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FRIEDRIOH BOHTTiTiTCR 



PART L 

BCHILLBE'S YOUTH. 
1759-1784. 

Jbnmo the writen of the condnding part of the last oentoxj 
fhere is none more deserying of onr notice than Friedridi 
Bohiller. Distrngoished alike for the splendor of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and the eleration of his tastes and feelings, 
he has left behind him in his works a noble emblem of these 
great qnalitdes : and the repntation which he thus enjoys, and 
has merited, excites our attention the more, on considering 
the dzcnmstances under which it was acquired. Schiller had 
peculiar difBculties to strive with, and his success has likewise 
beoi peculiar. Much of his life was deformed by inquietude 
and disease, and it terminated at middle age ; he composed in 
a language then scarcely settled into form, or admitted to a 
rank among the cultivated languages of Europe : yet his writ- 
ings are remarkable for their extent and variety as well as 
their intrinsic excellence ; and his own countrymen are not his 
only, or perhaps his principal admirers. It is difftcult to col- 
lect or interpret the general voice ; but the World, no less than 
Qermany, seems a^eaiy to have dignified him with the reputa- 
tion of a classic ; to have enrolled him among that select num- 
ber whose works belong not wholly to any age or nation, but 
who, having instructed their own contemporaries, are claimed 
m instnietors by the great family of mankind, and set apart 
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for maaj qea tuiigs from the cooiiz<c«n or-Iirkin vliieii 
ovcrUkes the warn of actions, » it does tbe bus cf other 



Sodi bafl been the higkdestaiiTcyfSeLiller. His bistcrj and 
dmaeter desenre oizr stady for more than ooe reason. A nat- 
vtal and haixnleas f«*ling attmcts ns tov-ards sach a sobject ; 
we are anxious to knov hov so great a man passed throng^ the 
vorld, how he lired. and moTed. and had his being; and the 
qoestiooy if properly inTtestigated, might yield adTmntage as 
well as pleasure. It would be interesting to disoorer by what 
gifts and what employment of them he reached the eminence 
on which we now see him ; to follow the steps of his intel- 
leetnal and moral culture ; to gather from his life and works 
some picture of himselL It is worth inquiring, whether he^ 
who could represent noble actions so well, did bimfylf act 
nobly; how those powers of intellect^ which in philosophy and 
art achicTed so much, applied themselres to the ereiy-day 
cuergencies of life; how the generous ardor, which delights 
OS in his poetzy, displayed itself in the common intercourse 
between man and man. It would at once instruct and gratify 
as if we eoold miderstand him thoroughly, could transport onr- 
aelTes into his eircnmstanoes outward and inward, could see as 
he «nr, and feel as he felt. 

But if the Taiious utility of such a task is palpable enoogfa, 
its difficulties are not less sa We should not li^tly think of 
oomprehending the Tery simplest character, in all its bearings ; 
and it might argue ranity to boast of CTen a common acquaint- 
ance with one like Schiller^s. Such men as he are misunder- 
stood by their daily companions, much more by the distant 
otieerrer, who gleans his information from scanty records^ and 
casual notices of characteristic events, which biographers are 
ofiten too indolent or injudicioos to collect, and which the 
peaceful life of a man of letters usually supplies in little 

The published details of Sdiiller's histoiy are 
and insufficient; and his writings, like those of erery 
snthor, can afford bat a dim and dubious copy of his mind. 
Nor is it easy to decipher even this, with moderate accuracy. 
The haae of a fbreign language, of foreign manners, and modes 
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of thinking strange to us, confuses and obscures the sight, 
often magnifying what is triyial, softening what is rude, and 
sometimes hiding or distorting what is beautifuL To take the 
dimensions of Schiller's mind were a hard enterprise, in any 
case; harder still with these impediments. 

Accordingly we do not, in this place, pretend to attempt it : 
we hare no finished portrait of his character to offer, no formal 
estimate of his works. It will be enough for us if, in glancing 
oyer his life, we can satisfy a simple curiosity, about the for- 
tunes and chief peculiarities of a man connected with us by 
a bond so kindly as that of the teacher to the taught, the giver 
to the receiver of mental delight ; if, in wandering through his 
intellectual creation, we can enjoy once more the magnificent 
and fragrant beauty of that fairy land, and express our feelings, 
where we do not aim at judging and deciding. 

Johaxin Ghristoph Friedrich Schiller was a native of Mar- 
baehy a small town of Wttrtemberg, situated on the banks of 
the Nedkar. He was bom on the 10th of November, 1769, — 
a few months later than our own Bobert Bums. Schiller's 
early culture was favored by the dispositions, but obstracted 
by tiie outward circumstances of his parents. Though removed 
above the pressure of poverty, their station was dependent and 
fluctuating ; it involved a frequent change of place and plan. 
Johann Caspar Schiller, the father, had been a surgeon in the 
Bavarian army ; he served in the Netherlands during the Suc- 
cession War. After his return home to Wilrtemberg, he laid 
aside the medical profession, having obtained a commission of 
ensign and adjutant under his native Prince. This post he 
held soocessively in two regiments ; he had changed into the 
aeoondy and was absent on active duty when Friedrich was 
bom. The Peace of Paris put an end to his military employ- 
ment; but Caspar had shown himself an intelligent, unassum- 
ing and useful man, and the Duke of Wiirtemberg was willing 
to retain him in his service. The laying out of various nurse- 
ries and plantations in the pleasure-grounds of Ludwigsburg 
and Solitude was intrusted to the retired soldier, now advanced 
to the rank of oaptain: he removed from one establishment 
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to nioiher, lEram time to tiine ; and continued in the Dnke'e 
pay till death. In Us latter yean lie xerided dhiefly at 
Imdwigsbarg. 

This mode of life was not the meet propitiooa for edncating 
•och a boy as Friedrich; bat the native worth of his parents 
did more than compensate for the disadrantages of their 
worldly condition and their limited acquirements in knowU 
edge. The beneTolence, the modest and pmdent integrityi the 
tme devoatness of these good people shone forth at an after 
period^ expanded and beantified in the chaxacter of their son; 
his heart was nonrished by a constant exposure to such influ- 
encesy and thus the better part of his education prospered welL 
The mother was a woman of many household virtoes ; to a 
warm a£fection for her children and husband, she joined a 
degree of taste and intelligence which is of much rarer occur- 
rence. She is said to hare been a lover of poetiy ; in particu- 
lar an admiring reader of ITte and Gellert^ writers whom it 
is orediteble for one in her situation to have reUshecL^ Her 
kindness and tenderness of heart peculiarly endeared her to 
Friedrich. Her husband appears to have been a person of 
great probity and meekness of temper, sincerely desirous to 
approve himself a useful member of society, and to do his duty 
conscientiously to all men. The seeds of many valuable quali- 
ties had been sown in him fay nature ; and though his early life 
had been unfaTorable for their cultivatioui he at a late period 
labored, not without success, to remedy this disadvantage. 
Such branches of science and philosophy as lay within his 
reach, he studied with diligence, whenever his professional 
employments left him leisure ; on a subject connected with the 
latter he became an author.* But what chiefly distinguished 
him was the practice of a sincere piety, which seems to have 
diffused itself over all his feelings, and given to his clear and 
honest character that calm elevation which, in such a case, is 
ito natural result As his religion mingled itself with every 

1 6hs WM of hiunblfl descent end litUe education, the daughter of a baker 
In Rodweis. 

> nit book is entitled Dit Bmrnumcki im Gnmen (the Caltlration of 
oa the Grand Scale) : it cane to a second edition in ISOa 
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motfre and action of his life^ the wish which in all his wander- 
ings lay nearest his heart, tiie wish for the education of his 
ion, was likely to be deeply tinctured with it There is yet 
preserved, in his handwriting, a prayer composed in advanced 
age, wherein he mentions how, at the child's birth, he had 
entreated the great Father of all, ^' to supply in strength of 
spirit what must needs be wanting in outward instruction*'' 
The gray-haired man, who had lived to see the maturity of his 
boy, could now express his solemn thankfulness, that ^ Ood had 
beard the prayer of a mortal" 

Friedrich followed the movements of his parents for some 
time ; and had to gather the elements of learning from vari- 
ous masters. Perhaps it was in part owing to tills circum- 
stance, that his progress, though respectable, or more, was so 
littie commensurate with what he afterwards became, or with 
the capacities of which even his earliest years gave symptoms. 
Thoughtiess and gay, as a boy is wont to be, he would now 
and then dissipate Ids time in childish sports, forgetful that 
the stolen charms of ball and leap-frog must be dearly bought 
by reproaches : but occasionally he was overtaken with feel- 
ings of deeper import, and used to express the agitations of 
his littie mind in words and actions, which were first rightiy 
interpreted when they were called to mind long afterwards. 
His schoolfellows can new recollect that even his freaks had 
sometimes a poetic character; that a certain earnestness of 
temper, a frank integrity, an appetite for things grand or mov- 
ing, was discernible across all the caprices of his boyhood. 
Once, it is said, during a tremendous thunderstorm, his father 
missed him in the young group within doors ; none of the sisters 
could tell what was become of Fritz, and the old man grew 
at length so anxious that he was forced to go out in quest of 
him. Fritz was scarcely past the age of infancy, and knew 
not the dangers of a scene so awful. His father found him at 
last, in a solitary place of the neighborhood, perched on the 
branch of a tree, gazing at the tempestuous face of the sky, 
and watching the flashes as in succession they spread their 
lurid gleam over it. To the reprimands of his parent, the 
Whimpering truant pleaded in extenuatioui "that the ligh^ 
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ning was reiy beantif al, and that he wished to see where it 
was ooming from ! " — Such anecdotesy we have long known, 
are in themaelyes of small valae : the present one has the 
additional defect of being somewhat dabioos in respect of 
authenticity. We have ventured to g^ve it, as it came to ns, 
notwithstanding. The picture of the boy Schiller, contem- 
plating the thunder, is not without a certain interest, for such 
as know the man. 

Schiller's first teacher was Moeer, pastor and schoolmaster 
in the village of Lorch, where the parents resided from the 
sixth to the ninth year of their son. This person deserves 
mention for the influence he exerted on the early history of 
his pupil : he seems to have given his name to the Priest 
'< Moser *^ in the Bohbers ; his spiritual calling, and the con- 
versation of his son, himself afterwards a preacher, are sup- 
posed to have suggested to Schiller the idea of consecrating 
himself to the clerical profession. This idea, which laid hold 
of and cherished some predominant though vague propensities 
of the boy's disposition, suited well with the religious senti« 
ments of his parents, and was soon formed into a settled pur* 
pose. In the public school at Ludwigsburg, whither the family 
had now removed, his studies were regulated with this viewf 
and he underwent, in four successive years, the annual exami« 
nation before the Stuttgard Commission, to which young men 
destined for the Church are subjected in that country. Schil* 
ler's temper was naturally devout; with a delicacy of feeling 
which tended towards bashfulness and timidity, there was 
mingled in him a fervid impetuosity, which was ever strug- 
gling through its concealment^ and indicating that he felt 
deeply and strongly, as well as delicately. Such a turn of 
mind easily took the form of religion, prescribed to it by early 
example and early affections, as well as nature. Schiller 
looked forward to the sacred profession with alacrity : it was 
the serious day-dream of all his boyhood^ and much of his 
youth. As yet, however, the project hovered before him at 
a great distance, and the path to its fulfilment offered him 
but little entertainment His studies did not seise his atten- 
tion firmly ; he followed them from a sense of duty, not of 
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pleasure. Virgil and Horace he learned to construe accurately ; 
bat is said to have tsiken no deep interest in their poetry. 
The tenderness and meek beauty of the first, the humor and 
sagacity and capricious pathos of the last, the matchless ele- 
gance of both, would of course escape his inexperienced per- 
ception ; while the matter of their writings must have appeared 
frigid and shallow to a mind so susceptible. He loved rather 
to meditate on the splendor of the Ludwigsburg theatre, which 
had inflamed his imagination when he first saw it in hia ninth 
year, and given shape and materials to many of his subsequent 
reveries.^ Under tiiese circumstances, his progress, with all 

1 The fizBt display of his poetic gifts occurred also in his ninth year, bat 
took its rise in a much humbler and less common source than the inspiration 
of the stage. His biographers hare recorded this small event with a consci- 
entioDs accnracy, second only to that of Boswell and Hawkins in regard to the 
Lichfield duck, " The little tale/' says one of them, " is worth relating ; the 
lather that, after an interral of more than twenty yean, Schiller himself, on 
meeting with his early comrade (the late Dr. Elwert of Kantstadt) for the first 
time since their boyhood, reminded him of the adyentore, recounting the cir> 
cnmstanoes with great minuteneas and glee. It is as follows. Once in 176S« 
Slwert and he had to repeat their catechism together on a certain day pnblidj 
in the chnrch. Their teacher, an ill-conditioned, narrow-minded pietist, had 
preTionsly threatened them with a thorough flogging if they missed even a 
smgle wind. To make the matter worse, this yery teacher chanced to be the 
person whose turn it was to catechise on the appointed day. Both the boys 
b^gan their answers with dismayed hearts and faltering tongues ; yet they 
succeeded in accomplishing the task ; and were in consequence rewarded by the 
mollified pedagogue with two kreutzers apiece. Four kreutzers of ready cash 
was a sum of no common magnitude ; how it should be disposed of formed a 
serious question for the parties interested. Schiller moved that they should 
go to Harteneck, a hamlet in the neighborhood, and have a dish of cnrds-and- 
cream : his partner assented ; but alas ! in Harteneck no particle of curds or 
cream was to be had. Schiller then made offer for a quarter-cake of cheese ; 
but for this four entire kreutxers were demanded, leaving nothing whatever 
in r eserv e for bread I Twice baffled, the little gastronomes, unsatisfied in 
stomach, wandered on to Neckarweihingen ; where, at length, though not til] 
after much inquizy, they did obtain a comfortable mess of curds-and-cream, 
served up in a gay platter, and silver spoons to eat it with. For all this, 
moreover, they were charged but three kreutsers ; so that there was stiU one 
left to provide them with a bunch of St John grapes. Exhilarated by such 
liberal cheer, Schiller rose into a glow of inspiration : having left the village, 
ha Bomitad with his comrade to the adjacent height, which overlooks both 
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ing and correcting nature, but of rooting it out, and supplying 
its place with something better. The process of teaching and 
liring was conducted with the stiff formality of military drill- 
ing ; everything went on by statute and ordinance, there waa 
no scope for the exercise of free-wiU, no allowance for the 
varieties of original structure. A scholar might possess what 
instincts or capacities he pleased; the '^regulations of the 
school " took no account of this ; he must fit himself into the 
common mould, which, like the old Giant's bed, stood there, 
appointed by superior authority, to be filled alike by the great 
and the little. The same strict and narrow course of reading 
and composition was marked out for each beforehand, and it 
was by stealth if he read or wrote anything beside. Their 
domestic economy was regulated in the same spirit as their 
preceptorial: it consisted of the same sedulous exclusion of 
all that could border on pleasure, or give any exercise to 
choice. The pupils were kept apart from the conversation or 
sight of any person but their teachers ; none ever got beyond 
the precincts of despotism to snatch even a fearful joy ; their 
very amusements proceeded by the word of command. 

How grievous all this must have been, it is easy to conceive. 
To SchUler it was more grievous than to any other. Of an 
ardent and impetuous yet delicate nature, whilst his discon- 
tentment devoured him internally, he was too modest and 
timid to give it the relief of utterance by deeds or words. 
Locked up within' himself, he suffered deeply, but without 
complaining. Some of his letters written during this period 
have been preserved: they exhibit the ineffectual struggles of 
a fervid and busy mind veiling its many chagrins under a cer- 
tain dreary patience, which only shows them more painfully. 
He pored over his lexicons and grammars, and insipid tasks, 
with an artificial composure ; but his spirit pined within him 
like a captive's, when he looked forth into the cheerful world, 
or recollected tiie affection of parents, the hopes and frolicsome 
enjoyments of past years. The misery he endured in this se- 
vere and lonely mode of existence strengthened or produced 
in him a habit of constraint and shyness, which clung to his 
oharaoter through life. 
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The stody of Law, for which he had never £dt any pre- 
dilection, naturally grew in his mind to be the r e prceent a tiv e. 
of all these evilB, and his distaste for it went on increasing. 
On this point he made no secret of his feelings. One of the 
exercises, yearly prescribed to every scholar, was a written 
delineation of his own character, according to his own views 
of it, to be delivered paUicly at an appointed time: Schiller, 
on the first of these exhibitions, ventured to state his persnar 
sion, that he was not made to be a jurist^ but called rather by 
his inclinations and faculties to the clerical profession. This 
statement^ of course, produced no effect; he was focoed to 
continue the accustomed course, and his dislike for Law kept 
fast approaching to absolute disgust. In 1775^ he was fortu- 
nate enough to get it relinquished, though at the expense of 
adopting another employment, for which, in different circum- 
stances, he would hiudly have declared himself. The study 
of Medicine, for which a new institution was about this time 
added to the Stuttgard school, had no attractions for Schiller : 
he accepted it only as a galling servitude in exchange for one 
more galling. His mind was bent on higher objects ; and he 
still felt all his present vexations aggravated by the thought^ 
that his fairest expectations firom the future had been sacri* 
ficed to worldly convenience, and the humblest necessities of 
life. 

Meanwhile the youth was waxing into manhood, and the 
fetters of discipline lay heavier on him, as his powers grew 
stronger, and his eyes became open to the stirring and varie- 
gated interests of the world, now unfolding itself to him under 
new and more glowing colors. As yet he contemplated the 
scene only from afar, and it seemed but the more gorgeous on 
that account. He longed to mingle in its busy current^ i^id 
delighted to view the image of its movements in his fitvorite 
poets and historians. Plutarch and Shakspeare ; ^ the writings 

1 The feeling prodoced in him by Shakipeere he detcribed long afterwside : 
H Uuowe light on the genenl state of his temper and tastes. " When I Snt, 
at a rwj early age/' he saji, ** became argnainted with this poet, I felt indigo 
nant at his ooldneBB, his hardness of heart, which permitted him in the most 
naUiBg pathos to otter jesu, — to mar, by the introduction of a fool, the soal- 
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of Klopstocky Lessingy Gkixve, Herder, Oerstenberg, Goethe, 
and a multitude of others, which marked the dawning litera- 
ture of Grermany, he had studied with a secret avidity : they 
gave him vague ideas of men and life, or awakened in him 
splendid visions of literary glory. Elopstock's Messias, com- 
bined with his own religious tendencies, had early turned him 
to sacred poetry: before the end of his fourteenth year, he 
had finished what he called an ''epic poem," entitled Motes, 
The extraordinary popularity of Gerstenberg's TJgolinOj and 
Goethe's Gotst von Berlichingen, next directed his attention to 
the drama ; and as admiration in a mind like his, full of blind 
activity and nameless aspirings, naturally issues in imitation, 
he plunged with equal ardor into this new subject, and pro- 
duced his first tragedy, Cosmo von Medicis, some fragments of 
which he retained and inserted in his Bobbers, A mass of 
minor performances, preserved among his papers, or published 
in the Magazines of the time, serve sufficiently to show that 
his mind had already dimly discovered its destination, and 
was striving with a restless vehemence to reach it, in spite of 
every obstacle. 

Such obstacles were in his case neither few nor small 
Schiller felt the mortifying truth, that to arrive at the ideal 
world, he must first gain a footing in the real ; that he might 
entertain high thoughts and longings, might reverence the 
beauties of nature and grandeur of mind, but was bom to toil 
for his daily bread. Poetry he loved with the passionateness 
of a first affection ; but he could not live by it ; he honored 
it too highly to wish to live by it. His prudence told him 
that he must yield to stem necessity, must ''forsake the 
balmy climate of Pindus for the Greenland of a barren and 
dreary science of terms ; " and he did not hesitate to obey. 
His professional studies were followed with a rigid though 

aeBrching scenes of Hamlet, Lear, and other pieces ; which now kept him still 
where mj sensibilities hastened forward, now drove him carelessly onward 
where I would so gladly have lingered. ... He was the object of mj rever- 
ence and lealons stndy for years before I could lore himsell I was not 
jet capable of comprehending Nature at first-hand: I had but learned to 
admire her image, reflected in the nndentanding, and put in order by rules." 
Werhe, Bd. Tiii. 2, p. 77. 
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reluctant fidelity ; it was only in leisure gained by superior dili- 
gence that he could yield himself to more favorite pursuits. 
Genius was to serve as the ornament of his inferior qualities, 
not as an excuse for the want of them. 

But if, when such sacrifices were required, it was painful to 
comply with the dictates of his own reason, it was still more 
so to endure the harsh and superfluous restrictions of his 
teachers. He felt it hard enough to be driven from the en- 
chantments of poetry by the dull realities of duty ; but it was 
intolerable and degrading to be hemmed in still farther by the 
caprices of severe and formal pedagogues. Schiller brooded 
gloomily over the constraints and hardships of his situation. 
Many plans he formed for deliverance. Sometimes he would 
escape in secret to catch a glimpse of the free and busy world 
to him forbidden : sometimes he laid schemes for utterly aban- 
doning a place which he abhorred, and trusting to fortune for 
the rest Often the sight of his class-books and school-^pparatua 
became irksome beyond endurance ; he would feign sickness, 
that he might be left in his own chamber to write poetry and 
pursue his darling studies without hindrance. Such artifices 
did not long avail him ; the masters noticed the regularity of 
his sickness, and sent him tasks to be done whUe it lasted. 
Even Schiller's patience could not brook this; his natural 
timidity gave place to indignation ; he threw the paper of ex- 
ercises at the feet of the messenger, and said sternly that 
^ here he would choose his own studies." 

Under such corroding and continual vexations an ordinary 
spirit would have sunk at length, would have gradually given 
up its loftier aspirations, and sought refuge in vicious indul- 
gence, or at best have sullenly harnessed itself into the yoke, 
and plodded through existence, weary, discontented, and 
broken, ever casting back a hankering look upon the dreams 
of youth, and ever without power to realize them. But Schiller 
was no ordinary character, and did not act like one. Beneath 
a cold and simple exterior, dignified with no artificial attrao- 
tions, and marred in its native amiableness by the incessant 
obstruction, the isolation and painful destitutions under which 
he lived, there was concealed a burning energy of soul, which 
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no obstraetioii could eztingoish. The hard circumstanoes of 
his fortune had prevented the natural development of his mind ; 
his fiumltiea had been cramped and misdirected ; but they had 
gathered strength by opposition and the habit of self-depen* 
dence which it encouraged. His thoughts, unguided by a 
teacher, had sounded into the depths of his own nature and 
the mysteries of his own fate ; his feelings and passionsi un- 
shared by any other heart, had been driven back upon his own, 
where, like the volcanic fire that smoulders and fuses in secret^ 
they accumulated till their force grew irresistible. 

Hitherto Schiller had passed for an unprofitable, a discon- 
tented and a disobedient Boy : but the time was now come 
when the gyves of school discipline could no longer cripple and 
distort the giant might of his nature : he stood forth as a Man, 
and wrenched asunder his fetters with a force that was felt at 
the extremities of Europe. The publication of the Bobhen 
forms an era not only in Schiller's history, but in the Litera- 
ture of the World ; and there seems no doubt that, but for so 
mean a cause as the perverted discipline of the Stuttgard 
school, we had never seen this tragedy. Schiller commenced 
it in his nineteenth year ; and the circumstances under which 
it was composed are to be traced in all its parts. It is the 
production of a strong untutored spirit, consumed by an ac- 
tivity for which there is no outlet, indignant at the barriers 
which restrain it, and grappling darkly with the phantoms to 
which its own energy thus painfully imprisoned gives being. 
A rude simplicity, combined with a gloomy and overpowering 
force, are its chief characteristics ; they remind us of the de- 
fective cultivation, as well as of the fervid and harassed feel- 
ings of its author. Above all, the latter quality is visible ; the 
tragic interest of the Bobbers is deep throughout, so deep that 
frequently it borders upon horror. A grim inexpiable Fate is 
made the ruling principle : it envelops and overshadows the 
whole; and under its lowering influence, the fiercest efforts of 
human will appear but like flashes that illuminate the wild 
scene with a brief and terrible splendor, and are lost forever 
in the darkness. The unsearchable abysses of man's destiny 
are laid open before us, black and profound and appalling^ as 
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they seem to the yoang mind when it first attempts to explore 
them : the obstacles that thwart oar faculties and wishes^ the 
deceitfolness of hope, the nothingness of existencCi are sketched 
in the sable colors so natural to the enthusiast when he first 
ventures upon life, and compares the world that is without 
him to the anticipations that were within. 

Earl von Moor is a character such as young poets always 
delight to contemplate or delineate ; to Schiller the analogy of 
their situations must have peculiarly recommended him. Moor 
is animated into action by feelings similar to those under 
which his author was then suffering and longing to act Gifted 
with every noble quality of manhood in overflowing abundance^ 
Moor's first expectations of life, and of the part he was to play 
in it, had been glorious as a poet's dream. But the minor dex- 
terities of management were not among his endowments ; in 
his eagerness to reach the goal, he had forgotten that the 
course is a labyrinthic maze, beset with difficulties, of which 
some may be surmounted, some can only be evaded, many can 
be neither. Hurried on by the headlong impetuosity of his 
temper, he entangles himself in these perplexities ; and thinks 
to penetrate them, not by skill and patience, but by open force. 
He is baffled, deceived, and still more deeply involved ; but 
injury and disappointment exasperate rather than instruct him. 
He had expected heroes, and he finds mean men ; friends, and 
he finds smiling traitors to tempt him aside, to profit by his 
aberrations, and lead him onward to destruction: he had 
dreamed of magnanimity and eveiy generous principle, he finds 
that prudence is the only virtue sure of its reward. Too fiery 
by nature, the intensity of his sufferings has now maddened 
him still farther : he is himself incapable of calm reflection, 
and there is no counsellor at hand to assist him ; none, whose 
sympathy might assuage his miseries, whose wisdom might 
teach him to remedy or to endure them. He is stung by fury 
into action, and his activity is at once blind and tremendous. 
Since the world is not the abode of unmixed integrity, he looks 
upon it as a den of thieves ; since its institutions may obstruct 
the advancement of worth, and screen delinquency from pun- 
ishment, he regards the social union as a pestilent nuisance. 
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the mischiefs of which it is fitting that he in his degree should 

do his best to repair^ by means however violent. Bevenge is 

the mainspring of his conduct ; but he ennobles it in his own 

ejesy by giving it the color of a disinterested concern for the '; 

maintenance of justice, — the abasement of vice from its high 

places, and the exaltation of suffering virtue. Single against 

the universe, to appeal to the primary law of the stronger, to 

''grasp the scales of Providence in a mortal's hand,'' is frantic 

and wicked ; but Moor has a force of soul which makes it like^ 

wise awful. The interest lies in the conflict of this gigantic 

soul against the fearful odds which at length overwhelm it, 

and hurry it down to the darkest depths of ruin. 

The original conception of such a work as this betrays 
the inexperience no less than the vigor of youth : its execu- 
tion gives a similar testimony. The characters of the piece, 
though traced in glowing colors, are outlines more than pict- 
ures : the few features we discover in them are drawn with -^ 
elaborate minuteness ; but the rest are wanting. Everything 
indicates the condition of a keen and powerful intellect, which 
had studied men in books only ; had, by self-examination and 
the perusal of history, detected and strongly seized some of ' 
the leading peculiarities of human nature ; but was yet igno- < 
rant of all the minute and more complex principles which 
regulate men's conduct in actual life, and which only a knowl- 
edge of living men can unfold. If the hero of the play forms 
something like an exception to this remark, he is the sole 
exception, and for reasons alluded to above: his character ' 
resembles the author's own. Even with Karl, the success is ' 
incomplete: with the other personages it is far more so. 
Franz von Moor, the villain of the Piece, is an amplified 
copy of lago and Eichard; but the copy is distorted as well 
as amplified. There is no air of reality in Franz: he is a 
villain of theory, who studies to accomplish his object by 
the most diabolical expedients, and soothes his conscience 
by arguing with the priest in favor of atheism and material- 
ism ; not the genuine villain of Shakspeare and Nature, who 
employs his reasoning powers in creating new schemes and 
devising new means, and conquers remorse by avoiding it»— 
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by fixing his hopes and fears on the more pressing eme^ 
genoies of worldly bosiness. So reflective a miscreant as 
Franz could not exist : his calculations would lead him to 
honesty, if merely because it was the best policy. 

Amelia, the only female in the piece, is a beautiful crea- 
tion; but as imaginary as her persecutor Franz. Still and 
exalted in her warm enthusiasm, devoted in her love to 
Moor, she moves before us as the inhabitant of a higher and 
simpler world than ours. *^He sails on troubled seas," she 
exclaims, with a confusion of metaphors, which it is easy to 
pardon, ''he sails on troubled seas, Amelia's love sails with 
him; he wanders in pathless deserts, Amelia's love makes 
the burning sand grow green beneath him, and the stunted 
shrubs to blossom ; the south scorches his bare head, his feet 
are pinched by the northern snow, stormy hail beats round 
his temples-— Amelia's love rocks him to sleep in the storm. 
Seas, and hills, and horizons, are between us ; but souls escape 
from their clay prisons, and meet in the paradise of love!'* 
She is a fair visidn, the beau ieUal of a poef s first mistress ; 
but has few mortal lineaments. 

Similar defects are visible in almost all the other characters. 
Moor, the father, is a weak and fond old man, who could have 
arrived at gray hairs in such a state of ignorance nowhere bat 
in a work of fiction. The inferior banditti are painted with 
greater vigor, yet still in rugged and ill-shapen forms ; their 
individuality is kept up by an extravagant exaggeration of 
their several peculiarities. Schiller himself pronounced a 
severe but not unfounded censure, when he said of this work, 
in a maturer age, that his chief fault was in ''presuming to 
delineate men two years before he had met one." 

His skill in the art of composition surpassed his knowledge 
of the world ; but that too was far from perfection. Schiller's 
style in the Boiben is partly of a kind with the incidents 
and feelings which it represents ; strong and astonishing, and 
sometimes wildly grand ; but likewise inartificial, coarse, and 
grotesque. His sentences, in their rude emphasis, come down 
like the club of Hercules; the stroke is often of a crushing 
force, but its sweep is irregular and awkward. When Moor is 
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inTolved in the deepest intrioax^ies of the old question, neoessity 
and free-will, and has convinced himself that he is but an en- 
gine in the hands of some dark and irresistible power, he cries 
oat : " Why has my Perillus made of me a brazen bull to roast 
men in my glowing belly ? " The stage-direction says, '' shaken 
with horror : " no wonder that he shook I 

Schiller has admitted these faults, and explained their origin, 
in strong and sincere language, in a passage of which we have 
ahready quoted the conclusion. '^ A singular miscalculation of 
nature," he says, " had combined my poetical tendencies with 
the place of my birth. Any disposition to poetry did violence 
to the laws of the institution where I was educated, and con- 
tradicted the plan of its founder. For eight years my enthusi- 
asm struggled with military discipline ; but the passion for 
poetry is vehement and fiery as a first love. What discipline 
was meant to extinguish, it blew into a fiame. To escape from 
arrangements that tortured me, my heart sought refuge in the 
world of ideas, when as yet I was unacquainted with the world 
of realities, from which iron bars excluded me. I was unac- 
quainted with men ; for the four hundred that lived with me 
were but repetitions of the same creature, true casts of one 
single mould, and of that very mould which plastic nature sol- 
emnly disclaimed. . . . Thus circumstanced, a stranger to 
human characters and human fortunes, to hit the medium line 
between angels and devils was an enterprise in which I neces- 
sarily failed. In attempting it, my pencil necessarily brought 
out a monster, for which by good fortune the world had no 
original, and which I would not wish to be immortal, except 
to perpetuate an example of the offspring which Grenius in its 
unnatural union with Thraldom may give to the world* I 
allude to the Bobbers." ^ 

Yet with all these excrescences and defects, the unbounded 
popularity of the Bobbers is not difficult to account for. To 
every reader, the excitement of emotion must be a chief con- 
sideration ; to the mass of readers it is the sole one : and the 
grand secret of moving others is, that the poet be himself 
moved. We have seen how well Schiller's temper and circuni' 

1 DmHid^ Mumam v. Jakr 1784, cited by Doering. 
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stanoes qualified him to fulfil this condition : treatment^ not 
of his choosing, had raised his own mind into something like 
a Pythian frenzy ; and his genios, untrained as it was, sufficed 
to communicate abundance of the feeling to othera. Perhaps 
more than abundance : to judge from our individual impres- 
sion, the perusal of the Bobberw produces an efiFect powerful 
even to pain ; we are absolutely wounded by the catastrophe ; 
our minds are darkened and distressed, as if we had witnessed 
the execution of a criminaL It is in vain that we rebel against 
the inconsistencies and crudities of the work: its faults are 
redeemed by the living energy that pervades it. We may 
exclaim against the blind madness of the hero ; but there is 
a towering grandeur about him, a whirlwind force of passion 
and of will, which catches our hearts, and puts the scruples of 
criticism to silence. The most delirious of enterprises is that 
of Moor, but the vastness of his mind randen even that inter- 
esting. We see him leagued with desperadoes directing their 
savage strength to actions more and more audacious; he ia in 
arms against the conventions of men and the everlasting laws 
of Fate : yet we follow him with anxiety through the forests 
and desert places, where he wandera, encompassed with peril, 
inspired with lofty daring, and torn by unceasing remorse; 
and we wait with awe for the doom which he has merited and 
cannot avoid. Nor amid all his frightful aberrations do we ever 
cease to love him : he is an '' archangel though in ruins ; ** and 
the strong agony with which he feels the present, the certainty 
of that stern future which awaits him, which his own eye 
never loses sight of, makes us lenient to his crimes. When he 
poun forth his wild recollections, or still wilder forebodings, 
there is a terrible vehemence in his expressions, which over- 
powera us, in spite both of his and their extravagance. The 
scene on the hills beside the Danube, where he looks at the 
setting sun, and thinks of old hopes, and times ''when he 
could not sleep if his evening prayer had been forgotten,'' is 
one, with all its improprieties, that ever clings to the memory. 
^ See," he passionately continues, ** all things are gone forth 
to bask in the peaceful beam of the spring : why must I alone 
inhale the torments of hell out of the joys of heaven ? That 
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all should be so liappy^ all so married together by the spirit 
of peace I The whole worid one family, its Father above ; 
that Father not mine I I alone the castaway, I alone struck 
out from the company of the just \ not for me the sweet name 
of child, never for me the languishing look of one whom I 
bve ; never, never, the embracing of a bosom friend 1 Encir- 
cled with murderers j serpents hissing around me ; riveted to 
vice with iron bonds 5 leaning on the bending reed of vice over 
the gulf of perdition ; amid the flowers of the glad world, a 
howling Abaddon I Oh, that I might return into my mother's 
womb; — that I might be bom a beggar! I would never 
more — O Heaven, that I could be as one of these day-laborers I 
Oh, I would toil till the blood ran down from my temples, to 
bay myself the pleasure of one noontide sleep, the blessing 
of a single tear. There wca a time too, when I could weep — 
ye days of peace, thou castle of my father, ye green lovely 
valleys ! — O all ye Elysian scenes of my childhood I will ye 
never come again, never with your balmy sighing cool my 
burning bosom ? Mourn with me, Kature ! They will never 
come again, never cool my burning bosom with their balmy 
sighing. They are gone I gone I and may not return I '^ 

No less strange is the soliloquy where Moor, with the in- 
strument of self-destruction in his hands, the ''dread key that 
is to shut behind him the prison of life, and to unbolt before 
him the dwelling of eternal night," — meditates on the gloomy 
enigmas of his future destiny. Soliloquies on this subject are 
numerous, — from the time of Hamlet, of Cato, and down- 
wards. Perhaps the worst of them has more ingenuity, per- 
haps the best of them has less awfulness than the present. 
St Dominick himself might shudder at such a question, with 
such an answer as this: ''What if thou shouldst send me 
oompanionless to some burnt and blasted circle of the uni- 
▼erse ; which thou hast banished from thy sight ; where the 
lone darkness and the motionless desert were my prospects — 
forever ? I would people the silent wilderness with my fan- 
tasies; I should have Eternity for leisure to examine the 
perplexed image of the universal woe.'' 

Strength, wild impassioued strength, is the distinguishing 
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quality of Moor. All his Ustoij shows it } and his death is 
of a piece with the fieroe splendor of his life. Haying fin- 
ished the bloody work of orime, and magnanimity and honor, 
he thinks that, for himself, soicide wonld be too easy an exit. 
He has noticed a poor man toiling by the way-side, for eleyen 
children ; a great reward has been promised for the head of 
the Robber ; the gold will nourish that poor dmdge and his 
boys, and Moor goes forth to give it them. We part with 
him in pity and sorrow ; looking less at his misdeeds than at 
their frightfol expiation. 

The subordinate personages, though diminished in extent 
and varied in their forms, are of a similar quality with the 
hero; a strange mixture of extravagance and true energy. 
In perusing the work which represents their characters and 
fates, we are alternately shocked and inspired; there is a 
perpetual conflict between our understanding and our feel* 
ings. Yet the latter on the whole come off victorious. The 
Bobben is a tragedy that will long find readers to astonish, 
and, with all its faults, to move. It stands, in our imagi- 
nation, like some ancient rugged pile of a barbarous age; 
irregular, fantastic, useless; but grand in its height and 
massiveness and black frowning strengUL It will long re- 
main a singpilar monument of the early genius and early 
fortune of its author. 

The publication of such a work as this naturally produced 
an extraordinary feeling in the literary world. Translations 
of the Bobben soon appeared in almost all the languages of 
Europe, and were read in all of them with a deep interest, 
compounded of admiration and aversion, according to the 
relative proportions of sensibility and judgment in the various 
minds which contemplated the subject In Qermany, the en* 
thusiasm which the Robbers excited was extreme. The young 
author had burst upon the world like a meteor; and sur- 
prise, for a time, suspended the power of cool and rational 
criticism. In the ferment produced by the universal discus* 
sion of this single topic, the poet was magnified above his 
natural dimensions, great as they were : and though the 
general sentence was loudly in his favor, yet he found detnuv 
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ton as well as praiserS; and both equally beyond the limits 
of moderation. 

One charge brought against him must have damped the joy 
of literary glory, and stung Schiller's pure and virtuous mind 
more deeply than any other. He was accused of having in- 
jured the cause of morality by his work ; of having set up to 
the impetuous and fiery temperament of youth a model of 
imitation which the young were too likely to pursue with 
eagerness, and which could only lead them from the safe and 
beaten tracks of duty into error and destruction. It has 
even been stated, and often been repeated since, that a practi- 
cal exemplification of this doctrine occurred, about this time, 
in (Germany. A young nobleman, it was said, of the fairest 
gifts and prospects, had cast away all these advantages ; be- 
taken himself to the forests, and, copying Moor, had begun a 
course of active operations, — which, also copying Moor, but 
less wUlingly, he had ended by a shameful deatiL 

It can now be hardly necessary to contradict these theories ; 
or to show that none but a candidate for Bedlam as well as 
l^bum could be seduced from the substantial comforts of 
existence, to seek destruction and disgrace, for the sake of 
such imaginary grandeur. The (German nobleman of the 
fairest gifts and prospects turns out, on investigation, to have 
been a German blackguard, whom debauchery and riotous 
extravagance had reduced to want; who took to the highway, 
when he could take to nothing else, — not allured by an 
ebullient enthusiasm, or any heroical and misdirected appetite 
for sublime actions, but driven by the more palpable stimulus 
of importunate duns, an empty purse, and five craving senses. 
Perhaps in his later days, this philosopher mayh^Ye referred 
to Schiller's tragedy, as the source from which he drew his 
theory of life: but if so, we believe he was mistaken. For 
characters like him, the great attraction was the charms of 
revelry, and the great restraint, the gallows, — before the 
period of Karl von Moor, just as they have been since, and 
will be to the end of time. Among motives like these, the 
influence of even the most malignant book could scarcely be 
and would be little detrimental, if it were. 
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Nothingi at any rate,* could be farther from Schiller's intexi- 
tion than such a consommation. In his preface, he speaks of 
the moral effects of the Bobbers in terms which do honor to 
his heart, while they show the inexperience of his head. 
Bidicole, he signifies, has long been tried against the wicked- 
ness of the times, whole cargoes of hellebore have been 
expended, — in vain; and now, he thinks, recourse must be 
had to mere pungent medicines. We may smile at the sim- 
plicity of this idea; and safely conclude that, like other 
specifics, the present one would fail to produce a perceptible 
effect : but Schiller's vindication rests on higher grounds than 
these. His work has on the whole furnished nourishment to 
the more exalted powers of our nature; the sentiments and 
images which he has shaped and uttered, tend, in spite of 
their alloy, to elevate the soul to a nobler pitch : and this is 
a sufBcient defence. As to the danger of misapplying the 
inspiration he communicates, of forgetting the dictates of 
prudence in our zeal for the dictates of poetry, we have no 
great cause to fear it. Hitherto, at leasts there has always 
been enough of dull reality, on every side of us, to abs^ 
such fervors in good time, and bring us back to the most 
sober level of prose, if not to sink us below it. We should 
thank the poet who performs such a service ; and forbear to 
inquire too rigidly whether there is any '* moral " in his piece 
or not The writer of a work, which interests and excites 
the spiritual feelings of men, has as little need to justify him- 
self by showing how it exemplifies some wise saw or modem 
instance, as the doer of a generous action has to demonstrate 
its merit, by deducing it from the system of Shaftesbury, or 
Smith, or Paley, or whichever happens to be the favorite sy8> 
tem for the age and place. The instructiveness of the one, 
and the virtue of the other, exist independently of all sys- 
tems or saws, and in spite of alL 

But the tragedy of the BMen produced , some inoon* 
venienoes of a kind much more sensible than these its theo- 
retioal mischiefs. We have called it the signal of Schiller's 
deliverance from school tyranny and military oonstiainii 
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bat its operation in this respect was not immediate ; at first 
it seemed to involye him more deeply and dangerously than 
before. He had finished the original sketch of it in 1778; 
bat for fear of offence, he kept it secret till his medical stud- 
ies were completed.^ These, in the mean time, he had pursued 
with sufficient assiduity to merit the usual honors ; * in 1780, 
he had, in consequence, obtained the post of surgeon to the 
regiment Augi^ in the Wtirtemberg army. This adyance- 
ment enabled him to complete his project, to print the Bob- 
bers at his own expense, not being able to find any bookseller 
that would undertake it. The nature of the work, and the 
uniyersal interest it awakened, drew attention to th« private 
circumstances of the author, whom the Bobbers, as well as 
other pieces of his writing, that had found their way into 
the periodical publications of the time, sufficiently showed to 
be no common man. Many grave persons were offended at 
the vehement sentiments expressed in the Bobbers ; and the 
uiquestioned ability with which these extravagances were ex- 
pressed, but made the matter worse. To Schiller's superiors, 
above all, such things were inconceivable : he might perhaps 
be a very great genius, but was certainly a dangerous servant 
for his Highness the Grand Duke of WOrtemberg. Officious 
people mingled themselves in the affair : nay, the graziers of 

1 On this enbject Doering ghres an anecdote, which may perhaps be worth 
traofllating. " One of Schiller's teachers surprised him on one occasion re- 
citing a scene from the Bobben, before some of his intimate companions. At 
the words, which Frans yon Moor addresses to Moser : Ha, what! thou know- 
nt wmB grtatert Think again 1 Death, h&xven, etemi^, damnation, hovenin 
thg Bound of tkjf voice I Not one greater f — the door opened, and the master 
saw SchiDer stamping in desperation np and down the room. 'For shame,' 
said he, ' for shame to get into such a passion, and cnrse so 1 ' The other 
scholars tittered corertlj at the worthy inspector; and Schiller called after 
him with abitter smile, ' A noodle ' (etii omfiKtrter Keri) ! " 

< His Ladn Essay on the PkOooophy of PhyMogy was written in 1778, 
and nerer printed. His concluding thetU was pnbUshed according to custom : 
the snbject is axdnoas enough, "the cooneotioo between the animal and 
spiritoal nainre oi man," — w.>t«ch Dr. Gabanis has since treated in so olfen- 
sire afsaWon. Schiller's tract we .^are never seen. Doering says it was long 
" out oi pKint," till Nasse reprodacev' it in bis Medical Jonnal (Leipiig- 
ISSO) : ba is iOeDfe respecting ito meiiti. 
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tiie Alps were faroa^t to bear npon it The Orisons magis* 
trates, it appeared, had seen the book: and were mortally 
hnffed at being there spoken o^ aooording to a Swabian adage, 
as emniium higkiwaymm.^ They complained in the Hamburg 
Correspondent; and a sort of Jaokal, at Ludwigsborg, one 
Walter, whose name deserves to be thns kept in mind, Tolnn- 
teered to plead their cause before the Orand Dnke. 

Informed of all these oircomstances, the Grand Doke ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of Schiller's poetical labors in the 
most nneqairocal terms. Schiller was at length summoned to 
appear before him ; and it then tamed out, that his Highness 
was notonly dissatisfied with the moral or political errors of 
the work, but scandalized moreorer at its want of literary 
merit In this latter respect, he was kind enongh to profFer 
^ own serrioes. But Schiller seems to have reoeired the 
proposal with no snflBcient gratitude; and the interview 
paned without advantage to either party. It terminated in 
the Duke's commanding Schiller to abide by medical subjects: 
or at least to beware of writing any more poetry, without sub- 
mitting it to Ms inspection. 

We need not comment on this portion of the Grand Duke's 
history: his treatment of Schiller has already been sufl- 
ciently avenged. By the great body of mankind, his name 
will be recollected, chiefly, if at all, for the sake of the un« 
friended youth whom he now schooled so sharply, and after- 
wards aiBicted so cruelly : it will be recollected also with the 
angry triumph which we feel against a shallow and despotic 
''noUe of convention," who strains himself to oppress ''one 
of nature's nobility," submitted by blind chance to his domin- 
ion, and — finds that he cannot! All this is far more than 



1 TIm obooxiow pMnge hat hmn etMtvUj expvngwl from sobMqiMiit 
editioni. It wm in the third MeDe of the second net ; Spiegelberg dincoan- 
ing wiih Bntmnnn, obeetrtt, ** An honest man joa may fonn of windle- 
■trawB ; hot to makn a inaoal yoa mnst have grist : besides, there Is a national 
fsaina in it» a otrtaia lascal climate, so to speatL." In the flnt edition, there 
«M added : " Os Is lAs Ormmg,/^ in&lamx : thai U what I call the thlef*9 ilfAau.* 
The pateiot wko atood loith oa this oocasion for the honor of the Qriaona, 
to deax this wiightjr eharga, aad denounce the crime of making it, was aol 
Dofbany or Yetgim^ bat **oaa of the noble fami^ d Salia.** 
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the Prinoe of Wttrtemberg deserves. Of limited facultieSi 
and educated ia the French principles of taste, then common 
to persons of his rank in Germany, he had perused the Solh 
berg with unfeigned disgust ; he could see in the author only 
a misguided enthusiast, with talents barely enough to make 
him dangerous. And though he never fully or formally re- 
tracted this injustice, he did not follow it up ; when Schiller 
became known to the world at large, the Duke ceased to 
persecute him. The father he still kept in his servioe, and 
nowise molested. 

In the mean time, however, various mortifications awaited 
Sohiller. It was in vain that he discharged the humble duties 
of his station with the most strict fidelity, and even, it is 
said, with superior skill : he was a suspected person, and his 
most innocent actions were misconstrued, his slightest faults 
were visited with the full measure of official severity. His 
busy imagination aggravated the eviL He bad seen poor 
Schubart^ wearing out his tedious eight years of durance in 
the fortress of Asperg, because he had been '^a rock of offence 
to the powers that were." The fate of this unfortunate 
author appeared to Schiller a type of his own. His free 
spirit shrank at the prospect of wasting its strength in strife 
against the pitiful constraints, the minute and endless perse- 
cutions of men who knew him not, yet had his. fortune in 
their hands; the idea of dungeons and jailers haunted and 
tortured his mind; and the means of escaping them, the re- 
nunciation of poetry, the source of all his joy, if likewise of 
many woes, the radiant guiding-star of his turbid and obscure 
existence, seemed a sentence of death to all that was digni- 
fied, and delightful, and worth retaining, in his character. 
Totally ignorant of what is called the world ; conscious too 
of the might that slumbered in his soul, and proud of it, 
as kings are of their sceptres ; impetuous when rousedi and 
spuming unjust restraint ; yet wavering and timid from the 
delicaoy of his nature, and still more restricted in the free- 
dom of his movements by the circumstances of his father, 
whose all depended on the pleasure of the courts Sohiller felt 

1 See Appeodizt Ko, 1 
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himaelf embaarrassed, and agitated, and toxmented m no com* 
mon degree. Urged this way and that by the most powerful 
and conflicting impnises; driven to despair by the paltry 
shackles that chained him, yet forbidden by the most saored 
considerations to break them, he knew not on what he should 
resolve; he reckoned himself ^the most unfortunate of 
men." 

Time at length gave him the solution ; circumstances oo> 
curred which forced him to decide. The popularity of the 
Eobben had brought him into correspondence with several 
friends of literature, who wished to patronize the author, or 
engage him in new undertakings. Among this number was 
the Freiherr von Dalberg, superintendent of the theatre at 
Mannheim, under whose encouragement and conntenance Schil- 
ler remodelled the Bobber$f altered it in some parts, and had it 
brought upon the stage in 1781. The correspondence with 
Dalberg began in literary discussions, but gradually elevated 
itself into the expression of more interesting sentiments. 
Dalberg loved and sympathized with the generous enthusiast, 
involved in troubles and perplexities which his inexperience 
was so little adequate to thread: he gave him advice and 
assistance ; and Schiller repaid this favor with the gratitude 
due to his kind, his first, and then almost his only bene&otor. 
His letters to this gentleman have been preserv^ and lately 
published ; they exhibit a lively picture of Schiller's painful 
situation at Stuttgard, and of his unskilful as well as eager 
anxiety to be delivered from it^ His darling project was that 
Dalberg should bring him to Mannheim, as theatrical poet, by 
permission of the Duke: at one time he even thought of 
turning player. 

Neither of these projects could take immediate effect^ and 
Schiller's embarrassments became more pressing than ever. 
With the natural feeling of a young author, he had ventured 
to go in secret, and witness the first representation of his 
tragedy, at Mannheim. His incognito did not conceal him; 
be was put under arrest during a week, for this offence: and 
as the punishment did not deter him from again transgressing 

1 See Appendix, No. S. 
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in a similar manner, he learned that it was in contemplation 
to try more rigorous measures with him. Daxk hints were 
given to him of some exemplary as well as imminent sever- 
ity : and Dalberg's aid, the sole hope of averting it by qniet 
means, was distant and dubious. Schiller saw himself re- 
duced to extremities. Beleaguered with present distresses, 
and the most horrible forebodings, on every side; roused to 
the highest pitch of indignation, yet forced to keep silence, 
and wear the face of patience, he could endure this madden- 
ing constraint no longer. He resolved to be free, at whatever 
risk ; to abandon advantages which he could not buy at such 
a price; to quit his stepdame home, and go forth, though 
friendless and alone, to seek his fortune in the great market 
of life. Some foreign Duke or Prince was arriving at Stutt- 
gard ; and all the people were in movement, occupied with 
seeing the spectacle of his entrance: Schiller seized this 
opportunity of retiring from the city, careless whither he 
went, so he got beyond the reach of turnkeys, and Grand 
Dukes, and commanding officers. It was in the month of 
October, 1782. 

This last step forms the catastrophe of the publication of 
the Bobbers: it completed the deliverance of Schiller from the 
grating thraldom under which his youth had been passed, and 
decided his destiny for life. Schiller was in his twenty-third 
year when he left Stuttgard. He says ''he went empty away, 
— empty in purse and hope.'' The future was indeed suffi* 
ciently dark before him. Without patrons, connections, or 
oountiy, he had ventured forth to the warfare on his own 
charges; without means, experience, or settled purpose, it 
was g^reatly to be feared that the fight would go against him. 
Yet his situation, though gloomy enough, was not entirely 
without its brighter side. He was now a free man, free, 
however poor ; and his strong soul quickened as its fetters 
dropped of^ and gloried within him in the dim anticipation 
of great and far-extending enterprises. If, cast too rudely 
among the hardships and bitter disquietudes of the world, his 
past nursing had not been delicate, he was already taught to 
look upon privation and discomfort as his daily companions. 
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If ha knew not how to bend his ooone BMOtrng the perplexed 
Ticusitadee of society, there was a foroe wiUiin him which 
would trinmph over many difScolties; and a ''light from 
HeaTen'' was about his path, which, if it failed to conduct 
him to wealth and preferment, would keep him far from 
baseness and degrading yioes. Liteiatore, and every great 
and noble thing which the right pnrsoit of it implies, he 
loved with all his heart and all his soul: to this inspir- 
ing object he was henceforth exclnsively devoted; advancing 
towards this, and possessed of common necessaries on the 
humblest scale, there was little else to tempt him. His life 
might be unhappy, but would hardly be disgraceful 

Schiller gradually felt all this, and gathered comfort^ while 
better days began to dawn upon him. Fearful of trusting 
himself so near Stuttgard as at Mannheim, he had passed 
into Franconia, and was living painfully at Oggersheim, 
under the name of Schmidt: but Dalberg, who knew all his 
distresses, supplied him with money for immediate wants; 
and a generous lady made him the offer of a home. Madam 
von Wolzogen lived on her estate of Bauerbach, in the neigh- 
borhood of Meinungen ; she knew Schiller from his works, 
and his intimacy with her sons, who had been his fellow- 
students at Stuttgard. She invited him to her house; and 
thero treated him with an affection which helped him to 
forget the past, and look cheerfully forward to the future. 

Under this hospitable roof, Schiller had leisuro to exam- 
ine calmly the perplexed and dubious aspect of his aflEairs. 
Happily his character belonged not to the whining or sen- 
timental sort: he was not of those, in whom the pressure 
of misfortune produces nothing but unprofitable pain; who 
spend, in cherishing and investigating and deploring their 
miseries, the time which should be spent in providing a re- 
lief for them. With him, strong feeling was constantly a 
call to vigorous action : he possessed in a high degree the 
faculty of conquering his afUctions, by directing his thoughts, 
not to maxims for enduring them, or modes of expressing 
them with interest, but to plans for getting rid of them ; and 
to this disposition or habit, — too rare among men of genius, 
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men of a much higher class than mere sentimentalists^ but 
whose sensibility is out of proportion with their inventive- 
ness or activity, — we are to attribute no small influence in 
the fortunate conduct of his subsequent life. With such a 
turn of mind, Schiller, now that he was at length master of 
his own movements, could not long be at a loss for plans 
or tasks. Once settled at Bauerbach, he immediately re- 
sumed his poetical employments ; and forgot, in the regions 
of fancy, the vague uncertainties of his real condition, or 
saw prospects of amending it in a life of literature. By 
many safe and sagacious persons, the prudence of his late 
proceedings might be more than questioned; it was natural 
for many to forebode that one who left the port so rashly, 
and sailed with such precipitation, was likely to make ship- 
wreck ere the voyage had extended far : but the lapse of a 
few months put a stop to such predictions. A year had not 
passed since his departure, when Schiller sent forth his Ver- 
BekwSrung des Fiesoo and Kabcde und Liebe; tragedies which 
testified that, dangerous and arduous as the life he had se- 
lected might be, he possessed resources more than adequate 
to its emergencies. Mesco he had commenced during the 
period of his arrest at Stuttgard ; it was published, with the 
other play, in 1783 ; and soon after brought upon the Mann- 
heim theatre, with universal approbation. 

It was now about three years since the composition of 
the Bobbers had been finished ; five since the first sketch of 
it had been formed. With what zeal and success Schiller 
had, in that interval, pursued the work of his mental cul- 
ture, these two dramas are a striking proof. The first ardor 
of youth is still to be discerned in them; but it is now 
chastened by the dictates of a maturer reason, and made to 
animate the products of a much happier and more skilful 
invention. Schiller's ideas of art had expanded and grown 
clearer, his knowledge of life had enlai^ged. He exhibits 
more acquaintance with the fundamental principles of hu* 
man nature, as well as with the circumstances under which it 
usually displays itself; and far higher and juster views of the 
manner in which its manifestations should be represented. 
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In the Conspiracy of Fiesco we have to admire not only the 
energetic animation whioh the author has infused into all his 
charaoterSi but the distinctness with whioh he has discrimi* 
nated, without aggravating them; and the vividness with 
whioh he has contrived to depict the scene where they act and 
move. The political and personal relations of the Genoese 
nobility ; the luxurious splendor, the intrigues, the feuds, and 
jarring interests, which occupy them, are made visible before 
us: we understand and may appreciate the complexities of 
the conspiracy ; we mingle, as among realities, in the pompous 
and imposing movements which lead to the catastrophe. The 
catastrophe itself is displayed with peculiar effect The mid- 
night silence of the sleeping city, interrupted only by the 
distant sounds of watchmen, by the low hoarse murmur of the 
sea, or the stealthy footsteps and disguised voice of Fiesco, is 
conveyed to our imagination by some brief but graphic touches ; 
we seem to stand in the solitude and deep stillness of Genoa, 
awaiting the signal which is to burst so fearfully upon its 
slumber. At length the gun is fired; and the wild uproar 
which ensues is no less strikingly exhibited. The deeds and 
sounds of violence, astonishment and terror; the volleying 
cannon, the heavy toll of the alarm-bells, the acclamation of 
assembled thousands, ''the voice of Genoa speaking with 
Fiesco," — all is made present to us with a force and clear- 
ness, which of itself were enough to show no ordinary power 
of close and comprehensive conception, no ordinary skill in 
arranging and expressing its results. 

But it is not this felicitous delineation of circumstances and 
visible scenes that constitutes our principal enjoyment The 
faculty of penetrating through obscurity and confusion, to 
seize the characteristic features of an object, abstract or mate- 
rial ; of producing a lively description in the latter case, an 
accurate and keen scrutiny in the former, is the essential 
property of intellect, and occupies, in its best form a high 
rank in the scale of mental gifts: but the creative &culty 
of the poet» and especially of the dramatic poet, is something 
superadded to this; it is far rarer, and occupies a rank 
far higher. In this particular, Fieseo, without approaching 
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the limits of perfection, yet stands in an elevated range of 
excellence. The characters, on the whole, are imagined and 
portrayed with great impressiveness and vigor. Traces of 
old faults are indeed still to be discovered : there still seems 
a want of pliancy about the genius of the author ; a stiffness 
and heaviness in his motions. His sublimity is not to be 
questioned ; but it does not always disdain the aid of rude 
contrasts and mere theatrical effect. He paints in colors 
deep and glowing, but without sufficient skill to blend them 
delicately: he amplifies nature more than purifies it; he 
omits, but does not well conceal the omission. Fiesco has not 
the complete charm of a true though embellished resemblance 
to reality ; its attraction rather lies in a kind of colossal mag- 
nitude, wMch requires it, if seen to advantage, to be viewed 
from a distance. Yet the prevailing qualities of the piece do 
more than make us pardon such defects. If the dramatic 
imitation is not always entirely successful, it is never very 
distant from success ; and a constant flow of powerful thought 
and sentiment counteracts, or prevents us from noticing, the 
failure. We find evidence of great philosophic penetration, 
great resources of invention, directed by a skilful study of 
history and men ; and everywhere a bold grandeur of feeling 
and imagery gives life to what study has combined. The 
chief incidents have a dazzling magnificence ; the chief charac- 
ters, an aspect of majesty and force which corresponds to it. 
Fervor of heart, capaciousness of intellect and imaginatioui 
present themselves on all sides : the general effect is powerful 
and exalting. 

Fiesco himself is a personage at once probable and trag- 
ically interesting. The luxurious dissipation, in which he 
veils his daring projects, softens the rudeness of that strength 
which it half conceals. His immeasurable pride expands it- 
self not only into a disdain of subjection, but also into the 
most lofty acts of magnanimity : his blind confidence in 
fortune seems almost warranted by the resources which he 
finds in his own fearlessness and imperturbable presence of 
mind. His ambition participates in the nobleness of his other 
qualities ; he is less anxious that his rivals should yield to 

B.B Vol. 12 
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him in power than in generosity and greatoess of chancter, 
attributes of which power is with him bat the sjmbol and the 
fit employment. Ambition in Fiesoo is indeed the oommon 
wish of every mind to difihise its indiyidnal infloenoe, to see 
its own activity reflected back from the nnited minds of mil- 
lions : but it' is the common wish acting on no oommon man. 
He does not long to rule, that he may sway other wills, as it 
were, by the physical exertion of his own : he would lead ns 
captive by the superior grandeur of his qualities, once fairly 
manifested ; and he aims at dominion, chiefly as it will enable 
him to manifest these. '^ It is not the arena that he Talnes, 
but what lies in that arena : " the sovereignty is enviable, not 
for its adventitious splendor, not because it is the object ot 
coarse and universal wonder ; but as it offers, in the collected 
force of a nation, something which the loftiest mortal may 
find scope for all his powers in guiding, ''Spread out the 
thunder," Fiesco exclaims, ** into its single tonesi and it be> 
comes a hdlaby for children: pour it forth together in one 
quick peal, and the royal sound shall move the heavens.'' His 
affections are not less vehement than his other passiona : his 
heart can be melted into powerlessness and tenderness by the 
mild persuasions of his Leonora; the idea of exalting this 
amiable being mingles largely with the other motives to his 
enterprise. He is, in fact, a great, and might have been a vir- 
tuous man ; and though in the pursuit of grandeur he swerves 
from absolute rectitude, we still respect his splendid qualities, 
and admit the force of the allurements which have led him 
astray. It is but faintly that we condemn his sentiments, 
when, after a night spent in strug^es between a rigid and a 
more accommodating patriotism, be looks out of his chamber, 
as the sun is rising in its calm beauty, and gilding the waves 
and mountains, and all the innumerable palaces and domes 
and spires of Genoa, and exclaims with rapture : ''This majes* 
tic city — mine! To flame orer it like the kingly Day; to 
brood over it with a monarch's power ; all these sleepless lon^ 
ings, all these never satiated wishes to be drowned in that ui^ 
fathomable ocean ! " We admire Fiesco, we disapprove of him, 
and sympathize with him : he is crushed in the ponderous ms- 
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chineiy whioh himaelf put in motion and thought to control : 
we lament his fate^ but confess that it was not undeserved. 
He is a fit ^ offering of individual free-will to the force of 
sooial oonventiona.'' 

Fiesoo is not the only striking character in the play which 
bears his name. The narrow fanatical republican virtue of 
Verrina, the mild and venerable wisdom of the old Doria, the 
unbridled profligacy of his Kephew, even the cold^ contentedi 
irreolaimable perversity of the cut-throat Moor, all dwell in 
our recollections : but what^ next to Fiesco^ chiefly attracts us, 
is the character of Leonora his wife. Leonora is of kindred 
to Amelia in the Bobbersy but involved in more complicated 
relations, and brought nearer to the actual condition of hu- 
manity. She is such a heroine as Schiller most delights to 
draw. Meek and retiring by the softness of her nature, yet 
glowing with an ethereal ardor for all that is illustrious and 
lovely, she clings about her husband, as if her being were one 
with his. She dreams of remote and peaceful scenes, where 
Fiesco should be all to her, she all to Fiesco : her idea of love 
is, that '^ her name should lie in secret behind every one of his 
thoughts, should speak to him from every object of Nature ; 
that for him, this bright majestic universe itself were but as 
the shining jewel, on which her image, only hersy stood en- 
graved." Her character seems a reflection of Fiesco's, but 
refined from his grosser strength, and transfigured into a celes- 
tial form of purity, and tenderness, and touching grace. Jeal- 
ousy cannot move her into anger ; she languishes in concealed 
sorrow, when she thinks herself forgotten. It is affection 
alone that can rouse her into passion ; but under the influence 
of this, she forgets all weakness and fear. She cannot stay in 
her palace, on the night when Fiesco's destiny is deciding ; she 
rushes forth, as if inspired, to share in her husband's dangers 
and suUime deeds, and perishes at last in the tumult. 

The death of Leonora, so brought about, and at such a time, 
is leokoned among the blemishes of the work : that of Fiesco, 
in whioh Schiller has ventured to depart from history, is to 
be moire &vorably judged of. Fiesoo is not here acciden- 
tally drowned \ but plunged into the graves by the indi^pmnt 
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Verriiiay who forgets or stifles the feelings of friendship^ in 
his rage at political apostasy. ^' The nature of the Drama^^' 
we are justly told, ''will not suffer the operation of Chanoey or 
of an immediate Providence. Higher spirits can discern the 
minute fibres of an event stretching through the whole ex- 
panse of the system of the worlds and hanging, it may be, on 
the remotest limits of the future and the past, where man 
discerns nothing save the action itself, hovering unconnected 
in space. But the artist has to paint for the short view of 
man, whom he wishes to instruct ; not for the piercing eye of 
superior powers, from whom he leams." 

In the composition of Fieseo^ Schiller derived the main part 
of his original materials from history ; he could increase the 
effect by gorgeous representations, and ideas pre-existing in 
the mind of his reader. Enormity of incident and strange* 
ness of situation lent him a similar assistance in the Bobben. 
Kabale und Ltebe is destitute of these advantages; it is a 
tragedy of domestic life ; its means of interesting are com- 
prised within itself, and rest on very simple feelings, dignified 
by no very singular action. The name, C<mrt'Intriguing and 
Love, correctly designates its nature ; it aims at exhibiting the 
oonfiict, the victorious conflict, of political manosuvring, of 
cold worldly wisdom, with the pure impassioned movements 
of the young heart, as yet unsullied by the tarnish of every- 
day life, inexperienced in its calculations, sick of its empty 
formalities, and indignantly determined to cast off the mean 
restrictions it imposes, which bind so firmly by their number, 
though singly so contemptible. The idea is far from original : 
this is a conflict which most men have figured to themselves, 
which many men of ardent mind are in some degree constantly 
waging. To make it, in this simple form, the subject of a 
drama, seems to be a thought of Schiller's own ; but the praise, 
though not the merit of his undertaking, considerable rather 
as performed than projected, has been lessened by a multitude 
of worthless or noxious imitations. The same primary con- 
ception has been tortured into a thousand shapes, and tricked 
out with a thousand tawdry devices and meretricious oma> 
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ments, by the Eotzebnes, and other '' intellectual Jacobins,'' 
whose iffodoctions have brought what we falsely call the 
^'German Theatre " into such deserved contempt in England. 
Some portion of the gall, due only to these inflated, flimsy, and 
fantastic persons, appears to have acted on certain critics in 
estimating this play of Schiller's. August Wilhelm Schlegel 
speaks slightingly of the work : he says, " it will hardly move 
08 by its tone of overstrained sensibility, but may well afflict 
us by the painful impressions which it leaves." Our own 
experience has been different from that of Schlegel. In the 
characters of Louisa and Ferdinand Walter we discovered 
Uttle overstraining ; their sensibility we did not reckon very 
criminal ; seeing it united with a clearness of judgment, chast- 
ened by a purity of heart, and controlled by a force of virtuous 
resolution, in full proportion with itself. We rather admired 
the genius of the poet, which could elevate a poor music- 
master's daughter to the dignity of a heroine ; could represent, 
without wounding our sense of propriety, the affection of two 
noble beings, created for each other by nature, and divided by 
rank; we sympathized in their sentiments enough to feel a 
proper interest in their fate, and see in them, what the author 
meant we should see, two pure and lofty minds involved in 
the meshes of vulgar cunning, and borne to destruction by the 
cxoess of their own good qusJities and the crimes of others. 

Ferdinand is a nobleman, but not convinced that " his patent 
of nobility is more ancient or of more authority than the 
primeval scheme of the universe : " he speaks and acts like a 
young man entertaining such persuasions : disposed to yield 
everything to reason and true honor, but scarcely anything to 
mere use and wont. His passion for Louisa is the sign and 
the nourishment rather than the cause of such a temper : he 
loves her without limit, as the only creature he has ever met 
with of a like mind with himself ; and this feeling exalts into 
inspiration what was already the dictate of his nature. We 
aooompany him on his straight and plain path ; we rejoice to 
see him fling aside with a strong arm the artifices and al- 
lurements with which a worthless father and more worth- 
less associates assail him at first in vain : there is something 
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attractive in the spectaole of natiye integrity, fearless though 
inexperienced, at war with selfishness and craft; something 
moumfuly because the victory will seldom go as we would 
have it. 

Louisa is a meet partner for the generous Ferdinand: the 
poet has done justice to her character. She is timid and 
humble ; a feeling and richly gifted soul is hid in her by the 
unkindness of her earthly lot ; she is without counsellors 
except the innate holiness of her heart, and the dictates of her 
keen though untutored understanding ; yet when the hour of 
trial comes, she can obey the commands of both, and draw 
from herself a genuine nobleness of conduct, which second- 
hand prudence, and wealth, and titles, would but render less 
touching. Her filial affection, her angelic attachment to her 
lover, her sublime and artless piety, are beautifully contrasted 
with the bleakness of her external circumstances : she appears 
before us like the "one rose of the wilderness left on its 
stalk," and we grieve to see it crushed and trodden down so 
rudely. 

The innocence, the enthusiasm, the exalted life and stern 
fate of Louisa and Ferdinand give a powerful charm to this 
tragedy: it is everywhere interspersed with pieces of fine 
eloquence, and scenes which move us by their dignity or 
pathos. We recollect few passages of a more overpowering 
nature than the conclusion, where Ferdinand, beguiled by the 
most diabolical machinations to disbelieve the virtue of his 
mistress, puts himself and her to death by poison. There is 
a gloomy and solemn might in his despair; though over- 
whelmed, he seems invincible : his enemies have blinded and 
imprisoned him in their deceptions ; but only that, like Sam- 
son, he may overturn his prison-house, and bury himself, and 
all that have wronged him, in its ruins. 

The other characters of the play, though in general properly 
sustained, are not sufficiently remarkable to claim much of our 
attention. Wurm, the chief counsellor and agent of the un- 
principled, calculating Father, is wicked enough; but there 
is no great singularity in his wickedness. He is little more 
than the dry, cool, and now somewhat vulgar miscreant, the 
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villanous Attorney of modern novels. Kalb also is but a 
worthless subject, and what is worse, but indifferently handled. 
He is meant for the feather-brained thing of tags and laces, 
which frequently inhabits courts ; but he wants the grace and 
agility proper to the species ; he is less a fool than a blockhead, 
less perverted than totally inane. Schiller's strength lay not 
in comedy, but in something far higher. The great merit of 
the present work consists in the characters of the hero and 
heroine ; and in this respect it ranks at the very head of its 
class. As a tragedy of common life, we know of few rivals to 
it, certainly of no superior. 

The production of three such pieces as the Bohbem^ Fieso^, 
and Kaiftde und Liebe, already announced to the world that 
another great and original mind had appeared, from whose 
maturity, when such was the promise of its youth, the highest 
expectations might be formed. These three plays stand re- 
lated to each other in regard to their nature and form, as well 
as date : they exhibit the progressive state of Schiller's educa- 
tion ; show us the fiery enthusiasm of youth, exasperated into 
wildness, astonishing in its movements rather than sublime ; 
and the same enthusiasm gradually yielding to the sway of 
reason, gradually using itself to the constraints prescribed by 
sound judgment and more extensive knowledge. Of the three, 
the Bobbers is doubtless the most singular, and likely perhaps 
to be the most widely popular : but the latter two are of more 
real worth in the eye of taste, and will better bear a careful 
and rigorous study. 

With the appearance of Fiesoo and its companion, the first 
period of Schiller's literary history may conclude. The stormy 
confusions of his youth were now subsiding; after all his 
aberrations, repulses, and perplexed wanderings, he was at 
length about to reach his true destination, and times of more 
serenity began to open for him. Two such tragedies as he 
had lately offered to the world made it easier for his friend 
Dalberg to second his pretensions. Schiller was at last grati- 
fied by the fulfilment of his favorite scheme; in September 
1783, he went to Mannheim, as poet to the theatre^ a post of 
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respectability and reasonable pn^ to the duties of which 
he forthwith addressed himself witii all his heart. He was 
not long afterwards elected a member of the German Society 
established for literary objects in Mannheim ; and he Talued 
the honor, not only as a testimony of respect from a hi^y 
estimable qnarter, but also as a means of nniting him more 
closely with men of kindred pursuits and tempers : and whal 
was more than all, of quieting forever his apprehensions from 
the goTemment at Stuttgard. Since his arrival at Mannheim, 
one or two suspicious incidents had again alarmed him on this 
head; but being now acknowledged as a subject of the Elector 
Palatine, naturalized by law in his new country, he had noth* 
ing more to fear from the Duke of Wiirtemberg. 

Satisfied with his moderate income, safe, free, and sur- 
rounded by friends that loved and honored him, Schiller now 
looked confidently forward to what all his efforts had been 
a search and hitherto a fruitless search for, an 
life of intellectual labor. What effect this happy aspect of 
circumstances must have produced upon him may be easily 
conjectured. Through many years he had been inured to agi- 
tation and distress ; now peace and liberty and hope, sweet in 
themselves, were sweeter for their novelty. For the first time 
in his life, he saw himself allowed to obey without reluctance 
the ruling bias of his nature ; for the first time inclination and 
duty went hand in hand. His activity awoke with renovated 
force in this favorable scene; long-thwarted, half-forgotten 
projects again kindled into brightness, as the possibility of 
their accomplishment became apparent : Schiller glowed with 
a generous pride when he felt his faculties at his own disposal, 
and thought of the use he meant to make of them. *' All my 
connections," he said, '' are now dissolved. The public is now 
all to me, my study, my sovereign, my confidant To the 
public alone I henceforth belong; before this and no other 
tribunal will I place myself; this alone do I reverenoe and 
fear. Something majestic hovers before me, as I determine 
now to wear no other fetters but the sentence of the world, to 
appeal to no other throne but the soul of man." 

These expressions are extracted from the piefaoe to his 
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Thalioy a periodical work which he undertook in 1784^ devoted 
to subjects connected with poetry, and chiefly with the drama. 
In such sentiments we leave him, commencing the arduous 
and perilousy but also glorious and sublime duties of a life 
consecrated to the discovery of truth, and the creation of 
intellectual beauty. He was now exclusively what is called 
> Man ofLetten, for the rest of his days. 



PART n. 

FROM SCHILLER'S SETTLEMENT AT MANNHEIM TC 

HIS SETTLEMENT AT JENA, 

1783-1790. 

If to know wisdom were to practise it ; if fame brought true 
dignity and peace of mind ; or happiness consisted in nourish- 
ing the intellect with its appropriate food, and surrounding 
the imagination with ideal beauty, a literary life would be the 
most enviable which the lot of this world affords. But the 
truth is far otherwise. The Man of Letters has no immutable, 
all-conquering volition, more than other men ; to understand 
and to perform are two very different things with him as with 
every one. His fame rarely exerts a favorable influence on 
his dignity of character, and never on his peace of mind : its 
glitter is external, for the eyes of others ; within, it is but the 
aliment of unrest, the oil cast upon the ever-gnawing fire of 
ambition, quickening into fresh vehemence the blaze which it 
stills for a moment Moreover, this Man of Letters is not 
wholly made of spirit, but of clay and spirit mixed : his think- 
ing faculties may be nobly trained and exercised, but he must 
have affections as well as thoughts to make him happy, and 
food and raiment must be given him or he dies. Far &om 
being the mosu enviable, his way of life is perhaps, among 
the many modes by which an ardent mind endeavors to ex« 
press its activity, the most thickly beset with suffering and 
degradation. Look at the biography of authors ! Except the 
Newgate Calendar, it is the most sickening chapter in the 
history of man. The calamities of these people are a fertile 
topic; and too often their faults and vices have kept pace 
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with their oalamities. Nor is it difficult to see how this has 
happened. Talent of any sort is generally aocompanied with 
a peculiar fineness of sensibility ; of genius this is the most 
essential constituent ; and life in any shape has sorrows enough 
for hearts so formed. The employments of literature sharpen 
this natural tendency; the yexations that accompany them 
frequently exasperate it into morbid soreness. The cares and 
toils of literature are the business of life ; its delights are too 
ethereal and too transient to furnish that perennial flow of 
satisfaction, coarse but plenteous and substantial, of which 
happiness in this world of ours is made. The most finished ef- 
forts of the mind give it little pleasure, frequently they give it 
pain ; for men's aims are ever far beyond their strength. And 
the outward recompense of these undertakings, the distinction 
they confer, is of still smaller value : the desire for it is in- 
satiable even when successful; and when baffled, it issues 
in jealousy and envy, and every pitiful and painful feeling. 
So keen a temperament with so little to restrain or satisfy, so 
much to distress or tempt it, produces contradictions which 
few are adequate to reconcile. Hence the unhappiness of 
literary men, hence their faults and follies. 

Thus literature is apt to form a dangerous and discontenting 
occupation even for the amateur. But for him whose rank and 
worldly comforts depend on it, who does not live to write, but 
writes to live, its difficulties and perils are fearfully increased. 
Few spectacles are more afflicting than that of such a man, so 
gifted and so fated, so jostled and tossed to and fro in the rude 
bustle of life, the bufietings of which he is so little fitted to 
endure. Cherishing, it may be, the loftiest thoughts, and 
clogged with the meanest wants ; of pure and holy purposes, 
yet ever driven from the straight path by the pressure of ne- 
cessity, or the impulse of passion ; thirsting for glory, and 
frequently in want of daily bread ; hovering between the em- 
pyrean of his fancy and the squalid desert of reality ; cramped 
and foiled in his most strenuous exertions ; dissatisfied with 
his best performances, disgusted with his fortune, this Man of 
Letters too often spends his weary days in conflicts with ob- 
•oore misery : harassed, chagrined, debased, or maddened ; the 
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▼iotim at onoe of tragedy and faioe ; the last forlorn outpost 
in the war of Mind against Matter. Many are the noble soob 
that have perished bitterly, with their tasks unfinished, under 
these corroding woes! Some in utter fiuninei like Otway; 
some in dark insanity, like Cowper and Collins ; some, like 
Chatterton, hare sought out a more stem quietus, and turning 
their indignant steps away from a world which refused them 
welcome, have taken refuge in that strong Fortress, where 
poverty and cold n^lect, and the thousand natural shocks 
which flesh is heir to^ could not reach them any more. 

Yet among these men are to be found the brightest speci- 
mens and the chief benefactors of mankind ! It is they that 
keep awake the finer parts of our souls ; that give us better 
aims than power or pleasure, and withstand the total sover- 
eignty of Mammon in this earth. They are the vanguard in 
the march of mind ; the intellectual Backwoodsmen, reclaim- 
ing from the idle wilderness new territories for the thought 
and the activity of their happier brethren. Pity that from all 
their conquests, so rich in benefit to others, themselves should 
reap so little ! But it is vain to murmur. They are volunteers 
in this cause ; they weighed the charms of it against the perils : 
and they must abide the results of their decision, as all must. 
The hardships of the course they follow are formidable, but 
not all inevitable ; and to such as pursue it rightly, it is not 
without its great rewards. If an author's life is more agitated 
and more painful than that of others, it may also be made 
more spirit-stirring and exalted : fortune may render him un- 
happy ; it is only himself that can make him despicable. The 
history of genius has, in fact, its bright side as well as its 
dark. And if it is distressing to survey the misery, and what 
is worse, the debasement of so many gifted men, it is doubly 
cheering on the other hand to reflect on the few, who, amid 
the temptations and sorrows to which life in all its provinces 
and most in theirs is liable, have. travelled through it in oalm 
and virtuous majesty, and are now hallowed in our memories, 
not less for their conduct than their writings. Such men are 
the flower of this lower world : to such alone can the epithei 
of great be applic^d with its true emphasis. There is a oon- 
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gruity in their proceedings which one loves to contemplate : 
«<he who would write heroic poems, should make his whole 
life a heroic poem." 

So thought our Milton ; and, what was more difficult, he 
acted so. To Milton, the moral king of authors, a heroic mul- 
titude, out of many ages and countries, might be joined; a 
^ cloud of witnesses," that encompass the true literary man 
throughout his pilgrimage, inspiring him to lofty emulation, 
cheering his solitary thoughts with hope, teaching him to 
struggle, to endure, to conquer difficulties, or, in failure and 

heavy sufferings, to 

''arm tV obdared breast 
With stabbom patience as with triple steel." 

To this august series, in his own degree, the name of Schiller 
may be added. 

Schiller lived in more peaceful times than Milton ; his his- 
tory is less distinguished by obstacles surmounted, or sacrifices 
made to principle ; yet he had his share of trials to encounter ; 
and the admirers of his writings need not feel ashamed of 
the way in which he bore it. One virtue, the parent of many 
others, and the most essential of any, in his circumstances, he 
possessed in a supreme degree ; he was devoted with entire 
and unchanging ardor to the cause he had embarked in. The 
extent of his natural endowments might have served, with a 
less eager character, as an excuse for long periods of indolence, 
broken only by fits of casual exertion : with him it was but a 
new incitement to improve and develop them. The Ideal Man 
that lay within him, the image of himself as he ahovld be, was 
formed upon a strict and curious standard ; and to reach this 
constantly approached and constantly receding emblem of per- 
fection, was the unwearied effort of his life. This crowning 
principle of conduct, never ceasing to inspire his energetic 
mind, introduced a consistency into his actions, a firm cohe- 
rence into his character, which the changeful condition of his 
history rendered of peculiar importance. His resources, his 
place of residence, his associates, his worldly prospects, might 
vary as they pleased ; this purpose did not vary ; it was ever 
present with him to nerve every better faculty of his head and 
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kearty to inrest the chequered ▼fciwritndet of his fortoiie with 
a digmtj derired from himgelf. The nal of his nature orer* 
came the temptations to that loitering and indeeisioDy tha* 
fluctnatioD between sloth and onnsnming toil, that infirmity of 
resolotioD, with all its tormenting and enfeebling oooseqnenoe^ 
to which a literarj man, working as he does at a solitvy task, 
uncalled for by any pressing tangible demand, and to he reocm- 
pensed faj distant and dabions advantage, is especiaDy exposed. 
Unity of aim, aided by ordinary vigor of characteiv will gen- 
erally insure perseverance; a quality not ranked among the 
cardinal virtues, but as essential as any of them to the proper 
conduct of life. yine4enths of the miseries and vices of man* 
kind proceed from idleness : with men of qoiek minds, to whom 
it is especially pemicioos, this habit is commonly the fr%ut of 
many disappointments and schemes oft balBed ; and men fail 
in their schemes not so much from the want of strength as 
from the ill-direction of it. The weakest living creature, by 
concentrating his powers on a sii^e object, can accomplish 
something : the strongest, by dispersing his over many, may 
fail to accomplish anything. The drop^ by continual ^*Jl^"c 
bores its passage through the hardest rock; the hasty torrent 
rushes over it with hideous uproar, and leaves no trace behind. 
Few men have applied more steadfastly to the business of 
their life, or been more resolutely diligent than Schiller. 

The profession of theatrical poet was, in his present circnm* 
stances, particularly favorable to the maintenance of this whole- 
some state of mind. In the fulfilment of its duties, while he 
gratified his own dearest predilections, he was likewise warmly 
seconded by the prevailing taste of the public The interest 
excited by the stage, and the importance attached to erery- 
thing connected with it, are greater in Germany than in any 
other part of £urope, not excepting France, or even Paris. 
Nor, as in Paris, is the stage in Crenuan towns considered 
merely as a mental recreation, an elegant and pleasant mode 
of filling up the vacancy of tedious evenings : in Germany, it 
has the advantage of being comparatively new ; and its exhi- 
bitions are directed to a class of minds attuned to a far higher 
pitch of feeling. The Germans are accused of a proneneas to 
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amplify and ByBtexnatize, to admire with exoesB, and to findi 
in whatever oaJls forth their applause, an epitome of a thon- 
nod exoellenciesi which no one else can discoTer in it ^heir 
diseoBsions on the theatre do certainly give color to this 
charge. Nothing, at least to an English reader, can appear 
more disproportionate than the influence they impute to the 
stage, and the quantity of anxious investigation they devote 
to its oonoems. 

With us, the question about the moral tendency of theatri- 
cal amusements is now very generally consigned to the medi- 
tation of debating clubs, and speculative societies of young 
men under age ; with our neighbors it is a weighty subject of 
inquiry for minds of almost the highest order. With us, the 
stage is considered as a harmless pastime, wholesome because 
it occupies the man by occupying his mental, not his sensual 
fiioulties ; one of the many departments of fictitious represen- 
tation ; perhaps the most exciting, but also the most transitory ; 
sometimes hurtful, generally beneficial, just as the rest are ; 
entitled to no peculiar regard, and far inferior in its effect to 
many others which have no special apparatus for their appli- 
cation. The Oermans, on the contrary, talk of it as of some 
new organ for refining the hearts and minds of men ; a sort of 
lay pulpit, the worthy ally of the sacred one, and perhaps even 
better fitted to exalt some of our nobler feelings ; because its 
objects are much more varied, and because it speaks to us 
through many avenues, addressing the eye by its pomp and 
decorations, t^e ear by its harmonies, and the heart and imag- 
ination by its poetical embellishments, and heroic acts and 
sentiments. Influences still more mysterious are hinted at, if 
not directly announced. An idea seems to lurk obscurely at 
the bottom of certain of their abstruse and elaborate specula- 
tions, as if the stage were destined to replace some of those 
sublime illusions which the progress of reason is fast driving 
from the earth ; as if its pageantry, and allegories, and figura- 
tive shadowing-forth of things, might supply men's nature with 
much of that quickening nourishment which we once derived 
from the superstitions and mythologies of darker ages. View- 
ing the matter in this light, they proceed in the management 
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of it with all due earnestness. Hence their minnte and pain- 
ful investigations of the origin of dramatic emotion, of its 
▼ariocis kinds and degrees; their subdivisions of romantic an4 
heroic and romantioo-heroicy and the other endless jargon thst 
encombers their critical writings. The zeal of the people cir- 
responds with that of their instmctors. The want of nure 
important pablic interests naturally contributes still farther 
to the prominence of this, the discussion of which is not for* 
bidden, or sure to be without effect Literature attracts nearly 
all the powerful thought that circulates in Germany; and the 
theatre is the great nucleus of German literature. 

It was to be expected that Schiller would participate in a 
feeling so uniyersal, and so accordant with his own wishes and 
prospects. The theatre of Mannheim was at that period one of 
the best in Germany; he felt proud of the share which he had 
in conducting it| and exerted himself with his usual alacrity 
in promoting its various objects. Connected with the duties 
of his oiBce, was the more personal duty of improving his own 
faculties, and extending his knowledge of the art which he 
had engaged to cultivate. He read much, and studied more. 
The perusal of Comeille, Bacine, Voltaire, and the other 
French classics, could not be without advantage to one whose 
exuberance of power, and defect of taste, were the only faults 
he had ever been reproached with ; and the sounder ideas thus 
acquired, he was constantly busy in exemplifying by attempts 
of his own. His projected translations from Shakspeaie and 
the French were postponed for the present : indeed, except in 
the instance of Macbethy they were never finished: his Cbti- 
radin wm Sehwaben, and a second part of the Eobberty were 
likewise abandoned: but a number of minor undertakings 
sufficiently evinced his diligence : and Don Carloi^ which he 
had now seriously commenced, was occupying all his poetical 
faculties. 

Another matter he had much at heart was the setting forth 
of a periodical work, devoted to the concerns of the stage. In 
this enterprise, Schiller had expected the patronage and ot^ 
operation of the (German Society, of which he was a member. 
It did not strike him that any other motive than a genuine 
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love of art, and zeal for its advancementi could have induced 
men to join such a body. But the zeal of the Grerman Society 
was more according to knowledge than that of their new asso- 
ciate : they listened with approving ear to his vivid represen- 
tationsy and wide-spreading projects, but declined taking any 
part in the execution of them. Dalberg alone seemed willing 
to support him. Mortified, but not disheartened by their 
coldness, Schiller reckoned up his means of succeeding with- 
out them. The plan of his work was contracted within 
narrower limits; he determined to commence it on his own 
resources. After much delay, the first number of the Bhei- 
nisehe Thalia^ enriched by three acts of Don Carlos, appeared 
in 1785. It was continued, with one short interruptioui till 
1794. The main purpose of the work being the furtherance of 
dramatic art, and the extension and improvement of the public 
taste for such entertainments, its chief contents are easy to be 
guessed at ; theatrical criticisms, essays on the nature of the 
stage, its history in various countries, its moral and intelleo- 
tnal effects, and the best methods of producing them. A part 
of the publication was open to poetry and miscellaneous 
discussion. 

Meditating so many subjects so assiduously, Schiller knew 
not what it was to be unemployed. Yet the task of com- 
posing dramatic varieties, of training players, and deliberating 
in the theatrical senate, or even of expressing philosophically 
his opinions on these points, could not wholly occupy such a 
mind as his. There were times when, notwithstanding his 
own prior habits, and all the vaunting of dramaturgists, he 
felt that their scenic glories were but an empty show, a lying 
refuge, where there was no abiding rest for the souL His 
eager spirit turned away from their paltry world of paste- 
board, to dwell among the deep and serious interests of the 
living world of men. The Thalictf besides its dramatic specu- 
lations and performances, contains several of his poems, which 
indicate that his attention, though officially directed else- 
whither, was alive to all the common concerns of humanity ; 
that he looked on life not more as a writer than as a man. 
The LaurcL, whom he celebrates, was not a vision of the mind; 
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bat a liTing fail one, whom he saw daily, and lored in thA 
seorecy of hia heart His Gruppe au$ dem Tartarus (Giaop 
from Tartams), his Kindesmdrderinn (Injbnticide), aie pio- 
dnets of a mind brooding orer dark and mysterions things. 
While improving in the art of poetiy, in the capability of 
uttering his thonghts in the form best adapted to expresf 
them, he was likewise improving in the more valnable art of 
thought itself ; and applying it not only to the business of tke 
imagination, but also to those profound and solemn inquiries, 
which every reasonable mortal is called to engage with. 

In particular, the PhUosophueKe Briefer written about this 
period, exhibits Schiller in a new, and to us more interesting 
point of view. Julius and Baphael are the emblems of his 
own fears end his own hopes; their Fhiloscphie Letten un> 
fold to us many a gloomy conflict that had passed in the 
secret chambers of tiieir author's souL Sceptical doubts on 
the most important of all subjects were natural to such an 
understanding as SchiUer's ; but his heart was not of a temper 
to rest satisfied with doubts ; or to draw a sorry compensation 
for them from the pride of superior acuteness, or the vulgar 
pleasure of producing an effect on others by assailing their 
dearest and holiest persuasions. With him the question about 
the essence of our being was not a subject for shallow speculsp 
tion, charitably named scientific; still less for vain jangling 
and polemical victories: it was a fearful mystery, which it 
concerned all the deepest sympathies and most sublime an* 
ticipations of his mind to have explained. It is no idle 
curiosity, but the shuddering voice of nature that asks : ^If 
our happiness depend on the harmonious play of the sen- 
sorium ; if our conviction may waver with the beating of the 
pulse?'' What Schiller's ultimate opinions on these points 
were, we are nowhere specially informed. That his heart 
was orthodox, that the whole universe was for him a temple, 
in which he offered up the continual sacrifice of devout adora- 
tion, his works and life bear noble testimony ; yet, here and 
there, his fairest visions seem as if suddenly sicklied over 
with a pale cast of doubt ; a withering shadow seems to flit 
across his soul, and chill it in his loftiest moods. The dark 
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condition of the man who longs to believe and longs in vain, 
he can represent with a yerisimilitude and touching beauty, 
which shows it to have been familiar to himself. Apart from 
their ingenuityi there is a certain severe pathos in some of 
these passages, which affects us with a peculiar emotion. The 
hero of another work is made to express himself in these 
terms: — 

'' What went before and what will follow me, I regard as 
two black impenetrable curtains, which hang down at the two 
extremities of human life, and which no living man has yet 
drawn aside. Many hundreds of generations have already 
stood before them with their torches, guessing anxiously what 
lies behind. On the curtain of Futurity, many see their own 
shadows, the forms of their passions enlarged and put ia 
motion ; they shrink in terror at this image of themselves. 
Poets, philosophers, and founders of states, have painted this 
curtain with their dreams, more smiling or more dark, as the 
sky above them was cheerful or gloomy ; and their pictures 
deceive the eye when viewed from a distance. Many jugglers 
too make profit of this our universal curiosity : by their strange 
mummeries, they have set the outstretched fancy in amaze- 
ment. A deep silence reigns behind this curtain ; no one once 
within it will answer those he has left without ; all you can 
hear is a hollow echo of your question, as if you shouted into 
a chasm. To the other side of this curtain we are all bound : 
men grasp hold of it as they pass, trembling, joncertain who 
may stand within it to receive them, quid sU id quod tatUum 
marituri vident. Some unbelieving people there have been, 
who have asserted that this curtain did but make a mockery 
of men, and that nothing could be seen because nothing wcls 
behind it : but to convince these people, the rest have seized 
them, and hastily pushed them in." ^ 

The Philosophic Letters paint the struggles of an ardent^ 
enthusiastic, inquisitive spirit to deliver itself from the har- 
assing uncertainties, to penetrate the dread obscurity, which 
overhangs the lot of man. The first faint scruples of the 
Doubter are settled by the maxim: ^'Believe nothing but 

1 Dv (kiaundter^ 8chillezB Werke, B. It. p. 360. 
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thy own reason; there is nothing holier than truth." But 
Beason, employed in such an inquiry, can do but half the 
work: she is like the Conjuror that has pronounced the spell 
of invocation, but has forgot the counter-word ; spectres and 
shadowy forms come crowding at his summons; in endless 
multitudes they press and hoyer round his magic circle, and 
the terror-struck Black-artist cannot lay them. Julius finds 
that on rejecting the primary dictates of feeling, the system 
of dogmatical belief, he is driven to the system of materialism. 
Becoiling in horror from this dead and cheerless creedi he toils 
and wanders in the labyrinths of pantheism, seeking comfort 
and rest, but finding none ; till, baffled and tired, and sick at 
hearty he seems inclined, as far as we can judge, to renounce 
the dreary problem altogether, to shut the eyes of his too keen 
understanding, and take refuge under the shade of Bevelation. 
The anxieties and errors of Julius are described in glowing 
terms ; his intellectual subtleties are mingled with the elo- 
quence of intense feeling. The answers of his friend are in a 
similar style ; intended not more to convince than to persuade. 
The whole work is full of passion as well as acuteness ; the 
impress of a philosophic and poetic mind striving with all its 
vast energies to make its poetry and its philosophy agree. 
Considered as exhibiting the state of Schiller's thoughts at 
this period, it possesses a peculiar interest. In other respects 
there is little in it to allure us. It is short and incomplete ; 
there is little originality in the opinions it expresses, and none 
in the form of its composition. As an argument on either 
side, it is too rhetorical to be of much weight ; it abandons the 
inquiry when its difficulties and its value are becoming 
greatest, and breaks off abruptly without arriving at any oon- 
elusion. Schiller has surveyed the dark Serbonian bog of 
Infidelity : but he has made no causeway through it : the 
PhUo$ophic Letters are a fragment. 

Amid employments so varied, with health, and freedom from 
the coarser hardships of life, Schiller's feelings might be 
earnest, but could scarcely be unhappy. His mild and amiable 
manners, united to such goodness of heart, and such height 
of aooomplishment, endeared him to all classes of society iu 
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Mannheim ; Dalberg was still his warm friend ; Schwann and 
Laura he conyersed with daily. His genius was fast enlarging 
its empire, and fast acquiring more complete command of it ; 
he was loved and admired, rich in the enjoyment of present 
activity and fame, and richer in the hope of what was coming. 
Tet in proportion as his faculties and his prospects expanded, 
he began to view his actual situation with less and less con- 
tentment. For a season after his arrival, it was natural that 
Mannheim should appear to him as land does to the ship- 
wrecked mariner, fuU of gladness and beauty, merely because 
it is land. It was equally natural that, after a time, this senti- 
ment should abate and pass away; that his place of refuge 
should appear but as other places, only with its difficulties and 
discomforts aggravated by their nearness. His revenue was 
inconsiderable here, and dependent upon accidents for its con- 
tinuance ; a share in directing the concerns of a provincial 
theatre, a task not without its irritations, was little adequate 
to satisfy the wishes of a mind like his. Schiller longed for 
a wider sphere of action ; the world was all before him ; he 
lamented that he should still be lingering on the mere out- 
skirts of its business ; that he should waste so much time and 
effort in contending with the irascible vanity of players, or 
watching the ebbs and flows of public taste ; in resisting small 
grievances, and realizing a small result. He determined upon 
leaving Mannheim. If destitute of other holds, his prudence 
might still have taught him to smother this unrest, the never- 
failing inmate of every human breast, and patiently continue 
where he was: but various resources remained to him, and 
various hopes invited him from other quarters. The produce 
of his works, or even the exercise of his profession, would 
insure him a competence anywhere ; the former had already 
gained him distinction and good-will in every part of Germany. 
The first number of his Thalia had arrived at the court of 
Hessen-Darmstadt while the Duke of Sachsen-Weimar hap- 
pened to be there : the perusal of the first acts of Dan Car' 
las had introduced the author to that enlightened prince, 
who expressed his satisfaction and respect by transmitting 
him the title of Counsellor. A less splendid but not less 
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trathfol or pleasing testunooial had lately reaohed him from 
Leipcig. 

^Some days ago,^ he writee, ''I met with a yery flattering 
and agreeable surprise. There came to me, oat of Leip^g, 
from onknown hands, f oar parcels, and as many letters, written 
with the highest enthosiasm towards me, and overflowing with 
poetical demotion. They were accompanied by fbor miniature 
portraits, two of which are of veiy beantifal yoang ladies, and 
by a pocket-book sewed in the finest taste. Bach a present^ 
from people who can haye no interest in it^ bat to let me know 
that they wish me well, and thank me for some eheerfal hours, 
I prize extremely; the loudest applaose of the world could 
scarcely have flattered me so agreeably.'' 

Perhaps this incident, trifling as it was, might not be wiUi- 
out effect in deciding the choice of his future residence. Leip- 
zig had the more substantial charm of being a centre of actiTity 
and commerce of all sorts, that of literature not excepted ; and 
it contained some more efFectual friends of Schiller than these 
his unseen admirers. He resolved on going thither. His 
wishes and intentions are minutely detailed to Huber, his 
chief intimate at Leipzig, in a letter written shortly before 
his removaL We translate it for the hints it gives us of Schil- 
ler's tastes and habits at that period of his history. 



''This, then, is probably the last letter I shall write to yoQ 
from Mannheim. The time from the fifteenth of March has 
hung upon my hands, like a trial for life ; and, thank Heaven ! 
I am now ten whole days nearer you. And now, my good 
friend, as you have already consented to take my entire confi- 
dence upon your shoulders, allow me the pleasure of litaiiing 
you into the interior of my domestic wishes. 

''In my new establishment at Leipzig,! purpose to avoid one 
error, which has plagued me a great deal here in M^nnK^m 
It is this : No longer to conduct my own housekeepings and 
also no longer to live alone. The former is not by any means 
a business I excel in. It costs me less to execute a whole con- 
spiracy, in five acts, than to settle my domestic arrangements 
for a week ; aod poetry, you yourself know, is but a dangeroua 
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Msistant in calcolations of economy. My mind is drawn dif- 
farent ways ; I fall headlong out of my ideal world, if a holed 
stocking remind me of the real world. 

^' As to the other point, I require for my private happiness 
to have a true warm friend that woold be ever at my hand, 
like my better angel ; to whom I could communicate my nas- 
cent ideas in the very act of conceiving them, not needing to 
transmit them, as at present, by letters or long visits. Kay, 
when this friend of mine lives beyond the four comers of my 
hoQse, the trifling circumstance, that in order to reach him I 
must cross the street, dress myself, and so forth, will of itself 
destroy the enjoyment of the moment, and the train of my 
thoughts is torn in pieces before I see him. 

^ Observe you, my good fellow, these are petty matters ; but 
petty matters often bear the weightiest result in the manage- 
ment of life. I know myself better than perhaps a thousand 
mothers' sons know themselves ; I understand how much, and 
frequently how little, I require to be completely happy. The 
question therefore is : Can I get this wish of my heart fulfilled 
in Leipzig? 

^ If it were possible that I could make a lodgment with 
you, all my cares on that head would be removed. I am no 
bad neighbor, as perhaps you imagine ; I have pliancy enough 
to suit myself to another, and here and there withal a certain 
knack, as Yorick says, at helping to make him merrier and 
better. Failing this, if you could find me any person that 
would undertake my small economy, everything would still be 
welL 

'^I want nothing but a bedroom, which might also be my 
working room ; and another chamber for receiving visits. The 
house-gear necessary for me are a good chest of drawers, a 
desk, a bed and so&, a table, and a few chairs. With these 
convenienoes, my accommodation were sufficiently provided 
for. 

** I cannot live on the ground-floor, nor close by the ridge- 
tile; also my windows positively must not look into the 
churchyard. I love men, and therefore like their bustle. 
If I cannot so arrange it that we (meaning the quintuple 
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alliance^) sliall mess together, I would engage at the table 
iPhote of the inn; for I had rather fast than eat without com- 
pany, large, or else particularly good. 

<'I write all this to you, my dearest friend, to forewarn 
you of my silly tastes ; and, at all eyents, that I may put it 
in your power to take some preparatory steps, in one place or 
another, for my settlement. My demands are, in truth, con- 
foundedly naive, but your goodness has spoiled me. 

** The first part of the Thalia must already be in your po»- 
session; the doom of Carlos will ere now be pronounced. Yet 
I will take it from you orally. Had we five not been ao> 
quainted, who knows but we might have become so on occasion 
of this very Carlos ? " 

Schiller went accordingly to Leipzig ; though whether Huber 
received him, or he found his humble necessaries elsewhere, 
we have not learned. He arrived in the end of March, 1786, 
after eighteen months' residence at Mannheim. The reception 
he met with, his amusements, occupations, and prospects are 
described in a letter to the Kammerrath Schwann, a book- 
seller at Mannheim, alluded to above. Except Dalberg^ 
Schwann had been his earliest friend ; he was now endeared 
to him by subsequent familiarity, not of letters and writing 
but of daily intercourse ; and what was more than all, by the 
circumstance that Laura was his daughter. The letter, it will 
be seen, was written with a weightier object than the pleaauie 
of describing Leipzig : it is dated 24th April, 1785. 

*^ You have an indubitable right to be angry at my long 
silence; yet I know your goodness too well to be in doubt 
that you will pardon me. 

''When a man, unskilled as I am in the busy world, visits 
Leipzig for the first time, during the Fair, it is, if not ex- 
cusable, at least intelligible, that among the multitude of 
strange things running through his head^ he should for a few 
days lose recollection of himself. Such, my dearest friend, 
has till to-day been nearly my case ; and even now I have to 
steal from many avocations the pleasing moments whiohy in 
idea, I mean to spend with you at Mannheim. 

1 Who tbs olher three wan is nowhere psiticiilsrly nientk»edi 
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*' Our journey hitheri of which Herr Gdtz will give you a 
ebcumstantial description, was the most dismal you can well 
imagine ; Bog, Snow and Bain were the three wicked foes that 
by turns assailed us ; and though we used an additional pair 
of horses all the way from Vach, yet our travelling, which 
should have ended on Friday, was spun out till Sunday. It is 
universally maintained that the Fair has visibly suffered by 
the shocking state of the roads ; at all events, even in my eyes, 
the crowd of sellers and buyers is far beneath the descrip- 
tion I used to get of it in the Empire. 

''In the very first week of my residence here, I made innu- 
merable new acquaintances; among whom, Weisse, Oeser, 
Hiller, ZoUikofer, Professor Huber, Jiinger, the famous actor 
Beinike, a few merchants' families of the place, and some Ber- 
lin people, are the most interesting. During Fair-time, as you 
know well, a person cannot get the full enjoyment of any 
one ; our attention to the individual is dissipated in the noisy 
multitude. 

''My most pleasant recreation hitherto has been to visit 
Bichter's coffee-house, where I constantly find half the taarld 
of Leipzig assembled, and extend my acquaintance with for- 
eigners and natives. 

'' From various quarters I have had some alluring invita- 
tions to Berlin and Dresden ; which it will be difficult for 
me to withstand. It is quite a peculiar case, my friend, to 
have a literary name. The few men of worth and considera- 
tion who offer you their intimacy on that score, and whose 
regard is really worth coveting, are too disagreeably counter- 
weighed by the baleful swarm of creatures who keep hum- 
ming round you, like so many flesh-flies ; gape at you as if 
you were a monster, and condescend moreover, on the strength 
of one or two blotted sheets, to present themselves as col- 
leagues. Many people cannot understand how a man that 
wrote the BMers should look like another son of Adam. 
Glose-cnt hair, at the very least, and postilion's boots, and a 
hunter's whip, were expected. 

" Many families are in the habit here of spending the sum- 
in some of the adjacent villages, and so enjoying the 
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pleasures of the country. I mean to pass a few months in 
Oohlisy which lies only a quarter of a league from Leipsigi 
with a very pleasant walk leading to it, through the Boeen- 
thaL Here I purpose being very diligent, working at CarioB 
and the Thalia ; that so, wMch perhaps will please you more 
than anything, I may gradually and silently return to my 
medical profession. I long impatiently for that epoch of my 
life, when my prospects may be settled and determined^ when 
I may follow my darling pursuits merely for my own pleasure. 
At one time I studied medicine eon amore ; could I not do it 
now with still greater keenness ? 

^'ThiSy my best friend, might of itself convince you of the 
truth and firmness of my purpose ; but what should offer you 
the most complete security on that point, what must banish 
all your doubts about my steadfastness, I have yet kept secret 
Nina or never I must speak it out. Distance alone gives me 
courage to express the wish of my heart. Frequently enough, 
when I used to have the happiness of being near you, has this 
confession hovered on my tongue ; but my confidence always 
forsook me, when I tried to utter it. My best friend I Tour 
goodness, your affection, your generosity of heart, have en- 
couraged me in a hope which I can justify by nothing but the 
friendship and respect you have always shown me. My free, 
unconstrained access to your house afforded me the opportun- 
ity of intimate acquaintance with your amiable daughter; 
and the frank, kind treatment with which both you and she 
honored me, tempted my heart to entertain the bold wish of 
becoming your son. My prospects have hitherto been dim and 
vague ; they now begin to alter in my favor. I will strive with 
more continuous vigor when the goal is clear ; do you decide 
whether I can reach it, when the dearest wish of my heart 
supports my zeal. 

^'Tet two short years and my whole fortune will be deter- 
mined. I feel how much I ask, how boldly, and with how 
little right I ask it. A year is past since this thought took 
possession of my soul ; but my esteem for you and your es* 
eellent daughter was too high to allow room for a wish, which 
•t that time I could found on no solid basis. I made it a dutf 
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with myself to visit yonr house less frequently^ and to dissi 
pale sndh feelings by absence ; but this poor artifice did not 
antilme. 

''The Duke of Weimar was the first person to whom I dis> 
doted mysell His anticipating goodness, and the declaration 
that he took an interest in my happiness, induced me to oon- 
fess that this happiness depended on a union with your noble 
daughter ; and he expressed his satisfaction at my choice. I 
have reason to hope that he will do more, should it come to 
the point of completing my happiness by this union. 

'^I shall add nothing farther: I know well that hundreds 

of others might afford your daughter a more splendid fate 

than I at this moment can promise her ; but that any other 

heart can be more worthy of her, I venture to deny. Your 

decision, which I look for with impatience and f^urful ex* 

peotation, will determine whether I may venture to write in 

person to your daughter* Fare you well, forever loved by — 

Your — 

" Fbiedbich Schillsb." 

Oonoeming this proposal, we have no farther information 
to communicate ; except that the parties did not marry, and 
(lid not cease being friends. That Schiller obtained the per- 
mission he concludes with requesting, appears from other 
sooroes. Three years afterwards, in writing to the same 
person, he alludes emphatically to his eldest daughter; and 
what is more ominous, apologizes for his silence to her. 
Schiller's situation at this period was such as to preclude 
the idea of present marriage ; perhaps, in the prospect of it, 
Laura and he commenced corresponding ; and before the 
wished-for change of fortune had arrived, both of them, 
attracted to other objects, had lost one another in the vor- 
tex of life, and ceased to regard their finding one another as 
desirable. 

Schiller's medical project, like many which he formed, never 
came to any issue. In moments of anxiety, amid the fluctu 
ations of his lot^ the thought of this profession floated through 
his mind, as of a distant stronghold, to which, in time of needi 
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he might retiie. Bat literatoie was too intiinately interwoTon 
with hiB dispoeitions and his habits to be seriously interfeied 
with; it was only at brief intenrals that the pleasure of 
pursuing it exclusively seemed oyer-balanced fay its inoouTeii* 
iences. He needed a more certain income than poetry could 
yield him ; but he wished to derive it from some pursuit less 
alien to his darling study. Medicine he never practised after 
leaving Stuttgard. 

In tiie mean time, whatever he might afterwards resolve 
on, he determined to complete his Carlos, the half of which, 
oompoeed a considerable time before, had lately been running 
the gauntlet of criticism in the Thalia} With this for his 
chief occupation, Gohlis or Leipzig for his residence, and a 
cirde of chosen friends for his entertainment, Schiller^ days 
went li^pily along. His Lied an die Freude (Song to Joy), 
one of his most spirited and beautiful lyrical productions, 
was composed here : it bespeaks a mind impetuous even 
in its gladness, and overflowing with warm and earnest 
emotions. 

But the love of change is grounded on the difference be- 
tween anticipation and reality, and dwells with man till the 
age when habit becomes stronger than desire, or anticipation 
ceases to be hope. Schiller did not find that Ids establish* 
ment at Leipzig, though pleasant while it lasted, would real> 
ize his ulterior views: he yielded to some of his ^'alluring 
invitations," and went to Dresden in the end of summer. 
Dresden contained many persons who admired him, more 
who admired his fame, and a few who loved himselL Among 
the latter, the AppeUationsrath Efimer deserves especial men> 
tion.' Schiller found a true friend in K5rner, and made his 
house a home. He parted his time between Dresden and 
Ldschwitz, near it, where that gentleman resided: it was 
here that Dan Carle$, the printing of which was meanwhile 

I WiaUnd'0 nther hsnh sad not too jndidoiis lentence on it may be tnm 
at large ia Oraber't Wielamd GtaekOdert, B. u. s. 571. 

* The well-written life, prefixed to the Stattgard and Tubingen edition of 
SchiDer'e works, is bj this Komer. The Theodor K5mer, whoee Lj/n and 
Sword became afterwards famous, was his son. 
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proceeding at Leipzig, received its completion and last cor- 
rections.^ It was published in 1786. 

Tbe story of Don Carlos seems peculiarly adapted for dra- 
matists. The spectacle of a royal youth condemned to death 
by his father, of which happily our European annals furnish 
but another example, is among the most tragical that can be 
figured; the chmracter of that youth, the intermixture of 
bigotry and jealousy, and love, with the other strong passions, 
which brought on his fate, afford a combination of circum- 
stances, affecting in themselves, and well calculated for the 
basis of deeply Interesting fiction. Accordingly they have not 
been neglected: Carlos has often been the theme of poets; 
particukffly since the time when his history, recorded by the 
Abb^ St. "R^alf was exposed in more brilliant colors to the in- 
spection of every writer, and almost of every reader. 

The Abb^ St E^ was a dexterous artist in that half-illicit 
species of composition, the historic novel : in the course of his 

^ In ToL X. of the Viemia edition of Schiller are some Indicrons venee, 
almost his sole attempt in the way of drollery, hearing a title eqoiyalent to 
this : " To the Right Honorable the Board ot Washers, the most hnmhle 
Memorial of a downcast Tragic Poet, at LSschwitz;'' of which Doering 
ghres the following account. " The first part of Don Cario$ being already 
printed, by GSechen, in Leipzig, the poet, pressed for the remainder, felt hlm- 
adf obliged to stay behind from an excursion which the Eomer family were 
making, in a fine antnmn day. Unluckily, the lady of the house, thinking 
Schiller was to go along with them, had locked all her cupboards and the 
cdlar. Schilkr found himself without meat or drink, or even wood for fuel ; 
still farther exasperated by the dabbling of some washer-maids beneath his 
window, he produced these lines." The poem is of the kind which cannot be 
translated ; the first three stanzas are as follows : — 

'* Die Wlsche klataebt Tor meiner Thftr, 
Es pUrrt die Kdchensofe, 
XJnd mlch, mloh filhrt das FIfigeltlilflr 
Zu Kflnlg Philips Hofb. 

•« Ich elle dnxoh die GsUerie 

Mlt sehnellem Sohritt, belausohs 
Dort die PrinssHin EboU 
Im sflsMn Lle b fl sia osohe. 

*'8ofaon mft das eehOne Weib : Ttlumi»hl 
flehon bOr' Ich— Tod mid HQUel 
Was bfe' ich — dnen naeeen Strompf 
Qeworfen tn die Welle." 
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operations, lie lighted on these incidents; and, bj filling up 
according to his fancy, what historians had only sketched to 
him, by amplifying, beautifying, suppressing, and arranging, 
he worked the whole into a striking little narratiTe, distin- 
goiahed by all the symmetry, the sparkling graces, the vigor- 
ous description, and keen thought, which characterize his other 
writings. This French Sallust, as his countrymen have named 
him, has been of use to many dramatists. His Cai\jurai$on 
eanir0 VenUe furnished Otway with the outline of his best 
tragedy; Epicaris has more than once appeared upon the 
stage ; and Don Carlos has been dramatized in almost all the 
languages of Europe. Besides Otway's Carlos, so famous at 
its first appearance, many tragedies on this subject have been 
written : most of them are gathered to their final rest ; aome 
are fast going thither ; two bid fair to last for ages. Schiller 
and Alfleri have both drawn their plot from St. B^; the 
former has expanded and added; the latter has compressed 
and abbreviated. 

Schiller's Carlos is the first of his plays that bears the stamp 
of anything like full maturity. The opportunities he had 
enjoyed for extending his knowledge of men and things, the 
sedulous practice of the art of composition, the study of purer 
models, had not been without their full effect Increase of 
years had done something for him ; diligence had done much 
more. The ebullience of youth is now chastened into the 
steadfast energy of manhood ; the wild enthusiast, that spumed 
at the errors of the world, has now become the enlightened 
moralist, that laments their necessity, or endeavors to find out 
their remedy. A corresponding alteration is visible in the 
external form of the work, in its plot and diction. The plot 
is contrived with great ingenuity, embodying the result of 
much study, both dramatic and historical The language is 
blank verse, not prose, as in the former works; it is more 
careful and regular, less ambitious in its object, but more cer- 
tain of attaining it. Schiller's mind had now reached its full 
stature: he felt and thought more justly; he could better 
express what he felt and thought. 

The merit we noticed in Fiasco, the fidelity with which the 
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Bcene of action is brought before us, is observable to a still 
greater degree in Dan Carlos. The Spanish court in the end 
of the sixteenth century ; its rigid, cold formalities ; its cruel, 
bigoted, but proud-spirited grandees ; its inquisitors and priests ; 
and Philip, its head, the epitome at once of its good and its bad 
qualities, in all his complex interests, are exhibited with won- 
derful distinctness and address. Nor is it at the surface or 
the outward movements alone that we look ; we are taught the 
mechanism of their characters, as well as shown it in action. 
The stony-hearted Despot himself must have been an object 
of peculiar study to the author. Narrow in his understanding, 
dead in his affections, from his birth the lord of Europe, Philip 
haa existed all his days above men, not among them. Locked 
up within himself, a stranger to every generous and kindly 
emotion, his gloomy spirit has had no employment but to 
strengthen or increase its own elevation, no pleasure but to 
gratify its own self-will. Superstition, harmonizing with these 
native tendencies, has added to their force, but scarcely to 
their hatefulness: it lends them a sort of sacredness in his 
own eyes, and even a sort of horrid dignity in ours. Philip 
is not without a certain greatness, the greatness of unlimited 
external power, and of a will relentless in its dictates, guided 
by principles, false, but consistent and unalterable. The scene 
of his existence is haggard, stem and desolate ; but it is all 
his own, and he seems fitted for it. We hate him and fear 
him; but the poet has taken care to secure him from con- 
tempt. 

The contrast both of his father's fortune and character are 
those of Carlos. Few situations of a more affecting kind can 
be imagined, than the situation of this young, generous and 
ill-fated prince. Prom boyhood his heart had been bent on 
mighty things ; he had looked upon the royal grandeur that 
awaited his maturer years, only as the means of realizing those 
projects for the good of men, which his beneficent soul was 
ever busied with. His father's dispositions, and the temper 
of the court, which admitted no development of such ideas, 
hai& given the charm of concealment to his feelings ; his life 
had been in prospect; and we are the more attached to him^ 
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thai deterring to be giynooM aad k^ppj, he bad bat expected 
to be ettLer. Brigiit dars. boweT^ seieiaed ap*proachiiig ; 
■fant ofzt from the ooaunonion of the Albas azid Domingo6y 
amcKig whom he hred a stranger, the eoaucnnioii of another 
and ftf dealer ol;e<t vas to be granted Lim ; Elixabeth*^ lore 
■wi i iwl to make him independent even of the fataie, which 
it Y^^nt^ with still richer hiaes. But in a moment she is 
taken from him bj the most tezrible of aH TJsilations; his 
bride beeozies his mother ; ani the stroke that depriTes him 
of her, while it rains him forerer, is more deadly, because 
it eannot be complained of wiihoat saoilegey and cannot be 
altered hy the power of Fate itselL Cadoa. as the poet repre- 
sents bim^ calls forth o^ir tendeiest STmpathies. His soul 
seems onoe to have been rich and glorious^ like the gaidea 
of Eden ; bat the deseit-wind has passed orer it, and smitten 
it with perp e tual blight. I>espair has orershadowed all the 
fair Tisions of his youth ; or if he hopes, it is but the gjeam 
of delizxnm, which something sterner than eren daty eztin- 
goishes in the eold darkneggi of death. His energy snrrires 
bat to Tent itself in wild gusts of reckless passion, or aimless 
indignation. There is a touching poignancy in his expression 
of the bitter melancholy that oppresses him, in the fixedness 
of misery with which he looks upon the faded dreams of 
former years, or the fierce ebullitions and dreary panses 
of resolution, which now prompts him to retricTB what he 
has lost, now withers into powerlessuess, as nature and reason 
tell him that it cannot, must not be retrieved. 

Elizabeth, no less moving and attiactiTe, is also depicted 
with masterly skilL If she returns the passion of her amiable 
and once betrothed lover, we but guess at the fact; for so 
horrible a thought has never once been whispered to her own 
gentle aiid spotless mind. Yet her heart bleeds for Carlos ; 
and we see that did not the most sacred feelings of hnmani^ 
forbid her, there is no sacrifice she would not make to rest o re 
his peace of mind. By her soothing influence she strives to 
calm the agony of his s]iirit ; by her mild winning eloqnepee 
she would persuade him that for Don Carlos other objects 
■kust remain, when his hopes of personal felicity have been 
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cutoff; she would change his love for her into love for the 
millions of human beings whose destiny depends on his. A 
meek yestal, yet with the prudence of a queen^ and the courage 
of a matron, with every graceful and generous quality of 
womanhood harmoniously blended in her nature, she liyes 
in a scene that is foreign to her; the happiness she should 
have had is beside her, the misery she must endure is around 
her ; yet she utters no regret, gives way to no complaint, but 
seeks to draw from duty itself a compensation for the cureless 
evil which duty has inflicted. Many tragic queens are more 
imposing and majestic than this Elizabeth of Schiller; but 
there is none who rules over us with a sway so soft and femi- 
nine, none whom we feel so much disposed to love as well as 
reverence. 

The virtues of Elizabeth are heightened by comparison with 
the principles and actions of her attendant, the Princess EbolL 
The character of Eboli is full of pomp and profession ; mag- 
nanimity and devotedness are on her tongue, some shadow 
of them even floats in her imagination ; but they are not rooted 
in her heart ; pride, selfishness, unlawful passion are the only 
inmates there. Her lofty boastings of generosity are soon for- 
gotten when the success of her attachment to Carlos becomes 
hopeless ; the fervor of a selfish love once extinguished in her 
bosom, she regards the object of it with none but vulgar feel- 
ings. Virtue no longer according with interest, she ceases 
to be virtuous; from a rejected mistress the transition to 
a jealous spy is with her natural and easy. Yet we do not 
hate the Princess: there is a seductive warmth and grace 
about her character, which makes us lament her vices rather 
than condemn them. The poet has drawn her at once false 
and &ir. 

In delineating Eboli and Philip, Schiller seems as if strug- 
gling against the current of his nature ; our feelings towards 
them are hardly so severe as he intended ; their words and 
deeds, at least those of the latter, are wicked and repulsive 
eooogh; but we still have a kind of latent persuasion that 
they meant better than they spoke or acted. With the Mar- 
quis of Posa, he had a more genial task. This Posa, we can 

CO Yol. 12 
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easily perceiye, is the representative of Schiller himself. The 
ardent love of men, which forms his ruling passion, was like- 
wise the constant feeling of his author ; the glowing eloquence 
with which he adTooates the cause of truths and justice, and 
humanity, was such as Schiller too would have employed in 
similar circumstances. In some respects, Posa is the chief 
character of the piece ; there is a pre-eminent magnificence in 
his object, and in the faculties and feelings with which he fol- 
lows it. Of a splendid intellect, and a daring devoted hearty 
his powers are all oombined upon a single purpoee. Even his 
friendship for Carlos^ grounded on the likeness of their minds, 
and faithful as it is, yet seems to merge in this paramount emo- 
tion, zeal for the universal interests of man. Aiming, with all 
his force of thought and action, to advance the happiness and 
best rights of his fellow-creatures ; pursuing this noble aim 
with the skill and dignity which it deserves, his mind is at 
once unwearied, earnest and serene. He is another Carlos, but 
somewhat older, more experienced, and never crossed in hope- 
less love. There is a calm strength in Posa, which no acci- 
dent of fortune can shake. Whether cheering the forlorn 
Carlos into new activity ; whether lifting up his voice in the 
ear of tyrants and inquisitors, or taking leave of life amid 
his vast unexecuted schemes, there is the same sedate magnsr 
nimity, the same fearless composure: when the &tal bullet 
strikes him, he dies with the concerns of others, not his own, 
upon his lips. He is a reformer, the perfection of reform* 
ers ; not a revolutionist, but a prudent though determined im* 
prover. His enthusiasm does not burst forth in violence, but 
in manly and enlightened energy; his eloquence is not more 
moving to the heart than his lofty philosophy is convincing to 
the head. There is a majestic vastness of thought in his pre- 
oepts, which recommends them to the mind independently of 
the beauty of their dress. Few passages of poetry are more 
spirit-stirring than his last message to Carlos, through the 
Queen. The certainty of death seems to surround his spirit 
with a kind of martyr glory ; he is kindled into transport, and 
speaks with a commanding power. The pathetic wisdom of 
the line, <<Tell him, that when he is a man, he must reveieiiee 
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Hbe dreams of his youtV' ^^^ often been admired : that scene 
has many such. 

The interview with Philip is not less excellent. There is 
something so striking in the idea of confronting the cold solitary 
tyrant with ^'the only man in all his states that does not need 
him ; " of raising the voice of true manhood for once within 
the gloomy chambers of thraldom and priestcraft, that we can 
forgive the stretch of poetic license by which it is effected, 
Philip and Posa are antipodes in all respects. Philip thinks 
his new instructor is ^'a Protestant;'' a charge which Posa 
rebuts with calm dignity, his object not being separation and 
contention, but union and peaceful gradual improvement. 
Posa seems to understand the character of Philip better ; not 
attempting to awaken in his sterile heart any feeling for real 
glory, or the interests of his fellow-men, he attacks his selfish- 
ness and pride, represents to him the intrinsic meanness and 
misery of a throne, however decked with adventitious pomp, 
if built on servitude, and isolated from the sympathies and 
interestB of others. 

We translate the entire scene ; though not by any means 
the best, it is among the fittest for extraction of any in the 
piece. Posa has been sent for by the King, and is waiting in 
a chamber of the palace to know what is required of him ; 
the King enters, unperceived by Posa^ whose attention is di- 
rected to a picture on the wall : — 

Act IIL Sosnx X. 
The SLcfO and Marquis de Poba. 

[7%e laUer, on noHdng the King, advances touHurds Aim, one. 
bneds, then riseSf and watte wW^ut any etfmptom ofmbarraaS' 

ment.] 

Kino [looks at him wWh ewrprise]. 
We have met before, thenf 

Mab. No. 

Kmo. Ton did my orowB 

Some lervioe: wherefore have you shunn'd my thanks f 
Onr memory is besieged by crowds of suitora ; 
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OnmLscient is none bat He in Heaven 

Yon should have Bought my looks : why did you not T' 

Mail T is scarcely yet two days, your Majesty, 
Sinoe I retorned to Spain. 

Kma. I am not osed 

To be my servants^ debtor; ask of me 
Some finTor. 

Mab. I enjoy the laws. 

Kino. That right 

The very murderer has. 

Mab. And how mneh mors 

The honest ehizen ! ^ Sire, I 'm content 

Kino [aside]. Much self-respect indeed, and lofty daring t 
But this was to be looked for : I would have 
My Spaniazds haoghty ; better that the cop 
Should overflow than not be fuU. — I hear 
Tott left my service, Marquis. 

Mar. Making way 

For men more worthy. I withdrew. 

Kino. T is wrong: 

When spirits such as yours play truant. 
My state must suffer. You conceive, perhapsi 
Some post unworthy of your merits 
Might be oflkr'd you t 

Mar. No, Sire, I cannot doubt 

But that a judge so skilfbl, and experienced 
In the gifts of men, has at a glance disoover'd 
Wherein I might do him service, wherein not 
I feel with humble gratitude the &vor. 
With which your Majesty is loading me 
By thoughts so bfty : yet I can — [He siop§> 

Kino. Ton pause f 

Mar. Sire, at the moment I am scarce prepar'd 
To speak, in phrases of a Spanish subject, 
What as a dtixen o' th' world I've thought 
Truth is, in parting from the Court forever, 
I held myself discharged from all necessity 
Of troubling it with reasons for my absence. 

Kino. Are your reasons bad, then t Dare you not risk 
Disclosing them T 

Mar. My life, and joyfully, 

Were scope allow'd me to disclose them oO. 
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Tia not myself but Traih that I endanger, 
Should the Kiag refose me a full hearing. 
Yoor anger or contempt I £ftin would shon ; 
But forced to choose between them^ I had niher 
Seem to yon a man deserving punishment 
Than pity. 

Kino IwUh a look of eaq^ecMicnl. WeQf 

Mab. The servant of a prince 

I cannot be. [The King looka at him wUh asiomihmmU. 

I will not cheat my merchant : 
If yon deign to take me as your servant. 
You expect, yon wish, my actions only ; 
Yon wish my arm in fight, my thought in counsel ; 
Nothing more you will accept of: not my aotionsy 
Th' approval they might find at Court becomes 
The object of my acting. Now for me 
Bight conduct has a value of its own : 
The happiness my king might cause me plant 
I would myself produce ; and conscious joy. 
And free selection, not the force of duty. 
Should impel me. Is it thus your Majesty 
Bequires it f Could you suffer new creators 
In your own creation t Or could I 
Consent with patience to become the chisel. 
When I hoped to be the statuary f 
I love mankind ; and in a monarchy, 
Myself is all that I can love. 

Kino. This firs 

Is laudable. You would do good to others ; 
How you do it, patriots, wise men think 
Of little moment, so it be but done. 
Seek for yourself the office in my kingdoms 
That will give you scope to gratify 
This noble seal. 

Mab. There is not such an office. 

Kino. Howf 

Mab. What the king desires to spread abroad 

Through these weak hands, is it the good of men f 
That good which my unfettei'd love would wish them t 
Pale majesty would tremble to behold it * 
No ! Policy has fiishioned in her courts 
Another sort of human good *,. a sort 
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Which $he is rich enough to give away, 

Awakening with it in the hearts of men 

New ciaTinga, each as U ean satitfy. 

Tnith she keeps coining in her mints, each truth 

As she can tolerate ; and every die 

Except her own she breaks and casts away. 

Bat is the royal hoonty wide enongh 

For me to wish and work in t Most the low 

I bear my brother pledge itself to be 

My brother's jailer t Can I call him happy 

When he dare not think f Sire, ohooee some other 

To dispense the good whieh yam haViB stamped for ofei 

With me it tallies not; a piiiiee^s aarvaai 

I cannot be. 

KiHG [raff^ qmMjf]. 

Ton are a Protestant* 

Uab. [€^fter 9ome n^fleetkm]. 
Sire, yonr ereed It also mine. iAflttmpmu$, 

IUnd 
lammisondersiood: 't is as I feared. 
Ton see me draw the veU from majesty, 
And view its mysteries with steadfiist eye : 
How should yon know if I regard as holy 
What I no more regard as terrible t 
Dangerous I seem, for bearing thoughts too high : 
My King, I am not dangerous : my wishes 
lie buried here. [Laifing his hand on Ml hreoit 

The poor and purblind rago 
Of innoratkm, that but aggraTates 
The weight o' th' fetters which it cannot break, 
Will never heat my blood. The century 
Admits not my ideas : I live a citiien 
Of those that are to come. Sire, can a pietnre 
Break your rest t Tour breath obliterates it 

KmG. No other knows you haibor such ideas f 

Max. Such, no one. 

KiHo [rimSf waOtsa fiw iiep$f ihm slops opposi^ ths Mctr 
qms.-^ Aside]. New at least, this dialect 1 
Flattery exhausts itself : a man of parts 
Disdains to imitate. For once let 's have 
A trial of the opposite I Why nott 
The strange is oft the lucky. — If so bt 
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This !b yonr principle, why let it pass ! 

I wHl conform ; ihe orown shall have a serrant 

New in Spain, — a liberal t 

Mar. Sire, I sea 

How very meanly yon eoneeive of men ; 
HoW| in the language of the firank true spirit 
Ton find but another deeper artifiee 

Of a more pnetis'd cos'ner : I can also • 

Partly see what causes this. 'T is men ; 
T is men that force you to it : they themselves 
Have east away their own nobility, 
Themselves have crouch'd to this degraded posture. 
Man's innate greatness, like a speetre, frights them ; 
Their poverty seems safety; with base skill 
They ornament their chains, and call it virtue 
To wear them with an air of grace. ^ was thus 
Yon found the world; thus from your royal father 
Came it to you : how in this distorted. 
Mutilated image oould yon honor man f 

Kma. Some truth there is in this. 

Mab. Pity, however, 

That in taking man from the Creator, 
And changing him into your handiwork. 
And setting up yourself to be the god 
Of this new-moulded creature, you should ha«'e 
Forgotten one essential ; you yourself 
Remained a man, a very child of Adam I 
You are still a suffering, longing mortal, 
You call for sympathy, and to a god 
We can but sacrifice, and pray, and tremble 1 
unwise exchange 1 unbless'd perversion I 
When you have sunk your brothers to be play'd 
As harp-strings, who will join in harmony 
With you the player f 

KxsQ {aside]. By Heaven, he touches met 

Mab. For you, however, this is unimportant; 
It but makes yon separate, peculiar ; 
'T is the price you pay for being a god. 
And frightful were it if you failed in this 1 
If for the desolated good of millions. 
You the Desolator should gain — nothing I 
If the very tieedom you have blighted 
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And kill 'd were that alone whieh ooald exalt 
TooxMlf ! — Sire, pardon me, I must not stay : 
The matter makes me rash : m j heart is full, 
Too strong the eharm of looking on the one 
Of Uving men to whom I might nnfold it 

[The ComU de Lerma miers, tmd whiipen a few toordi to 
the King* The laUer hedtone to him to withdraw^ wvi 
mntwmu mUmg m hie former poeture, 

KxHO [to the Marqmef ofUft Lerma ie gome]. 
Speak on I 

Mab. [oftar apamae\, I feel, Sire, all the worth — 

Kino. Speak on ! 

T* had something more to say. 

Max. Not long since, Sire, 

I ehaaoed to pass throngh Flanders and Brahant 
So many rich and floozishing provinoes ; 
A grsat, a mighty people, and still more. 
An honest people! — And this people's Father 1 
That, thought I, mnst he diirine : so thinking, 
I stomhled on a heap of human bones. 

[He pameee; hie eyee reet on the Kwig^ who emdefxoore to 
retmn hie gkmeef bmt with tm ait of emharroMmemt t« 
fomed to look upon the gromid. 
Too an in the right, yon mmet proceed so. 
That yon toudd do, what yon saw yon mrngt do» 
Fills ma with a shuddering admiration. 
Pity that the Tietim welt'ring in its blood 
Should speak so feeble an eulo^um 
Onthe^rfritof the priest I That mere men, 
Not beings of a calmer essence, write 
The aimak of the world! Serenerages 
WUl^spiaeetheageofPhmp; these will bring 
A milder wisdom ; the subject's good will then 
Be reconeQ'd to th' princess greatness ; 
The thrifty State will learn to prize its children, 
And n ec e ss i ty no more wiU be inhuman. 

Knio. And when, think you, would those blessed ages 
Have eome round, had I recoU'd before 
The curse of this f Behold my Spain I Hero blooms 
The subject's good, in neyer-dooded peace : 
Aidk peace will I bestow on Flanders. 

Mab. Peace of a chuichyard I And you hope to end 
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What yoa haTe entered on f Hope to withstand 

The timefdl ehange of Christendom ; to stop 

The nmversal Spring that shall make young 

The oountenanoe o' th' Earth f You pnrpoBe, single 

In all Europe, alone, to fling yourself 

Against the wheel of Destiny that roUs 

For ever its appointed oourse ; to elutoh 

Its spokes with mortal arm f Ton may not, Sire I 

Already thousands have forsook your kingdoms, 

Escaping glad though poor : the citizen 

You lost for conscience' sake, he was your noblest 

With mother's arms Elizabeth reoeiyes 

The fugitives, and rich by foreign skill. 

In fertile strength her England blooms. Forsaken 

Of its toilsome people, lies Grenada 

Desolate ; and Europe sees with glad surprise 

Its enemy &int with self-inflicted wounds. 

IThe King aeema moved: the MargmB obstrva it, and ad- 
vanoes $ome steps nearer. 

Plant for Eternity and death the seed t 

Tour harvest will be nothingness. The work 

Will not survive the spirit of its former; 

It will be in vain that you have labor'd ; 

That you have fought the fight with Nature; 

And to plans of Buin consecrated 

A high and royal lifetime. Man is greater 

Than you thought. The bondage of long slumber 

He will break ; his sacred rights he will reclaim. 

With Nero and Busiris wiU he rank 

The name of Philip, and — that grieves me, for 

Ton once were good. 
Kino. How know you that f 

Mab. [wUh warm energy]. Tou wert ; 

Tes, by th' All-Mereiful ! Tes, I repeat it 

Restore to us what you have taken from us. 

Qenerous as strong, let human happiness 

Stream from your horn of plenty, let souls ripen 

Bound you. Bestore us what you took from us. 

Amid a thousand kings become a king. 

[He approaches hm boldly, fixing on him firm and glowing 
looks. 

Oh, oould the eloquence of all the milliowSi 
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GiTe «p tkii fiise s^^^terr of mM^ 

Wtjth. Bakes j^yor b i L<3igtB BBikz 

A pMlcTB of the ETBrlMac aai ti^ Ti 

Kcvcr, WTw. 4Ld a Bordl boU i» 

To OK il » ^TiBcly. AC ibe 

OfEgropa it i ucam the naaae cf Spam : 

Good iaftDBt of aD the kic^ of Ecrv^e ! 

One mafCiMBt nf vv>Qr p^m ai 

Is the Eaith. Saj bet. Let thn« W 

I 
[mmpnmd. immmg km fi 

Pom]. 

wtliiMiit! TH--IW— I— 

Mam. Look rood aad Tiev GodP% kHIy 
Ob Freedom il k fmaded, aadhovfich 
la it with Freedom ! He, the great Os«tar, 
HaagiT^ the TCfj worm ha aer^ial dew diii p; 
Ey^ in the moQidcnag spaeea of Deea j. 
He leaTea Free-wiD the pkMnrea of a choiee. 
Thia world aiyomn! how Barrow and how pearl 
The rartfing of a leaf alarma the kffd 
Of Chnateiidoin. Too qoake «i erery Tirtae ; 
He, not to mar iSbm gjoriooa fcnn of Fiimihi, 
Soilen that the hideous hoalB of Eril 
Sboold nm riot in his frir CraatioB. 
Him the maker we hdiold not ; eafas 
He Teils himaelf in eredaatnig laws. 
Which and not Him the seeptie seeing exdaia% 
•" Wherefore a Ood f The World itself is God.* 
And nerer did a Christian's adontion 
80 praise him as this sceptic's blasphemy. 

KiBO. And sQch a modd yoii would nndeilaki^ 
On Eaithy in my domams to imitatef 

Mab. Too, yon ean; who else f To th* paofM good 
Derole the kingly power, which frr too long 
Has straggled for the greatness of the throBBi 
Bestore the lost nobility of man. 
Once mole make of the subject what he waa, 
The parpose of the Crown; let no tie biad hhsi 
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Except his brethren's nght, as sacred as 

His own. And when, given back to self-dependenioey 

Man awakens to the feeling of his worth , 

And freedom's prond and lofty virtnes blossom, 

Then, Sire, having made yam realms the happiest 

In the Earthy it may become yonr duty 

To sabdue the realms of others. 

King [afUr a l(mgpau8e\. 
I have heard yon to an end. 
Not as in common heads, the world is painted 
In that head of yours : nor will I mete yon 
By the common standard. I am the first 
To whom yonr heart has been disclosed : 
I know this, so believe it. For the sake 
Of each forbearance; for yonr having kept 
Ideas, embraced with such devotion, secret 
Up to this present moment, for the sake 
Of that reserve, yonng man, I will forget 
That I have learned them, and how I learned them. 
Arise. The headlong youth I will set right, 
Not as his sovereign, but as his senior. 
I will, because I will. So I bane itself, 
I find, in generous natures may become 
Ennobled into something better. But 
Beware my Inquisition ! It would grieve me 
If you — 

Mab. Would it t would it f 

Kino {gasmg at Atm, and lost in surprise]. 

Such a mortal 
Till this hour I never saw. No, Marquis ! 
No I You do me wrong. To you I wHl not 
Be a Nero, not to you. AU happiness 
Shall not be blighted by me : you yourself 
Shall be permitted to remain a man 
Beside me. 

Mab. [gmMy]. And my fellow-subjects, Sire V 
Oh, not for m«, not my cause was I pleading. 
And your subjects, Siref 

Kino. Ton see so clearly 

How posterity will judge of me ; yourself 
Shall teach it how I treated men so soon 
As I had found one. 
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IfAm. OSirelinboiig 

The iDott jal of kfaigSy ttt the wne inttni 
Be not the moet QnliMl I InjoorFUoden 
Are many thotwnde worthier than L 
"T b hoi yooMlf; — Shan I eonfeM it, Siref — 
That andflr this mild form fint truly see 
What freedom is. 

Km [wUh mfftmed mtmatHemJ. 

Touag maOf no more of thii. 
Far difc e a t l y wiD joa think of men, 
When joa have seen and studied them as I hateu 
Yet our ifst niseU i i g mnst not be our Ltft; 
How shall I try to make joa mine f 

Hab. Sre^letme 

CoDtiBae as I an* What good were it 
To yoVf if I like others were euiiu|iCed f 

KiBG. This pride I will not soflbr. From this 
Too aie in m j serviee. No remoiistnaee I 
I win havs it so. . • • 

Had fhe duoacter of Posa been drawn ten yean later, it 
would liaTe been imputed, as all things are, to the ** French 
Rerolntion ; " and Schiller himself perhaps might haye been 
called a JaodUn. Happilj, as matters stand, there is room 
for no such impotatioiL It is pleasing to behold in Posa the 
deliberate expression of a great and good man's sentimente on 
these ever-agitated subjecto : a noble monument, embodying the 
liberal ideas of his age, in a form beautified by his own genius, 
and lasting as ite other producte.^ 

Gonneoted with the superior excellence of Posa, critics hare 
remarked a dramatic error, which the author himself was the 
first to acknowledge and account for. The magnitude of Posa 
throws Carlos into the shade ; the hero of the first three acte 
is no longer the hero of the other twa The cause of this, we 
are informed, was that Schiller kept the work too long upon 
his own hands: 

** In composing the piece," he obserres, '' many interruptions 

> Jesa PMd aererthelaM, not without tonie show of reeaoii, has oompaied 
this Pom to the tower of ml^hthoiiM:*'hig^lu4hiai&g,—emptj!'' {Hm 
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oocnrred ; so that a considerable time elapsed between begin* 
ning and concluding it ; and, in the mean while, much wiUiin 
myself had changed. The yarious alterations which, during 
this period, mj way of thinking and feeling underwent^ nat- 
urally told upon the work I was engaged with. What parts 
of it had at first attracted me, began to produce this effect in 
a weaker degree, and, in the end, scarcely at all. New ideas, 
springing up in the interim, displaced the former ones ; Carlos 
himself had lost my favor, perhaps for no other reason than 
because I had become his senior ; and, from the opposite cause, 
Posa had occupied his place. Thus I commenced the fourth 
and fifth acts with quite an altered heart. But the first three 
were already in the hands of the public ; the plan of the whole 
could not now be re-formed ; nothing therefore remained but 
to suppress the piece entirely, or to fit the second half to the 
first the best way I could." 

The imperfection alluded to is one of which the general 
reader will make no great account ; the second half is fitted to 
the first with address enough for his purposes. Intent not 
upon applying the dramatic gauge, but on being moved and 
exalted, we may peruse the tragedy without noticing that any 
such defect exists in it. The pity and love we are first taught 
to feel for Carlos abide with us to the last ; and though Posa 
rises in importance as the piece proceeds, our admiration of his 
transcendent virtues does not obstruct the gentler feelings with 
which we look upon the fate of his friend. A certain confusion 
and crowding together of events, about the end of the play, is 
the only fault in its plan that strikes us with any force. Even 
this is scarcely prominent enough to be offensive. 

An intrinsic and weightier defect is the want of ease and 
lightness in the general composition of the piece; a defect 
which all its other excellencies will not prevent us from ob- 
serving. There is action enough in the plot, energy enough 
in the dialogue, and abundance of individual beauties in both: 
bat there is throughout a certain air of stiffness and effort^ 
which abstracts from the theatrical illusion. The language, in 
general impressive and magnificent, is now and then inflated 
into bombast. The characters do not, as it were, verify their 
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human natnre, by those thousand little touches and nameless 
turns, which distinguish the genius essentially dramatic from 
the genius merely poetical ; the Proteus of the stage from the 
philosophic observer and trained imitator of life. We have not 
those careless felicitieSi those varyings from high to low, that 
air of liying freedom which Shakspeare has accustomed us, 
like spoiled children, to look for in every perfect work of this 
species. Schiller is too elevated, too regular and sustained in 
his elevation, to be altogether natural. 

Yet with all this, Carla$ is a noble tragedy. There is a 
stately massiveness about the structure of it ; the incidents are 
grand and affecting ; the characters powerful, vividly conceived, 
and impressively if not completely delineated. Of wit and its 
kindred graces Schiller has but a slender share: nor among 
great poets is he much distinguished for depth or fineness of 
pathos. But what gives him a place of his own, and the lofti* 
est of its kind, is the vastness and intense vigor of his mind ; 
the splendor of his thoughts and imagery, and the bold vehe- 
mence of his passion for the true and the sublime, under all 
their various forms. He does not thrill, but he exalts us. His 
genius is impetuous, exuberant, majestic ; and a heavenly fire 
gleams through all his creations. He transports us into a 
holier and higher world than our own ; everything around us 
breathes of force and solemn beauty. The looks of his heroes 
may be more staid than those of men, the movements of their 
minds may be slower and more calculated ; but we yield to the 
potency of their endowments, and the loveliness of the scene 
which they animate. The enchantments of the poet are strong 
enough to silence our scepticism ; we forbear to inquire whether 
it is true or false. 

The celebrity of Alfieri generally invites the reader of Dan 
Carioa to compare it with Filippo. Both writers treat the same 
subject ; both borrow their materials from the same source, the 
fwuvelU historiqus of St. R^al : but it is impossible that two 
powerful minds could have handled one given idea in more 
diverse manners. Their excellencies are, in fact, so opposite, 
that they scarcely come in competition. Alfieri's play is short, 
and the characters are few. He describes no scene : his pM^ 
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Bonages are not the King of Spain and his courtiere, but merely 
men ; their place of action is not the Escurial or Madrid, but 
a yacanty objectless platform anywhere in space. In all this, 
Schiller has a manifest advantage. He paints manners and 
opinions, he sets before us a striking pageant, which interests 
us of itself, and gives a new interest to whatever is combined 
with it. The principles of the antique, or perhaps rather of 
the French drama, upon which Alfieri worked, permitted no 
such delineation. In the style there is the same diversity. 
A severe simplicity uniformly marks Alfieri's style; in his 
whole tragedy there is not a single figure. A hard emphatic 
brevity is all that distinguishes his language from that of prose. 
Schiller, we have seen, abounds with noble metaphors, and all 
the warm exciting eloquence of poetry. It is only in express- 
ing the character of Philip that Alfieri has a clear superiority. 
Without the aid of superstition, which his rival, especially in 
the catastrophe, employs to such advantage, Alfieri has ex- 
hibited in his Filippo a picture of unequalled power. Ob- 
scurity is justly said to be essential to terror and sublimity ; 
and Schiller has enfeebled the effect of his Tyrant, by letting 
us behold the most secret recesses of his spirit : we understand 
him better, but we fear him less. Alfieri does not show us 
the internal combination of Filippo : it is from its workings 
alone that we judge of his nature. Mystery, and the shadow 
of horrid cruelty, brood over his Filippo : it is only a transient 
word or act that gives us here and there a glimpse of his fierce, 
implacable, tremendous soul; a short and dubious glimmer 
that reveals to us the abysses of his being, dark, lurid, and 
terrific, ''as the throat of the infernal PooL'^ Alfieri's Filippo 
is perhaps the most wicked man that human imagination has 
conceived. 

Alfieri and Schiller were again unconscious competitors in 
the history of Mary Stuart. But the works before us give a 
truer specimen of their comparative merits. Schiller seems 
to have the greater genius; Alfieri the more commanding 
character. Alfieri's greatness rests on the stem concentration 
of fiery passion, under the dominion of an adamantine will : 
this was his own make of mind ; and he represents it, witi) 
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strokes in themselTes devoid of chsmiy bat in their onion 
terrible as a prophetic scrolL Schiller's moral force is oom- 
mensurate with his intellectoal gifts, and nothing more. 
The mind of the one is like the ocean, beantifal in its strength, 
smiling in the radianoe of sommer, and washing loxoriant and 
romantic shores: that of the other is like some Uaok nn> 
fathomable ^»^f^ placed far amid the melancholy mountains ; 
bleak, solitary, desolate ; bat girdled with grim sky-piercing 
clifiEs, overshadowed with storms, and illuminated only by 
the red glare of the lightning. Schiller is magnificent in his 
expansion, Alfieri is overpowering in his condensed energy ; 
the first inspires as with greater admiration, the last with 
greater awa 

This tragedy of Carla was received with immediate and 
oniversal approbation. In the closet and on the stage, it 
excited the warmest applanses equally among the learned 
and unlearned. Schiller's expectations had not been so high : 
he knew both the excellencies and the faults of his work; 
bat he had not anticipated that the former would be recog- 
nized so instantaneously. The pleasure of this new celebrity 
came upon him, therefore, heightened by surprise. Had 
dramatic eminence been his sole object, he might now have 
slackened his exertions ; the public had already ranked him 
as the first of their writers in that favorite department. 
But this limited ambition was not his moving principle ; nor 
was his mind of that sort for which rest is provided in this 
world. The primary disposition of his nature urged him to 
perpetual toil : the great aim of his life, the unfolding of his 
mental powers, was one of those which admit but a relative 
not an absolute progress. New ideas of perfection arise as 
the former have been reached ; the student is always attain- 
ing, never has attained. 

Schiller's worldly circumstances, too, were of a kind well 
calculated to prevent excess of quietism. He was still drift- 
ing at large on the tide of life ; he was crowned with lanrels, 
but without a home. His Heart, warm and affectionate^ 
fitted to enjoy the domestic blessings which U longed tat^ 
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was allowed to form no permanent attachment : he felt that 
he was unconnected, solitary in the world ; cut off from the 
exercise of his kindlier sympathies ; or if tasting such pleas- 
ures, it was '^snatching tiiem rather than partaking of them 
calmly.'' The vulgar desire of wealth and station never 
entered his mind for an instant : but as years were added to 
his age, the delights of peace and continuous comfort were 
fast becoming more acceptable than any other ; and he looked 
with anxiety to have a resting-place amid his wanderings, to 
be a man among his fellow-men. 

For all these wishes, Schiller saw that the only chance of 
fulfilment depended on unwearied perseverance in his literary 
occupations. Yet though his activity was unabated, and the 
calls on it were increasing rather than diminished, its direction 
was gradually changing. The Drama had long been station- 
ary, and of late been falling in his estimation : the difficulties 
of the art, as he viewed it at present, had been overcome, and 
new conquests invited him in other quarters. The latter part 
of Carloa he had written as a task rather than a pleasui^e; 
he contemplated no farther undertaking connected with the 
Stage. For a time, indeed, he seems to have wavered among 
a multiplicity of enterprises ; now solicited to this, and now 
to that, without being able to fix decidedly on any. The rest- 
less ardor of his mind is evinced by the number and variety 
of his attempts ; its fluctuation by the circumstance that all 
of them are either short in extent, or left in the state of 
fragments. Of the former kind are his lyrical productions, 
many of which were composed about this period, during inter- 
vals from more serious labors. The character of these per- 
formances is such as his former writings gave us reason to 
expect. With a deep insight into life, and a keen and com- 
prehensive sympathy with its sorrows and enjoyments, there 
is combined that impetuosity of feeling, that pomp of thought 
and imagery which belong peculiarly to Schiller. If he had 
now left the Drama, it was clear that his mind was still over- 
flowing with the elements of poetry; dwelling among the 
grandest conceptions, and the boldest or finest emotions; 
thinking intensely and profoundly, but decorating its thoughts 
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with those graces, which other facilities than the nndentand- 
ing are required to afford them. With theae smaller pieoea, 
Sehiller occupied himself at interrals of leisure chrooghont 
the remainder of his life. Some of them are to be dasaed 
among the most finished efforts of his genius. The Walk, 
the Sang of the Belly contain exquisite delineations of the 
fortunes and history of man ; his Bitter Toggenburgj his Oranee 
of Ihycus, his Hero and Leander^ are among the most poetical 
and moving ballads to be found in any language. 

Of these poems^ the most noted written about thia time, 
the Freethinking of Paseion (FMgeisierei der Leidmuekqft), 
is said to have originated in a rc»l attachment. The lady, 
whom some biographers of Schiller introduce to us by the 

mysterious designation of the ^ Friulein A > one of the 

first beauties in Dresden," seems to have made a deep im- 
pression on the heart of the poet They tell us that she sat 
for the picture of the princess Eboli, In his Don CaHot ; that 
he paid his court to her with the most impassioned ferror, 
and the extreme of generosity. They add one or two vaety 
dotes of dubious authenticity; which, as they illustrate noth- 
ing, but show us only that love could make Schiller crasy, 
as it is said to make all gods and men, we shall use the £re»> 
dom to omit. 

This enchanting and not inexorable spinster perhaps dis* 
placed the Mannheim Laura from her throne; but the gal* 
lant assiduities, which she required or allowed, seem not to 
have abated the seal of her admirer in his more profitable 
undertakings. Her reign, we suppose, was brief, and without 
abiding influence. Schiller never wrote or thought with 
greater dUigence than while at Dresden. Partially occupied 
with conducting his ThaUoy or with those more slight poeti- 
cal performances, his mind was hovering among a multitude 
of weightier plans, and seizing with avidity any hint that 
might assist in directing its attempts. To this state of feel- 
ing we are probably indebted for the Oe^Hereeher^ a novel, 
naturalized in our circulating libraries by the title of the 
Ohoiteeer, two volumes of which were published about this 
lime* The king of quacks, the renowned Oagliostrob was 
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now playing his dexterous game at Paris : harrowing up the 
Bonis of the curious and gullible of all ranks in that capital, 
by Tarious thaumaturgic feats; raising the dead from their 
graves ; and, what was more to the purpose, raising himself 
from the station of a poor Sicilian lacquey to that of a sump* 
tuous and extravagant count. The noise of his exploits ap- 
pears to have given rise to this work of Schiller's. It is an 
attempt to exemplify the process of hoodwinking an acute 
but too sensitive man; of working on the latent germ of 
superstition, which exists beneath his outward scepticism; 
harassing his mind by the terrors of magic, — the magic of 
chemistry and natural philosophy and natural cunning ; till, 
racked by doubts and agonizing fears, and plunging from 
one depth of dark uncertainty into another, he is driven at 
length to still his scruples in the bosom of the Infallible 
Church. The incidents are contrived with considerable ad- 
dress, displaying a familiar acquaintance, not only with 
several branches of science, but also with some curious forms 
of life and human nature. One or two characters are forcibly 
drawn; particularly that of the amiable but feeble Count, 
the victim of the operation. The strange Foreigner, with the 
visage of stone, who conducts the business of mystification, 
strikes us also, though we see but little of him. The work 
contains some vivid description, some passages of deep tra- 
gical effect : it has a vein of keen observation ; in general, a 
certain rugged power, which might excite regret that it was 
never finished. But Schiller found that his views had been 
mistaken : it was thought that he meant only to electrify his 
readers, by an accumulation of surprising horrors, in a novel 
of the Mrs. Badcliffe fashion. He felt, in consequence, dis- 
couraged to proceed ; and finally abandoned it. 

SchiUer was, in fact, growing tired of fictitious writing. 
Imagination was with him a strong, not an exclusive, perhaps 
not even a predominating faculty : in the sublimest flights of 
his genius, intellect is a quality as conspicuous as any other ; 
we are frequently not more delighted with the grandeur of the 
drapery in which he clothes his thoughts, than with the gran- 
deur of the thoughts themselves. To a mind so restless, the 
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cultivation of all its powers was a peremptory want ; in one so 
earnest, the loye of truth was sure to be among its strongest 
passions. Even while revellingi with unworn ardor, in the 
dreamy scenes of the Imagination, he had often cast a longing 
look, and sometimes made a hurried inroad, into the calmer 
provinces of reason : but the first effervescence of youth was 
past, and now more than ever, the love of contemplating or 
painting things as they should be, began to yield to the love 
of knowing things as they are. The tendency of his mind was 
gradually changing ; he was about to enter on a new field of 
enterprise, where new triumphs awaited him. 

For a time he had hesitated what to choose ; at length he 
began to think of History. As a leading object of pursait^ 
this promised him peculiar advantages. It was new to him ; 
and fitted to employ some of his most valuable gifts. It was 
grounded on reality, for which, as we have said, his taste was 
now becoming stronger; its mighty revolutions and events, 
and the commanding characters that figure in it, would like- 
wise present him with things great and moving, for which his 
taste had always been strong. As recording the past transac- 
tions, and indicating the prospects of nations, it could not fail 
to be delightful to one, for whom not only human nature was 
a matter of most fascinating speculation, but who looked on 
all mankind with the sentiments of a brother, feeling truly 
what he often said, that ''he had no dearer wish than to see 
every living mortal happy and contented with his lot." To all 
these advantages another of a humbler sort was added, but 
which the nature of his situation forbade him to lose sight of. 
The study of History, while it afforded him a subject of con- 
tinuous and regular exertion, would also afford him, what was 
even more essential, the necessary competence of income for 
which he felt reluctant any longer to depend on the resouroes 
of poetry, but which the produce of his pen was now the only 
means he had of realizing. 

For these reasons, he decided on commencing the businesn 
of historian. The composition of Don Carlos had already led 
him to investigate the state of Spain under Philip 11. ; and, 
being little satisfied with Watson's dear but shallow Work on 
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that reign; he had tamed to the original soorces of informa- 
tion, the writings of Grotios, Strada, De Thou, and many 
others. Investigating these with his usual fidelity and eager- 
ness^ the Bevolt of the Netherlands had, by degrees, become 
fomtliar to his thoughts ; distinct in many parts where it was 
jneyioosly obscure ; and attractiye, as it naturally must be to 
a temper such as his. He now determined that his first his- 
torical performance should be a narrative of that event. He 
resolved to explore the minutest circumstance of its rise and 
progress ; to arrange the materials he might collect, in a more 
philosophical order; to interweave with them the general 
opinions he had formed, or was forming, on many points of 
polity, and national or individual character ; and, if possible, 
to animate the whole with that warm sympathy, which, in a 
lover of Freedom, this most glorious of her triumphs naturally 
called forth. 

In the filling-up of such an outline, there was scope enough 
for diligence. But it was not in Schiller's nature to content 
himself with ordinary efforts ; no sooner did a project take 
hold of his mind, than, rallying round it all his accomplish- 
ments and capabilities, he stretched it out into something so 
magnificent and comprehensive, that little less than a lifetime 
would have been sufficient to effect it. This History of the 
Bevolt of the Netherlands, which formed his chief study, he 
looked upon but as one branch of the great subject he was yet 
destined to engi^ with. History at large, in all its bearings, 
was now his final aim ; and his mind was continually occupied 
with plans for acquiring, improving, and diffusing the knowl- 
edge of it. 

Of these plans many never reached a describable shape ; very 
few reached even partial execution. One of the latter sort 
was an intended History of the most remarkaile Conspiracies 
and BevolutUms in the Middle and Later Ages. A first volume 
of the work was published in 1787. Schiller's part in it was 
trifling; scarcely more than that of a translator and editor. 
St B^'s Conapiraey of Bedmar against Venice, here furnished 
with an extended introduction, is the best piece in the book. 
Indeed, St B^ seems first to have set him on this task : the 
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Abbd had already signified his predilection for plots and rero- 
IntionSy and giren a fine sample of his powers in treating saeh 
matters. What Schiller did was to expand this idea^ and com- 
mnnicate a systematio form to it His work might have been 
curious and valuable, had it been completed ; but the pressure 
of other engagements, the necessity of limiting his views to 
the Netherlands, prevented this for the present ; it was after- 
wards forgotten, and never carried farther. 

Such were Schiller's occupations while at Dresden; their 
extent >tod variety are proof enough that idleness was not 
among his vices. It was, in truth, the opposite extreme in 
which he erred. He wrote and thought with an impetuoeity 
beyond what nature always could endure. His intolerance of 
interruptions first put him on the plan of studying by night ; 
an alluring but pernicious practice, which began at Dresden, 
and was never afterwards forsaken. His recreations breathed 
a similar spirit; he loved to be much alone, and strongly 
moved. The banks of the Elbe were the favorite resort of his 
mornings : here wandering in solitude amid groves and lawns, 
and green and beautiful places, he abandoned his mind to de- 
licious musings ; watched the fitful current of his thoughts, as 
they came sweeping through his soul in their vague, fantastic, 
gorgeous forms ; pleased himself with the transient images of 
memory and hope ; or meditated on the cares and studies which 
had lately been employing, and were again soon to employ him. 
At times, he might be seen floating on the river in a gondola^ 
feasting himself with the loveliness of earth and sky. He de- 
lighted most to be there when tempests were abroad ; his un- 
quiet spirit found a solace in the expression of his own unrest 
on the face of Nature ; danger lent a charm to his situation ; 
he felt in harmony with the scene, when the rack was sweep- 
ing stormfully across the heavens, and the forests were sound- 
ing in the breeze, and the river was rolling its chafed waters 
into wild eddying heaps. 

Tet before the darkness summoned him exdusively to his 
tasks, Schiller commonly devoted a portion of his day to the 
pleasures of society. Could he have found enjoyment in the 
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flatteries of admiring hospitality, his present fame wonld have 
procoied them for him in abundance. But these things were 
not to Schiller's taste. His opinion of the '' flesh-flies '' of 
Leipzig we have already seen : he retained the same sentt- 
ments throughout all his life. The idea of being what we 
call a lion is offensive enough to any man, of not more than 
oommon vanity, or less than common understanding ; it was 
doubly offensive to him. His pride and his modesty alike for* 
bade it. The delicacy of his nature, aggravated into Bh3rness 
by his education and his habits, rendered situations of dis- 
play more than usually painful to him : the digito proBtereun- 
Hmn was a sort of celebration he was far from coveting. In 
the circles of fashion he appeared unwillingly, and seldom to 
advantage : their glitter and parade were foreign to his dispo- 
sition ; their strict ceremonial cramped the play of his mind. 
Hemmed in, as by invisible fences, among the intricate barriers 
of etiquette, so feeble, so inviolable, he felt constrained and 
helpless; alternately chagrined and indignant. It was the 
giant among pigmies; Gulliver in Lilliput, tied down by a 
thousand packthreads. But there were more congenial minds, 
with whom he could associate ; more familiar scenes, in which 
he found the pleasures he was seeking. Here Schiller was 
himself; frank, unembarrassed, pliant to the humor of the 
hour. Hid conversation was delightful, abounding at onoe in 
rare and simple charms. Besides the intellectual riches which 
it carried with it, there was that flow of kindliness and unaf*- 
feoted good humor, which can render dulness itself agreeable. 
Schiller had many friends in Dresden, who loved him as a man, 
while they admired him as a writer. Their intercourse was of 
the kind he liked, sober, as well as free and mirthfuL It was 
the careless, calm, honest effusion of his feelings that he 
wanted, not the noisy tumults and coarse delirium of dissipa- 
tion. For this, under any of its forms, he at no time showed 
the smallest relish. 

A visit to Weimar had long been one of Schiller's projects : 
he now first accomplished it in 1787. Saxony had been, for 
ages, the Attica of Oermany ; and Weimar had, of late, be- 
come its Athens. In this literary city, Schiller found what he 
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expected, sympathy and brotherhood with men of kindred 
minds. To Gk>ethe he was not introduced ; > but Herder and 
Wieland received him with a cordial welcome ; with the latter 
he soon formed a most friendly intimacy. Wieland, the Nes- 
tor of German letters, was grown gray in the service : Schiller 
reverenced him as a father, and he was treated by him as a 
son. ''We shall have bright hours," he said *, ''Wieland is 
still young, when he loves." Wieland had long edited the 
DeuUehe M&reur : in consequence of their connection, Schiller 
now took part in contributing to that work. Some of his 
smaller poems, one or two fragments of the History of the 
Netherlands, and the Letters on Dan Carlos^ first appeared 
here. His own Thalia still continued to come out at Leipzig. 
With these for his incidental employments, with the Belgian 
Revolt for his chief study, and the best society in Germany 
for his leisure, Schiller felt no wish to leave Weimar. The 
place and what it held contented him so much, that he thought 
of selecting it for his permanent abode. "You know the 
men," he writes, "of whom Germany is proud ; a Herder, a 
Wieland, with their brethren ; and one wall now endoeee me 
and them. What excellencies are in Weimar I In thia dty, 
at least in this territory, I mean to settle for life, and at 
length once more to get a country." 

So occupied and so intentioned, he continued to reside at 
Weimar. Some months after his arrival, he received an invi- 
tation from his early patroness and kind protectress, Madam 
von Wolhsogen, to come and visit her at Bauerbach. Schiller 
went accordingly to this his ancient city of refuge; he again 
found all the warm hospitality, which he had of old experi- 
enced when its character could less be mistaken ; but his ex- 
cursion thither produced more lasting effects than this. At 
Rudolstadt, where he stayed for a time on occasion of this 
journey, he met with a new friend. It was here that he first 
saw the Frttulein Lengefeld, a lady whose attractions made 
him loath to leave Rudolstadt, and eager to return. 

Next year he did return ; he lived from May till November 
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there or in the neighborhood. He was busy a^ nsual, and he 
Tisited the Lengefeld family almost every day. Schiller's 
▼iew^ on marriage^ his longing for ''a civic and domestic ex- 
istence," we already know. '' To be united with a person," he 
had said, '^that shares our sorrows and our joys, that responds 
to our feelings, that moulds herself so pliantly, so closely to 
oar humors ; reposing on her calm and warm affection, to relax 
our spirit from a thousand distractions, a thousand wild wishes 
and tumultuous passions ; to dream away all the bitterness of 
fortune, in the bosom of domestic enjoyment ; this the true 
delight of life." Some years had elapsed since he expressed 
these sentiments, which time had confirmed, not weakened: 
the presence of the Frftulein Lengefeld awoke them into fresh 
activity. He loved this lady ; the return of love, with which 
she honored him, diffused a sunshine over all his troubled 
world ; and, if the wish of being hers excited more impatient 
thoughts about the settiement of his condition, it also gave 
him fresh strength to attain it. He was full of occupation, 
while in Budolstadt ; ardent, serious, but not unhappy. His 
literary projects were proceeding as before ; and, besides the 
enjoyment of virtuous love, he had that of intercourse with 
many worthy and some kindred minds. 

Among these, the chief in all respects was Goethe. It was 
during his present visit, that Schiller first met with this illus- 
trious person ; concerning whom, both by reading and report, 
his expectations had been raised so high. No two men, both 
of exalted genius, could be possessed of more different sorts 
of excellence, than the two that were now brought together, 
in a large company of their mutual friends. The English 
reader may form some approximate conception of the contrast, 
by figuring an interview between Shakspeare and Milton. 
How gifted, how diverse in their gifts! The mind of the 
one plays calmly, in its capricious and inimitable graces, over 
all the provinces of human interest ; the other concentrates 
powers as vast, but far less various, on a few subjects ; the one 
is catholic, the other is sectarian. The first is endowed with 
an all-comprehending spirit ; skilled, as if by personal expe- 
in all the modes of human passion and opinion ; there* 
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tare, tolerant of all ; peaceful, collected ; fighting for no claas 
of men or principles ; rather looking on the world, and the 
varions battles waging in it, with the quiet eye of one alx^ady 
reconciled to the futility of their issues ; but pouring over all 
the forms of many-colored life the light of a deep and subtle 
intellect, and the decorations of an overflowing fancy ; and 
allowing men and things of every shape and hue to have their 
own free scope in his conception, as they have it in the world 
where Providence has placed them. The other is earnest^ 
devoted ; struggling with a thousand mighty projects of im« 
provement ; feeling more intensely as he feels more narrowly ; 
rejecting vehemently, choosing vehemently ; at war with the 
one half of things, in love with the other half ; hence dissatb- 
fied, impetuous, without internal rest, and scarcely conceiving 
the possibility of such a state. Apart from the difference of 
their opinions and mental culture, Shakspeare and Milton seem 
to have stood in some such relation as this to each other, in 
regard to the primary structure of their minds. So likewise, 
in many points, was it with Goethe and Schiller. The ex« 
temal circumstances of the two were, moreover, such as to 
augment their several peculiarities. Goethe was in his thirty* 
ninth year; and had long since found his proper rank and 
settlement in life. Schiller was ten years younger, and still 
without a fixed destiny ; on both of which accounts, his fun- 
damental scheme of thought, the principles by which he 
judged and acted, and maintained his individuality, although 
they might be settled, were less likely to be sobered and ma- 
tured. In these circumstances we can hardly wonder that on 
Schiller's part the first impression was not very pleasant. 
Goethe sat talking of Italy, and art, and travelling, and a 
thousand other subjects, with that flow of brilliant and deep 
sense, sarcastic humor, knowledge, fancy and good nature, 
which is said to render him the best talker now idive,^ Schil- 
ler looked at him in quite a different mood ; he felt his nat- 
ural constraint increased under the influence of a man so 
opposite in character, so potent in resources, so singular and 
80 expert in using them; a man whom he could not agree witt^ 

> isss. 
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and knew not how to contradict Soon after their interrieWi 
he thms writes : — 

^On the whole, this personal meeting has not at all di- 
minished the idea, great as it waS) which I had previously 
formed of Groethe ; bat I doubt whether we shall ever oome 
into any close commnnication with each other. Much that 
still interests me has already had its epoch with him. His 
whole nature is, from its very origin, otherwise constructed 
than mine; his world is not my world; our modes of con- 
ceiving things appear to be essentially different. From such 
a combination, no secure, substantial intimacy can result. 
Time will try." 

The aid of time was not, in fact, unnecessary. On the 
part of Gk)ethe there existed prepossessions no less hostile ; 
and derived from sources older and deeper than the present 
transitory meeting, to the discontents of whieh they probably 
contributed. He himself has lately stated them with his 
aoeustomed frankness and good humor, in a paper, part of 
which some readers may peruse with an interest more than 
merely biographicaL 

** On my return from Italy," he says, '' where I had been 
endeavoring to train myself to greater purity and precision in 
all departments of art, not heeding what meanwhile was going 
on in (Germany, I found here some older and some more recent 
works of poetry, enjoying high esteem and wide circulation, 
while unhappily their character to me was utterly offensive. 
I shall only mention Heinse's Ardinghello and Schiller's Rdfh 
hen. The first I hated for its having undertaken to exhibit 
sensuality and mystical abstruseness, ennobled and supported 
by creative art : the last, because in it, the very paradoxes 
moral and dramatic, from which I was struggling to get 
liberated, had beenliud hold of by a powerful though an im- 
mature genius, and poured in a boundless rushing flood over 
all our country. 

''Neither of these gifted individuals did I blame for what 
he had performed or purposed : it is the nature and the privi- 
lege of every mortal to attempt working in his own peculiar 
wi^; he attempts it first wiliioiit onlture, scarcely with the 
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oonsoiouBness of what he is about ; and continues it with con- 
aoionsness increasing as his culture increases; whereby it 
happens that so many exquisite and so many paltry things 
are to be found circulating in the world, and one perplexity is 
seen to rise from the ashes of another. 

''But the rumor which these strange productions had ex* 
cited oyer Germany, the approbation paid to them by every 
class of persons, from the wild student to the polished court- 
lady, frightened me ; for I now thought all my labor was to 
prove in vain ; the objects, and the way of handling them, to 
which I had been exercising all my powers, appeared as if 
defaced and set aside. And what grieved me still more was, 
that all the friends connected with me, Heinrich Meyer and 
Moritz, as well as their fellow-artists Tischbein and Bury, 
seemed in danger of the like contagion. I was much hurt. 
Had it been possible, I would have abandoned the study of 
creative art, and the practice of poetry altogether ; for where 
was the prospect of surpassing those performances of genial 
worth and wild form, in the qualities which recommended 
them ? Conceive my situation. It had been my object and 
my task to cherish and impart the purest exhibitions of poetic 
art ; and here was I hemmed in between Ardinghello and Franz 
von Moor ! 

"It happened also about this time that Moritz returned 
from Italy, and stayed with me awhile; during which, he 
violently confirmed himself and me in these persuasions. I 
avoided Schiller, who was now at Weimar, in my neighbor- 
hood. The appearance of Don Carlos was not calculated to 
approximate us; the attempts of our common friends I 
resisted; and thus we still continued to go on our way 
apart." 

By degrees, however, both parties found that they had 
been mistaken. The course of accidents brought many things 
to lights which had been hidden ; the true character of each 
became unfolded more and more completely to the other; 
and the cold, measured tribute of respect was on both sides 
animated and exalted by feelings of kindness, and ultimately 
of affection. Ere long, Schiller had by gratifying proo& 
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discovered that " this Goethe was a very worthy man ; ^ and 
Groethe, in his love of genius, and zeal for the interests of 
literature, was performing for Schiller the essential duties 
of a friend, even while his personal repugnance continued 
unabated. 

A strict similarity of characters is not necessary, or per^ 
haps very favorable, to friendship. To render it complete, 
each party must no doubt be competent to understand the 
other; both must be possessed of dispositions kindred in 
their great lineaments: but the pleasure of comparing our 
ideas and emotions is heightened, when there is ''likeness 
in unlikeness." ITie same sentiments, different opinions, Rous- 
seau conceives to be the best material of friendship : reci- 
procity of kind words and actions is more effectual than all. 
Luther loved Melancthon ; Johnson was not more the friend 
of Edmund Burke than of poor old Dr. Levitt. Goethe and 
Schiller met again ; as they ultimately came to live together, 
and to see each other oftener, they liked each other better ; 
they became associates, friends; and the harmony of their 
intercourse, strengthened by many subsequent communities 
of object, was never interrupted, till death put an end to it. 
Goethe, in his time, has done many glorious things ; but few 
on which he should look back with greater pleasure than his 
treatment of Schiller. Literary friendships are said to be 
precarious, and of rare occurrence: the rivalry of interest 
disturbs their continuance; a rivalry greater, where the sub- 
ject of competition is one so vague, impalpable and fluctuat- 
ing, as the favor of the public; where the feeling to be 
gratified is one so nearly allied to vanity, the most irritable, 
arid and selfish feeling of the human heart. Had Goethe's 
prime motive been the love of fame, he must have viewed 
with repugnance, not the misdirection but the talents of the 
rising genius, advancing with such rapid strides to dispute 
with him the palm of intellectual primacy, nay as the million 
thought, already in possession of it; and if a sense of his 
own dignity had withheld him from offering obstructions, or 
uttering any whisper of discontent, there is none but a truly 
patrician spirit that would cordially have offered aid. To 
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being seoietly hostile and openly indifferent, the next x^ 
sonroe was to enact the patron ; to solace ranity, by helping 
the riyal whom he could not hinder, and who coold do with- 
out his help. (Goethe adopted neither of these plana. It re- 
flects much credit on him that he acted as he did. Eager to 
forward Schiller's views by exerting all the influence within 
his power, he succeeded in effecting this ; and what was still 
more difficult, in suffering the character of benefactor to 
merge in that of equaL They became not friends only, but 
fellow-laborers : a connection productive of important conse- 
quences in the history of both, particularly of the younger 
and more undirected of the two. 

Meanwhile the Htatoty of the BevoU of the United Nether- 
lands was in part before the world; the first volume came 
out in 1788. Schiller's former writings had given proofs of 
powers 8o great and various, such an extent of general Intel* 
leetual strength, and so deep an acquaintance, both praetioal 
and scientific, with the art of composition, that in a subject 
like history, no ordinary work was to be looked for from his 
hands. With diligence in accumulating materials, and patient 
oaie in elaborating them, he oould scarcely fail to attain dia> 
tingnished excellence. The present volume was well calculated 
to fulfil such expectations. The EevoU of the Netherlande poe- 
sesaea all the common requisites of a good history, and many 
which are in some degree peculiar to itself. The Information 
it oonveys is minute and copious ; we have all the cironm- 
stances of the case, remote and near, set distinctly before na. 
Tet, such is the skill of the arrangement, these are at once 
briefly and impressively presented. The work is not stretched 
out into a continuous narrative ; but gathered up into mansiw, 
which are successively exhibited to view, the minor facts being 
grouped around some leading one, to which, as to the central 
object^ our attention is chiefly directed. This method of com- 
bining the details of events, of proceeding as it were, pef 
ecUtmHf from eminence to eminence, and thence surveying 
the surrounding scene, is undoubtedly the most philosophical 
of ai^: bat few men are equal to the task of effecting it 
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rightly. It most be executed by a mind able to look on all 
its facts at once ; to disentangle their perplexities, referring 
each to its proper head; and to ohoosci often with extreme 
address, the station from which the reader is to view them. 
Without this, or with this inadequately done, a work on such 
a plan would be intolerable. Schiller has accomplished it in 
great perfection; the whole scene of afEairs was evidently 
clear before his own eye, and he did not want expertness to 
discriminate and seize its distinctive features. The bond of 
cause and consequence he never loses sight of ; and over each 
successive portion of his narrative he pours that flood of in- 
tellectual and imaginative brilliancyi which all his prior writ- 
ings had displayed. His reflections, expressed or implied, are 
the fruit of strong, comprehensive, penetrating thought. His 
descriptions are vivid ; his characters are studied with a keen 
sagacity, and set before us in their most striking points of 
view ; those of Egmont and Orange occur to every reader as 
a rare union of perspicacity and eloquence. The work has 
a look of order ; of beauty joined to calm reposing force. 
Had it been completed, it might have ranked as the very best 
of Schiller's prose compositions. But no second volume ever 
came to light, and the first concludes at the entrance of Alba 
into Brussels. Two fragments alone, the Siege of Antwerp^ 
and the Fassage of Alba's Army, both living pictures, show 
us still farther what he might have done had he proceeded. 
The surpassing and often highly picturesque movements of 
this War, the devotedness of the Dutch, their heroic achieve- 
ment of liberty, were not destined to be painted by the glow- 
ing -pen of Schiller, whose heart and mind were alike so 
qualified to do them justice.^ 

The accession of reputation, which this work procured 
Its author, was not the only or the principal advantage he 

1 If we mistake not, Madame de BtaSl, In her Revolution Franfaiatf bad 
tut performance of Schiller's in her eje. Her work is constmcted on a 
dmilar tbongh a rather looser plan of arrangement : the execution of U bean 
the same relation to that of Schiller ; it is less irregnlar ; more ambitions in 
its rhatOEk; infarior in precision^ though often not in force of thought and 
imagafy* 
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derived from it Eichhorn, Professor of History, was at this 
time about to leave the University of Jena: Gtoethe had 
abeady introduced his new acquaintance Schiller to the spe- 
cial notice of Amelia, the accomplished Regent of Sachsen- 
Weimar ; he now joined with Voigt, the head Chaplain of the 
Court, in soliciting the vacant chair for him. Seconded by 
the general voice, and the persuasion of the Princess herself, 
he succeeded. Schiller was appointed Professor at Jena ; he 
went thither in 1789. 

With Schiller's removal to Jena begins a new epoch in his 
public and private life. His connection with Goethe here first 
ripened into friendship, and became secured and cemented by 
frequency of intercourse.' Jena is but a few miles distant 
from Weimar; and the two friends, both settled in public 
offices belonging to the same Grovemment, had daily oppor- 
tunities of interchanging visits. Schiller's wanderings were 
now concluded: with a heart tired of so fluctuating an ex- 
istence, but not despoiled of its capacity for relishing a calmer 
one ; with a mind experienced by much and varied intercourse 
with men; full of knowledge and of plans to turn it to ao- 
count, he could now repose himself in the haven of domestic 
comforts, and look forward to days of more unbroken exertion, 
and more wholesome and permanent enjoyment than hitherto 
had fallen to his lot. In the February follovring his settle- 
ment at Jena, he obtained the hand of Fr&ulein Lengefeld; 
a happiness, with the prospect of which he had long associated 
all the pleasures which he hoped for from the future. A few 
months after this event, he thus expresses himself, in writing 
to a friend: — 

** Life is quite a different thing by the side of a beloved wife, 
than so forsaken and alone; even in Summer. Beautiful 
Nature! I now for the first time fully enjoy it, live in it. The 
world again clothes itself around me in poetic forms ; old f eel- 

Tlie obstacles to their anion have ainady been deecribed in the words of 
Goeibe ; the steps bj which these were sormoiuited, are described bj him ia 
the same paper with eqnal minotenera and effect. It la interesting, but 
not be inserted here. See Appendix, Na 3. 
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IngB are again awakening in my breast. What a life I am 
leading here ! I look with a glad mind around me ; my heart 
finds a perennial contentment without it ; my spirit so fine, so 
xefreshing a nourishment. My existence is settled in harmo- 
niouB composure ; not strained and impassioned, but peaceful 
and dear. I look to my future destiny with a cheerful heart ; 
now when standing at the wished-for goal, I wonder with myself 
how it all has happened, so far beyond my expectations. Fate 
has conquered the difficulties for me ; it has, I may say, forced 
me to the mark. From the future I expect everything. A few 
yearsy and I shall live in the full enjoyment of my spirit ; nay, 
I think my very youth will be renewed ; an inward poetic life 
will give it me again.'' 

To what extent these smiling hopes were realized will be 
seen in the next and concluding Part of this Biography. 



PART la 

ffBOM HIS SETTLEMENT AT JEKA TO HIS DEATH 

1790*1808. 

Thb daties of his new office naturally called upon Schiller 
to devote himself with double zeal to History : a subject, which 
from choice he had already entered on with so much eagerness. 
In the study of it, we have seen above how his strongest facul- 
ties and tastes were exercised and gratified : and new oppor> 
tunities were now combined with new motives for persisting 
in his efforts. Concerning the plan or the success of his acade- 
mical prelections, we have scarcely any notice : in his class, it 
is said, he used most frequently to speak extempore ; and his 
delivery was not distinguished by fluency or grace, a circum- 
stance to be imputed to the agitation of a public appearance; 
for, as Woltmann assures us, '' the beauty, the elegance, ease, 
and true instructiveness with which he could continuously ex- 
press himself in private, were acknowledged and admired by 
all his friends." His matter, we suppose, would make amends 
for these deficiencies ot' manner : to judge from his introduc- 
tory lecture, preserved in his works, with the title. What i$ 
Univer$al History^ and with what views should it be studied^ 
there perhaps has never been in Europe another course of 
history sketched out on principles so magnificent and philo- 
sophical^ But college exercises were far frooi being his ulti* 

1 The paper entitled HinU on the Origin ^ Hwman Soeitty, at UuHeaUd te 
tke Mmaie Recordt, the Mianon ofMtmn^ the Lam ofSofon <md LgemrgfU, Sfe 
pieces of the rery highest order ; foil of strength and heaatj ; delicions to the 
loren of that plastic philosophy, which employs itself in giring form and life 
to the " diy hones " of those antique events* that lie befoie ns so inexplieabls 
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mate objeoty nor did he rest satisfied with mere rislons of per- 
fection : the compass of the outline he had traced^ for a proper 
Historian, was scarcely greater than the assiduity with which 
he strove to fill it up. His letters breathe a spirit not only of 
diligence but of ardor ; he seems intent with all his strength 
upon this fresh pursuit ; and delighted with the yast prospeots 
of untouched and attractive speculation, which were opening 
around him on every side. He professed himself to be "eH" 
oeedingly contented with his business ; " his ideas on the nar 
tore of it were aoquiring both extension and distinctness ; and 
every moment of his leisure was employed in reducing them 
fto practice. He was now busied with the History of the 
Ihirty- Years War. 

This work, which appeared in 1791, is considered by the 
German critics as his chief performance in this dejMirtment 
of literature: The Revolt of the Netherlander the only one 
which could have vied with it, never was completed ; otherwise, 
in our opinion, it might have been superior. Either of the 
two would have sufficed to secure for Schiller a distinguished 
rank among historians, of the class denominated philosophical ; 
though even both together, they afford but a feeble ezemplifi* 
•ation of the ideas which he entertained on the manner of com- 
posing history. In his view, the business of history is not 
merely to record, but to interpret ; it involves not only a clear 
conception and a lively exposition of evente and characters, 
but a sound, enlightened theory of individual and national 
morality, a general philosophy of human life, whereby to judge 
of them, and measure their effects. The historian now stands 
on higher ground, takes in a wider range than those that went 
before him ; he can now survey vast traote of human action, 
and deduce ite laws from an experience extending over many 
dimes and ages. With his ideas, moreover, his feelings ought 
to be enlarged : he should regard the intereste not of any sect 
or state, but of mankind ; the progress not of any class 6f arte 

miho brief and •nigmatic pages of their chzoiuclen. The Glcmo$ over Europe 
at the period of tkejiret Cruaade ; the Tiwue of the Emperor Frederick L ; the 
TronhUo fti FfmoBf aia also masterly sketches, inasimpler and more oommoa 
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or opinions, but of universal happiness and refinement His 
narrative^ in short, should be moulded according to the science, 
and impregnated with the liberal spirit of his time. 

Voltaire is generally conceived to have invented and intaio* 
duced a new method of composing history ; the chief historians 
that have followed him have been by way of eminence denomi- 
nated philosophical This is hardly correct. Voltaire wrote 
history with greater talent, but scarcely with a new species of 
talent : he applied the ideas of the eighteenth century to the 
subject ; but in this there was nothing radically new. In the 
hands of a thinking writer history has always been ^phi- 
losophy teaching by experience ; " that is, such philosophy as 
the age of the historian has afforded. For a Oreek or Tloman, 
it was natural to look upon events with an eye to their effect 
on his own city or country ; and to try them by a code of prin- 
ciples, in whidi the prosperity or extension of this formed a 
leading object For a monkish chronicler, it was natural to 
estimate the progress of affairs by the number of abbeys 
foxmded; the virtue of men by the sum-total of donations to 
the clergy. And for a thinker of the present day, it is equally 
natural to measure the occurrences of history by quite a differ- 
ent standard : by their influence upon the general destiny of 
man, their tendency to obstruct or to forward him in his ad- 
vancement towards liberty, knowledge, true religion and dig- 
nity of mind. Each of these narrators simply measures by 
the scale which is considered for the time as expressing the 
great concerns and duties of humanity. 

Schiller's views on this matter were, as might have been ex- 
pected, of the most enlarged kind. '' It seems to me," said he 
in one of his letters, ** that in writing history for the modems, 
we should try to communicate to it such an interest as the 
History of the Peloponnesian War had for the Greeks. Now 
this is the problem : to choose and arrange your materials so 
that, to interest, they shall not need the aid of decoration. We 
modems have a source of interest at our disposal, which no 
Oreek or Boman was acquainted with, and which the patrwHo 
interest does not nearly equal. This last, in general, ia chiefly 
of importance for unripe nations, for the youth of the world. 
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But we may excite a very different sort of interest if we repre- 
sent each remarkable occurrence that happened to men as of 
importance to man. It is a poor and little aim to write for 
one nation ; a philosophic spirit cannot tolerate such limits^ 
cannot bound its views to a form of human nature so arbitrary, 
fluctuating, accidental. The most powerful nation is but a 
fragment; and thinking minds will not grow warm on its ao- 
oounty except in so far as this nation or its fortunes have been 
influential on the progress of the species." 

That there is not some excess in this comprehensive cosmo- 
politan philosophy, may perhaps be liable to question. Nature 
herself has, wisely no doubt, partitioned us into " kindreds, 
and nations, and tongues : " it is among our instincts to grow 
warm in behalf of our country, simply for its own sake ; and 
the business of Reason seems to be to chasten and direct our 
instincts, never to destroy them. We require individuality in 
our attachments: the sympathy which is expanded over all 
men will commonly be found so much attenuated by the proc- 
ess, that it cannot be effective on any. And as it is in nature, 
so it is in art, which ought to be the image of it Universal 
philanthropy forms but a precarious and very powerless rule 
of conduct ; and the ^ progress of the species " will turn out 
equally unfitted for deeply exciting the imagination. It is not 
with freedom that we can sympathize, but with free men. 
There ought, indeed, to be in history a spirit superior to petty 
distinctions and vulgar partialities ; our particular affections 
ought to be enlightened and purified ; but they should not be 
abandoned, or, such is the condition of humanity, our feelings 
must evaporate and fade away in that extreme diffusion. Per- 
haps, in a certain sense, the surest mode of pleasing and in- 
structing all nations is to write for one. 

This too Schiller was aware of, and had in part attended to. 
Besides, the Thirty-Years War is a subject in which nation- 
ality of feeling may be even wholly spared, better than in 
almost any other. It is not a Grerman but a European sub- 
ject; it forms the concluding portion of the Reformation, 
and this is an event belonging not to any coiintry in parti- 
Golari but to the human race. Yet^ if we mistake not, this 
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oyer-tendency to generalization, both in thought and senti- 
ment, has rather hurt the present work. The philosophy, 
with which it is imbued, now and then grows vague from 
its abstraotness, ineffectual from its refinement: the enthu* 
siasm which pervades it, elevated, strong, enlightenedi would 
have told better on our hearts, had it been confined within 
a narrower space, and directed to a more specific class of ob 
jects. In his extreme attention to the philosophical aspects 
of the period, Schiller has neglected to take advantage of 
many interesting circumstances, which it offered under other 
points of view. The Thirty Years War abounds with what 
may be called picturesqueness in its events, and still more 
in the condition of the people who carried it on. Harte's MU^ 
tory of Ghutavusy a wUdemess which mere human patience 
seems unable to explore, is yet enlivened here and there 
with a cheerful spot, when he tells us of some scalade or 
oamisado, or speculates on troopers rendered bullet-proof by 
art-magic. His chaotic records have, in fact, afforded to our 
Novelist the raw materials of Dugald Dalgetty, a cavalier of 
the most singular equipment, of character and manners which, 
for many reasons, merit study and description. To much of 
this, though, as he afterwards proved, it was well known to 
him, Schiller paid comparatively small attention; his work 
has lost in liveliness by the omission, more than it has gained 
in dignity or instructiveness. 

Yet, with all its imperfections, this is no ordinary history. 
The speculation, it is true, is not always of the kind we wish ; 
it excludes more moving or enlivening topics, and sometimes 
savors of the inexperienced theorist who had passed his days 
remote from practical statesmen; the subject has not suffi- 
cient unity; in spite of every effort, it breaks into fragments 
towards the conclusion : but still there is an energy, a vigor- 
ous beauty in the work, which far more than redeems its fail* 
ings. Great thoughts at every turn arrest our attention, and 
make us pause to confirm or contradict them ; happy meta* 
phors,' some vivid descriptions of events and men, remind us 

> Yet we acAToeljr meet with one so happy as that iu the Revolt of ikt 
MtikeHtmA, where he finishes his picture of the gloomy silence and dismay 
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of the author of Fiesco and Don Carlos. The oharaoters of 
OustavuB and Wallenstein are finely developed in the coarse 
of the narrative. Tilly's passage of the Lechy the battles of 
Leipzig and Lutzen figure in our recollection, as if our eyes 
had witnessed them: the death of Oustavus is described in 
terms which might draw ''iron tears" from the eyes of 
veterans.^ If Schiller had inclined to dwell upon the mere 
visual or imaginative department of his subject, no man could 
have painted it more graphically, or better called forth our 
emotions, sympathetic or romantic. But this, we have seen, 
was not by any means his leading aim. 

On the whole, the present work is still the best historical 
performance which Germany can boast of. Miiller's histories 
are diatinguished by merits of another sort; by condensing, 
in a given space, and frequently in lucid order, a quantity 
of information, copious and authentic beyond example: but 
as intellectual productions, they cannot rank with Schiller's. 
Woltmann of Berlin has added to the Thirty -Years War 
another work of equal size, by way of continuation, entitled 
History of the Peace of Munster; with the first negotiations of 
which treaty the former concludes. Woltmann is a person 
of ability; but we dare not say of him, what Wieland said 
of Schiller, that by his first historical attempt he ''has dis- 
covered a decided capability of rising to a level with Hume, 
Sobertson and Gibbon.'' He will rather rise to a level with 
Belsham or Smollett. 

This first complete specimen of Schiller's art in the his- 
torical department, though but a small fraction of what he 
meant to do, and could have done, proved in fact to be the 
biat he ever undertook. At present very different cares 
awaited him: in 1791, a fit of sickness overtook him; he 
had to exchange the inspiring labors of literature for the 

that reigned in Bnuaels on the first entrance of Alba, by this striking simile : 
" Now that the City had received the Spanish General within its walls, it had 
llie air as of a man that has dmnk a cnp of poison, and with shaddaring 
iBpaetation watches, eyeiy moment, for its deadly agency," 
1 8m Appendix, Na 4. 
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disgusts and disquietudes of physical disease. His disorder, 
which had its seat iiTthe chest, was violent and threatening ; 
and though nature overcame it in the present instance, the 
blessing of entire health never more returned to him. The 
cause of this severe affliction seemed to be the unceasing 
toil and anxiety of mind, in which his days had hitherto 
been passed: his frame, which, though tall, had never been 
robust, was too weak for the vehement and sleepless soul 
that dwelt within it ; and the habit of nocturnal study had, 
no doubt, aggravated all the other mischiefs. Ever since 
his residence at Dresden, his constitution had been weak- 
ened: but this rude shock at once shattered its remaining 
strength; for a time the strictest precautions were required 
barely to preserve existence. A total cessation from every 
intellectual effort was one of the most peremptory laws pre- 
scribed to him. Schiller's habits and domestic circumstances 
equally rebelled against this measure ; with a beloved wife 
depending on him for support, inaction itself could have 
procured him little rest. His case seemed hard; his pros- 
pects of innocent felicity had been too banefully obscured. 
Yet in this painful and difficult position^ he did not yield to 
despondency; and at length, assistance, and partial deliver- 
ance, reached him from a very unexpected quarter. Schiller 
had not long been sick, when the hereditary Prince, now 
reigning Duke of Holstein-Augustenburg, jointly with the 
Count Von Schimmelmann, conferred on him a pension of a 
thousand crowns for three years.^ No stipulation was added, 
but merely that he should be careful of his health, and use 
every attention to recover. This speedy and generous aid, 
moreover, was presented with a delicate politeness, which, 
as Schiller said, touched him more than even the gift itself. 
We should remember this Count and this Duke; they deserve 
some admiration and some envy. 

This disorder introduced a melancholy change into Schiller's 
oircumstances : he had now another enemy to strive with, a 
secret and fearful impediment to vanquish, in which much 

1 Ife WM to Denmark likewiae that Klopstock owed ths mesni of eompls^ 
iaC his JtfeMMt. 
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resolute effort must be sunk without producing any positive 
result. Pain is not entirely synonymous with Evil ; but bodily 
pain seems less redeemed by good than almost any other kind 
of it From the loss of f ortune, of fame, or even of friends, 
Philosophy pretends to draw a certain compensating benefit ; 
but in general the permanent loss of health will bid defiance 
to her alchemy. It is a universal diminution ; the diminution 
equally of our resources and of our capacity to guide them ; 
a penalty unmitigated| save by love of friends, which then first 
becomes truly dear and precious to us ; or by comforts brought 
from beyond this earthly sphere, from that serene Fountain of 
peace and hope, to which our weak Philosophy cannot raise 
her wing. For all men, in itself, disease is misery ; but chiefly 
for men of finer feelings and endowments, to whom, in return 
for, such superiorities, it seems to be sent most frequently and 
in its most distressing forms. It is a cruel fate for the poet 
to have the sunny land of his imagination, often the sole terri- 
tory he is lord of, disfigured and darkened by the shades of 
pain ; for one whose highest happiness is the exertion of his 
mental faculties, to have them chained and paralyzed in the 
imprisonment of a distempered frame. With external activity, 
with palpable pursuits, above all, with a suitable placidity of 
miture, much even in certain states of sickness may be per- 
formed and enjoyed. But for him whose heart is already over- 
keen, whose world is of the mind, ideal, internal ; when the 
mildew of lingering disease has struck that world, and begun 
to blacken and consume its beauty, nothing seems to remain 
but despondency and bitterness and desolate sorrow, felt and 
anticipated, to the end. 

Woe to him if his will likewise falter, if his resolution fail, 
and his spirit bend its neck to the yoke of this new enemy I 
Idleness and a disturbed imagination will gain the mastery of 
him, and let loose their thousand fiends to harass him, to tor- 
ment him into madness. Alas ! the bondage of Algiers is free- 
dom compared with this of the sick man of genius, whose heart 
has fainted and sunk beneath its load. His clay dwelling is 
changed into a gloomy prison ; every nerve is become an ave* 
nue of disgust or anguish; and the soul sits within, in het 
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melanoholy loneliness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or 
stupefied with excess of suffering, doomed as it were to a ''life 
in death/' to a consciousness of agonized existence, without the 
consciousness of power which should accompany it. Happily, 
death, or entire fatuity, at length puts an end to such soenes 
of ignoble misery ; which, however, ignoble as they are, we 
ought to view with pity rather than contempt 

Such are frequently the fruits of protracted sickness, in men 
otherwise of estimable qualities and gifts, but whose sensibility 
exceeds their strength of mind. In Schiller, its worst effects 
were resisted by the only availing antidote, a strenuous deter- 
mination to neglect them. His spirit was too vigorous and 
ardent to yield even in this emergency : he disdained to dwin- 
dle into a pining valetudinarian ; in the midst of his infirmities, 
he persevered with unabated zeal in the great business of his 
life. As he partially recovered, he returned as strenuously as 
ever to his intellectual occupations ; and often, in the glow of 
poetical conception, he almost forgot his maladies. By such 
resolute and manly conduct, he disarmed sickness of its omel- 
est power to wound ; his frame might be in pain, but his spirit 
retained its force, unextinguished, almost unimpeded ; he did 
not lose his relish for the beautiful, the grand, or the good, 
in any of their shapes ; he loved his friends as formerly, and 
wrote his finest and sublimest works when his health was 
gone. Perhaps no period of his life displayed more heroism 
than the present one. 

After this severe attack, and the kind provision which he 
had received from Denmark, Schiller seems to have relaxed 
his connection with the University of Jena : the weightiest 
duties of his class appear to have been discharged by proxy, 
and his historical studies to have been forsaken. Tet this was 
but a change, not an abatement, in the activity of his mind. 
Once partially free from pain, all his former diligence awoke ; 
and being also free from the more pressing calls of duty and 
economy, he was now allowed to turn his attention to objects 
which attracted it more. Among these one of the most allui^ 
ing was the Philosophy of Kant. 

Tb« tnuisoendental system of the KOnigsberg Professor had* 
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for the laat ten years, been spreading over Grermany, which it 
had now filled with the most violent contentions. The powers 
and accomplishments of Kant were universally acknowledged ; 
the high pretensions of his system, pretensions, it is true, such 
as had been a thousand times put forth, a thousand times found 
wanting, still excited notice, when so backed by ability and 
reputation. The air of mysticism connected with these doc- 
trines was attractive to the Grerman mind, with which the 
vague and the vast are always pleasing qualities ; the dreadful 
array of first principles, the forest huge of terminology and 
definitions, where the panting intellect of weaker men wanders 
as in pathless thickets, and at length sinks powerless to the 
earth, oppressed with fatigue, and suffocated with scholastic 
mi as ma , seemed sublime rather than appalling to the Germans ; 
men who shrink not at toil, and to whom a certain degree of 
darkness appears a native element, essential for giving play to 
that deep meditative enthusiasm which forms so important 
a feature in their character. Kant's Philosophy, accordingly, 
found numerous disciples, and possessed them with a zeal 
unexampled since the days of Pythagoras. This, in fact, re- 
sembled spiritual fanaticism rather than a calm ardor in the 
cause of science ; Kant's warmest admirers seemed to regard 
him more in the light of a prophet than of a mere earthly sage. 
Such admiration was of course opposed by corresponding cen- 
sure ; the transcendental neophytes had to encounter sceptical 
gainsayers as determined as themselves. Of this latter class 
the most remarkable were Herder and Wieland. Herder, then 
a clergyman of Weimar, seems never to have comprehended 
what he fought against so keenly: he denounced and con^ 
demned the Kantian metaphysics, because he found them 
heterodox. The young divines came back from the University 
of Jena with their minds well nigh delirious ; full of strange 
doctrines, which they explained to the examinators of the 
Weimar Gonsistorium in phrases that excited no idea in the 
heads of these reverend persons, but much horror in their 
hearts.^ Hence reprimands, and objurgations, and excessive 

1 Schelliiig bu a book on the " Soul of the World : " Fichte's exprassion 
lo hk ttadeiilii ** To-moRow, gentlemen, X shall create God," is known to most 
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bitterness between the applicants for ordination and those ap- 
pointed to confer it: one young clergyman at Weimar shot 
himself on this account ; heresy, and jarring, and unprofitable 
logic, were universal. Hence Herder's vehement attacks on 
this <' pernicious quackery;" this delusive and destructive 
^'system of words." ^ Wieland strove against it for another 
reason. He had, all his life, been laboring to give currency 
among his countrymen to a species of diluted epicurism ; to 
erect a certain smooth, and elegant, and very slender scheme 
of taste and morals, borrowed from our Shaftesbury and the 
French. All this feeble edifice the new doctrine was sweep- 
ing before it to utter ruin, with the violence of a tornado. It 
grieved Wieland to see the work of half a century destroyed : 
he fondly imagined that but for Eant's philosophy it might 
have been perennial. With scepticism quickened into action 
by such motives. Herder and he went forth as brother cham- 
pions against the transcendental metaphysics ; they were not 
long without a multitude of hot assailants. The uproar pro- 
duced among thinking men by the conflict, has scarcely been 
equalled in Grermany since the days of Luther. Fields were 
fought, and victories lost and won ; nearly all the minds of the 
nation were, in secret or openly, arrayed on this side or on that. 
Goethe alone seemed altogether to retain his wonted compo- 
sure ; he was clear for allowing the Kantian scheme to '^ have 
its day, as all things have." Qoethe has already lived to see 
the wisdom of this sentiment, so characteristic of his genius 
and turn of thought. 

In these controversies, soon pushed beyond the bounds of 
temperate or wholesome discussion, Schiller took no part : but 
the noise they made afforded him a fresh inducement to investi- 
gate a set of doctrines, so important in the general estimation. 
A system which promised, even with a very little plausibility, 

> See Herder^i LAen, hy his Widow. Thmt Herder was not nsnslljr tfonbM 
with WDj OBphflotophicel scepticism, or ayersion to noveltj, may be inferred 
from his petronixing Dr. Gall's system of Phrenology, or ** Sknll-doctriiie " as 
they call it in Germany. Bat Gall had referred with acknowledgment and 
admiration to the PkiUmophU der GttckkkU der MauchhmL Here li^ a 
dUEaieiioe. 
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to accomplish all that Kant asserted his complete performance 
of; to explain the difference between Matter and Spirit, to 
muayel the perplexities of Necessity and Free-will ; to show 
us the true grounds of our belief in God, and what hope nature 
gires us of the soul's immortality ; and thus at length, after 
a thousand failures, to interpret the enigma of our being, — 
hardly needed that additional inducement to make such a man 
as Schiller grasp at it with eager ciuriosity. His progress also 
was facilitated by his present circumstances ; Jena had now 
become the chief well-spring of Kantian doctrine, a distinction 
or disgrace it has ever since continued to deserve. Beinhold, 
one of Eamt's ablest followers, was at this time Schiller's fel- 
low-teacher and daily companion : he did not fail to encourage 
and assist his friend in a path of study, which, as he believed, 
conducted to such glorious results. Under this tuition, Schil- 
ler was not long in discovering, that at least the ''new phi- 
losophy was more poetical than that of Leibnitz, and had a 
grander character;'' persuasions which of course confirmed 
him in his resolution to examine it. 

How far Schiller penetrated into the arcana of transcendent- 
alism it is impossible for us to say. The metaphysical and 
logical branches of it seem to have afforded him no solid satis- 
faction, or taken no firm hold of his thoughts ; their influence 
IB scarcely to be traced in any of his subsequent writings. 
The only department to which he attached himself with his 
ordinary zeal was that which relates to the principles of the 
imitative arts, with their moral influences, and which in the 
Kantian nomenclature has been designated by the term jSs- 
theticBj^ or the doctrine of sentiments and emotions. On these 
subjects he had already amassed a multitude of thoughts ; to 
see which expressed by new symbols, and arranged in system* 
atic form, and held together by some common theory, would 
necessarily yield enjoyment to his intellect, and inspire him 
with fresh alacrity in prosecuting such researches. The new 
light which dawned, or seemed to dawn, upon him, in the 
course of these investigations, is reflected, in various treatises, 

^ Item the verb oMitniuu, to /ttL — The term Sb Banmgarten's ; prior to 
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evincingy at leasts the honest diligence with which he stodied, 
and the f ertilitj with which he could produce. Of these the 
largest and most elaborate are the essays on Grace and Dig- 
nity ; on Noxve and Sentimental Poetry ; and the Lettere en 
the jEethetie Culture of Man : the other pieces are on Tragie 
Art ; on the Pathetic; on the Cwuse of our Delight in l^ragie 
Oljeets ; on Employing the Low and Common in Art 

Being cast in the mould of Kantism^ or at least clothed in 
its garments, these productions, to readers unacquainted with 
that system, are encumbered here and there with difficulties 
greater than belong intrinsically to the subject In perusing 
them, the uninitiated student is mortified at seeing so much 
powerful thought distorted, as he thii\ks, into such fantastic 
forms: the principles of reasoning, on which they rest, axe 
apparently not those of common logic ; a dimness and doubt 
oTerhangs their conclusions; scarcely anything is proved in 
a convincing numner. But this is no strange quality in such 
writings. To an exoteric reader the philosophy of Kant al- 
most always appears to invert the common maxim ; its end and 
aim seem not to be <' to make abstruse things simple, but to 
make simple things abstruse." Often a proposition of inscru- 
table and dread aspect, when resolutely grappled with, and 
torn from its shady den, and its bristling entrenchments of 
uncouth terminology, and dragged forth into the open light of 
day, to be seen by the natural eye, and tried by merely human 
understanding, proves to be a very harmless truth, familiar to 
us from of old, sometimes so familiar as to be a truisnu Too 
frequently, the anxious novice is reminded of Dryden in the 
Battle of the Books : there is a helmet of rusty iron, dark^ grim, 
gigantic ; and within it, at the farthest comer, is a head no 
bigger than a walnut These are the general errors of Kantian 
criticism ; in the present works, they are by no means of the 
worst or most pervading kind; and there is a fundamental 
merit which does more than counterbalance them. By the aid 
of study, the doctrine set before us can, in general, at length 
be comprehended; and Schiller's fine intellect, recognizable 
even in its masquerade, is ever and anon peering forth in its 
native form, which all may understand, which all must relish, 
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and presendng ns with passages that show like bright verdant 
islands in the misty sea of metaphyslos. 

We have been compelled to offer these remarks on Kant's 
Philosophy ; but it is right to add that they are the result of 
only very limited acquaintance with the subject. We cannot 
wirii that any influence of ours should add a note, however 
feeble, to the loud and not at all melodious cry which has 
been raised against it in this country. When a class of doc- 
trines so involved in difficulties, yet so sanctioned by illus- 
trious names^ is set before us, curiosity must have a theory 
respecting them, and indolence and other humbler feelings are 
too ready to afford her one. To call Kant's system a laborious 
dream, and its adherents crazy mystics, is a brief method, brief 
but false. The critic, whose philosophy includes the craxineas 
of men like these, so easily and smoothly in its formulas^ 
should render thanks to Heaven for having gifted him with 
science and acumen, as few in any age or country have been 
gifted. Meaner men, however, ought to recollect that where 
we do not understand, we should postpone deciding, or, at 
least, keep our decision for our own exdnsive benefit We of 
England may reject this Kantian system, perhaps with reason; 
but it ought to be on other grounds than are yet before us. 
Philosophy is science, and scienoe, as Schiller has observed, 
cannot always be explained in *' conversations by the parlor 
fire/' or In written treatises that resemble sucL The cui bono 
of these doctrines may not, it is true, be expressible by arith 
metical computations : the subject also is perplexed with ob- 
scurities, and probably with manifold delusions ; and too often 
its interpreters with us have been like ''tenebrific stars,** that 
** did ray out darkness *' on a matter itself sufficiently dark. 
But what then ? Is the jewel always to be found among the 
common dust of the highway, and always to be estimated by 
its value in the common judgment? It lies embosomed in 
the depths of the mine ; rocks must be rent before it can be 
reached; skilful eyes and hands must separate it from the 
rubbish where it lies concealed, and kingly purchasers alone 
can prize it and buy it. This law of ostrcunam is as dangerous 
in aeienoe as it was of old in politics. Let us not forget that 
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many things are tnie which cannot be demonstrated by the 
rules of Wat^s Logie ; that many troths are valaable, for 
which no price is given in Paternoster Bow, and no prefer* 
ment offered at St. Stephen's ! Whoever reads these treatises 
of Schiller with attention, will perceive that they depend on 
principles of an immensely higher and more complex character 
than our << Essays on Taste/' and our <' Inquiries concerning 
the Freedom of the WilL" The laws of criticism, which it is 
their purpose to establish, are derived from the inmost nature 
of man ; the scheme of morality, which they inculcate, soars 
into a brighter region, very far beyond the ken of our << Utili- 
ties " and '' Reflex-senses." They do not teach us '' to judge 
of poetry and art as we judge of dinner," merely by observing 
the impressions it produced in us; and they do derive the 
duties and chief end of man from other grounds than the phi- 
losophy of Profit and Loss. These Letters an JSsthetie Cultttref 
without the aid of anything which the most sceptical could 
designate as superstition, trace out and attempt to sanction 
for us a system of morality, in which the sublimest feelings 
of the Stoic and the Christian are represented but as stages in 
our progress to the pinnacle of troe human grandeur ; and man, 
isolated on this fragment of the universe, encompassed with 
the boundless desolate Unknown, at war with Fate, without 
help or the hope of help, is confidently called upon to rise into 
a calm cloudless height of internal activity and peace, and be^ 
what he has fondly named himself, the god of this lower world. 
When such are the results, who would not make an effort for 
the steps by which they are attained ? In Schiller's treatises, 
it must be owned, the reader, after all exertions, will be for 
tunate if he can find them. Tet a second perusal wiU satisfy 
him better than the first ; and among the shapeless immensi- 
ties which fill the Night of Kantism, and the meteoric corus- 
cations, which perplex him rather than enlighten, he will fancy 
he descries some streaks of a serener radiance, which he will 
pray devoutly that time may purify and ripen into perfect day. 
The Philosophy of Kant is probably combined with errors to 
its very core ; but perhaps also, this ponderous unmanageable 
dross may bear in it the everlasting gold of truth ! Mighty 
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spirits have already labored in refining it : is it wise in us to 
take up with the base pewter of Utility, and renounce such 
projects altogether ? We trust, not^ 

That Schiller's genius profited by this laborious and ardent 
study of .^thetic Metaphysics, has frequently been doubted, 
and sometimes denied. That, after such investigations, the 
process of composition would become more difficult, might be 
inferred from the nature of the case. That also the princi- 
ples of this critical theoiy were in part erroneous, in still 
greater part too far-fetched and fine-spun for application to 
the business of writing, we may farther yenture to assert. 
But excellence, not ease of composition, is the thing to be 
desired ; and in a mind like Schiller's, so full of energy, of 
images and thoughts and creative power, the more sedulous 
practice of selection was little likely to be detrimental. And 
though considerable errors might mingle with the rules by 
which he judged himself, the habit of judging carelessly, or 
not at all, is far worse than that of sometimes judging wrong. 
Besides, once accustomed to attend strictly to the operations v 

of his genius, and rigorously to try its products, such a man 
as Schiller could not fail in time to discover what was false '> 

in the principles by which he tried them, and consequently, * 

in the end, to retain the benefits of this procedure without its * 

evils. There is doubtless a purism in taste, a rigid fantastical 
demand of perfection, a horror at approaching the limits of i 

impropriety, which obstructs the free impulse of the f acuities, 
and if excessive, would altogether deaden them. But the 
excess on the other side is much more frequent^ and, for high 
endowments, infinitely more pernicious. After the strongest 
efforts, there may be little realized; without strong efforts, 
there must be little. That too much care does hurt in any ' 

of our tasks is a doctrine so flattering to indolence, that we 
ought to receive it with extreme caution. In works im- 
pressed with the stamp of true genius, their quality, not 

^ Are our hopes from Mr. Coleridge always to be fruitless ? Sneers at the 
oommon-sense philosophy of the Scotch are of little use : it is a poor philoso- 
phy, perhaps; but not so poor as none at all, which seems to be the state ol 
hafeatp w s ea t 
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their extent, is what we value : a dull man may spend his 
lifetime writing little ; better so than writing much ; bat a 
man of powerful mind is liable to no suoh danger. Of all 
our authors, Gray is perhaps the only one that from ftoti- 
diousness of taste has written less than he should hare done : 
there are thousands that have erred the other way. What 
would a Spanish reader give, had Lope de Vega composed a 
hundred times as little, and that little a hundred times as 
well! 

Schiller's own ideas on these points appear to be sufBoiently 
sound: they are sketched in the following extract of a letter, 
interesting also as a record of his purposes and intelleotoal 
condition at this period : — 

^'Criticism must now make good to me the damage she 
herself has done. And damaged me she most certainly has ; 
for the boldness, the living glow which I felt before a rule 
was known to me, have for several years been wanting. I 
now see myself create and ybrm; I watch the play of inspira- 
tion ; and my fancy, knowing she is not without witnesses of 
her movements, no longer moves with equal freedom. I hope, 
however, ultimately to advance so far that art shall become a 
second nature, as polished manners are to well-bred men; 
then Imagination will regain her former freedomi and submit 
to none but voluntary limitations." 

Schiller's subsequent writings are the best proof that in 
these expectations he had not miscalculated. 

The historical and critical studies, in which he had been 
so extensively and seriously engaged, could not remain with* 
out effect on Schiller's general intellectual character. He 
had spent five active years in studies directed almost solely 
to the understanding, or the faculties connected with it ; and 
such industry united to such ardor had produced an immense 
accession of ideas. History had furnished him with pictures 
of manners and events, of strange conjunctures and conditions 
of existence ; it had given him more minute and truer ooncep- 
tions of human nature in its many forms, new and more ao- 
ourate opinions on the character and end of man* The domain 
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of his mind was both enlarged and enlightened ; a multitade 
of images and detached facts and perceptions had been laid 
up in his memory; and his intellect was at once enriched by 
acquired thoughts, and strengthened by increased exercise on 
a wider circle of knowledge. 

But to understand was not enough for Schiller ; there were 
in him faculties which this could not employ, and therefore 
oould not satisfy. The primary vocation of his nature was 
poetry : the acquisitions of his other faculties served but as 
the materials for his poetic faculty to act upon^ and seemed 
imperfect till they had been sublimated into the pure and per* 
feet forms of beauty, which it is the business of this to elicit 
from them. New thoughts gave birth to new feelings : and 
both of these he was now called upon to body forth, to 
represent by visible types, to animate and adorn with the 
magio of oreative genius. The first youthful blaze of poetic 
ardor had long since passed away; but this large increase 
of knowledge awakened it anew, refined by years and ex- 
perience into a steadier and clearer flame. Vague shadows 
of unaccomplished excellence, gleams of ideal beauty, were 
now hovering fitfully across his mind : he longed to turn 
them into shape, and give them a local habitation and a 
name. Criticism, likewise, had exalted his notions of art: * 

the modem writers on subjects of taste, - Aristotle, the an- 
cient poets, he had lately studied ; he had carefully endeavored i 
to extract the truth from each, and to amalgamate their prin- 
ciples with his own ; in choosing, he was now more difficult to 
satisfy. Minor poems had all along been partly occupying his 
attention ; but they yielded no space for the intensity of his * 
impulses, and the magnificent ideas that were rising in lus fancy. 
Conscious of his strength, he dreaded not engaging with the 
highest species of his art : the perusal of the Greek tragedians 
had given rise to some late translations ; ^ the perusal of Homer 
seems now to have suggested the idea of an epic poem. The 
hero whom he-fiirst contemplated was Gustavus Adolphus; 
he afterwards changed to Frederick the Great of Prussia, 

^ ThaM w«n m flne venioii of Enripidet' Iphigtma m AdUk, snd a lew 
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Epic poemSy since the time of the Bptgtmiady and Leo- 
nidaSf and especially since that of some more recent attempts, 
have with us become a mighty dull aflEair. That Schiller 
aimed at something infinitely higher than these faint and 
superannuated imitations, far higher than even Elopstock has 
attained, will appear by the following extract from one of his 
letters : — 

^ An epic poem in the eighteenth century should be quite 
a different thing from such a poem in the childhood of the 
world. And it is that very circumstance which attracts me 
so much towards this project. Our manners, the finest essence 
of our philosophies, our politics, economy, arts, in short, of all 
we know and do, would require to be introduced without con- 
straint, and interwoven in such a composition, to live there in 
beautiful harmonious freedom, as all the branches of Greek 
culture live and are made visible in Homer's Iliad, Nor am 
I disinclined to invent a species of machinery for this pur- 
pose ; being anxious to fulfil, with hairsbreadth accuracy, all 
the requisitions that are made of epic poets, even on the side 
of form. Besides, this machinery, which, in a subject so 
modem, in an age so prosaic, appears to present the greatest 
difficulty, might exalt the interest in a high degree, were it 
suitably adapted to this same modem spirit. Crowds of 
confused ideas on this matter are rolling to and fro within 
my head ; something distinct will come out of them at last. 

'' Ab for the sort of metre I would choose, this I think you 
will hardly guess : no other than oUave rime. All the rest, 
except iambic, are become insufferable to me. And. how 
beautifully might the earnest and the lofty be made to play 
in these light fetters 1 What attractions might the epic nUh 
stance gain by the soft yielding /orm of this fine rhyme I For, 
the poem must, not in name only, but in very deed, be capable 
of being sung; as the Iliad was sung by the peasants of Greece, 
as the stanzas of Jerusalem Delivered are still sung by the 
Venetian gondoliers. 

^ The epoch of Frederick's life that would fit me best^ I 
have considered also. I should wish to select some unhappy 
situation; it would allow me to unfold his mind far more 
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poetically. The chief action should^ if possible, be very 
simplCi perplexed with no complicated circumstances, that 
the whole might easily be comprehended at a glance, though 
the episodes were never so numerous. In this respect there 
is no better model than the Iliad" 

Schiller did not execute, or even commence, the project he 
has here so philosophically sketched : the constraints of his 
present situation, the gpreatness of the enterprise compared 
with the uncertainty of its success, were sufficient to deter 
him. Besides, he felt that after all his wide excursions, the 
true home of his genius was the Drama, the department where 
its powers had first been tried, and were now by habit or 
nature best qualified to act. To the Drama he accordingly 
returned. The History of the Thirty-Years War had once 
suggested the idea of Gustavus Adolphus as the hero of an 
epic poem; the same work afforded him a subject for a 
tragedy : he now decided on beginning Wallenstein. In this 
undertaking it was no easy task that he contemplated; a 
common play did not now comprise his aim ; he required some 
magnificent and comprehensive object, in which he could ex- 
pend to advantage the new poetical and intellectual treasures 
which he had for years been amassing ; something that should 
at once exemplify his enlarged ideas of art, and give room 
and shape to his fresh stores of knowledge and sentiment. 
As he studied the history of Wallenstein, and viewed its < 

capabilities on every side, new ideas gathered round it : the * 

subject grew in magnitude, and often changed in form. His 
progress in actual composition was, of course, irregular and 
smalL Tet the difficulties of the subject, increasing with his ' 

own wider, more ambitious conceptions, did not abate his 
diligence: WaUeneteirif with many interruptions and many 
alterations, sometimes stationary, sometimes retrograde, con- 
tinued on the whole, though slowly, to advance. 

This was for several years his chosen occupation, the task 
to which he consecrated his brightest hours, and the finest part 
of his faculties. For humbler employments, demanding rather 
industry than inspiration, there still remained abundant leisure, 
of whk^ it was inconsistent with his habits to waste a single 
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lioar. Hifl occasional labors, accordingly, were numerous, 
varied, and sometimes of considerable extent. In the end of 
1792, a new object seemed to call for his attention ; he once 
about this time seriously meditated mingling in politics. The 
French Eevolution had from the first affected him with no 
ordinary hopes ; which, however, the course of events, par- 
ticularly the imprisonment of Louis, were now fast converting 
into fears. For the ill-fated monarch, and the cause of free- 
dom, which seemed threatened with disgrace in the treatment 
he was likely to receive, Schiller felt so deeply interested, that 
he bad determined, in his case a determination not without 
its risks, to address an appeal on these subjects to the French 
people and the world at large. The voice of reason advocating 
liberty as well as order might still, he conceived, make a 
salutary impression in this period of terror and delusion; the 
voice of a distinguished man would at first sound like the voice 
of the nation, which he seemed to represent Schiller was 
inquiring for a proper French translator, and revolving in his 
mind the various arguments that might be used, and the com- 
parative propriety of using or forbearing to use them ; but the 
progress of things superseded the necessity of such delibera- 
tion. In a few months, Louis perished on the scaffold ; the 
Bourbon family were murdered, or scattered over Europe ; and 
the French government was changed into a frightful chaoe, 
amid the tnmultaous and bloody horrors of which, calm truth 
had no longer a chance to be heard. Schiller turned away 
from these repulsive and appalling scenes, into other regions 
where his heart was more familiar, and his powers more likely 
to produce effect The French Revolution had distressed and 
shocked him ; but it did not lessen his attachment to liberty, 
the name of which had been so desecrated in its wild con- 
vulsions. Perhaps in his subsequent writings we can trace a 
more respectful feeling towards old establishments; more 
reverence for the majesty of Custom ; and with an equal seal, 
a weaker faith in human perfectibility : changes indeed which 
are the common fruit of years themselves, in whatever age or 
climate of the world our experience may be gathered. 
Among the number of fluctuating engagements, one, wbioh 
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for ten years had been constant with him, was the editing 
of the Thalia. The principles and performances of that work 
he had long looked upon as insufficient : in particular, ever 
since his settlement at Jena, it had been among his favorite 
projects to exchange it for some other, conducted on a more 
liberal scheme, uniting more ability in its support, and embrao* 
ing a much wider compass of literary interests. Many of the 
most distinguished persons in Germany had agreed to assist 
him in executing such a plan ; Goethe, himself a host^ under- 
took to go hand in hand with him. The Thalia was in conse- 
quence relinquished at the end of 1793 : and the first number 
of the Haren came out early in the following year. This pulK 
lication was enriched with many valuable pieces on points of 
philosophy and criticism ; some of Schiller's finest essays first 
appeared here : even without the foreign aids which had been 
promised him, it already bade fair to outdo, a^ he had meant 
it should, every previous work of that description. 

The MtuenrAlmarutehf of which he likewise undertook the 
superintendence, did not aim so high : like other works of the 
same title, which are numerous in Germany, it was intended 
for preserving and annually delivering to the world, a series ' 

of short poetical effusions, or other fugitive compositions, col- ' 

lected from various quarters, and often having no connection ^ 

but their juxtaposition. In this work, as well as in the Horen^ 
some of Schiller's finest smaller poems made their first appear- i 

ance ; many of these pieces being written about this period, < 

especially the greater part of his ballads, the idea of attempt- 
ing which took its rise in a friendly rivalry with Goethe. But 
the most noted composition sent forth in the pages of the ^ 

MuBenrAlmafmch, was the Xenien;^ a collection of epigrams 
which originated partly, as it seems, in the mean or irritating * 

conduct of various contemporary authors. In spite of the ' 

most flattering promises, and of its own intrinsic character, 
the HareUf at its first appearance, instead of being hailed with 
welcome by the leading minds of the country, for whom it was 
intended as a rallying point, met in many quarters with no 

1 So called from {/moi^, munut ktrnpUaU ; a title borrowed from Martial, who 
hai thos designated a series of personal epigrams in his Thirteenth Booh. 
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sentiment but coldness or hostility. The controversies of the 
day had sown discord among literary men ; Schiller and Gtoethe, 
associating together, had provoked ill-will from a host of per* 
sonS| who felt the justice of such mutual preferenoei but liked 
not the inferences to be drawn from it ; and eyed this intellect* 
ual duumvirate, however meek in the discharge of its functions 
and the wearing of its honors, with jealousy and discontent. 

The cavilling of these people, awkwardly contrasted with 
their personal absurdity and insipidity, at length provoked the 
serious notice of the two illustrious associates : the result was 
this Grerman Dunciad ; a production of which the plan was, 
that it should comprise an immense multitude of detached 
couplets, each conveying a complete thought within itself and 
furnished by one of the joint operators. The subjects were of 
unlimited variety ; ''the most," as Schiller says, ''were wild 
satire, glancing at writers and writings, intermixed with here 
and there a flash of poetical or philosophic thought." It 
at first intended to provide about a thousand of these 
monodistichs ; unity in such a work appearing to consist in a 
certain boundlessness of size, which should hide the hetero> 
geneous nature of the individual parts : the whole were then 
to be arranged and elaborated, till they had acquired the proper 
degree of consistency and symmetry ; each sacrificing som^ 
thing of its own peculiar spirit to preserve the spirit of the 
rest. This number never was completed : and, Goethe being 
now busy with his WUhelm Meitterf the project of completing 
it was at length renounced ; and the Xenien were puUiahed as 
unconnected particles, not pretending to constitute a whole. 
Enough appeared to create unbounded commotion among the 
parties implicated : the Xenien were exclaimed against, abused, 
and replied to, on all hands ; but as they declared war not on 
persons but on actions ; not against Oleim, Nicolai, Manso, but 
against bad taste, dulness, and affectation, nothing criminal 
oould be sufficiently made out against them.* The JfiiMn* 
Almanaehj where they appeared in 1797, continued to be pub> 

1 Thif is Mita lame sccoont of the fu^iiiiied Xemen sod their leraks. See 
more of the matter in Frani Horn's Poetk muf Btndtmmhmi ; in CarijMi 
MiMO^UoHlm (L 67) ; 4c (iVsCs q^lSift.) 
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lished till the time of Schiller's leaving Jeoa : the Horen ceased 
some months before. 

The co-operation of Groethe, which Schiller had obtained so 
readily in these pursuitSy was of singular use to him in many 
others. Both possessing minds of the first order^ yet con- 
structed and trained in the most opposite modes, each had 
much that was yaluable to learn of the other, and suggest to 
him. Cultivating different kinds of excellence, they could joy- 
fully admit each other's merit ; connected by mutual services, 
and now by community of literary interests, few unkindly 
feelings could have place between them. For a man of high 
qualities, it is rare to find a meet companion; painful and 
injurious to want one. Solitude exasperates or deadens the 
heart, perverts or enervates the faculties; association with 
inferiors leads to dogmatism in thought, and self-will even in 
affections. Rousseau never should have lived in the Yal de 
Montmorenci ; it had been good for Warburton that Hurd had 
not existed; for Johnson never to have known Boswell or 
Davies. From such evils Schiller and Goethe were delivered ; 
their intimacy seems to have been equal, frank and cordial ; 
from the contrasts and the endowments of their minds, it must 
have had peculiar charms. In his critical theories, Schiller had 
derived much profit from communicating with an intellect as 
excursive as his own, but far cooler and more sceptical : as he 
lopped off from his creed the excrescences of Kantism, Goethe 
and he, on comparing their ideas, often found in them a strik- 
ing similarity ; more striking and more gratifying, when it was 
considered from what diverse premises these harmonious con- 
clusions had been drawn. On such subjects they often corres- 
ponded when absent, and conversed when together. They 
were in the habit of paying long visits to each other's houses ; 
frequently they used to travel in company between Jena and 
Weimar. '< At Triesnitz, a couple of English miles from Jena, 
Goethe and he," we are told, *^ might sometimes be observed 
sitting at table, beneath the shade of a spreading tree ; talking, 
and looking at the current of passengers." — There are some 
who would have <' travelled fifty miles on foot" to join the 
partyl 
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Besides this intercourse with Goethe, he was happy in a 
kindly connection with many other estimable meui both in lit* 
erary and in active life. Dalberg, at a distance, was to the last 
his friend and warmest admirer. At Jena, he had Schttts, Paul, 
Hufland, Beinhold. Wilhelm yon Humboldt, also, brother of 
the celebrated traveller, had come thither about this time, and 
was now among his closest associates. At Weimar, excluding 
less important persons, there were still Herder and Wieland, to 
divide his attention with Ooethe. And what to his affection- 
ate heart must have been the most grateful circumstance of all, 
his aged parents were yet living to participate in the splendid 
fortune of the son whom they had once lamented and despaized 
of, but never ceased to love. In 1793 he paid them a visit in 
Bwabia, and passed nine cheerful months among the soenes 
dearest to his recollection : enjoying the kindness of those un- 
alterable friends whom Nature had given him ; and the admir> 
Ing deference of those by whom it was most delightful to be 
honored, — those who had known him in adverse and hum- 
bler circumstances, whether they might have respected or oon- 
temned him. By the Grand Duke, his ancient censor and 
patron, he was not interfered with ; that prince, in answer to 
a previous application on the subject, having indirectly en- 
gaged to take no notice of this journey. The Grand Duke 
had already interfered too much with him, and bitterly re- 
pented of his interference. Next year he died; an event 
which Schiller, who had long forgotten past ill-treatment, did 
not learn without true sorrow, and grateful recoUectiona of 
bygone kindness. The new sovereign, anxious to repair the 
injustice of his predecessor, almost instantly made offer of a 
vacant Tubingen professorship to Schiller ; a proposal flatter- 
ing to the latter, but which, by the persuasion of the Duke of 
Weimar, he respectfully declined. 

Amid labors and amusements so multiplied, amid suoh va- 
riety of intellectual exertion and of intercourse with man, 
Schiller, it was clear, had not suffered the encroachments of 
bodily disease to undermine the vigor of his mental or moral 
powers. No period of his life displayed in stronger colors the 
lofty and determined zeal of lus character. He had alraadj 
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writfeen mudh ; his fame stood upon a firm basis ; domestio 
wants no longer called upon him for incessant effort ; and his 
frame was pining under the slow canker of an incurable mal- 
ady. Yet he never loitered, never rested ; his fervid spirit, 
which had vanquished opposition and oppression in his youth ; 
which had struggled against harassing uncertainties^ and 
passed unsullied through many temptations, in his earlier 
manhood, did not now yield to this last and most fatal enemy. 
The present was the busiest, most productive season of his 
literary life ; and with all its drawbacks, it was probably the 
happiest. Violent attacks from his disorder were of rare oc- 
currence ; and its constant influence, the dark vapors with 
which it would have overshadowed the faculties of his head 
and heart, were repelled by diligence and a courageous exer- 
tion of his will. In other points, he had little to complain 
of, and much to rejoice in. He was happy in his family, the 
chosen scene of his sweetest, most lasting satisfaction; by 
the world he was honored and admired ; his wants were pro- 
vided for ; he had tasks which inspired and occupied him ; 
friends who loved him, and whom he loved. Schiller had 
much to enjoy, and most of it he owed to himself. 

In his mode of life at Jena, simplicity and uniformity were 
the most conspicuous qualities; the single excess which he 
admitted being that of zeal in the pursuits of literature, the 
sin which all his life had most easily beset him. His health 
had suffered much, and principally, it was thought, from the 
practice of composing by night : yet the charms of this practice 
were still too great for his self-denial ; and, except in severe 
fits of sickness, he could not discontinue it The highest, 
proudest pleasure of his mind was that glow of intellectual 
production, that ''fine frenzy/' which makes the poet, whUe 
it lasts, a new and nobler creature ; exalting him into brighter 
regions, adorned by visions of magnificence and beauty, and 
delighting all his faculties by the intense consciousness of 
their exerted power. To enjoy this pleasure in perfection, 
the solitary stillness of night, diffusing its solemn influence 
over thought as well as earth and air, had at length in Schil- 
lor's case grown indispensable For this purpose, acoordinglyi 
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lie was aooastomedy in the present, as in former periods, 
to invert the common order of things : bj day he read, re- 
freshed himself with the aspect of nature, conversed or oor- 
responded with his friends ; but he wrote and studied in the 
night. And as his bodily feelings were too often those of 
languor and exhaustion, he adopted, in impatience of such 
mean impediments, the pernicious expedient of stimulants, 
which yield a momentary strength, only to waste our remain- 
ing fund of it more speedily and surely. 

^During summer, his place of study was in a garden, 
which at length he purchased, in the suburbs of Jena, not 
far from the Weselhofts' house, where at that time was the 
ofiSce of the AUgetneine Lttteratur-Zeitung, Beckoning from 
the market-place of Jena, it lies on the sonth-west border of 
the town, between the Engelgatter and the Neuthor, in a 
hollow defQe, through which a part of the Leutrabach flows 
round the city. On the top of the acclivity, from which there 
is a beautiful prospect into the valley of the Saal, and the 
fir mountains of the neighboring forest, Schiller built himself 
a small house, with a single chamber.^ It was his favorite 
abode during hours of composition; a great part of the works 
he then wrote were written here. In winter he likewise 
dwelt apart from the noise of men ; in the Griesbachs' house, 
on the outside of the city-trench. ... On sitting down to 
his desk at night, he was wont to keep some strong cof 
fee, or wine-chocolate, but more frequently a flask of old 
Bhenish, or Champagne, standing by him, that he might from 
time to time repair the exhaustion of nature. Often the 
neighbors used to hear him earnestly declaiming, in the 
silence of the night: and whoever had an opportunity of 
watching him on such occasions, a thing very easy to be done 
from the heights lying opposite his little garden-house, on the 
other side of the deU^ might see him now speaking aloud and 
walking swiftly to and fro in his chamber, then suddenly 
throwing himself down into his chair and writing ; and drink- 
ing the while, sometimes more than once, from the glass stand- 

1 ^ Thb ftreet leading from Schiller's dweUinn^onee to this, wis bj 
g: BSmed the Xemen-^a$$e; a name not yet entirelj disoaed." 
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uig near him. In winter he was to be found at his desk till 
foor, or even five o'clock in the morning; in summery till 
cowards three. He then went to bed, from which he seldom 
rose till nine or ten.'' ^ 

Had prudence been the dominant quality in Schiller's ohar- 
acter, this practice would undoubtedly have been abandoned, 
or rather never taken up. It was an error so to waste his 
strength ; but one of those which increase rather than diminish 
our respect ; originating, as it did, in generous ardor for what 
was best and grandest^ they must be cold censurers that can 
condemn it harshly. For ourselves, we but lament and honor 
this excess of zeal ; its effects were mournful, but its origin 
was noble. Who can picture Schiller's feelings in this soli- 
tude, without participating in some faint reflection of their 
grandeur ! The toil-worn but devoted soul, alone, under the 
silent starry canopy of Night, offering up the troubled mo- 
ments of existence on the altar of Eternity! For here the 
splendor that gleamed across the spirit of a mortal, transient 
as one of us, was made to be perpetual; these images and 
thoughts were to pass into other ages and distant lands ; to 
glow in human hearts, when the heart that conceived them 
had long been mouldered into common dust. To the lovers 
of genius, this little garden-house might have been a place 
to visit as a chosen shrine; nor will they learn without re- 
gret that the walls of it, yielding to the hand of time, have 
already crumbled into ruin, and are now no longer to be 
traced. The piece of groimd that it stood on is itself hal- 
lowed with a glory that is bright, pure and abiding ; but the 
literary pilgrim could not have surveyed, without peculiar 
emotion, the simple chamber, in which Schiller wrote the 
Beieh der Sehatteny the Spaziergang^ the Ideal^ and the im- 
mortal soenes of WaUenstein, 

The last-named work had cost him many an anxious, given 
him many a pleasant, hour. For seven years it had continued 
in a state of irregular, and oft-suspended progress ; sometimes 
''lying endless and formless " before him ; sometimes on the 
point of being given up altogether. The multitude of ideas, 

1 Poering, pp. llfr-131 
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which he wiahed to incorporate in the structure of the piece, 
retarded him ; and the difficulty of contenting his tastCi re- 
specting the manner of effecting this, retarded him still more. 
In Wallenstein he wished to embody the more enlarged notions 
which experience had given him of men, especially which 
history had given him of generals and statesmen ; and while 
putting such characters in action, to represent whatever was, 
or could be made, poetical, in the stormy period of the Thirty- 
Years War. As he meditated on the subject, it continued to 
expand; in his fancy, it assumed successively a thousand 
forms; and after all due strictness of selection, such was 
still the extent of materials remaining on his hands, that 
he found it necessary to divide the play into three parts, 
distinct in their arrangements, but in truth forming a con- 
tinuous drama of eleven acts. In this shape it was sent forth 
to the world, in 1799 ; a work of labor and persevering anxiety, 
but of anxiety and labor, as it then appeared, which had not 
been bestowed in vain. Wallenstein is by fiar the best per- 
formance he had yet produced; it merits a long chapter of 
criticism by itself ; and a few hurried pages are all that we 
can spend on it. 

As a porch to the great edifice stands Part first, entitled 
Watlenatein^s Campf a piece in one act. It paints, with much 
humor and graphical felicity, the manners of that rude tumult- 
uous host which Wallenstein presided over, and had made the 
engine of his ambitious schemes. Schiller's early experienoe 
of a military life seems now to have stood him in good stead : 
his soldiers are delineated with the distinctness of actual ob- 
servation; in rugged sharpness of feature, they sometimes 
remind us of Smollett's seamen. Here are all the wild law- 
less spirits of Europe assembled within the circuit of a single 
trench. Violent, tempestuous, unstable is the life they lead« 
Ishmaelites, their hands against every man, and every man's 
hand against them ; the instruments of rapine ; tarnished with 
almost every vice, and knowing scarcely any virtue but those 
of reckless bravery and uncalculating obedience to their leader, 
their situation still presents some aspects which affect or amuse 
us ; and these the poet has seized with his accustomed skilL 
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Much of the cruelty and repulsive harshneBS of these soldiers, 
we are taught to forget in contemplating their forlorn house- 
less wanderings, and the practical magnanimity, with which 
even they contriye to wring from Fortune a tolerable scant- 
ling of enjoyment. Their manner of existence Wallenstein 
haSy at an after period of the action, rather movingly ex- 
pressed: 

''Our life was but a battle and a march, 
And, like the wind's blast, never-restuig, homeless, 
We stonn'd aoroas the war^onvolaed Earth.'' 

Still farther to soften the asperities of the scene, the dia- 
logue is cast into a rude Hudibrastic metre, full of forced 
rhymes, and strange double endings, with a rhythm ever 
changing, ever rough and lively, which might almost be com- 
pared to the hard, irregular, fluctuating sound of the regi- 
mental drum. In this ludicrous doggerel, with phrases and 
figures of a correspondent cast, homely, ridiculous, graphic, 
these men of service paint their hopes and doings. There are 
ranks and kinds among them ; representatives of all the con- 
stituent parts of the motley multitude, which followed this 
prince of CandotHeru The solemn pedantry of the ancient 
Wachtmeister is faithfully given ; no less so are the jocund 
ferocity and heedless daring of Holky's Jligers, or the iron 
courage and stem camp-philosophy of Pappenheim's Cuiras- 
siers. Of the Jflger the sole principle is military obedience ; 
he does not reflect or calculate $ his business is to do what- 
ever he is ordered, and to enjoy whatever he can reach. 
''Free wished I to live,'' he says, 

'' Free wished I to live, and easy and gay. 
And see something new on each new day; 
In the joys of the moment lustily sharing, 
'Boot tibe past or the foture not thinking or caiiQgt 
To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 
And by him good eharge of the whole is taken. 
Order me on 'mid the whistling fiery shot, 
Over the Bhine-stream rapid and roaring widfl^ 
A third of the troop must go to pot, — 
Without loss of time, I moont and ride; 
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But fiuther, I beg very machf do you iee, 
That in all things else yon would leave me (na.* 



The Pappenheimer is an older man, more sedate and more 
indomitable; he has wandered OTer Enropey and gathered 
settled maxims of soldierly principle and soldierly priyilege : 
he is not without a rationale of life ; the varioos professions 
of men have passed in review before him, but no coat that he 
has seen has pleased him like his own ''steel doublet^'' cased 
in which, it is his wish, 

''Looking down on the world't poor restless sersmbk, 
Carelees, through it, astride of his nag to nunble.'' 

Tet at times with this military stoicism there is blended a 
dash of homely pathos ; he admits, 

"This swoid of ooTB is no plough or spade. 
Ton eannot delve or reap with the iron blade; 
For OS there &DS no seed, no eornfield grow% 
Ndther home nor Idndred the soldier knows: 
Wandering over the free of the earth, 
Wanning his hands at another's hearth : 
From the pomp of towns he mast onward roaai 
In the village-green with Its dwerfol game, 
In the mirth of the vintage or harvest-home^ 
No part or lot can the soldier elaim. 
Tell me then, in the plaee of goods or pdl^ 
What has he nnlesB to honor himself f 
Leave not even Ait his own, what wonder 
The man shoald bom and kin and plunder f * 

Bnt the camp of Wallenstein is foil of bostle as weD aa 
specolation; there are gamblers, peasants, sntlers, soldiers, 
recmits, capuchin friars, moving to and fro in restless pur- 
suit of their several purposes. The sermon of the Capuchin 
is an unparalleled composition;^ a medley of texts, puns, 



1 Said to be by Goethe; the nateriab fidtfafolly eztnetod from a real 
eemioB (by the Jesuit Santa CUra) of the period it refeie to.— There were 
Tarioue Jeraits Santa Clara, of that period : thia ia the Genmam one, Abt»> 
by name ; apedmena of whoee Sermons, a fenent kind of preachfaig^VB* 
have been r e pt i a ia d in kte jaaii^ for dileriante porpoaaa. (i^afa ^ 
^1 
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nicknames, and verbal logio, conglutinated by a stupid jiidg* 
rnent^ and a fiery catholic zeaL It seems to be delivered wi^ 
great nnction, and to find fit audience in the camp : towards 
the conclusion they rush upon him, and he narrowly escapes 
killing or ducking, for having ventured to glance a censure at 
the CteneraL The soldiers themselves are jeering, wrangling, 
jostling; discussing their wishes and expectations; and, at 
last^ they combine in a profound deliberation on the state of 
their a£Eairs. A vague exaggerated outline of the coming 
events and personages is imaged to us in their coarse concep- 
tions. We dimly discover the precarious position of Wallen- 
stein ; the plots which threaten him, which he is meditating : 
we trace the leading qualities of the principal officers; and 
form a high estimate of the potent spirit which binds this 
fierce discordant mass together, and seems to be the object of 
oniversal reverence where nothing else is revered. 

In the 2\ffo Fiooolaminij the next division of the work, the 
generals for whom we have thus been prepared appear in 
person on the scene, and spread out before us their plots and 
counterplots; Wallenstein, through personal ambition and 
evil counsel, slowly resolving to revolt; and Octavio Piccolo- 
mini, in secret^ undermining his influence among the leaders, 
and preparing for him that pit of ruin, into which, in the 
third Part, WaUensteMs Deaths we see him sink with all his 
fortunes. The military spirit which pervades the former 
piece is here well sustained. The ruling motives of these 
captains and colonels are a little more refined, or more dis- 
guised, than those of the Cuirassiers and Jftgers; but they 
are the same in substance ; the love of present or future 
pleasure, of action, reputation, money, power; selfishness, 
but selfishness distinguished by a superficial external pro* 
priety, and gilded over with the splendor of military honori 
of courage inflexible, yet light, cool and unassuming. These 
are not imaginary heroes, but genuine hired men of war: 
we do not love them ; yet there is a pomp about their ope- 
rations, which agreeably fills up the scene. This din of 
war, this clash of tumultuous conflicting interests, is felt as 
a suitable accompaniment to the affecting or commanding 

RE Vol. 12 
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moftmn^ of the ehiaf oharacten whom it envdopi <m 

wejrs* 
Of the indiTidnals that figue in this world of war, Wal- 

IttDfteiu himBel^ the strong Atlas which supports it all, is faj 

far the most imposing. Wallenstein is the model of a hig}i- 

sooled, great, accomplished man, whose ruling passion is 

ambition. He is daring to the utmost pitch of manhood; 

he is enthusiastic and yehement; but the fire of his sonl 

boms hid beneath a deep stratum of prudence, guiding itMlf 

by calculations which extend to the extreme limits of hia 

most minute concerns. This prudence, sometimes almost 

bordering on irresolution, forms the outward rind of his 

oharaeter, and for a while is the only quality which we die- 

eorer in it The immense influence which his genius appears 

to exert on every individual of his many followers, prepares 

us to expect a great man ; and, when Wallenstein, after long 

delay and much forewarning, is in fine presented to us, we 

at first experience something like a disappointment We 

find him, indeed, possessed of a staid grandeur; yet involved 

in mystery; wavering between two opinions; and, as it 

seems, with all Us wisdom, blindly credulous in matters of 

the highest import It is only when events have forced da- 

eision on him, that he rises in his native might, that his giant 

spirit stands tmfoldsd in its strength before us ; 

*' Night must it be, ere Friedland't star will beam: '^ 

amid difficulties, darkness and impending ruin, at which the 
boldest of his followers grow pale, he himself is calm, and 
first in this awful crisis feels the serenity and oonsoioua 
strength of his soul return. Wallenstein, in fact, though 
pre-eminent in power, both external and internal, of hig^ in- 
tellect and commanding will, skilled in war and statesman- 
ship beyond the best in Europe, the idol of sixty thousand 
fearless hearts, is not yet removed above our sympathy. We 
are united with him by feelings which he reckons weak, though 
they belong to the most generous parts of his nature. Hia 
indecision partly takes its rise in the sensibilities of his hearty 
as well as in the caution of ius judgment : his belief in aa* 
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trology, which gives force and confirmation to this tendenoj, 
originates in some soft kindly emotions, and adds a new in- 
terest to the spirit of the warrior ; it humbles him, to whom 
the earth is subject, before those mysterious Powers which 
weigh the destinies of man in their balance, in whose eyes 
the greatest and the least of mortals scarcely differ in little- 
ness. Wallenstein's confidence in the friendship of Octavio, 
his disinterested love for Max Piccolomini, his paternal and 
brotherly kindness, are feelings which cast an affecting lustre 
over the harsher, more heroic qualities wherewith they are 
combined. His treason to the Emperor is a crime, for which, 
provoked and tempted as he was, we do not greatly blame 
him; it is forgotten in our admiration of his nobleness, or 
recollected only as a venial trespass. Schiller has succeeded 
well with Wallenstein, where it was not easy to succeed. 
The truth of history has been but little violated ; yet we are 
compelled to feel that Wallenstein, whose actions individn- 
ally are trifling, unsuccessful, and unlawful, is a strong, 
sublime, commanding character; we look at him with inter- 
est, our concern at his fate is tinged with a shade of kindly 
pity. 

In Ootavio Piccolomini, his wam»mpanion, we can find 
less fault, yet we take less pleasure. Octavio's qualities are 
chiefly negative ; he rather walks by the letter of the moral 
law, than by its spirit ; his conduct is externally correct, but 
there is no touch of generosity within. He is more of the 
courtier than of the soldier: his weapon is intrigue, not 
force. Believing firmly that *' whatever is, is best," he dis- 
trusts all new and extraordinary things ; he has no faith in 
human nature, and seems to be virtuous himself more by 
calculation than by impulse. We scarcely thank him for his 
loyalty ; serving his Emperor, he ruins and betrays his friend : 
and, besides, though he does not own it, personal ambition is 
among his leading motives; he wishes to be general and 
prince, and Wallenstein is not only a traitor to his sovereign, 
bat a bar to this advancement. It is true, Octavio does not 
personally tempt him towards his destruction; but neither 
does he warn him tsorn it; and perhaps he knew that fresh 
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temptation was superfluous. Wallenstein did not deaerra 
such treatment from a man whom he had trusted as a brother, 
even though such confidence was blind, and guided by Tisiona 
and starry omens. Ootario is a skilful, prudent^ managing 
statesman ; of the kind praised loudly, if not sincerely, by 
their friends, and detested deeply by their enemies. His 
object may be lawful or eren laudable; but his ways are 
crooked; we dislike him but the more that we know not 
positively how to blame him. 

Octayio Picoolomini and Wallenstein are, as it were, the two 
opposing forces by which this whole universe of military poll* 
tics is kept in motion. The struggle of magnanimity and 
strength combined with treason, against cunning and apparent 
virtue, aided by law, gives rise to a series of great actions, 
which are here vividly presented to our view. We mingle in 
the clashing interests of these men of war ; we see them at their 
gorgeous festivals and stormy consultations, and participate in 
the hopes or fears that agitate them. The subject had many 
capabilities ; and Schiller has turned them all to profit. Our 
minds are kept alert by a constant succession of animating 
scenes of spectacle, dialogue, incident : the plot thickens and 
darkens as we advance ; the interest deepens and deepens to 
the very end. 

But among the tumults of this busy multitude, there are two 
forms of celestial beauty that solicit our attention, and whose 
destiny, involved with that of those around them, gives it an 
importance in our eyes which it could not otherwise have had. 
Max Piccolomini, Octavio's son, and Thekla, the daughter of 
Wallenstein, diffuse an ethereal rediance over all this tragedy ; 
they call forth the finest feelings of the heart, where other 
feelings had already been aroused ; they superadd to the stir- 
ring pomp of scenes, which had already kindled our imagina- 
tions, the enthusiasm of bright unworn humanity, '' the bloom 
of young desire, the purple light of love." l^e history of 
Bias and Thekla is not a rare one in poetry; but Schiller 
has treated it with a skill which is extremely rare. Both of 
them are represented as combining every excellence; their 
iffeetion is instantaneous and unbounded ; yet the coolest^ 
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most sceptical reader is forced to admire them, and belieye in 
them. 

Of Max we are taught from the first to form the highest ex* 
pectations : the common soldiers and their captains speak of 
him as of a perfect hero ; the Cuirassiers had, at Pappenheim's 
death, on the field of Liitzen, appointed him their colonel by 
nnanimons election. His appearance answers these ideas : Max 
is the very spirit of honor, and integrity, and young ardor, per- 
sonified* Though but passing into maturer age, he has al- 
ready seen and suffered much ; but the experience of the man 
has not yet deadened or dulled the enthusiasm of the boy. He 
has lived, since his very childhood, constantly amid the clang 
of war, and with few ideas but those of camps ; yet here, by a 
native instinct, his heart has attracted to it all that was noble 
and graceful in the trade of arms, rejecting all that was repul- 
sive or ferocious. He loves Wallenstein his patron, his gallant 
and majestic leader : he loves his present way of life, because 
it is one of peril and excitement, because he knows no other, 
but chiefly because his young unsullied spirit can shed a re- 
splendent beauty over even the wastest region in the destiny 
of man. Yet though a soldier, and the bravest of soldiers, he 
is not this alone. He feels that there are fairer scenes in life, 
which these scenes of havoc and distress but deform or de- 
stroy ; his first acquaintance with the Princess Thekla unveils 
to Mm another world, which till then he had not dreamed of; 
a land of peace and serene elysian felicity, the charms of which 
he paints with simple and unrivalled eloquence. Max is not 
more daring than affectionate ; he is merciful and gentle, 
though his training has been under tents ; modest and alto- 
gether unpretending, though young and universally admired. 
We conceive his aspect to be thoughtful but fervid, dauntless 
but mild: he is the very poetry of war, the essence of a 
youthful hero. We should have loved him anywhere; but 
here, amid barren scenes of strife and danger, he is doubly dear 

tons. 

His first appearance wins our favor ; his eloquence in senti- 
ment prepares us to expect no common magnanimity in action. 
It is as follows : Oetavio and Que9tenber§f are consulting on 
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affairs of state ; Max enters : he is just returned horn oonToj* 
ing the Princess Thekla and her mother, the daughter and tfa» 
wife of Friedland, to the camp at Pilsen. 

Act I. SoBHB lY. 
Max Piccolomini, Octatio PiccoLOMna, QussTmraiMk 

IIax T is he himself t M7 &<her, weleome, weleome I 

[He embraeee km: an Umiim§ rmmd^ heelbeenm Q m9h m b er§ f 
amd drawe eoldfy bacL 
Busied, I perceive t I will not interrupt jou. 

Oct. How now. Max t View this stranger bettor 1 
An old friend deeenres regard and kindness ; 
The Ksiser's mesaenger ^ould be rever'd I 

Max [drily]. Yon Questenberg I If it is good thai brings yoa 
To our head-quarters, weleome ! 

QuxsT. [hoe taken his hand], Kay, draw not 
Tour hand away, Count Piooolomini ! 
Not on mine own aeoount alone I grasp it. 
And nothing common will I say therewith. 
OetoTio, Max, Piooolomini ! [Taking hoik tktk 

Names of benignant solemn import ! Never 
Can Austria's fortune fiiil while two such stars, 
To guide and guard her, gleam above our hosts. 

Max. Tou play it wrong, Sir Minister ! To praise^ 
I wot, you come not hither ; to blame and censure 
Ton are oome. Let me be no exception. 

Oct. [to Max], He comes from Court, where every one Is not 
80 wen contented with the Duke as hers. 

Max. And what new fault have they to charge hinlfldi t 
That he alone deddes what he alone 
Can understand t Weill Should it not be sot 
It should and must ! This man was never mads 
To ply and mould himself like wax to othecs : 
It goes against his heart; he cannot do hy 
He has the spirit of a mler, and 
The station of a ruler. Well for us 
It is so I Few can rule themselves, can use 
Their wisdom wisely: happy for the whols 
Where there Is one among them that can be 
A esBtrs and a hold for many thousaadst 
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Thmt can plant blmielf like a firm oolomn. 
For the whole to lean on safely I Snoh a one 
Ib WaUenatein ; soma other man might better 
Serve the Court, none else eonld aerve the Army* 

QuasT. The Army, tmly 1 

Max. And it la a pleaaow 

To behold how all awakes and strengthens 
And revives around him ; how men's fiunilties 
Come forth } their gifts grow plainer to themsehatt 
From each he oan elicit his endowmenty 
His peculiar power; and does it wisely ; 
Leaving each to be the man he found him, 
«Vatcnlng only that he always be so 
r to proper place : and thus he makes the talenll 
Of all mankind his own. 

Quest. No one denies him 

Skill in men, and skill to use them. Bis &aU It 
That in the ruler he foigets the servanty 
As if he had been bom to be eommander. 

Max. And is he nott By birth he is investel 
With all gifts for it, and with the &rther gift 
Of finding scope to use them ; of acquiring 
For the ruler's fiwulties the ruler's office. 

QuBST. So that how &r the rest of us have righli 
Or influence, if any, lies vnth Friedland f 

Max. He is no common peiBon ; herequirea 
No common confidence : aQow him space ; 
The proper Umit he himself will set 

Quest. The trial shovra it I 

Max. Ayl Thus it is with then I 

Still so! All frights them that has any depth; 
Nowhere are they at ease but in the shallowa. 

Oct. [to Quest]. Let liim have his way, my frisndl Tlie aigu^ 
ment 
Wm not avail us. 

Max. They invoke the s|Mt 

I' th' hour of need, and shudder when he rises. 
Tlie great, the wonderful, musw be aceomplishid 
like a thing of course ! — In war, in batds^ 
A moment b deoisiTe ; on the spot 
Must be determin'd, in the instant dons. 
With eVr y noble quality of naftoia 
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The leader must be gifted : let him live, then^ 
In their noble sphere ! The oracle within him. 
The living spirit, not dead books, old forms, 
Not moold'ring parchments most he take to coanseL 

Oct. My Son I despise not these old narrow forma 1 
They are as barriers, predous walls and fences. 
Which oppressed mortals have erected 
To mod'rate the rash will of their oppressors. 
For the nnoontroUed has ever been destnictive. 
The way of Order, though it lead through windings 
Is the best Right forward goes the lightning 
And the cannon-ball : quick, by the nearest path. 
They come, opening with murderons crash their wayi 
To blast and ruin ! My Son I the quiet road 
Which men frequent, where peace and blessings travd^ 
Follows the river's course, the valley's bendings ; 
Modest skirts the cornfield and the vineyaid. 
Revering property's appointed bounds; 
And leading safe though slower to the mark. 

Quest. Oh, hear your Father ! him who is at oooa 
A hero and a man ! 

Oct. It is the child 

O' th' camp that speaks in thee, my Son : a war 
Of fifteen years has nursed and taught thee; peaoe 
Thou hast never seen. My Son, there is a worth 
Beyond the worth of warriors : eVn in war itself 
The object is not war. The rapid deeds 
Of power, th' astounding wonders of the moment «-> 
It is not these that minister to man 
Aught useful, aught benignant or enduring. 
In haste the wandering soldier oomes, and builds 
With canvas his light town : here in a momeni 
Is a rushing concourse; markets open; 
Roads and rivers crowd with merchandise 
And people ; Traffic stirs his hundred arms. 
Ere long, some morning, look, — and it is gone I 
The tents are struck, the host has marched away) 
Dead as a churchyard lies the trampled seed-field, 
And wasted is the harveet of the year. 

Max. Father ! that the Kaiser wmld make psaoel 
The bloody laurel I would gladly change 
For the first violet Spring should offer vm, 
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The tiny pledge that Earth again was yomig ! 
Oct. How's thiat What is it that affects thee so t 
Max. Peace I have never seen t Tes, I have seen tot 

Ev'n now I oome from it : my jonrney led me 

Throngh lands as yet nnvisited by war. 

Father ! life has charms, of which we know DOlt 

We have bat seen the barren coasts of life ; 

Like some wild roving crew of lawless pirates. 

Who, crowded in their narrow noisome ship, 

Upon the nide sea, with rude manners dwell; 

Naught of the fiiir land knowing but the bays. 

Where they may risk their hurried thievish landiqg* 

Of the loveliness that, in its peaceful dales, 

The land conceals — Father I — Oh, of this. 

In our wild voyage we have seen no glimpse. 
OoT. [gwes mareased atUtUkm]. 

And did this journey show thee much of it f 
Max. T was the first holiday of my ezistenea 

Tell mcy where 's the end of all this labor, 

This grinding labor that has stolen my youth, 

And left my heart uncheer'd and void, my spirit 

Uncultivated as a wilderness f 

This camp's unceasing din ; the neighing steeds ; 

The trumpet's dang ; the never-changing round 

Of service, discipline, parade, give nothing 

To the heart, the heart that longs for nouiishmeot 

There is no soul in this insipid business; 

Life has another fiite and other Joys. 
Oct. Much hast thou leam'd, my Son, in this short Jonniaf I 
Max« O blessed bright day, when at last the soldier 

Shan turn back to life, and be again a man 1 

Through th' merry lines the colors are unfnrl'd. 

And homeward beats the thrilling soft peace-maroh| 

All hats and helmets deck'd with leafy sprays, 

The last spoil of the fields I The city's gates 

Fly up ; now needs not the petard to burst them : 

The walls are crowded with rejoidng people ; 

Their shouts ring through the air : from every toi 

Blithe bells are pealing forth the merry vesper 

Of that bloody day. From town and hamlet 

Vkm the Jocund thousands ; with their hearty 

Kind impetuosity our march imj 
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The old man, wMpiag lliaA lie eees thSe day, 
Embraces bis long-lost Mm : astanger 
He revisits his old home; with spreading boq|^ 
The tree o'ershadows him at his retonii 
Which waver'd as a twig when he departed ; 
And modest Unshing comes a maid to meet hfan^ 
Whom on her nurse's breast he left. O happy^ 
For whom some kindly door like thiSf fiv whom 
Soft arms to dasp him shall be c^n'd I— 

Quest. [wUhmnoium]. Othss 

The times yon speak of should be so fiv distant I 
Should not be to-morrow, be to-day 1 

Max. And who 's to blame for it bat yoQ at Goniff 
I will deal pLdnly with you, Questenbeig: 
When I oheenr'd you here, a twinge of splee e 
And bitterness went through me. It is you 
That hinder peace; yes, you. The Qenersl 
Must force it, and you ever keep tormenting hiB» 
Obstructing all hie steps, abusing him; 
Forwhatf Because the good of Europe lies 
Nearer his heart, than whether certain acns 
More or less of dirty land be Austria's 1 
You call him tndlor, rebel, Gk>d knows whalp 
Because he spares the Saxons; as if that 
Were not the only way to peace; for how 
If duxing war, war end not, eon peaoe fottowt 
Qo to I go to I As I love goo d n e s s, so I hate 
Tluspaltry work of yours: and here I vow to Gkidp 
For hia^ tills rebel, traitor WallensteiB, 
To shed my bbod, my heart'a blood, dsop by drop^ 
Ere I will see you triumph la his foil 1 

The Prinoesa Thekla ia perhaps still dearer to ua. TheUa, 
Just entering on life, with *^ timid steps," with the brilliant 
Tisiona of a doister yet undisturbed by the oontradiotions of 
reality, beholds in Max, not merely her protector and escort 
to her father's camp, bat the living emblem of her shapeless 
yet glowing dreams. She knows not deception, she tmsts and 
is trusted: their spirits meet and mingle, and ''^dasp each 
other firmly and forever.'' All this is described by the poet 
vith a quiet inspiration, which finds its way into oar deepest 
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sympathies. Snoh beautiful simplioity is irresistiUe. ^ How 
long^" the Goontess Terzky asks. 

How long IS it sinoe yoa disclosed your heart f 
Max. This morning first I risked a word of it 
Ck>UN. Not till this morning during twenty days f 
Max. T was at the castle where you met us, \wixt this 

And Nepomuki the last stage of the Journey. 

On a haloony she and I were standing, our looks 

In silenoe tum'd upon the vacant landscape ; 

And hefore us the dragoons were riding, 

Whom the Duke had sent to be her escort 

Heavy on my heart lay thoughts of paitingi 

And with a faltering voice at last I said : 

All this reminds me, Fr&ulein, that to-day 

I must be parted fkom my happiness; 

In few hours you will find a father, 

Win see yourself eneirded by new friends ; 

And I shaU be to you nought but a stranger, 

Foigotten in the crowd— '' Speak with Aunt Tendcy 1"^ 

Quick she intermpted me ; I noticed 

A quivering in her voice; a glowing Uush 

Spread o^er her cheeks ; slow rising fhun the groundy 

Her eyes met mine: I could control myself 

No longer — 

[The Prmoess appears ai (he door, and stops; ike Conmiess, 
but not PJocofomtiM, observing her. 
— I dasp'd her wildly in my aimSi 

My Bps were jmn'd with hers. Some footsteps stirring 

F tl^ next room parted us ; 't was you ; what then 

Took place, you know. ^ 
COUN. And can you be so modesti 

Or incorious, as not once to ask me 

For my secret, in return t 
Max. Toot secret t 

CouN. Yes, sure ! On coming in the moment after» 

How my niece received me, what F th' instant 

Of her first surprise she — 
Max. Hat 

Trekla [enters hastihf]. Spare yourself 

The trouble, AuntI That he can leam from me. 
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We rejoice in the ardent, pore and confiding affection of 
these two angelic beings : bnt onr feeling is changed and made 
more poignant, when we think that the inexorable nand of 
Destiny is already lifted to smite their world with blackness 
and desolation. Thekla has enjoyed ^'two little hours of 
heavenly beaaty ;'' but her native gayety gives place to serioos 
anticipations and alarms ; she feels that the camp of Wallen- 
stein is not a place for hope to dwell in. The instnictions and 
explanations of her aunt disclose the secret : she is not to love 
Max ; a higher, it may be a royal, fate awaits her; bnt she is to 
tempt him from his duty, and make him lend his influence 
to her father, whose daring projects she now for the first time 
iiscovers. From that moment her hopes of happiness have 
vanished, never more to return. Yet her own sorrows touch 
her less than the ruin which she sees about to overwhelm her 
tender and affectionate mother. For herself, she waits with 
gloomy patience the stroke that is to crush her. She is meek^ 
and soft^ and maiden-like ; but she is Friedland's daughter, and 
does not shrink from what is unavoidable. There is often a 
rectitude, and quick inflexibility of resolution about Theklas 
which contrasts beautifully with her inexperience and timoron, 
acuteness of feeling : on discovering her father's treason, she 
herself decides that Max '' shall obey his first impulse," and 
forsake her. 

There are few scenes in poetry more sublimely pathetic than 
this. We behold the sinking but still fiery glory of WaUen* 
stein, opposed to the impetuous despair of Max Picoolomini, 
torn asunder by the claims of duty and of love ; the calm but 
broken-hearted Thekla, beside her broken-hearted mother, and 
surrounded by the blank faces of Wallenstein's desponding 
followers. There is a physical pomp corresponding to the 
moral grandeur of the action; the successive revolt and de- 
parture of the troops is heard without the walls of the Palaoe ; 
the irompets of the Pappenheimers re-echo the wild feelings 
of their leader. What follows too is equally affecting. Max 
being forced away by his soldiers from the side of Thekla, 
rides forth at their he«ui in a state bordering on frenzy. Next 
day come tidings of his fate, which no heart is hard enough to 
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liear unmoyed. The effect it piodnoes upon Thekla diflplays 
all the hidden energies of her scsL The first accidental hear- 
ing of the news had almost overwhelmed her; bat she sum- 
mons up her strength : she sends for the messenger^ that she 
may question him more closely, and listen to his stem details 
witii the heroism of a Spartan virgin. 

Act IY. Soxnb X. 
Thbkla; the Swedish Caftaim; FbIulkh Neubbuhs. 

Caft. [approaches respectfuOy], 
Princess — I — must pray yon to forgive me 
My most rash nnthinkiiig words : I ooold not— 

Thbkla [with nMe digniUy], 
Too saw me in my grief; a sad ohanoe made yoo 
At once my oonfidant, who were a stranger. 

Caft. I fear the sight of me is hatefol to you : 
They were monmfbl tidings I brought hither. 

Thekla. The blame was mhie ! T was I that fixeed them horn 

you; 
Tour voioe was bat the voice of Destiny. 
My tenrar iuterropted your recital : 
Finish it, I pray you. 

Caft. 'Twin renew yoor grief! 

Thekla. I am prepared for % I will be preparedt 
Pkoeeed I How went the action t Let me hear. 

Caft. At Kenstadt, dreading no surprise^ we lay 
Slightly entrenched; when towards night a cloud 
Of dnst rose from the forest, and our outposts 
Rosh'd into the camp, and cried : The foe was there I 
Scarce had we time to spring on horseback, when 
The Pappenheimers, coming at full gallop, 
Dash'd o'er the palisado, and next moment 
These fierce troopers passed our camp-trench abOi 
But thoughtlessly their courage had impelled them 
To advance without support ; their infimtry 
Was hr behind ; only the Pappenheimers 
Boldly following their bold leader — 

IThekia makes a twocesiew l . 1%« Capiam pomes Jbr a 
mametUf Uttshebednnskim to proceed. 
Ob fbonl and flank with all our horse we ehaiged them; 
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And an long foro^d ihmn baek upon the tronehf 

Wh«re nnk'd in ha«te our in&ntry presented 

An iron hedge of pikee to etop their panage. 

AdTsnoe they ooold not, nor retreat a step, 

Wedg'd In this narrow prison, death on all eideai 

Then the Bheingraf call'd upon their leader, 

In &ir hattle, fiurlj to sarrender : 

Bnt Colonel Piooolomini — [ITbetfa, toUermgf oiMm ty a seat 

— We knew him 
Bj 's helmet-plnme and his long flowing hairi 
The rapid ride had looeen'd it : to th' trench 
He points; leape first hunself his gallant steed 
dean over it ; the thx>p plnnge after him : 
Bat— in a twinkle it was done! — his hone 
Ban through the hody hy a partisan, 
Bears in its agony, and i^tehes far 
Its rider; and fieroe o^er him tnmp the steeds 
(y th' rest, now heeding neither bit nor bridle. 

[2MUa, who ha» Utikmi fo the Icwl toottb ipiA i$ietmtlm§ m^ 

guiiht faOi mio a vioU$Utnmar; tUmu Mkimg to the ground; 

FrdMn NeiUfrunnhasimatoherfmidroeeiioeiheriiiiheri 

Neu. Lady, dearest mistress-* 

Caft. [moved]. Let me begone. 

Thbxla. Tispast; oondndeit. 

Caft. Seeing their leader Ml, 

A grim inexofaUe desperaitton 
Belled the troops : their own eeoape IbcgolteD, 
like wild tigen they attack as; their lory 
Provokes oor soldierBy and the battle ends not 
Till the last man of the Piqppenheimen &Ub. 

Thbkla [wUh a qu i ver in g voiot]. 
And where — where is — Yon hnve not told me alL 

Caft. [ii^fter a pauee]. 
This morning we interr'd liim. He was borne 
By twelve youths of the noblest fiHnilies, 
And all oar host aoeompanied the bier. 
A lanrel deok'd his coffin ; and opon it 
The Bheingraf lidd his own Tietorioos wwoA 
Nor were tears wanting to his fkie; formaay 
Of OS had known his noble*mindedness. 
And gentleness of manners; and all hearts 
Wersmoip'datbissadeDd. Fain would the Bheingiar 
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Httve ■Kf'd Um ; bntbimMlf prsventedit; 
T is said lie wiih'd to die. 

Nbu. [wiff^ emoiUmf to TheOOf who kUlM htr fimy 

O deenat miefcraiiy 
Look up I Oby why woold you insist on thisf 

Thxkla. Where is his grave t 

Caft. rtVefaepd€f»ekisMr 

At Neostadt is he kid, tiU we leoeive 
Diieedons firom his &ther. 

Thbxla. What is its asaet 

Caft. St Cs^baiine^a. 

Thekla. Isttefromifalst 

Caft. Sevwleagnea. 

Thbkla. How goes the way t 

Caft. Yon oome by Tirsdisiifeil 

And Falkenbergy and thioogh oar farthest ontpoats. 

Thbkuu Wlko eonunaods them f 

Caft. Colonel Seelrandofffi 

Thbkla Istqpa to a tables and takes a ring firom hmr j mm i >■ »} . 
Ton have seen me in my grief, and shown me 
A sympathizing heart : accept a amall 
Memorial of this boor \jgMiig him the rimg\ Now leave me. 

Caft* [oMJ^poiewecij* Prinoess I 

\ThMa mknthf makes Jwm a $ign to gOf amd tmms firom him. 
He Kngen^ and attempts to ypeak; Nenbrmm repeate the 
aign; he goes. 

ScxNS XI. 

KauBBUini; 



Thkla [faJle on Neubnmn's neck}. 
Now, good Nenbmnn, is the time to show the lofS 
Which thoa hast always vo w'd me. Prove thyself 
A tme friend and attendant! Wemnstgo^ 

This very night. 
Nto. Gk>I This very night I Andwbithsxf 

Thekla. Whithert There is bat one place in the wedJ, 

The place where he lies buried : to bis grave. 
Nhu. Alas, what would yon there, my dearest mistress t 
Thxkla. Whattheret Unhappy c^rll Thoawoold^ 

If thoa hadst ever loVd. There, Uiere, is all 

That yet renudns of him; that one small spec 
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It all llie 6irth to me. Do not detain me ! 
Oh| eome I Pteparei think how we may eaeape. 

Nbu. Have joa refleeted on your ikther's anger t 

THBKL4. I dread no mortal'a anger now. 

Nan. Themookfliy 

Of the worid, the wioked tongue of ahuider I 

Thbkla* Igotoaeekonethatiseoldandlow: 
Am ly theot haat'ning to my lovei'a aims t 
Qod I I am hot hastening to his grave ! 

Nbu. And we alone f Two feehle, helpteaa women f 

TmKLA. We win arm oniaelTea; my hand shall goaid the^ 

Nbu. In the gloomy night*timet 

Thbkla. mght will hide ns. 

Nbu. In this rude storm f 

Thbkla. Was hii hed made of dow% 

When the horMs* hoofs went o'er himt 

Nbu. Heaven I 

And then the many Swedish posto! They will not 
Let ns pass. 

Thbkla. Are they not men f Misfortune 
Pssses ftee through all the earth. 

Nbu. SoikrI So — 

THBCiA. Does the pilgrim count the miles, when Joumsyipg 
To the distant shrine of grsoet 

Nbu. How shall we 

Even get out of ISger t 

Thbkul Ckid opens gates. 

Oo! Dogol 

Nbu. If they should reoogniae us f 

Thbkla. In a ItagitiTe despairing woman 
No one will look to meet with Friedland's daughter. 

Nbu. And where shall we get horses for our flight! 

Thbkla. My Equeiry will find them. Go and oaO him. 

Nbu. Win he venture without his masters knowledge f 

Thbkla. He wOl, I teU thee. Got Oh, Ungernotl 

Nbu. Ah I And iHiat win your mother do when yon 
AievanishMf 

Thbkla [rmBeetmg ihiif m^gaamgwUh a look i^rmgm$klm 
O my mother! 

Mbu. Tour good mother t 

She has already had so much to sufSsr. 
Most this last heaviest sinks too fril en hsrf 
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Thbkla. I cannot help it. Gk, I piithae, go f 

Nbu. Think well what 70a are doing. 

Thekul AH Is thoc^t 

That can he thonghty alxeady. 

Ksu. Wen we there. 

What wonld joa dof 

Thskla. God win direct me, thexe. 

Kbu. Your heart is fbn of troahle: Omyladyl 
Thb way leads noi to peace. 

Thekla. To that deep peace 

Which he has fbnnd. Oh, hasten 1 Go! No wordsl 
There is some force, I know not what to call it. 
Polls me imsistihly, and drags me 
On to his grave : there I shall find some solace 
Instantly ; the strangling band of sorrow 
Win be loosen'd ; tears wiU flow. Oh, hasten I 
Long time ago we might have been o^ th' road. 
No rest for nm tin I have fled these walls : 
They &U npon me, some dark power repeb me 
From them — Ha I What's this t The chamber 's filUiv 
With pale gannt shapes 1 No room is left for me I 
More ! more I The crowding spectres press on me^ 
And posh me forth from this accursed honse. 

Ne0. Ton frighten me, my lady : I dare itaf 
No longer; qnickly I'n caU Boeenbeig. 
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Thekla. 

It is his spirit cans me! 'Tisthehoat 
Of faithM sonls that sacrificed themselves 
In fiery vengeance for him. They upbraid me 
Fortldsloit'ring: tft^y in death fimook him not. 
Who in their life had led them } theur mde hearts 
Were capable of this : and I can live f 
No I No 1 That lanrel-garland which they laid 
Upon his bier was twined for both of ns I 
What is this life without the Ught of love f 
I cast it from me, nnce its worth is gone* 
Tee, when we found and lov'd each other* Uls 
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Wm somethiiig I Glittering lay before me 
The golden mom : I had two hours of He« 



Thon etoodest at the thxaihold of the aeeod 
Of bnsy life ; with timid steps I crosB'd it: 
How Mr it lay in solemn shade and sheen I 
And thou beside me, like some angel, posted 
To lead me oat of ohildhood's iairj land 
On to life's glancing snmmit, hand in hand ! 
My first thought was of joy no tongue can tell, 
My first look on thy spotless spirit ML 

I8he $mk$ mio a receriCf then with 9ii^ of horror fneeeiB. 
And Fate put forth his hand : inezorablsi cold, 
My Mend it grasp'd and blntoh'd with iron hold, 
And — under th' hoofs of their wild homes hurl'd : 
8uch is the lot of loveliness ? th' world I 

Thekla has yet another pang to enoounter ; the parting with 
her mother : but she persists in her determination, and goes 
forth to die beside her lover's grave. The heaxt^ending emo- 
tions, which this amiable creature has to undergo, are described 
with an almost painful efifeot : the fate of Mas and Thekla 
might draw tears from the eyes of a stoic 

Less tender, but not less sublimely poetical, is the &te of 
Wallenstein himself. We do not pity Wallenstein ; even in 
ruin he seems too great for pity. His daughter having van* 
ished like a fair vision from the scene, we look forward to 
Wallenstein's inevitable fate with little feeling save expectant 
awe: — 



This kingly WsllsnstMn, whenever he tails, 
WHl drag a world to ruin down with him ; 
And as a ship that in the midst of ocean 
Catehes fire, and shivering springs into the sir. 
And In a moment scatters between sea and sky 
The crew it bore, so will he hnrry to destmetioa 
Ev'ry one whose fate was join'd with his. 



Yet still there is some touch of pathos in his gloomy fall ; 
some visitings of nature in the austere grandeur of his slowly 
M^ming^ but inevitat>ie and annihilating doom. The last scene 
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of his life is amcmg the finest which poetry can boast of. 
Thekla's death is still unknown to him ; but he thinks of 
Max, and almost weeps. He looks at the stars : dim shadows 
of superstitious dread pass fitfully across his spirit, as he 
views these fountains of light, and compares their glorious 
and enduring existence with the fleeting troubled life of man. 
The strong spirit of his sister is subdued by dark forebodings ; 
omens are against him; his astrologer entreats, one of the 
relenting conspirators entreats, his own feelings call upon 
him, to watch and beware. But he refuses to let tiie resolution 
of his mind be orermastered ; he casts away these warnings, 
and goes cheerfully to sleep, with dreams of hope about his 
pillow, unconscious that the javelins are already grasped which 
will send him to his long and dreamless sleep. The death of 
WaUenstein does not cause tears ; but it is perhaps the most 
hif^-wTought scene of the play. A shade of horror, of fateful 
dreariness, hangs over it, and gives additional effect to the 
fire of that brilliant poetry, which glows in every line of it 
Except in Maebeih or the conclusion of Othello, we know not 
where to match it. Schiller's genius is of a kind much nar- 
rower than Shakspeare's ; but in his own peculiar province, 
the exciting of lofty, earnest strong emotion, he admits of no 
superior. Others are finer, more piercing, varied, thrilling, in 
their influence : Schiller, in his finest mood, is overwhelming. 

This tragedy of WaUenstein, published at the close of the 
eighteenth century, may safely be rated as the greatest dra- 
matic work of which that century can boast France never 
lOBC into the sphere of Schiller, even in the days of her Gor- 
neille : nor can our own country, since the times of Elizabeth, 
name any dramatist to be compared with him in general 
strength of mind, and feeling, and acquired accomplishment 
About the time of WaUmtteWe appearance, we of tlus gifted 
land were shuddering at The Castle Spectre! Germany, in- 
deedt boasts of Goethe : and on some rare occasions, it must be 
owned that Goethe has shown talents of a higher order than 
are here manifested; but he has made no equally regular or 
powerful exertion of them: Faust is but a careless effusion 
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compared with WaUenstein, The latter is in troth a vast and 
mag^iificent work. What an assemblage of imageSy ideas, emo- 
tions, disposed in the most f elicitoas and impressive order 1 
We have conqoerors, statesmen, ambitious generals, marauding 
soldiers, heroes, and heroines, all acting and feeling as they 
would in nature, all faithfully depicted, yet all embellished by 
the spirit of poetry, and all made conduoiye to heighten one 
paramount impression, our sympathy with the three chiei 
oharaoters of the piece.^ 

Soon after the publication of WaUengteiih Schiller onc^ 
more changed his abode. The ''mountain air of Jena" waa 
conceiyed by his physicians to be prejudicial in disorders ok 
the lungs ; and partly in consequence of this opinion, he deter, 
mined henceforth to spend his winters in Weimar. Perhaps 
a weightier reason in favor of this new arrangement was the 
opportunity it gave him of being near the theatre, a constant 
attendance on which, now that he had once more become a 
dramatist^ seemed highly useful for his farther improvement 
The summer he, for several years, continued still to spend in 
Jena; to which, especially its beautiful environs, he declared 
himself particularly attached. His little garden-house was 
still his place of study during summer ; till at last he settled 
constantly at Weimar. Even then he used frequently to visit 
Jena; to which there was a fresh attraction in later years, 
when Goethe chose it for his residence, which, we understand, 
it still occasionally is. With Goethe he often stayed for 
months. 

This change of place produced little change in Schiller's 
habits or employment : he was now as formerly in the pay of 

1 WaBmuUin has been tnnilstod into French by M. Benjamin Constant ; 
and the last two parts of it have been fiuthfnllj lendeied into English hj 
Mr. Coleridge. As to the French renion, we know nothing, save that it is an 
impractd 00% ; but that little is enough : Schiller, as a dramatist, improved 
by M. Constant, is a spectacle we feel no wish to witness. Mr. Coleridge's 
translation is also, as a whole, unknown to ns : bnt judging from many laige 
specimens, we should pronounce it, excepting Sotheby's Obenm, to be the best, 
indeed the only suiferable, translation from the German with which our lite^ 
aifeare has yet been enriched. 
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the Duke of Weimar; now as formerly engaged in dramatio 
oomposition as the great object of his life. What the amount 
of his pension was, we know not : that the Prince behaved to 
him in a princely manner, we have proof suf&cient. Four 
years before, when invited to the University of Tubingen, 
Schiller had received a promise, that, in case of sickness or 
any other cause preventing the continuance of his literary la- 
bor, his salary should be doubled. It was actually increased 
on occasion of the present removal; and again still farther 
in 1804, some advantageous offers being made to him from 
Berlin. Schiller seems to have been, what he might have 
wished to be, neither poor nor rich : his simple unostentatious 
economy went on without embarrassment : and this was all 
that he required. To avoid pecuniary perplexities was con- 
stantly among his aims : to amass wealth, never. We ought 
also to add that, in 1802, by the voluntary solicitation of the 
Duke, he was ennobled; a fact which we mention, for his 
sake by whose kindness this honor was procured ; not for the 
sake of Schiller, who accepted it with gratitude, but had 
neither needed nor desired it. 

The offtcial services expected of him in return for so much 
kindness seem to have been slight^ if any. Chiefly or alto- 
gether of his own accord, he appears to have applied himself 
to a close inspection of the theatre, and to have shared with 
Qoethe the task of superintending its concerns. The rehear- 
sals of new pieces commonly took place at the house of one of 
these friends ; they consulted together on all such subjects, 
frankly and copiously. Schiller was not slow to profit by the 
means of improvement thus afforded him ; in the mechanical 
details of his art he grew more skilful : by a constant observa- 
tion of the stage, he became more acquainted with its capabili- 
ties and its laws. It was not long till, with his characteristic 
expansiveness of enterprise, he set about turning this new 
knowledge to account. In conjunction with Goethe, he re- 
modelled his own Don Carlos and his friend's Count Egnumt^ 
altering both according to his latest views of scenic propriety. 
It was farther intended to treat, in the same manner, the whole 
series of leading German plays, and thus to produce a national 
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stock of dramatic pieces, fonned according to the best roles ; a 
vast projecti in which some progress continued to be madci 
thongh other labors often interrapted it For the presenti 
Schiller was engaged with his Maria Stuart: it appeared 
in 1800. 

This tragedy will not detain ns long. It is upon a snbjeoty 
the incidents of which are now getting trite, and the moral of 
which has little that can peculiarly recommend it To exhibit 
the repentance of a loTely bat erring woman, to show ns how 
her sool may be restored to its primitive nobleness, by suffer- 
ings, devotion and death, is the object of Maria Stuart. It is 
a tragedy of sombre and moomfol feelings ; with an air of 
melancholy and obstmction pervading it; a looking backward 
on objects of remorse, around on imprisonment, and forward on 
the grave. Its object is undoubtedly attained. We are forced 
to pardon and to love the heroine ; she is beautiful, and miser- 
able, and lofty-minded ; and her crimes, however dark, have 
been expiated by long years of weeping and woe. Considering 
also that they were the fruit not of calculation, but of passion 
acting on a heart not dead, though blinded for a time, to their 
enormity, they seem less hateful than the cold premeditated 
villany of which she is the victim. Elizabeth is selfish, heart- 
less, envious ; she violates no law, but she has no virtue, and 
she lives triumphant : her arid, artificial character serves by 
contrast to heighten our sjrmpathy with her warm>hearted, for- 
lorn, ill-fated rivaL These two Queens, particularly Mary, are 
well delineated : their respective qualities are vividly brought 
out, and the feelings they were meant to excite arise within 
us. There is also Mortimer, a fierce, impetuous, impassioned 
lover ; driven onward chiefly by the heat of his blood, but still 
interesting by his vehemence and unbounded daring. The dia- 
logue, moreover, has many beauties ; there are scenes which 
have merited peculiar commendation. Of this kind is the 
interview between the Queens ; and more especially the first 
entrance of Mary, when, after long seclusion, she is once more 
permitted to behold the cheerful sky. In the joy of a mo- 
mentary freedom, she forgets that she is still a captive ; she 
addresses the clouds, the ^ sailors of the air,'' who ^ are not solh 
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jaota of Elizftbethy" and bids them carry tidings of her to the 
hearts that love her in other lands. Without doubt^ in all that 
he intended, Schiller has succeeded ; Maria Stuart is a beauti- 
ful tragedy ; it would have formed the glory of a meaner man, 
bat it cannot materially alter his. Compared with WaUensteinj 
its porpose is narrow, and its result is common. We have no 
manners or true historical delineation. The figure of the Eng- 
lish oouxt is not given ; and Elizabeth is depicted more like 
one of ^e French Medici, than like our own politic, capricious, 
coquettish, imperious, yet on the whole true-hearted, <^good 
Queen Bess." With abundant proofs of genius, this tragedy 
produces a comparatively small effect, especially on English 
readers. We have already wept enough for Mary Stuart^ both 
over prose and verse; and the persons likely to be deeply 
touched with the moral or the interest of her story, as it is re- 
corded here^ are rather a separate class than men in generaL 
Madame de Stafil, we observe, is her principal admirer. 

Next year, Schiller took possession of a province more pecu- 
liarly his own : in 1801, appeared his Maid of Orleans (Jutm^ 
firau von Orleana) ; the first hint of which was suggested to 
him by a series of documents, relating to the sentence of Jeanne 
d' Arc, and its reversal, first published about this time by De 
F Averdy of the AcadifMe des Inaeriptiona. Schiller had been 
moved in perusing them: this tragedy gave voice to his 
feelings. 

Considered as an object of poetry or history, Jeanne d'Aro, 
the most singular personage of modem times, presents a char- 
acter capable of being viewed under a great variety of aspects, 
and witii a corresponding variety of emotions. To the Eng- 
lish of her own age, bigoted in their creed, and baffled by her 
prowess, she appeared inspired by the Devil, and was naturally 
bornt as a sorceress. In this light, too, she is painted in the 
poems of Shakspeare. To Voltaire, again, whose trade it was 
to war with every kind of superstition, this child of fanatic 
ardor seemed no better than a moonstruck zealot ; and the 
people who followed her, and believed in her, something worse 
than lunatics. The glory of what she had aehieved was for 
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gotten, when the means of achieving it were recollected ; and 
the Maid of Orleans was deemed the fit subject of a poem, the 
wittiest and most profligate for which literature has to blush. 
Our illustrious Dan Juan hides his head when contrasted with 
Voltaire's Pucelle : Juan's biographer, with all his zeal, is bat 
an innocent, and a novice, by the side of this arch-scomer. 

Such a manner of considering the Maid of Orleans is evi- 
dently not the right one. Feelings so deep and earnest as 
hers can never be an object of ridicule : whoever pursues a 
purpose of any sort with such fervid devotedness, is entitled 
to awaken emotions, at least of a serious kind, in the hearts 
of others. Enthusiasm puts on a different shape in every 
different age : always in some degree sublime, often it is dan- 
gerous ; its very essence is a tendency to error and ezagger- 
ation ; yet it is the fundamental quality of strong souls ; the 
true nobility of blood, in which all greatness of thought or 
action has its rise. Quiequid vuU valdl vtdt is ever the first 
and surest test of mental capability. This peasant girl, who 
felt within her such fiery vehemence of resolution, that she 
could subdue the minds of kings and captains to her will, and 
lead armies on to battle, conquering, till her country was 
cleared of its invaders, must evidently have possessed the ele* 
ments of a majestic character. Benevolent feelings, sublime 
ideas, and above all an overpowering will, are here indubitably 
marked. Nor does the form, which her activity assumed, seem 
less adapted for displaying these qualities, than many other 
forms in which we praise them. The gorgeous inspirations of 
the Catholic religion are as real as the phuitom of posthumous 
renown ; the love of our native soil is as laudable as ambi- 
tion, or the principle of military honor. Jeanne d'Aro must 
have been a creature of shadowy yet far-glancing dreams, of 
unutterable feelings, of ''thoughts that wandered through 
Eternity." Who can tell the trials and the triumphs, the 
splendors and the terrors, of which her simple spirit was the 
scene I '* Heartless, sneering, god-forgetting French P' as old 
Suwarrow called them, — they are not worthy of this noUe 
maiden. Hers were errors, but errors which a generous soul 
alone could have committed, and which generous souls would 
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have done more than pardon. Her darkness and delusions 
were of the understanding only ; they but make the radiance 
of her heart more touching and apparent ; as clouds are gilded 
hy the orient light into something more beautiful than azure 
itself. 

It is under this aspect that Schiller has contemplated the 
Haid of Orleans, and endeavored to make us contemplate her. 
For the latter purpose, it appears that more than one plan 
had occurred to him. His first idea was, to represent Joanna, 
and the times she liyed in, as they actually were : to exhibit the 
superstition, ferocity, and wretchedness of the period, in all 
their aggravation ; and to show us this patriotic and religious 
enthusiast beautifying the tempestuous scene by her presence ; 
swaying the fierce passions of her countrymen ; directing their 
fury against the invaders of France ; till at length, forsaken 
and condemned to die, she perished at the stake, retaining the 
same steadfast and lofty faith, which had ennobled and re- 
deemed the errors of her life, and was now to glorify the 
ignominy of her death. This project, after much deliberation, 
he relinquished, as too difficult By a new mode of manage^ 
ment, much of the homeliness and rude horror, that defaced 
and encumbered the reality, is thrown away. The Dauphin is 
not here a voluptuous weakling, nor is his court the centre of 
vice and cruelty and imbecility : the misery of the time is 
touched but lightly, and the Maid of Arc herself is invested 
with a certain faint degree of mysterious dignity, ultimately 
represented as being in truth a preternatural gift; though 
whether preternatural, and if so, whether sent from above or 
from below, neither we nor she, except by faith, are absolutely 
sure, till the conclusion. 

The propriety of this arrangement is liable to question; 
indeed, it has been more than questioned. But external 
blemishes are lost in the intrinsic grandeur of the piece: 
the spirit of Joanna is presented to us with an exalting and 
pathetic force sufficient to make us blind to far greater im- 
proprieties. Joanna is a pure creation, of half-celestial origin, 
combining the mild charms of female loveliness with the awful 
majesty of a prophetess, and a sacrifice doomed to perish for 
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her oonntiy. She resembled, in Schiller's view, the Iphigenia 
of the Greeks ; and as such, in some respects, he has treated 
hec 

The woes and desolation of the land have kindled in 
Joanna's keen and fervent heart a fire, which the lonelinesa 
of her life, and her deep feelings of religion, have nourished 
and fanned into a holy flame. She sits in solitude with her 
flocks, beside the mountain chapel of the Virgin, under the 
ancient Druid oak, a wizard spot, the haunt of evil spirits as 
well as of good ; and visions are revealed to her such as human 
eyes behold not. It seems the force of her own spirit, ex* 
pressing its feelings in forms which react upon itself. The 
strength of her impulses persuades her that she is called from 
on high to deliver her native France; the intensity of her 
own £uth persuades others ; she goes forth on her mission; 
all bends to the fiery vehemence of her will ; she is inspired 
because she thinks herself so. There is something beautiful 
and moving in the aspect of a noble enthusiasm, fostered in 
the secret soul, amid obstructions and depressions, and at 
length bursting forth with an overwhelming force to aooom« 
plish its appointed end : the impediments which long hid it 
are now become testimonies of its power ; the very ignoraneey 
and meanness, and error, which still in part adhere to ifc, in* 
crease our sympathy without diminishing our admiration; it 
seems the triumph, hardly contested, and not wholly carried, 
but still the triumph, of Mind over Fftte, of human voUtion 
over material necessity. 

All this Schiller felt, and has presented with even more 
than his usual skilL The secret mechanism of Joanna's mind 
is concealed from us in a dim religious obscurity; but its 
active movements are distinct; we behold the lofty heroism 
of her feelings ; she affects us to the very heart The quiet, 
devout innocence of her early years, when she lived silent^ 
shrouded in herself, meek and kindly though not communing 
with others, makes us love her : the celestial splendor which 
illuminates her after-life adds reverence to our love. Her 
words and actions combine an overpowering force with m 
calm unpretending dignity : we seem to understand how ttuff 
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must have oarried in their faror the uxiirersal oonTiotion. 
Joanna is the most noble being in tragedy. We figure hex 
with her slender lovely form, her mild but spirit-speaking 
oonntenance ; '' beautiful and terrible ; " bearing the banner of 
the Virgin before the hosts of her country ; travelling in the 
strength of a rapt soul ; irresistible by faith ; *' the lowly herds- 
maid,'' greater in the grandeur of her simple spirit than the 
kings and queens of this world. Yet her breast is not entirely 
insensible to human feeling, nor her faith never liable to waver. 
When that inexorable vengeance, which had shut her ear 
against the voice of mercy to the enemies of France, is sua* 
pended at the sight of Lionel, and her heart experiences the 
first touch of mortal affection, a baleful cloud overspreads the 
serene of her mind ; it seems as if Heaven had forsaken her, 
or from the beginning permitted demons or earthly dreams 
to deceive her. The agony of her spirit, involved in endless 
and horrid labyrinths of doubt, is powerfully portrayed. She 
has crowned the king at Bheims ; and all is joy, and pomp, 
and jubilee, and almost adoration of Joanna : but Joanna's 
thoughts are not of joy. The sight of her poor but kind and 
true-hearted sisters in the crowd, moves her to the soul. Amid 
the tumult and magnificence of this royal pageant, she sinks 
into a reverie ; her small native dale of Arc, between its quiet 
hills, rises on her mind's eye, with its straw-roofed huts, and 
its clear greensward ; where the sun is even then shining so 
brightly, and the sky is so blue, and all is so calm and motherly 
and safe. She sighs for the peace of that sequestered home ; 
then shudders to think that she shall never see it more. Ac- 
cused of witchcraft, by her own ascetic melancholic father, she 
utters no word of denial to the charge ; for her heart is dark, 
it is tarnished by earthly love, she dare not raise her thoughts 
to Heaven. Parted from her sisters ; cast out with horror by 
the people she had lately saved from despair, she wanders forth, 
desolate, forlorn, not knowing whither. Yet she does not sink 
under this sore trial : as she suffers from without, and is for- 
saken of men, her mind grows clear and strong, her confidence 
returns. She is now more firmly fixed in our admiration than 
before ; tenderness is united to our other f eelingn i and her 
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taith baa been proved by sharp yicissitudes. Her ooontrymen 
recognize their error ; Joanna closes her career by a glorious 
death ; we take farewell of her in a solemn mood of heroio 
pity. 

Joanna is the animating principle of this tragedy ; the scenes 
employed in deyeloping her character and feelings constitute 
its great charm. Tet there are other personages in it^ that 
leave a distinct and pleasing impression of themselves in our 
memory. Agnes Sorel, the soft, languishing^ generous mia- 
tress of the Dauphin, relieves and heightens by comparison the 
sterner beauty of the Maid. Dunois, the Bastard of QrleanSy 
the lover of Joanna, is a blunt, frank, sagacious soldier, and 
well described. And Talbot, the gray veteran, delineates his 
dark, unbelieving, indomitable sotd, by a few slight but ex- 
pressive touches : he sternly passes down to the land, as he 
thinks, of utter nothingness, contemptuous even of the fate 
that destroys him, and 

'* On the soQ of Fnmoe be sleeps, as does 
A hero on the shield he would not qoit." 

A few scattered extracts may in part exhibit some of these 
Inferior personages to our readers, though they can afford us 
no impression of the Maid herself. Joanna's character, like 
every finished piece of art, to be judged of must be seen in all 
its bearings. It is not in parts, but as a. whole, that the de- 
lineation moves us ; by light and manifold touches, it works 
upon our hearts, till they melt before it into that mild rapture, 
free alike from the violence and the impurities of Nature, 
which it is the highest triumph of the Artist to communioate. 

Act m. ScEKK IV. 



[The Dauphin Charles, with his 9%dU: aftermmrdB Joahha. 
She U m armor, Imt toUhcuU her hekui; tmd weare a ga r km i 
mherhak. 

DuHOU [tUpe fonoard]. 
My heart made chotoe of her while she was lowly i 
This new honor raises not her merit 
Or my love. Here, in the presence of my King 
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And of this holy Aiehbishop, I offer her 
My hand and princely rank, if she regard me 
Ab worthy to be hers. 

Charles. Sesistless Maid, 

Thoa addeet mirade to miracle ! . 
Henceforward I believe that nothing is 
Impoedble to thee. Thon hast sabdoed 
This hanghty spirit, that till now defied 
Th' omnipotence of Love. 

La HntB [8<^/ortcNinl]. If I mistake nol 
Joanna's form of mind| what most adomB her 
Is her modest heart. The rev'rence of the greil 
She merits ; but her thoughts will nerer rise 
So high. She strives not after giddy splendon i 
The tme affection of a fi&ithf ol sonl 
Contents her, and the still, seqnester'd lot 
Which with this hand I offer her. 

Chablbs. Thon too^ 

La Hire f Two valiant suitors, equal in 
Heroic virtue and renown of war ! 
•» Wnt thou, that hast united my dominionfly 
Soften'd my opposers, part my firmest friends ff 
Both may not gain thee, each deserving thee : 
Speak, then I Thy heart must here be arbitcb 

AoNEB SoRBi. [approaches}. 
Joanna is embairass'd and surprised ; 
I see the bashful crimson tinge her cheeks. 
Let her have time to ask her heart, to opea 
Her doe'd bosom in trustful confidence 
With me. The moment is arrived when I 
In flosterly communion also may 
Approach the rigorous Maid, and oflfor her 
The solace of my fiiithfol, silent breast. 
I^rst let us women sit in secret Judgment 
On this matter that concerns us ; then ezpeel 
What we shall have decided. 

Chaslbs [aboyi to go]. Be it so, then ! 

Joanna. Not so, Sire I ^ was not the emban 
Of virgin shame that dy'd my cheeks in crimson : 
To this lady I have nothing to confide. 
Which I need blush to speak of before men. 
Much am I honor'd by the preference 
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Of these two noble Knights; bat it was not 
To chase yain worldly grandenxB, that I left 
The shepherd moors; not in my hair to bind 
The bridal garland, that I girt myself 
With warlike armor. To fiur other work 
Am I appointed : and the spotless Tiigin 
Alone can do it I am the soldier 
Of the God of Battles; to no living man 
Can I be wife. 

Abchbibhop. As kindly help to man 
Was woman bom ; and in obeying Nators 
She best obeys and reverences Heaven. 
When the conunand of Gk>d who snmmon'd tbsa 
To battle is folfill'd, thon wilt lay down 
Thy weapons, and retnm to that soft sex 
Which thon deny'st, which is not call'd to da 
The bloody work of war. 

JoANiiA. Father, as yet 

I know not how the Spirit will direct me : 
When the needful tune comes ronnd, His voioe 
Will not be silent, and I will obey it. 
For the present, I am bid complete the task 
He gave me. My soVreign's brow Is yet nnorownfdi 
His head nnwetted by the holy oil, 
He is not yet a King. 

Chabubs. Wearejo nmeyia g 

Towards Bheims. 

JoASHA. Let ns not linger by the wsy. 

Onr Ibes are bnsy loond ns, shotting up 
Thy passage : I will lead thee through them alL 

DUNOIS. And when the work shall be folfill'd, when we 
Have marched in trinmph into Bheims, 
Will not Joanna then — 

JoAMHA. If Qod see meet 

That I retom with life and viot'ry from 
These broQs, my task is ended, and the heidama&l 
Has nothing more to do in her King's palans 

Chablss [taking her hand]. 
It is the Spirit's voice impels thee nowt 
And Love is mote in thy inspired bosom. 
Believe me, it will not be always mots I 
Oar swords will rest ; and Victoiy wiQleai 
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Meek Peaee by th' haiid, and Joy will come agafai 
To f^Tf breast, and softer feelings waken 
In every heart : in thy heart also waken ; 
And tears of sweetest longing wilt th'^n weep, 
Sneh as thine eyes have never shed. This health 
Now fill'd by HeaVn, will softly open 
To some terrestrial heart. Thon hast begun 
By blessing thousands; bat thon wilt condnds 
By bkssing one. 

JoANHA. Dauphin ! Art thou weary 

Of the heavenly vision, that thou seekest 
To de&ee its chosen vessel, wouldst degrade 
To common dust the Maid whom Gk)d has sent theef 
Te blind of heart ! ye of little fiuth I 
Heaven's brightness is about you, before your eyes 
Unveils its wonders ; and ye see in me 
Nought but a woman. Dare a woman, think ye^ 
Clothe herself in iron harness, and mingle 
In the wreek of battle f Woe, woe to me, 
If bearing in my hand th' avenging sword 
Of God, I bore in my vain heart a love 
To earthly man ! Woe to me ! It were better 
That I never had been bom. No more. 
No more of this 1 Unless ye would awake the wnlh 
Of Him that dwells in me I The eye of man 
Desiring me is an abomination 
And a horror- 

Chableb. Cease I 'TIS vun to urge her. 

JoAHNA. Bid the trumpets sound ! This loit'ring grieves 
And hanMf'W^ me. Something ohases me 
From sloth, and drives me forth to do my missinPp 
Stem beck'ning me to my appointed doom. 



ScxNS V. 

AKiaoBT [tn ftoste]. 

Chaklbs. How nowl 

Khioht. The enemy has passed the Manes 

Is forming as for batde. 
JoAim A [as if tnsptred] . Arms and battle ! 
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My aonl baa oast away its bonds ! To amis t 

Prepaie yomselTes, wbQe I prepare the rest I [She koBUm out 

•  • •  

[Xhmpeta tomd with a pieremg fone, and whOe Ihe soeiM ts ehemgimg 
pa$t Mo a wUd tmmuUuoua wmd of 6att2s.] 



Sgxnb YL 

{The 9omB duamges to an open epace endmHed wUh trees. Dmring ihe 
mneiOf eoUkere are seen hastily retreating across ^ haekground. ] 



Talbot, leaning wpofi Fastolf, and aceompansed hy Soldiers. Soon 

ofigr^ Lionel. 

Talbot. Here set me down beneath this tree, and yon 
Betake yoorselyes again to battle : quick I 
I need no help to die. 

Fabtolp. O day of woe 1 [iMfMi 

Look, what a sight awaits you, Lionel 1 
Our General expiring of his wounds 1 

LiONBU Now Gk>d forbid ! Bise, noble Talbot I Thia 
Is not a time for you to fidnt and sink. 
Yield not to Death; force Altering Nature 
By your strength of soul, that life depart not I 

Talbot. In vain! The day of Destiny is coma 
That prostrates with the dust our power in FraooBi 
In vain, in the fierce dash of desp'zate battle, 
Have I risked our utmost to withstand it: 
The bolt has smote and orush'd me, and I lie 
To rise no more forever. Bheims is lost \ 
Make haste to rescue Paris. 

LiONBL. Paris has surrendei'd 

To the Dauphin : an express is just arriVd 
Withtidfaigs. 
Talbot [tartcNooy Mt bondd^]. 

Then flow out, ye life-streams; 
I am grown to loathe this Sun. 

Lionel. They want m* t 

Fastolf, bear him to a place of safety : 
We can hold this post few instants longer. 
The coward knaves are giving way on all sids% 
IiiBsistible the Witch is pressing on. 
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Talbot. Madness, thou conquerest, and I most yield: 
Stupidity can baffle the very gods. 
High Reason, radiant Daughter of God's Head, 
Wise Foundress of the system of the Universe, 
Conductress of the stars, who art thou, then, 
K tied to th' tail o' th' wild horse Superstition, 
Thou must plunge, eyes open, vainly shrieking, 
Sheer down with that drunk Beast to the Abyss I 
Cursed who sets his life upon the great 
And dignified ; and with forecasting spirit 
Forms wise projects I The Fool-king rules this world. 

Lionel. Oh, Death is near you I Think of your Creator I 

Talbot. Had we as brave men been defeated 
By brave men, we might have consoled ourselvee 
With common thoughts of Fortune's fickleness : 
But that a sorry fiurce should be our ruin I — 
Did our earnest toilsome struggle merit 
No graver end than this f 

Lionel [gratps his hand], Talbot, &rewelll 
The meed of bitter tears I 'U duly pay you, 
When the fight is done, should I outlive it. 
Now Fate calls me to the field, where yet 
She wav'ring sits, and shakes her doubtful urn. 
Farewell ! we meet beyond the unseen shore. 
Brief parting for long firiendship I Ood be with yon ! [Msrik 

Talbot. Soon it is over, and to th' Earth I rendar^ 
To the everlasting Sun, the atoms, 
Which for pain and pleasure joinM to form me ; 
And of the mighty Talbot, whose renown 
Onoe fill'd the world, remains nought but a handfiil 
Of light dust. Thus nuin comes to his end; 
And our one conquest in this fight of life 
Is the conviction of life's nothingness, 
And deep disdain of all that sorry stuff 
We once thought lofty and desirable. 

SCIENB "VTL 

JMrCHABLBs; Buboundt; Dunois; DuChatbl) mdBMitn, 

BuBOUN. The trench is storm'd. 

Dunois. T^e vietory is ouxi. 

F.F Vol. 12 
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Chablbs [observing TalM]. 
Ha I who is this that to the light of day 
Is bidding his oonstrained and sad fiuBweU f 
His bearing speaks no common man : go, hastoy 
Assist him, if assistance yet avail. 

[ SoikUers from the Da^iplMo omk 9kp fifwanL 

Fastolf. Back 1 Keep away ! Approach not the Departing^ 
Whom in life ye never wished too near yon. 

BUBOUN. Whatdolseef Lord Talbot in his blood ! 

IHe goes towards him. Talboi gases fiasdHif ol Mm, 
anddks. 

Fastolf. Off, Bnzgnndy ! With th' aspect of a traitor 
Poison not the last look of a hero. 

DuMOia. Dreaded Talbot I stem, nnconqneFaUe I 
Dost thou content thee with a space so nairow. 
And the wide domains of France once ooold not 
Stay the striving of thy giant spirit T — 
Now for the first time, Sire, I call yon King : 
The crown but totter'd on yoor head, so long 
As in this body dwelt a souL 

Charles [afUr looking at the dead tn stbncs]. It was 
A higher hand that conqoer'd him, not we. 
Here on the soil of France he sleeps, as does 
A hero on the shield he would not quit. 
Bring himaway. [Soldiers lift ihs oorpoSf aiid carrp M qf* 

And peace be with bis dust I 
A iair memorial shall arise to him 
F th' midst of France : here, where the herc/s 
And life were finished, let his bones repose» 
Thus &r no oliher foe has e'er advanced. 
Bis epit^h shall be the place he feU 



SCKNB EL 

AnoUier emptg space tn ^fidd ofbatUe. In the distanes are seen ffct 

towers ofSheims illuminated bg the snn, 

AKnightf eased in blade armory with his visor shut Joajxha fiOosse 
Mm tothsfrmiiof the sosnSf where he stops and smaHe her, 

JoAHNA. Deceiver I Now I see thy craft Thou hasd 
By nnoming flight, sntieed me from the battle^ 
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And WAtded death and destiny from off the head 
Of many a Briton. Now they reach thy own. 

KsiOHT. Why dost thou follow me, and track my stepa 
With mnid'rous fnry T I am not appointed 
To die by thee. 

Joanna. Deep in my lowest soul 
I hate thee as the Night, which is thy color. 
To sweep thee from the face of Earth, I feel 
Some irresistible desire impelling me. 
Who art then f Ldft thy visor : had not I 
Seen Talbot frdl, I should have named thee Talbot 

KiriGHT. Speaks not the prophesying Spirit In theat 

Joanna. It tells me loadly, in my inmost bosom^ 
That Misfortune is at hand. 

Knioht. Joanna d'Aro ! 

Up to the gates of Bheims hast thou advanced. 
Led on by victory. Let the renown 
Already gain'd suffice thee ! As a slave 
Has Fortune serv'd thee : emancipate her, 
Ere in wrath she free herself; fidelity 
She hates ; no one obeys she to the end. 

Joanna. How say'st thou, in the middle d my eoone^ 
That I should pause and leave my work unfiniah'd t 
I will conclude it, and ftilfil my vow. 

Knight. Nothing can withstand thee ; thou an most strot^} 
In ev^ battle thou prevailest But go 
Into no other battle. Hear my warning ! 

Joanna. This sword I quit not, till the English yield. 

Knight. Look ! Yonder rise the towers uf Rheims, the goil 
And purpose of thy march ; thou seest the dome 
Of the cathedral glittering in the sun : 
There wouldst thou enter in triumphal pomp, 
To crown thy sov'r^gn and ftdfil thy vow. 
Enter not there. Turn homewards. Heat my warning I 

Joanna. Who art thou, frdse, double-tongued betrayer. 
Thai wouldst frighten and perplex me f Dar'st thou 
Utter lying oracles to me t 

[The Elaek KnigfU aUempl$ to go; the $l»pe hi hU %oap 

Nol 
Thoa ahalt answer me| or perish by me ! 

[i6%a ItfU her arm to etrike 
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Knioht [touehea her wUh hi$ hound: she aiamds tmmooable]. 
Kill what is mortal ! 

[DarknesSf Kghtnmg and thimder. The Knighi emke. 

JoAHNA. [stands at Jiret a$naeed : but soon recovers herself) 

It was nothiDg earthly. 
Some delusive form of Hell, some spirit 
Of Falsehood, sent from th' everlasting P(»ol 
To tempt and terrify my fervent sool I 
Bearing the sword of Gk>d, what do I fearf 
YietorioQS will I end my fitted course; 
Though Hell itself with all its fiends assail ma^ 
My heart and faith shall never &int or iail ma. [Sheisgomg. 

SOENS X. 

Lionel, Joanna. 

LioiiBL. Aoenrsed Sorceress, prepare for battlai 
Not both of ns shall leave the place alive. 
Thou hast destroyed the chosen of my host } 
Brave Talbot has breath'd out his mighty spirit 
In my bosom. I will avenge the Dead, 
Or shaze his &te. And wonldst thou know the ums 
Who brings thee glory, let him die or conquer, 
I am lionel, the last survivor 
Of our ehiefr ; and still unvanquish'd is this arm. 

[He rushes toufords her; after a short contest, she strikes 
ihestoordfirom his hand, 
ndthlees fortune ! [His strugglee wi^ her. 

Joanna [seises hem &y the jphtmefirom behind, and tears his hel- 
met fMetUfy down, so that his face is exposed : at 
the same time she lifts her sword with the right 

JbCNkf]. 

Suffar what thou soughtest 
Tha Viigin sacrifices thee through me I 

[At this moment she looks in his face; his aspedt tondbet 
her; she stands immovable, and then ^owlg drops ksr 



IdONEL. Why lingerest thou, and stayest the stroke of death f 
My honor thou hast taken, take my life : 
T is in thy hands to take it ; I want not mercy. 

[She gives him a sign with her hastd to dSeport 
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Fly frod ihee t Owe thee my lifef Die rather <: 

JoAHNA [her face turned away]. 
I will not remember that thou owedst 
Thy life to me. 

Lionel. I hate thee and thy gift 

I want not mercy. Kill thy enemy. 
Who meant to kill thee, who abhors thee 1 

Joanna. Kill me, and fly I 

Lionel. Ha I How b thiat 

Joanna [hides her face]. Woe's mal 

Lionel [approaches her]. 
Thoa kiUeet every Briton, I have heard, 
Whom thou snbdu'st in battle : why spare me f 

Joanna mfta her sword with a rapid movement against him, but 
quickfy lets it sink again, when she observes his face]. 
Holy Virgin! 

Lionel. Wherefore namest thon 

The Virgin f She knows nothing of thee ; Heaven 
Has nought to say to thee. 

Joanna [mi violent anguish] . What have I done I 
My vow, my vow is broke ! [ Wrings her hands in despaitr^ 

Lionel [JooIbs at her with sympathy, and comes neofrer}. 

Unhappy girl! 
I pity thee ; thoa touohest me ; thou showedst 
Meroy to me alone. My hate is going : 
I am oonstrain'd to feel for thee. Who art thoaf 
Whence oomest thouf 

Joanna. Away! Begone! 

Lionel. Thy yoothp 

Thy beauty melt and sadden me ; thy look 
Ooee to my heart: I could wish much to save thee; 
Tell me how I may ! Come, oome with me ! Forsake 
This horrid business ; cast away those arms I 

Joanna. I no more deserve to bear them ! 

Lionel. Cast them 

Away, then, and oome with me I 

Joanna [with horror] . Come with thee 1 

Lionel. Thou mayst be saVd : oome with me! IwiUsavetheti 
But delay not A strange sorrow for thee 
Sdxea me, and an unspeakable desire 
To save thee. [Seises her arm» 
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Joanna. Hat DanoiBl Tistheyl 
If they should find thee ! -~ 

Lionel. Fear not) I wiD goavd lhe» 

Joanna. I ahoold die, were they to kfll thee. 

Lionel. Am I 

Deartotheef 

Joanna. Sainta of Hesvittl 

Lionel. Shall I ei«« 

See thee, hear of thee, agahit 

Joanna. Never I Neintf I 

Lionel. Thk sword ht pledge that I will lee thee I 

r M$ wfitti ike 0wofdJitom Her. 

Joanna. ICadmas! 

Thoa daz'at f 

Lionel. I yield to fime} agidn 111 see thee. [EsoU. 

The introduotion of supematoral agency in this play, and 
Uie final aberration from the truth of history, have been 
considerably censured by the Grerman critics: Schlegel, we 
recollect, calls Joanna's end a ^'rosy death.'' In this dra- 
maturgic disonssion, the mere reader need take no great inter- 
est. To require our belief in apparitions and miraclesi things 
which we cannot now belieye, no doubt for a moment disturbs 
our submission to the poefs illusions: but the miraoles in 
this story are rare and transient, and of small account in 
the general result : they give our reason little trouble, and 
perhaps contribute to exalt the heroine in our imaginations. 
It is still the mere human grandeur of Joanna's spirit that 
we love and roTerence | the lofty devotedness with which she 
is transported, the generous benevolence, the irresistible de- 
termination. The heavenly mandate is but the means of 
unfolding these qualities, and furnishing them with a proper 
passport to the minds of her age. To have produced, with- 
out the aid of fictions like these, a Joanna so beautified and 
exalted, would undoubtedly have yielded greater satislMtion : 
but it may be questioned whether the difficulty would not have 
increased in a still higher ratio. The sentiments, the ehaiao- 
ters, are not only accurate, but exquisitely beautiful ; the in- 
cidents, excepting the yeiy last, are possible, or even probafala : 
what remains is but a rery slender evil. 
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After all objections have been urged, and this among others 
has certainly a little weight, the Maid of Orleans will remain 
one of the very finest of modern dramas. PerhapSy among 
all Schiller's plays, it is the one which evinces most of that 
quality denominated genius in the strictest meaning of the 
word. Wallenstein embodies more thought, more knowledge, 
more conception ; but it is only in parts illuminated by that 
ethereal brightness, which shines over every part of this. The 
spirit of the romantic ages is here imaged forth ; but the whole 
is exalted, embellished, ennobled. It is what the critics call 
idealized. The heart must be cold, the imagination dull, which 
the Jungfrau van Orleans will not move. 

In Germany this case did not occur : the reception of the 
work was beyond example flattering. The leading idea suited 
the German mind ; the execution of it inflamed the hearts and 
imaginations of the people ; they felt proud of their great poet, 
and delighted to enthusiasm with his poetry. At the first 
exhibition of the play in Leipzig, BchiUer being in the theatre, 
though not among the audience, this feeling was displayed in 
a rather singular manner. When the curtain dropped at the 
end of the first act, there arose on all sides a shout of *' Es Ube 
Friedrich SehiUer/^^ accompanied by the sound of trumpets 
and other military music : at the conclusion of the piece, the 
whole assembly left their places, went out^ and crowded round 
the door through which the poet was expected to come ; and 
no sooner did he show himself, than his admiring spectators, 
uncovering their heads, made an avenue for him to pass ; and 
as he walked along, many, we are told, held up their children, 
and exclaimed, " That ishe/'^^ 

This must have been a proud moment for Schiller ; but also 

^ Doering (p. 176);— who add^ as follows: "Another testimony of ap- 
proral, rerj diif erent in its nature, he received at the first production of the 
play In Weimar. Knowing and raining, as he did, the public of thai citj, it 
ooidd not but surprise him greatly, when a certain young Doctor S called 
oat to him, ' Bravo, SekiUer!' from the gallery, In a very loud tone of Toloe. 
Offended at such fanpertinence, the poet hissed strongly, in which the audience 
Joined him. He likewise expressed in words his displeasure at this conduct; 
and the youthful sprig of medicine was, by direction of the Court, farther 
f*****^ lor his *^*Mmt»9mm^ appUfflie, Ify lome admonitiotts from the police." 
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an agitating, painful one ; and perhaps on the whole^ the lat- 
ter feeling, for the time, prevailed. Such noisy, formal, and 
tumultuous plaudits were little to his taste : the triumph they 
confer, though plentiful, is coarse ; and Schiller's modest na- 
ture made him shun the public gaze, not seek it He loved 
men, and did not affect to despise their approbation; bat 
neither did this form his leading motive. To him art, like 
virtue, was its own reward ; he delighted in his tasks for the 
sake of the fascinating feelings which they yielded him in 
their performance. Poetry was the chosen gift of his mind, 
which his pleasure lay in cultivating: in other things he 
wished not that his habits or enjoyments should be different 
from those of other men. 

At Weimar his present way of life was like his former one 
at Jena : his business was to study and compose ; his recre- 
ations were in the circle of his family, where he could aban- 
don himself to affections, grave or trifling, and in £rank and 
cheerful intercourse with a few friends. Of the latter he had 
lately formed a social dub^ the meetings of which afforded 
him a regular and innocent amusement He still loved soli- 
tary walks : in the Park at Weimar he might frequently be 
seen wandering among the groves and remote avenues, with a 
note-book in his hand ; now loitering slowly along, now stand- 
ing still, now moving rapidly on ; if any one appeared in sight, 
he would dart into another alley, that his dream might not be 
broken.^ " One of his favorite resorts," we are told, ''was the 
thickly overshadowed rocky path which leads to the BSmuchs 
Hausj a pleasure-house of the Duke's, built under the direction 
of Goethe. There he would often sit in the gloom of the 
crags, overgrown with (presses and boxwood ; shady hedges 
before him ; not far from the murmur of a little brook, which 
there gushes in a smooth slaty channel, and where some verses 
of Ooethe are cut upon a brown plate of stone, and fixed in 

1 " WhateTer he intended to write, he first compoeed In his head, before 
pattbg down ft line of it on paper. He naed to call a work rmdy ao aooa aa 
ha eziftence in hia spirit waa complete : hence in the pnblic theie often 
veporta that such and anch a piece of hia waa finished, when, in tha 
it was not even hegon.* — - JOrdbit Lixkm, % Sohillbb. 
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the rock." He still continued to study in the night: the 
morning was spent with his children and his wif e^ or in pas- 
times such as we have noticed ; in the afternoon he revised 
what had been last composed, wrote letters, or visited his 
friends. His evenings were often passed in the theatre ; it 
was the only public place of amusement which he ever visited; 
nor was it for the purpose of amusement that he visited this : 
it was his observatory, where he watched the effect of scenes 
and sitaations ; devised new schemes of art^ or corrected old 
ones. To the players he was kind, friendly : on nights when 
any of his pieces had been acted successfully or for the first 
time, he used to invite the leaders of the company to a supper 
in the Stadthaus, where the time was spent in mirthful diver- 
sions, one of which was frequently a recitation, by Gtonast^ of 
the Capuchin's sermon in WdUmutein^B Camp. Except on such 
rare occasions, he returned home directly from the theatre, to 
light his midnight lamp, and commence the most earnest of 
his labors. 

The assiduity, with which he struggled for improvement in 
dramatic composition, had now produced its natural restdt : 
the requisitions of his taste no longer hindered the operation 
of his genius ; art had at length become a second nature. A 
new proof at once of his fertility, and of his solicitude for far- 
ther improvement, appeared in 1803. The Braut vim Messina 
was an experiment ; an attempt to exhibit a modem subject 
and modem sentiments in an antique garb. The principle 
on which the interest of this play rests is the Fatalism of the 
ancients : the plot is of extreme simplicity ; a Chorus also is 
introduced, an elaborate discussion of the nature and uses of 
that accompaniment being prefixed by way of preface. The 
experiment was not successful : with a multitude of individual 
beauties this Bride of Messina is found to be ineffectual as a 
whole : it does not move us ; the great object of every tragedy 
is not attained. The Chorus, which Schiller, swerving from 
the Oreek models, has divided into two contending parts, and 
made to enter and depart with the principals to whom they 
are attached, has in his hands become the medium of convey- 
ing many beautiful effusions of poetry; but it retards the 
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{ttogress of the plot ; it dissipatee and diffuses oar symptttliiee ; 
the interest we should take in the fate and prospects of Manuel 
and GflBsar, is expended on the fate and prospect:* of nuuL For 
beautifal and tonohing delineations of life; for pensire and 
pathetic reflections, sentiments, and images, conyeyed in Ian* 
goage simple but nenroos and emphatic, this tragedy stands 
high in the rank of modem compositions. There is in it a 
bieath of yoong tenderness and ardor, mingled impressiTely 
with the feelings of gray-haired experience, whose recolleotionB 
are darkened with melancholy, whose yery hopes are chequered 
and solemn. The implacable Destiny which consigns the 
brothers to mntoal enmity and mntoal destroction, for the 
gailt of a past generation, inyolying a Mother and a Sister in 
their ruin, spreads a sombre hoe oyer all the poem ; we are not 
unmoyff^ by the characters of the hostile Brothers, and we 
pity the hapless and amiable Beatrice, the yictim of their fend. 
Still there is too little action in the play ; the incidents are 
too abandantly diluted with reflection; the interest panses, 
flags, and fidls to produce its full effect Por its specimens of 
lyrioal poetry, tender, affecting, sometimes exquisitely beanti* 
ful, the Bride of Jfemna will long desenre a careful perusal; 
but as exemplifying a new form of the dram% it has found no 
imitators, and is likely to find none. 



The slight degree of fidlure or miscalculation which oce nn ed 
in the present instance, was next year abundantly redeemed. 
WUhelm TtUy sent out in 1804, is one of Schiller's yery finest 
dramas ; it exhibits some of the highest triumphs which his 
genius, combined with his art, oyer realised. The first descent 
of Freedom to our modem world, the first unfurling of her 
standard on the rocky pinnade of Europe, is here celebrated 
in the style which it deseryed. There is no false tinsel-deoo- 
ration about Tell^ no sickly refinement, no declamatory senti- 
mentality. All is downright, simple, and agreeable to Nature ; 
yet all is adorned and purified and rendered beautiful, without 
loeing its resemblance. An air of freshness and wholesomeness 
breathes oyer it ; we are among honest, inoffensiye, yet fearless 
peasants, untainted by the yices, undazzled by the theories, of 
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more complex and perverted conditions of society. The ope&« 
ing of the first scene sets us down among the ^ps. It is ''a 
high rocky shore of the Lozern Lake, opposite to Sohwyts. 
The lake makes a little bight in the land, a hut stands at a 
short distance from the bank, the fisher-boy is rowing himself 
about in his boat Beyond the lake, on the other side, we see 
the green meadows, the hamlets and farms of Bchy wtz, lying 
in the clear sunshine. On our left are observed the peaks of 
the Hacken surrounded with clouds : to the right, and far in 
the distance, appear the glaciers. We hear the ravAt des vaohes 
and the tinkling of cattle-bells.^' This first impression never 
leaves us ; we are in a scene where all is grand and lovely ; 
but it is the loveliness and grandeur of unpretending, unadul- 
terated Nature. These Switzers are not Arcadian shepherds 
or speculative patriots ; there is not one crook or beechen bowl 
among them, and they never mention the Social Contract, or 
the Bights of Man. They are honest people, driven by oppres- 
sion to assert their privileges ; and they go to work like men 
in earnest, bent on the despatch of business, not on the display 
of sentiment. They are not philosophers or tribunes; but 
frank, stalwart landmen : even in the field of BUtli, they do 
not forget their common feelings ; the party that arrive first 
indulge in a harmless Uttle ebullition of puish vanity : '* We 
are first here I " they say, '' we Unterwaldeners t " They have 
not charters or written laws to which they can appeal ; but 
they have the traditionary rights of their fathers, and bold 
hearts and strong arms to make them good. The rules by 
which they steer are not deduced from remote premises, by a 
fine process of thought ; they are the accumulated result of 
experience, transmitted from peasant sire to peasant son. 
There is something singularly pleasing in this exhibition of 
genuine humanity ; of wisdom, embodied in old adages and 
practical maxims of prudence ; of magnanimity, displayed in 
the quiet unpretending discharge of the humblest evexy-day 
duties. Truth is superior to Fiction: we feel at home among 
these brave good people; their fortune interests us mo(re than 
that of all the brawling, vapid, sentimental heroes in creation. 
Tet to make them interest us was the very highest problem 
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of art ; it was to copy lowly Nature^ to give us a oopy of it 
embellished and refined by the agency of genius^ yet preaerr* 
ing the likeness in every lineament. The highest quality of 
art is to conceal itself: these peasants of Schiller's are what 
every one imagines he oonld imitate saocessfally ; yet in the 
hands of any but a tme and strong-minded poet they dwindle 
into repulsive coarseness or mawkish insipidity* Among ear 
own writers, who have tried such subjectSi we remember none 
that has succeeded equally with Schiller. One potent but ill 
fated genius has, in far different circumstances and with far 
other means, shown that he oould have equalled him: the 
Cotter^ B Saturday Night of Bums is, in its own humble way, 
as quietly beautiful, as simplex mundiHia, as the scenes of TM. 
No other has even approached them ; though some gifted per- 
sons have attempted it. Mr. Wordsworth is no ordinary man ; 
nor are his pedlers, and leech-gatherers, and dalesmen, without 
their attractions and their moral ; but they sink into whining 
drivellers beside Bosselmann the Prieet^ Ulrie the Smithy Hone 
of the WaUy and the other sturdy confederates of BfitlL 

The skill with which the events are concatenated in this 
play corresponds to the truth of its delineation of oharaoter. 
The incidents of the Swiss Bevolution, as detailed in Tsehudi 
or Mttller, are here faithfully preserved, even to their minutest 
branches. The beauty of Schiller's descriptions all can relish ; 
their fidelity is what surprises every reader who has been in 
Switzerland. Schiller never saw the scene of his play; but 
his diligence, his quickness and intensity of conception, sup- 
plied this defect. Mountain and mountaineer, conspiracy and 
action, are all brought before us in their true forms, all glow* 
ing in the mild sunshine of the poefs fancy. The tyranny of 
Gessler, and the misery to which it has reduced the land \ the 
exasperation, yet patient courage of the people; their char- 
acters, and those of their leaders, Fttrst, Staufhoher, and 
Melchthal ; their exertions and ultimate success, described as 
they are here, keep up a constant interest in the pieoe. It 
abounds in action, as much as the Bride of Meeeina ia detso* 
tive in that point. 

But the finest delineation is undoubtedly the eharacter of 
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Wilhelm Tell, the hero of the Swiss Eevolt, and of the present 
drama. In Tell are combined all the attributes of a great 
man, without the help of education or of great occasions to 
develop them. His knowledge has been gathered chiefly from 
his own experience, and this is bounded by his native moun- 
tains : he has had no lessons or examples of splendid virtue, 
no wish or opportunity to earn renown : he has grown up to 
manhood, a simple yeoman of the Alps, among simple yeomen ; 
and has never aimed at being more. Yet we trace in ^iiwi a 
deep, reflective, earnest spirit, thirsting for activity, yet bound 
in by the wholesome dictates of prudence ; a heart benevolent, 
generous, unconscious alike of boasting or of fear. It is this 
salubrious air of rustic, unpretending honesty that forms the 
great beauty in Tell's character : all is native, all is genuine ; 
he does not declaim : he dislikes to talk of noble conduct, he 
exhibits it. He speaks little of his freedom, because he has 
always enjoyed it, and feels that he can always defend it. 
His reasons for destroying Gressler are not drawn from juris- 
consults and writers on morality, but from the everlasting in- 
stincts of Nature: the Austrian Vogt must die; because if 
not, the wife and children of Tell will be destroyed by him. 
The scene, where the peaceful but indomitable archer sits wait- 
ing for Oessler in the hollow way among the rocks of Kfiss- 
nacht, presents him in a striking light. Former scenes had 
shown us Tell under many amiable and attractive aspects ; 
we knew that he was tender as well as brave, that he loved to 
haunt the mountain tops, and inhale in silent dreams the influ- 
ence of their wild and magnificent beauty : we had seen him 
the most manly and warm-hearted of fathers and husbands *, 
intrepid, modest, and decisive in the midst of peril, and ven- 
turing his life to bring help to the oppressed. But here his 
mind is exalted into stem solemnity ; its principles of action 
come before us with greater clearness, in this its fiery contest. 
The name of murder strikes a damp across his frank and fear- 
less spirit; while the recollection of his children and their 
mother proclaims emphatically that there is no remedy. Oess- 
ler must perish : Tell swore it darkly in his secret soul, when 
the monster forced him to aim at the head of his boy ,* and he 
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will keep his oath. His thoughts wander to and frO| but his 
Tolition is unalterable ; the free and peaoefnl mountaineer is 
to beoome a shedder of blood : woe to them that have made 
him so! 

TraTellers come along the pass ; the unoonoem of their 
every-day existence is strikingly contrasted with the dark and 
fateful purposes of TelL The shallow innocent garruli^ of 
Stllssl the Forester, the maternal Tehemence of Armgarf s 
Wife, the hard-hearted haughtiness of Geasler, suceestiTely 
presented to us, give an air of truth to the delineatimii and 
deepen the impressiveness of the result 

AoT IV. Bomn UL 

The koOem way ai KMMMtiaM. Ton dnoBnd from h$kmd mmd rodts ; 
md traM0n^ Ufom appeoaimg (w the S001M, mre $em/rom ihs 1m§^ 
eibpv$» Modm micMi the 99hok ipaci ; tm atie €f ih$ firemoti ii a 
pniiectimg crag aimgrou m wi(h Wuahwood. 



Tell [miers wUh his haw]. 

Beie tluoqgh the hollow way hell peas; there is 

No other road to Kiissnaoht : hen 111 do it 1 

The opportooity is good ; the bnabes 

Of alder there will hide me ; from that pomt 

My arrow hits hhn; the strait pass prevents 

Ponait Now, Qeesler, balanee thy aooount 

WithHeavenl Thou must be gone : thy sand is ran. 

Bemote and harmless I have liv'd ; my bow 
Ne'er bent save on the wild besst of the forest ; 
Iffy thooghts were free of murder. Thou bast soai'd me 
From my peace ; to fell asp-poison hast th<m 
Changed the.milk of kindly temper in me ; 
Thoo hast aceostomM me to horrors. GhadsrI 
The aroher who ooold aim at his boy's head 
CSan send an arrow to his enemy's hesit 

Poor little boys I My kind tnie wife ! I will 
Protect them from thee, Landvogt I When I drew 
Tliat bowstringy and my hand was qaiv^ring, 
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And with derillih Joy thon mad'st me poiiil il 
At the child, and I in fbinting angoish 
Entrealed thee in rain ; then with a grim 
Iirevoeable oath, deep in my eool, 
I Yow'd to God in HeaVn, that the next aim 
I took should be thy heart The tow I made 
In that despairing moment's agony 
Became a holy debt ; and I will pay it. 

Thon art my master, and my Kaiser's Vogt) 
Yet would the Kaiser not have snflfer'd thee 
To do as thon hast done. He sent thee hithsr 
To judge us; rigorously, for he is angry; 
But not to glut thy savage appetite 
With murder, and thyself be safe, among nat 
There is a God to punish them that wrong nip 

Come forth, thpu bringer once of bitter sonran^ 
My precious jewel now, my trusty yew 1 
A mark I '11 set thee, whidi the cry of woe 
Could never penetrate : to thee it shall not 
Be impenetrable. And, good bowstring^ 
Which so oft in sport hast serv'd me truly. 
Forsake me not in this last awful earnest ; 
Tet once hold fast, thou faithful cord ; thon oft 
For me hast wing'd the biting arrow; 
Now send it sure and piercing, now or never! 
Fail this, there is no second in my quiver. 

[2VaMQM erass tibe sosMi 

Here let me sit on this stone bench, set np 
For brief rest to the way&rer ; for here 
There is no home. Each pushes on quick, tmnrinnli 
Begarding not the other or his sorrows. 
Here goes the anxious merchant, and the light 
Unmoneyed pilgrim; the pale pious monk, 
The gloomy robber, and ^e mirthfbl showmm; 
The carrier with his heavy-laden horse, 
Who comes from far-off lands ; for every road 
Will lead one to the end o' th' World. 
They pass ; each hastening forward on his path, 
PnxBaing his own business: mineisdeathi L'Slkfi <i!MN^ 
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Eiewbiley my ohildren, were yoar father out, 
There waa a merriment at his return ; 
For BtUl, on coming home, he brought you aomewhaty 
Might be an Alpine flower, rare bird, or elf-bolt^ 
Such ae the wand'rer flnda npon the moontaina : 
Now he ia gone in qneet of c^er spoiL 
On the wild way he aits with thoughts of mnidflr: 
T is for his enemy's life he lies in wait 
And yet on yon, dear ohildren, yon alone 
He thinka as then : for yonr sake is he here; 
To gnaid you from the Tyrant's Tengeful mood, 
He benda his peaceful bow for work of blood. [Biimm 

No common game I watch for. Does the hunter 
Think it nought to roam the livelong day, 
Li winter's cold ; to risk the desp'rate leap 
From crag to crag, to dimb the slipp'ry fiuse 
(y W dissy steep, gluing his steps in 's blood ; 
And all to catch a pitiful chamois t 
Here is a richer priie afield : the heart 
Of my sworn enemy, that would destroy me. 

[A tmmd of gay ffmste is heard tn fibs dkkmm: U 
opproaehss* 

All my days, the bow has been my eomrade, 
I have trained myself to archery; oft 
Have I took the bnll's-eye, many a prize 
Brought home from merry shooting ; but to-daj 
I will perform my master- feat, and win me 
The best prize in the circuit of the hills. 

[A wedding company craeaee (he scene, and rnomtb tip 
ihrwtgh the Paee. TOl looke ol them^ leammg m hie 
bow ; StUeei the Forester joime him, 

StObsi. T is Kloetermey'r of Morlischachen holda 
Hia bridal feast to-day : a wealthy man ; 
Has half a soore of glens i' th' Alps. They're going 
To fetch the bride from Imisee ; to-night 
There will be mirth and wassail down at Kflsmarfit 
Come you I All honest people are invited. 

Tbll. a serions guest befits not bridal feasts. 

Brt^aaL If sorrow press yon, dash it from your keartl 
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Seiie what yon can : the timee are hard ; one needa 
To Bnatoh enjoyment nimbly while it passes. 
Here 't la a bridal, there 't will be a barial. 

Tbll. And oftentimes the one leads to the other. 

StOsbl The way o'th' world at present! There la noii|^ 
Bat misdiief everywhere : an avalanohe 
Haa oome away in Glama; and, they teU me, 
A aide o' th' Olftrmsh haa sank under groand. 

Tbll. Do, then, the very hills give way I On earth 
Is nothing that endnres. 

CMssi. In foreign parts, too, 

Are strange wonders. I was speaking with a man 
From Baden : a Knight, it seems, was riding 
To the King ; a swarm of hornets met him 
By the way, and felt on's horse, and stang it 
Tin it dropt down dead of very torment. 
And the poor Knight was foroed to go afoot 

Tbll. Weak oreatarea too have stings. 

[Armgatri's Wife mten with several ehUdrenj €mdplaem 
heneff at the etUramoe cf the P(U8. 

SrOsn. T ia thought to boda 

Some great misfortime to the land ; some blaek 
Unnataral action. 

Tell. EVry day sack actiona 

Oocor in plenty : needa no sign or wonder 
To foreshow them. 

8t«88L Ay, truly! Well for him 

That tiUs his field in peace, and nndistarb'd 
Sits by his own fireside ! 

Tell. The peacefulest 

DweUa not in peace, if wicked neighbors hinder. 

[Tett looks oftenj with resUees expedaUifm^ towards the top 
of the Pass. 

StOssl Too true. — (3k>od Vye ! — You 're waiting here for soma 
onet 

Tell. Jliataml. 

STOaai. Glad meeting with your frienda I 

Tou are from Uri f His Grace the Landvogt 
la expected thence to-day. 

Traveller [enters]. Expect not 
The Landvogt now. The waters, from the rain, 
Are flooded, and have swept down all the bridges. ITeU stands up> 
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Akmoart [eomi$ig fonoofd]. 
The Vogt not oome ! 

Srtyssi. Did yoa wsnt anght with Ub f 

Abmoabt. Ahl yes, indeed! 

StObsi. Why hm^e yoa placed yoanelf 

In this strait pass to meet himt 

Abmoabt. In the pass 

He cannot tnm asido from me, must hear me. 

FBiBSSHABiyr [eomei hastOjf down ik$ Pom, and aUk Into A« 
Scene], 
Make way ! make way ! My lord the Landrogt 
Is riding close at hand. 

Abmoabt. The Landvogt eommg ! 

[She goes with her Mldren to ihefirmUeflheaDakA Oe$8^ 
ler and BudoHpk der Hanrae appear on koreebaek ai As 
top of the Pass. 

StOssi [to Friesshardi]. 
How got you through the water, when the flood 
Had carried down the bridges f 

Fbdbss. We ha^e battled 

Unth the billows, fiiend ; we heed no Alp-flood. 

StCsbi. Were yoa o^ board P th' stonn t 

FBIX88. Thalwwswe; 

While I llTe, I shall r emember H. 

StOwi. 8Uy, stay f 

Oh, tell met 

Fbibsb. Cannot; most ran on V annoonee 
His lordship in the Castle. [ Jfatt. 

StOssl Had these fellows 

F th' boat been honest people, 't would have sunk 
With ev^ry sool of them. But for saeh rakeheDs, 
Neither fire nor flood will kill them. [He hoks fomUL] Whither 
Went the Monntain-man was talking with me f [Exit 

Gessleb amd Budolph dsb Habbab oh horeebadL 

0B88LBB. Say what yon like, I am the KaiseHs 8er?aB% 
And most think of pleanng him. He sent me 
Not to caress these hinds, to soothe or nnrse ihem : 
Obedienee Is the word I The point at issue is 
Shan Boor or Kaiser hers be lord o^ th' land. 
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Abmoabt. Now k the moment I Now for mj petition I 

[Ajpproadim tMdly, 

QmasuoL This Hat at Aldorf, mark you, I let op 
Not for the joke's take, or to trj the hearta 
(y th' people ; theee I know of old ; bat that 
They might be taught to bend their necks to me« 
Which are too straight and stiff: and in the way 
Where they are hourly passing, I have planted 
This offence, that so their eyes may faJl on % 
And remind them of their lord, whom they forget 

BuDOiJ*H. But yet the people have some rights— 

Gessusb. Wbioh now 

Is not a time for settling or admitting. 
Mighty things are on the anviL The house 
Of Hapsbuig must wax powerful ; what the Father 
Qloriously began, the Son must forward : 
This people is a stone of stumbling, whieh 
One way or t' other must be put aside. 

[I^ are about to pa$$ akmg. 1%$ Woman throwi hit 
$eff before the LandiooffL 

Abmoabt. Mercy, grasious Landvogt I Justioe I Justice I 

Gbsbleb. Why do you plague me hers, and stop my way, 
F th' open road t OffI LetmepassI 

Abmoabt. My husband 

Is in prison ; theee orphans cry for bread. 
Have pity, good your Graee, have pity on us ! 

Rudolph. Who or what are you, then f Who is your husband f 

Abmoabt. Apoorwild-hay«manofthe Bigibeig, 
Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss. 
To mow the common grass from craggy shelves 
And nooks to wliich the cattle dare not elimb. 

BuDOU^H [to Oeseler]. By Heaven, a wild and miserable lile ! 
Do now ! do let the poor drudge free, I pray you I 
Whatever be his crime, that horrid trade 
Is punishment enough. 

[lb the Woman] Ton shall have Jnstloet 
In the Castle there, make your petition ; 
This is not the place. 

Abmoabt. No, no I I stir not 

From the 8pot till you give up my husband 1 
'T is the sixth month he has lain i' th' dtmgeaiii 
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Waiting fbr the sentenoe of some Jadge, in vain. 

Obb8I<eb. Woman! Woald'st laj handa on me f Begone 1 

Abmoabt. Jnstioey Landvogt I thou art judge o' th' land bere^ 
F ib' Kaiaer'a stead and Qtod^B. Perform thy dutj I 
Ab thon ezpectest jostioe from above, 
Sbow it to us. 

GE8SI4BR. Off I Take the mntinona rabUa 
From my sight. 

Abmoabt [catches the bridle of the hone], 

N0| no I I now have nothing 
More to lose. Thon shalt not move a step, Vogt, 
Tm thou bast done me right Ay, knit thy browBy 
And roll thy eyes as sternly as thon wilt ; 
We are so wretched, wretched now, we care not 
Aught more for thy anger. 

Qbbsler. Woman, make way I 

Or else my horse shall crush thee. 

Arm aABT. Let it ! there ^ 

[She pklU her children to ^ groymdf a$id Ummt hen^ 
dUmg wUh ^^em in his way. 
Here am I with my children : let the oipbana 
Be trodden underneath thy horse's boofii 1 
'T is not the worst that thou hast done. 

BuDOLPH. Woman I Art mad f 

Armqabt [with stm greater otolsnce]. 

'T is long that thon bast troddaa 
The Kaiser's people under foot. Too long I 
Oh, I am but a woman ; were I a man, 
I should find something else to do than lie 
Here crying in the dust. 

iThe mueic of ihe Weddmg is heard agam^ eUthsiopgf the 
Pass, but softened by distance. 

GsaaLER. Where are my senrantaf 

Quick ! Take her hence ! I may forget myself^ 
And do the thing I shall repent 

BuDOLPH. My lordy 

The servants cannot pass ; the place above 
Is crowded by a bridal company. 

GusLBB. I 've been too mild a ruler to this people; 
They are not tamed as they should be ; their tongues 
Are still at liberty. This shall be alter'd 1 
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I will break that stnbbom hamor; Freedom 
With its pert vauntiiigs shall no more be heard of : 
I will enforce a new law in these lands ; 
There shall not ^ 

[An arrowpiereeB him ; he dapB hia hand upon his hem% and 
tB ab(mi to smk. With a foM wjiiot, 
Ood be meroifdl to me 1 
Rudolph. Herr Landvogt—GodI What Is itf Whenoe eame M 
Abmoart [9prmging tip]. 
Dead ! dead ! He totters, sinks I 'T has hit himi 

Rudolph [BpringBfrom his horae]. 
Horrible I — Gk)d of Heaven ! — Herr Ritter, 
Cry to God for merey ! You are dying. 
Gebsleb. T is TeU's arrow. 

[Has sUd down from his hone into Budo^h^i arma, who eeU 
him on the skme bench, 
Tbll {appeun above^ on the point of the rock\. 

ThoQ hast found the araheri 
Seek no other. Free are the cottages, 
Seoore is innocence from thee ; thon wilt 
Torment the land no more. 

{JDieappeara from the height. The peopk meh in. 
StOssi [foremosty What t What has happened f 

Abmqabt. The LandTogt shot, kOl'd by an arrow. 
People [rusAtn^ tfi]. Whot 

Whoisshott 

[ WhSkt ihe foremost of the wedding eompang enter on the 
SeenSj the hindmost are stm on the height^ and the miusuf 
continues. 
RUDOI ph. He 's bleeding, bleeding to death. 
Away 1 Seek help ; pnrsne the murderer I 
LostmanI Must it so end with thee f Thou wonldsk noi 
Hear my warning I 

SrOsai. Sure enough I There lies he 

Pale and going fitft 
Maht Voices. Who was it killed him f 
Rudolph. Are the people mad, that they make mnsle 
Omt murder T Stop it, I say ! 

[The music ceases suddenly ; more peopts come crowding 
round 

Herr Landrogty 
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Can you not speak to mef Is there nothing 
Too woald entmst me with t 

[Oeaaler makes signs wUh his handf and vOiemmUls^ np s ats 
ihem, oir they are not understood. 

Where shall I mn f 
To KOssnaoht I I cannot nnderatand yon : 
Oh, grow not angry ! Leave the things of Earth, 
And think how yon shall make yonr peace with Heaven I 

[The tohoie bridal company surround the dying num wUh em 
expression of unsympaihisimg horror. 
StOssi. Look there I How pale he grows I Now I Death it 

coming 
Bonnd his heart : his eyes grow dim and fixed. 

Abmoabt [lifts up one of her children]. 
See, children, how a miscreant departs I 

BuDOLPH. Out on yon, crazy hags! Have je no tooah 
Of feeling in yon, that ye feast your eyes 
On sneh an object t Help me, lend yonr hands I 
Will no one help to pnll the tort'iiag arrow 
From his breast f 
Women [start hack]. We touch him whom God haa imotal 
RuDOLFB. My oarse npon yon ! [Draws his sword. 

SrOsai [lays his hand on SudolpVs arm]. 

Softly, my good Sir I 
Yonr government is at an end. The Tyrant 
Is &llen : we will endure no farther violence : 
inr e are iree* 
All [ t u mu huout ^ ]. The land is free I 
Rudolph. Ha I runs it sof 

Are reverence and obedience gone already f 

Ton see the murd'nnis deed that has been done. 
Oar help is vain, vain to pursue the murd'rer ; 
Other cares demand us. On 1 To KOssnaeht ! 
To save the Riser's fortress ! For at present 
An bonds of order, duty, are unloosed. 
No man's fidelity is to be trusted. 

[Whilst he dqparts wUh the AUsndatUSj appear sUm t^ralkm 



Abmqaxt. Room I Room ! Here come the Friars of Herpy. 
Srt^ssL The victim slain, the ravens are aswmbliiig I 
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Fratrbs Mibbsicordia [farm a hdff-dircU romd iSi» dead hodf^, 

and sing m a deep tone]* 
With noifleleas tread death comes on man, 

No plea, no prayer delivers him ; 
From midst of busy life's anfinished plsiif 

With sadden hand, it severs him : 
And ready or not ready, — no delay, 
Forth to his Judge's bar he most away t 

The death of Gtessler, which forms the leading object of 
the plot, happens at the end of the fourth act i the fifth, oo- 
cnpied with representing the expulsion of his satellites, and 
the final triumph and liberation of the Swiss, though diversi- 
fied with occurrences and spectacles, moves on with inferior 
animation. A certain want of unity is, indeed, distinctly felt 
throughout all the piece ; the incidents do not point one way ; 
there is no connection, or a very alight one, between the en- 
terprise of TeU and that of the men of BUtlL This is the 
principal, or rather sole, deficiency of the present work; a 
deficiency inseparable from the faithful display of the histori- 
cal event, and far more than compensated by the deeper in- 
terest and the wider range of action and delineation, which a 
strict adherence to the facts allows. By the present mode of 
management, Alpine life in all its length and breadth is 
placed before us : from the feudal halls of Attinghausen to 
Buodi the Fisher of the Luzem Lake, and Armgart, — 

** The poor wild-hay-man of the Bigibexg, 
Whose trade is, on the brow of the abyss. 
To mow the common grass from craggy shelves 
And nooks to which the cattle dare not dimb," •— 

we stand as if in presence of the Swiss, beholding the aohieTe- 
ment of their freedom in its minutest circumstances, with all 
its simplicity and unaffected greatness. The light of the 
poet's genius is upon the Four Forest Gantona, at the opening 
of the Fourteenth Oentnry : the whole time and scene shine 
as with the brightneaa, tha truth, and more than tke beauty, of 
xeality; 
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The tragedy of TeU wants unity of interest and of action ; 
but in spite of this, it may justly claim the high dignity of 
ranking with the very best of Schiller's plays. Less compre- 
hensiye and ambitious than WaUensteiny less ethereal than the 
Jwngfrauy it has a look of nature and substantial truth, which 
neitiier of its rivals can boast of. The feelings it inouloafces 
and appeals to are those of universal human nature, and pre- 
sented in their purest, most unpretending form. There is no 
high-wrought sentiment, no poetic love. Tell loves his wife 
as honest men love their wives ; and the episode of Bertha 
and Budenz, though beautiful, is very brief, and without effect 
on the general result. It is delightful and salutary to the 
heart to wander among the scenes of TM: all is lovely, yet 
all is reaL Physical and moral grandeur are united ; yet both 
axe the unadorned grandeur of Nature. There are the lakes 
and green valleys beside us, the Schreckhom, the Jungfrao, 
and their sister peaks, with their avalanches and their palaces 
of ice, all glowing in the southerly sun; and dwelling among 
them are a race of manly husbandmen, heroic without ceas- 
ing to be homely, poetical without ceasing to be genuine. 

We have dwelt the longer on this play, not only on account 
of its peculiar fascinations, but also — as it is our last I Schil- 
ler's faculties had never been more brilliant than at present : 
strong in mature age, in rare and varied accomplishments, he 
was now reaping the full fruit of his studious vigils ; the rapid- 
ity with which he wrote such noble poems, at once betokened 
the exuberant riches of his mind and the prompt command 
which he enjoyed of them. Still all that he had done seemed 
but a fraction of his appointed task : a bold imagination was 
carrying him forward into distant imtouched fields of thought 
and poetry, where triumphs yet more glorious were to be gained. 
Schemes of new writings, new kinds of writing, were budding 
in his fancy ; he was yet, as he had ever been, surrounded by a 
multitude of projects, and full of ardor to labor in fulfilling 
them. But Schiller's labors and triumphs were drawing to a 
close. The invisible Messenger was already near, which over 
takes alike the busy and the idle, which arrests man in tha 
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midst of his pleasures or his occapations^ tmd ehangea 
countenance and sendB him away. 

In 1804, having been at Berlin witnessing the exhibition of 
his WUhslm Tell, he was seized^ while returning^ with a parox- 
ysm of that malady which for many years had never wholly 
left him. The attack was fierce and violent ; it brought him 
to the verge of the grave ; but he escaped once more ; was 
considered out of danger, and again resumed his poetical em- 
ployments. Besides various translations from the French 
and Italian, he had sketched a tragedy on the history of Per- 
kin Warbeck, and finished two acts of one on that of a kindred 
but more fortunate impostor, Dimitri of Bussia. His mind, it 
would appear, was also frequently engaged with more solemn 
and sublime ideas. Thp universe of human thought he had 
now explored and enjoyed ; but he seems to have found no 
permanent contentment in any of its provinces. Many of 
his later poems indicate an incessant and increasing longing 
for some solution of the mystery of life; at times it is a 
gloomy resignation to the want and the despair of any. His 
ardent spirit could not satisfy itself with things seen, though 
gilded with all the glories of intellect and imagination; it 
soared away in search of other lands, looking with unutterable 
desire for some surer and brighter home beyond the horizon of 
this world. Death he had no reason to regard as probably a 
near event ; but we easily perceive that the awful secrets con- 
nected with it had long been familiar to his contemplation. 
The veil which hid them from his eyes was now shortly, when 
he looked not for it, to be rent asunder. 

The spring of 1805, which Schiller had anticipated with no 
ordinary hopes of enjoyment and activity, came on in its 
course, cold, bleak, and stormy ; and along with it his sickness 
returned* The help of physicians was vain ; the unwearied 
services of trembling affection were vain : his disorder kept in- 
creasing ; on the 9th of May it reached a crisis. Early in the 
morning of that day, he grew insensible, and by degrees deli- 
rious. Among his expressions, the word lAehtenberg was fre- 
quently noticed; a word of no import; indicating, as some 
fhonght^ the writer of that name, whose works he had lately 
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been reading ; according to others, the castle of Lenchtenberg, 
which, a few days before his sickness, he had been proposing to 
visit. The poet and the sage was soon to lie low ; bat his 
friends were spared the farther pain of seeing him depart in 
madness. The fiery canopy of physical sufferings which had 
bewildered and blinded his thinking faoalties, was drawn 
aside ; and the spirit of Schiller looked forth in its wonted 
serenity, once again before it passed away f orerer. After noon 
his delirium abated; about four o'clock he fell into a soft 
sleep, from which he erelong awoke in full possession of his 
senses. Restored to consciousness in that hour, when the soul 
is cut off from human help, and man must front the King of 
Terrors onhisownstrengthySchiller did not faint or fail in this 
his last and sharpest triaL Feeling that his end was come, he 
addressed himself to meet it as became him ; not with affected 
carelessness or superstitious fear, but with the quiet nnpre* 
tending manliness which had marked the tenor of his life. 
Of his friends and family he took a touching but a tranquil 
vtoewell: he ordered that his funeral should be priyate, with* 
cut pomp or parade. Some one inquiring how he felt^ he said 
'* Chlmer and ealmtr; '' simple but memorable words, express- 
>j of the mild heroism of the man. About six he sank into 
H deep sleep; once for a moment he looked up witha liyely 
air, and said, ''Ifany thing» were growing plain and clear 
to himl^ Again he closed his eyes; and his sleep deepened 
and deepened, till it changed into the sleep from which there 
is no awakening; and all that remained of Schiller was a lif^ 
less form, soon to be mingled with the clods of the valley. 

The news of Schiller's death fell cold on many a heart : not 
in (Germany alone, but over Europe, it was regarded as a public 
loss, by all who understood its meaning. In Weimar esp^ 
cially, the scene of his noblest efforts, the abode of his chosen 
friends, the sensation it produced was deep and universaL 
The publio places of amusement were shut ; all ranks made 
haste to testify their feelings, to honor themselves and the 
deceased by tributes to his memory. It was Friday when 
ler died ; his funeral was meant to be on Sunday} bol 
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the state of his remains made it necessaij to proceed before. 
Doering thus describes the ceremony : — 

''According to his own directions, the bier was to be borne 
bj private burghers of the city ; but several young artists and 
students, out of reverence for the deoeased, took it from them. 
It was between midnight and one in the morning, when they 
approached the churchyard. The overclouded heaven threat- 
ened rain. But as the bier was set down beside the grave, the 
clouds suddenly split asunder, and the moon, coming forth in 
peaceful clearness, threw her first rays on the oofi&n of the 
Departed. They lowered him into the grave ; and the moon 
again retired behind her clouds. A fierce tempest of wind 
began to howl, as if it were reminding the bystanders of their 
great, irreparable loss. At this moment who could have 
applied without emotion the poefs own words : — 

' Alas, the ruddy morning tinges 

A silent, cold, sepnlohnd stone ; 
And evening throws her oiimson frfages 
But round his slumber dark and lone!"' 

So lived and so died Friedrich Schiller ; a man on whose hia- 
tory other men will long dwell with a mingled feeling of rever- 
ence and love. Our humble record of his life and writings is 
drawing to an end : yet we still linger, loath to part with a spirit 
so dear to us. From the scanty and too much neglected field of 
his biography, a few slight facts and indications may still be 
gleaned ; slight, but distinctive of him as an individual, and 
not to be despised in a penury so great and so unmerited. 

Schiller's age was forty-five years and a few months when 
he died.' Sickness had long wasted his form, which at no 
time could boast of faultless symmetry. He was tall and 
strongly boned ; but unmuscular and lean : his body, it might 
be perceived, was wasting under the energy of a spirit too keen 
for it. His face was pale, the cheeks and temples rather 

1 " Ha left a widow, two sons, and two daaghteEB," of whom w« regret to 
my that we haye learned nothing. " Of hie three sisters, the yoongeet died 
before him ; the eldest is married to the Hofrath Relnwald, in Meinungen ; 
the second to Herr Frankh, the clerg]rmsn of Meekmfihl, in TVflxtembeif .* 
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hollow, the chin somewhat deep and slightly piojeoting^ the 
nose irregularly aquilinei his hair inclined to auburn. Withal 
his oountenance was attractiyei and had a certain manly beauty. 
The lips were curved together in a line, expressing delicate 
and honest sensibility ; a silent enthusiasmi impetuosity not 
unchecked by melancholy, gleamed in his softly kindled eyes 
and pale cheeks, and the brow was high and thoughtful To 
judge from his portraits, Schiller's face expressed well the 
features of his mind : it is mildness tempering strength ; fiery 
ardor shining through the clouds of suffering and disappoint- 
ment, deep but patiently endured. Pale was its proper tint ; 
the cheeks and temples were best hollow. There are few 
faces that affect us more than Schiller's ; it is at onoe meek, 
tender, unpretending, and heroic. 

In his dress and manner, as in all things, he was plain and 
tmaffected. Among strangers, something shy and retiring 
might occasionally be observed in him : in his own family, or 
among his select friends, he was kind*hearted, free, and gay 
as a little child. In public, his external appearance had npth* 
ing in it to strike or attract. Of an unpresxmiing aspect^ wear- 
ing plain apparel, his looks as he walked were constantly bent 
on the ground; so that frequently, as we are told, <'he failed 
to notice the salutation of a passing acquaintance ; but if he 
heard i^ he would catch hastily at his hat, and give his cordial 
' Outen Tag.* ^ Modesty, simplicity, a total want of all parade 
or affectation were conspicuous in him. These are the usual 
concomitants of true greatness, and serve to mitigate its spleiv 
dor. Common things he did as a common man. His conduct 
in such matters was uncalculated, spontaneous ; and therefore 
natural and pleasing. 

Concerning his mental character, the greater part of what 
we had to say has been already said, in speaking of his works. 
The most cursory perusal of these will satisfy us that he had 
a mind of the highest order ; grand by nature, and cultivated 
by the assiduous study of a lifetime. It is not the predomi^ 
Dating force of any one faculty that impresses us in Schiller; 
but the general force of alL Every page of his writings bears 
the stamp of internal vigor ; new truths, new aspects of known 
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tmth, bold thought^ happy, imageiy, lofty emotion. Schiller 
would have been no common man^ though he had altogether 
wanted the qualities peculiar to poets. His intellect is clear, 
deep, and comprehensive ; its deductions, frequently elicited 
from numerous and distant premises, are presented under a mag* 
nificent aspect, in the shape of theorems, embracing an immense 
multitude of minor propositions. Yet it seems powerful and 
vast, rather than quick or keen ; for Schiller is not notable for 
wit, though his &ncy is ever prompt with its metaphors, illus- 
trations, comparisons, to decorate and point the perceptions of 
his reason. The earnestness of his temper farther disqualified 
him for this : his tendency was rather to adore the grand and 
the lofty than to despise the little and the mean. Perhaps his 
greatest fEU^uUy was a half-poetical, half-philosophical imagina- 
tion : a faculty teeming with magnificence and brilliancy ; now 
adorning, or aiding to erect, a stately pyramid of scientific 
speculation ; now brooding over the abysses of thought and 
feeling, till thoughts and feelings, else unutterable, were em- 
bodied in expressive forms, and palaces and landscapes glowing 
in ethereal beauty rose like exhalations from the bosom of the 
deep. 

Combined and partly of kindred with these intellectual &o- 
ulties was that vehemence of temperament which is necessary 
for their full development. Schiller's heart was at once fiery 
and tender; impetuous, soft, affectionate, his enthusiasm 
clothed the universe with grandeur, and sent his spirit forth 
to explore its secrets and mingle warmly in its interests. Thus 
poetry in Schiller was not one but many gifts. It was not the 
" lean and flashy song '' of an ear apt for harmony, combined 
with a maudlin sensibility, or a mere animal ferocity of pas- 
sion, and an imagination creative chiefly because unbridled : 
it was, what true poetry is always, the qtdntessence of general 
mental riches, the purified result of strong thought and con- 
ception, and of refined as well as powerful emotion. In his 
writings, we behold him a moralist, a philosopher, a man of 
universal know.^edge : in each of these capacities he is greats 
but also in more ; for all that he achieves in these is bright- 
ened and gilded with the touch of another quality ; his maxim a 
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his feellDgs, his opiniona are transformed JErom the lifdees 
shape of didactio truths, into living shapes that address facul- 
ties far finer than the understanding. 

The gifts by whioL such transformation is effeoted, the gift 
of pure, ardent, tender sensibility, joined to those of fancy 
and inmgination, are perhaps not wholly denied to any man 
endowed with the power of reason ; possessed in various de- 
grees of strength, they add to the products of mere intellect 
corresponding tints of new attractiveness; in a degree great 
enough to be remarkable they constitute a poet. Of this pecu- 
liar &culty how much had fallen to Schiller's lot, we need not 
attempt too minutely to explain. Without injuring his repu- 
tation, it may be admitted that, in general, his works exhibit 
rather extraordinary strength than extraordinary fineness or 
versatility. His power of dramatio imitation is perhaps never 
of the very highest, the Bhakspearean kind ; and in its best 
state, it is farther limited to a certain range of characters. It 
is with the grave, the earnest, the exalted, the affectionate, the 
mournful, that he succeeds : he is not destitute of humor, as 
his WaUm$tein^8 Camp will show, but neither is he rich in it; 
and for sprightly ridicule in any of its forms he has seldom 
shown either taste or talent. Chance principally mads the 
drama his department ; he might have shone equally in many 
others. The vigorous and copious invention, the knowledge of 
life, of men and things, displayed in his theatrical pieces, might 
have been available in very different pursuits ; frequently the 
charm of his works has little to distinguish it from the charm 
of intellectual and moral force in general ; it is often the capa- 
cious thought, the vivid imagery, the impetuous feeling of the 
orator, rather than the wild pathos and capricious enchantment 
of the poet. Tet that he was capable of rising to the loftiest 
regions of poetiy, no reader of his Maid of OrUan$, his char- 
acter of Thekla, or many other of his pieces, will hesitate to 
grant. Sometimes we suspect that it is the very grandeur of 
his general powers which prevents us from exclusively admiring 
his poetic genius. We are not lulled by the sjrren song of poetry, 
because her melodies are blended with tiie clearer, manlier 
tones of serious reason, and of honest though exalted feeling; 
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Much laborious disoussion has been wasted in defining 
geninsy particularly by the countrymen of Schiller^ some of 
whom haye narrowed the conditions of the term so fax, as 
to find bat three men of genius since the world was created: 
Homer, ShakspearCi and Goethe ! From such rigid precision, 
applied to a matter in itself indefinite, there may be an appai^ 
ent, but there is no real, increase of aconracy. The creatiye 
power, the faonlty not only of imitating given forms of being, 
but of imagining and representing new ones, which is here 
attribnted with such distinctness and so sparingly, has been 
given by nature in complete perfection to no man, nor entirely 
denied to any. The shades of it cannot be distinguished by 
so loose a scale as language. A definition of genius which 
excludes such a mind as Schiller's will scarcely be agreeable 
to philosophical correctness, and^it will tend rather to lower 
than to exalt the dignity of the word. Possessing all the 
general mental faculties in their highest degree of strength, 
an intellect ever active, vast, powerful, farsighted ; an imagi* 
nation never weary of producing grand or beautiful forms ; a 
heart of the noblest temper, sympathies comprehensive yet 
ardent, feelings vehement, impetuous, yet full of love and 
kinilliwuwy and tender pity ; conscious of the rapid and fervid 
exercise of all these powers within him, and able farther to 
present their products refined and harmonised, and " married 
to immortal verse,'' Schiller may or may not be called a man 
of genius by his critics ; but his mind in either case will re> 
main one of the most enviable which can fall to the share of a 
mortaL 

In a poet worthy of that name, the powers of the intellect 
are indissolubly interwoven with the moral feelings ; and the 
exercise of his art depends not more on the perfection of the 
one than of the other. The poet, who does not feel nobly and 
justiy, as well as passionately, will never permanentiy succeed 
in making others feel : the forms of error and falseness, infi- 
nite in number, are transitory in duration ; truth, of thought 
and sentiment, but chiefly of sentiment, truth alone is eternal 
and unchangeable. But, happily, a delight in the products of 
reason and imagination can soanely ever be divided from, at 
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least, a lore for Yirtue and genuine greatness. Our feelings 
are in favor of heroism; we toish to be pure and perfect. 
Happy he whose resolutions are so strong, or whose tempta* 
tions are so weak, that he can convert these feelings into 
action ! The severest pang, of which a proud and sensitive 
nature can be conscious, is the perception of its own debase- 
ment. The sources of misery in life are many : vice is one of 
the surest. Any human creature, tarnished with guilt, will in 
general be wretched ; a man of genius in that case will be 
doubly so, for his ideas of excellence are higher, his sense 
of failure is more keen. In such miseries, Schiller had no 
share. The sentiments, which animated his poetry, were con- 
verted into principles of conduct \ his actions were as blame- 
less as his writings were pure. With his simple and high 
predilections, with his strong devotedness to a noble cause, he 
oontrived to steer through life, unsullied by its meanness, 
unsubdued by any of its dificulties or allurements. With the 
world, in fact, he had not much to do; without effort, he 
dwelt apart from it; its prizes were not the wealth which 
oould enrich him. His great, almost his single aim, was to 
unfold his spiritual faculties, to study and contemplate and 
improve their intellectual creations. Bent upon this, with the 
steadfastness of an apostle, the more sordid temptations of 
the world passed harmlessly over him. Wishing not to seem, 
but to be, envy was a feeling of which he knew but little, even 
before he rose above its leveL Wealth or rank he regarded as 
a means, not an end ; his own humble fortune supplying him 
with all the essential conveniences of life, the world had 
nothing more that he chose to covet, nothing more that it 
oould give him. He was not rich ; but his habits were simple, 
and, except by reason of his sickness and its consequences, 
nnexpensive. At all times he was far above the meanness of 
self-interest, particularly in its meanest shape, a love of 
money. Doering tells us, that a bookseller having travelled 
from a distance expressly to offer him a higher price for the 
^Py^gb^ of WaUensteiUf at that time in the press, and for 
which he was on terms with Cotta of Tubingen, Schiller 
answering, ** Cotta deals steadily with me, and I with him«'' 
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lent away this new merchant, without even the hope of a 
fatore bargain« The anecdote is small ; but it seems to paint 
the integrity of the man, careless of pecuniary concerns in 
comparison with the strictest uprightness in his conduct. In 
fact, his real wealth lay in being able to pursue his darling 
studies, and to live in the sunshine of friendship and domestic 
love. This he had always longed for ; this he at last enjoyed. 
And though sickness and many vexations annoyed him, the 
intrinsic excellence of his nature chequered the darkest por- 
tions of their gloom with an effulgence derived from himself. 
The ardor of his feelings, tempered by benevolence, was equa- 
ble and placid : his temper, though overflowing with generous 
warmth, seems almost never to have shown any hastiness or 
anger. To all men he was humane and sympathizing; among 
his Mends, open-hearted, generous, helpful; in the circle of 
his &mily, kind, tender, sportive. And what gave an especial 
charm to all this was, the unobtrusiveness with which it was 
attended : there was no parade, no display, no particle of af- 
fectation ; rating and conducting himself simply as an honest 
man and citizen, he became greater by forgetting that he was 
great. 

Such were the prevailing habits of Schiller. That in the 
mild and beautiful brilliancy of their aspect there must have 
been some specks and imperfections, the common lot of poor 
humanity, who knows not ? That these were small and 
transient, we judge from the circumstance that scarcely any 
hint of them has reached us : nor are we anxious to obtain 
a full description of them. For practical uses, we can suffi- 
ciently conjecture what they were ; and the heart desires not 
to dwell upon them. This man is jMissed away from our dim 
and tarnished world: let him have the benefit of departed 
friends; let him be transfigured in our thoughts, and shine 
there without the little blemishes that clung to him in life. 

Schiller gives a fine example of the German character : he 

has all its good qualities in a high degree, with very few of 

its defects. We trace in him all that downrightness and sim* 

plieityy that sincerity of heart and mind, for which the Germans 

are remarked ; their enthusiasm, their patient, long-continuing, 

G.G Vol. 12 
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earnest deTotedness; their imagination, delighting in tbe 
loftj add magnificent ; their intellect^ rifling into refined ab* 
stractiona, stretching itself into oomprehensive genatalizationa. 
But the excesses to which such a character is liable are, in 
him, prerented bj a firm and watehful sense of propriety. 
His simplicity never degenerates into ineptitude or insipidiliy ; 
his enthusiasm must be based on reason; he rarely suflFers hia 
loye of the yast to betray him into toleration of the ragne. 
The boy Schiller was extraTagant ; but the man admits no 
bombast in his style, no inflation in his thoughts or aotiona. 
He is the poet of truth ; our understandings and oonsoiencea 
are satisfied, while our hearts and imaginations are mored. 
His fictions are emphatically nature copied and embellished ; 
his sentiments are refined and touohingly beautiful, but they 
are likewise manly and correct ; they exalt and inspire, bat 
they do not mislead. Above all, ha haa no cant ; in any of its 
thousand branches, ridiculous or hateful^ none. He does not 
distort his character or genius into shapes, which he thinka 
more becoming than their natural one : he does not hang out 
principles which are not his, or harbor beloved persuasions 
which he half or wholly knows to be false. He did not often 
speak of wholesome prejudices; he did not '^ embrace the 
Soman Catholic religion because it was the grandest and moat 
comfortable. '^ Truth with Schiller, or what seemed sueh, was 
an indispensable requisite : if he but suspected an opinion to 
be false, however dear it may have been, he seems to have 
examined it with rigid scrutiny, and if he found it guilty, to 
have plucked it out, and resolutely cast it forth. The saeri^ 
fice might cause him pain, permanent pain ; real damage, he 
imagined, it could hardly cause him. It is irksome and dan- 
gerous to travel in the dark ; but bettor so, than with an I(ym^ 
fatuua to guide us. Considering the warmth of his sensibilities, 
Schiller's merit on this point is greater than we might at first 
suppose. For a man with whom intellect is the ruling or ex* 
elusive faculty, whose sympathies, loves, hatreds, are oompaia- 
tively coarse and dull, it may be easy to avoid this half*wilful 
entertainment of error, and this cant which is the conseqnenoe 
and sign of it. But for a man of keen tastes, a large fond of 
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innate probity is neoessary to prevent his aping tlie exoellence 
which he loves 80 much, yet is unable to attain. Among per- 
sons of the latter sort^ it is extremely rare to meet with one 
completely unaffected. Schiller's other noble qualities would 
not have justice^ did we neglect to notice this^ the truest proof 
of their nobility. Honesty unpretending, manly simplicity 
pervades all parts of his character and genius and habits 
of life. We not only admire him, we trust him and love 
him. 

''The character of childJike simplicity/' he has himself 
observed,^ ''which genius impresses on its works, it shows 
also in its private life and manners. It is bashful, for nature 
is ever so ; but it is not prudishi for only corruption is pru- 
dish. It is deaivsighted, for nature can never be the contrary ; 
but it is not cunning, for this only art can be. It is faithful 
to its character and inclinations ; but not so much because it 
is directed by principlesi as because after all vibrations nature 
constantly reverts to her original position, constantly renews 
her primitive demand. It is modest, nay timid, for genius is 
always a secret to itself ; but it is not anxious, for it knows 
not the dangers of the way which it travels. Of the private 
habits of the persons who have been peculiarly distinguished 
by their genius, our information is small ; but the litde that 
has been recorded for us of the chief of them, — of Sophocles, 
Archimedes, Hippocrates; and in modem times, of Dante 
and Tasso, of Bafaelle, Albrecht Dttrer, Cervantes, Shak* 
speare^ Fielding, and others, — confirms this observation.'' 
Schiller himself confirms it ; perhaps more strongly than 
most of the examples here adduced. No man ever wore his 
faculties more meekly, or performed great works with less 
consciousness of their greatness. Abstracted from the con« 
templation of himself, his eye was turned upon the objects 
cf his labor, and he pursued them with the eagerness, the 
entireness, the spontaneous sincerity, of a boy pursuing sport. 
Hence this "child-like simplicity," the last perfection of his 
other excellencies. His was a mighty spirit unheedful of its 
might. He walked the earth in calm power : " the staff of his 
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spear was like a weaver's beam ; ^ bat he wielded it like a 
wand. 

Soohy so fiir as we can represent it^ is the form in whidh 
Sohiller's life and works have gradually painted their char- 
acter in the mind of a sednded indiyidaal, whose solitude 
he has often charmed^ whom he has instructed, and cheered, 
and moved* The original impression, we know, was faint and 
inadequate, the present copy of it is still more so; yet we 
have sketched it as we could: the figure of Schiller, and of 
the figures he conceived and drew are there ; himself, ''and 
in his hand a glass which shows us many more/' To those 
who look on him as we have wished to make them, Schiller 
will not need a farther panegyric. For the sake of Literature^ 
it may still be remarked, that his merit was peculiarly due to 
her. Literature was his creed, the dictate of his conscience; 
he was an Apostle of the Sublime and Beautiful, and this his 
calling made a hero of him. For it was in the spirit of a true 
man Uiat he viewed it, and undertook to cultivate it ; and its 
inspirations constantly maintained the noblest temper in his 
souL The end of Literature was not, in Schiller's judgment^ 
to amuse the idle, or to recreate the busy, by showy spectacles 
for the imagination, or quaint paradoxes and epigrammatic 
disquisitions for the understanding: least of all was it to 
gratify in any shape the selfishness of its professors, to min* 
ister to their malignity, their love of money, or even of fame. 
For per8on9 who degrade it to such purposes, the deepest con- 
tempt of which his kindly nature could admit was at all times 
in store. " Unhappy mortal ! " says he to the literary trades- 
man, the man who writes for gain, '< Unhappy mortal, who 
with science and art, the noblest of all instruments, efFeotest 
and attemptest nothing more than the day-drudge with the 
meanest; who, in the domain of perfect Freedom, bearest 
about in thee the spirit of Slave ! " As Schiller viewed it, 
genuine Literature includes the essence of philosophy, re> 
ligion, art; whatever speaks to the immortal part of man. 
The daughter, she is likewise the nurse of all that is spiritual 
and exalted in our chaiaoter. The boon she bestows is truth ; 
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tnith^ not merely physical, political, economical, such as the 
aensnal man in us is perpetually demanding, ever ready to 
reward, and likely in general to find; bnt truth of moral 
feeling, truth of taste, that inward truth in its thousand 
modifications, which only the most ethereal portion of our 
nature can discern, but without which that portion of it lan- 
guishes and dies, and we are left divested of our birthright, 
thenceforward "of the earth earthy," machines for earning 
and enjoying, no longer worthy to be called the Sons of 
Heaven. The treasures of Literature are thus celestial, im- 
perishable, beyond all price: with her is the shrine of our 
best hopes, the palladium of pure manhood ; to be among the 
guardians and servants of this is the noblest function that can 
be intrusted to a mortal (Genius, even in its faintest scintil- 
lations, is ''the inspired gift of €k>d ;" a solemn mandate to 
its owner to go forth and labor in his sphere, to keep alive 
"the sacred fire" among his brethren, which the heavy and 
polluted atmosphere of this world is forever threatening to 
extinguish. Woe to him if he neglect this mandate, if he 
hear not its small still voice t Woe to him if he torn this 
inspired gift into the servant of his evil or ignoble passions ; 
if he offer it on the altar of vanity, if he sell it for a piece of 
money I 

"The Artist, it is true,'' says Schiller, "is the son of his 
age ; but pity for him if he is its pupil, or even its favorite ! 
Let some beneficent Divinity snatch him when a suckling 
from the breast of his mother, and nurse him with the milk 
of a better time ; that he may ripen to his full stature be- 
neath a distant Oredan sky. And having grown to man- 
hood, let him return, a foreign shape, into his century ; not, 
however, to delight it by his presence ; but terrible, like the 
Son of iLgamemnon, to purify it. The Matter of his works 
he will take from the present ; but their Form he will derive 
from a nobler time, nay from beyond all time, from the abso- 
lute unchanging unity of his nature. Here from the pure 
SBther of his spiritual essence, flows down the Fountain of 
Beauty, unoontaminated by the pollutions of ages and genera* 
tions, which roll to and fro in their turbid vortex far beneath 
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it. His Matter caprioe can dishonor as she has ennobled it ; 
bat the chaste Form is withdrawn from her matations. The 
Boman of the first century had long bent the knee before 
his CflBsars, when the statues of Borne were still standing 
erect ; the temples continued holy to the eye^ when their gods 
had long been a laughing-stock; and the abominations of a 
Nero and a Commodus were silently rebuked by the style of 
the edifice which lent them its concealment Man has lost 
his dignity, but Art has saved it, and preserved it for him in 
expressive marbles. Truth still lives in fiction, and from the 
copy the original will be restored. 

''But how is the Artist to guard himself from the oor- 
ruptions of his time, which on eveiy side assail him ? By 
despising its decisions. Let him look upwards to his dignity 
and his mission, not downwards to his happiness and his 
wants. Free alike from the vain activity, that longs to im* 
press its traces on the fleeting instant ; and from the discon* 
tented spirit of enthusiasm, that measures by the scale of 
perfection the meagre product of reality, let him leave to 
wmmon sen$e, which is here at home, the province of the 
actual ; while hs strives from the union of the possible with 
the necessary to bring out the ideal. This let him imprint 
and express in fiction and truth, imprint it in the sport of his 
imagination and the earnest of his actions, imprint it in all 
sensible and spiritual forms, and oast it silently into ever- 
lasting Time.'' ^ 

Nor were these sentiments, be it remembered, the mere 
boasting manifesto of a hot-brained inexperienced youth, enter- 
ing on literature with feelings of heroic ardor, which its 
difficulties and temptations would soon deaden or pervert: 
they are the calm principles of a man, expressed with honest 
manfnlness, at a period when the world could compare them 
with a long course of conduct Li this just and lofty spirit 
Schiller undertook the business of literature; in the same 
spirit he pursued it with unflinching energy all the days of 
his life. The common, and some uncommon, difficulties of a 
fluctuating and dependent existence could not quench or abate 

1 Gler die cuthetistAe Ertitkung dsg AfcnJcA^fi. 
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his zeal : aiokness itself seemed hardly to affeot hinL Daring 
his last fifteen yean, he wrote his noblest works; yet^ as it 
has been proved too well, no day of that period could have 
passed without its load of pain«^ Pain oould not turn him 
from his purpose, or shake his equanimity : in death itself he 
was talmefr and calmer. Nor has he gone without his recom- 
pense. To the oredit of the world it oan be recorded, that 
their suffrages, which he never courted, were liberally be> 
stowed on him : happier than the mighty Milton, he found 
''fit hearers," even in his lifetime^ and they were not ''few/' 
His effect on the mind of his own country has been deep and 
universal, and bids fair to be abiding: his effect on other 
countries must in time be equally decided ; for such nobleness 
of heart and soul shadowed forth in beautiful imperishable 
emblems, is a treasure which belongs not to one nation, but to 
alL In another age, this Schiller will stand forth in the fore- 
most rank among the master-spirits of his century ; and be 
admitted to a place among the chosen of all centuries. His 
works, the memory of what he did and was, will rise afar off 
like a towering landmark in the solitude of the Past, when 
distance shall have dwarfed into invisibility the lesser people 
that encompassed him, and hid him from the near beholder. 

On the whole, we may pronounce him happy. His days 
passed in the contemplation of ideal grandeurs, he lived 
among the glories and solemnities of universal Nature; his 
thoughts were of sages and heroes, and scenes of elysian 
beauty. It is true, he had no rest, no peace ; but he enjoyed 
the fiery consciousness of his own activity, which stands in 
place of it for men like him. It is true, he was long sickly ; 
but did he not even then conceive and body forth Max Pic- 
colomini, and Thekla, and the Maid of Orleans, and the 
scenes of WUhelm Tell? It is true, he died early; but the 
student will exclaim with Charles XII. in another case, '' Was 

1 On a Borgical inspection of Ub bodj after death, the most vital oigani 
were loond totally deranged. "The stmctnre of the Inngs was in greet 
part des t ro ye d, the carlties of the heart were nearly grown np, the liver 
bad become haxd, and the yJWsddsr WW a^ct^nded M> f^l e^trsordinai^ 
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it not enough of life when he had conquered kingdoms?" 
These kingdoms which Schiller conquered were not for one 
nation at the expense of suffering to another; they were 
soiled by no patriot's blood, no widows, no orphan's tear : 
they are kingdoms conquered from the barren realms of 
DarknesSi to increase the happinessy and dignity, and power, 
of all men ; new forms of Truth, new maxims of Wisdom, 
new images and scenes of Beauty, won from the '' void and 
formless Infinite;" a tcf^fjui Is aUiy ''a possession foreyer,'* 
to all the generations of the Earth* 
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[kOTS IK FBOPLl'S BDITICUI.] 

%r ih0 end of Antnmn last a oonaidenfeelj kind old Friend of mino brooglil 
liome to me, from his Tour in Qennany, a amall Book bj a Hen Sanpe, one 
of tbe Head-masten of Gefa Higb-Scbo61, —Book entitled " Scbiller and Hif 
Fttber's Hoosebold/' i-* of wbicb, tboagb it haa been before the world tbeeo 
twenty yean and more, I had not heard till then. The good little Book, — 
an altogether modeet, Indd, exact and amiable, though not toij lirel j per- 
formance, offering new little facta about the Schiller world, or elnddationa 
and once or twice a alight correction of the old, — proved reallj intereeting 
and inatroctiTe ; awoke, in me eepedallj, mnltifarioni reflections, monmfiillj 
beantifQi old memories; — and led to farther readings in other Books touch- 
ing on the same subject, particularij in these three mentioned below,* — the 
first two of them earlier than Saape's, the third later and sligbtlj oorrectiTe 
of him once or twice;— all which agreeabljr employed me for some weeks, 
and continued to be rather a pious recreation than any labor. 

To this accident of Saape's little Book there was, meanwhile, added an- 
other not less unexpected : a message, namely, from Bibliopolic Head-quarters 
that my own poor old Book on Schiller was to be reprinted, and that in this 
*'Psop/«'« fdi^tbii ** it would want (on deduction of the Qennan Piece by Goethe, 
which had gone into the "XArary EdUUm," but which had no fitness here) 
some sixty or seyenty pages for the proper sise of the volume. Saupg, which 
I was still reading, or idly reading about, offered the ready expedient : — and 
here accordingly Satqm ia. I hare had him fidthfuUy translated, and with 

1 SckUhr MM? Mm VJUerUekei Hama. Yoo Ernst Julius Stupe, Snboonrector 
am Gymnssium su Geia. Leipsig: Vcrlsgsbuchhsndlnng voo J. J. Weber, 1851. 

• BckiOtr^B Ltbm 90u Chuia^ Sdkwtb (Stuttgart, 1841). 

BchOUr't Xeftea, vrfaati mu, &e. By Caroline von Wolsogen, horn von Lenge- 
fcld (SeUUer*! 8ister4n-]aw) : Stuttgart nnd Tubingen, 18i6. 

8ekiUf*$ B^uekungtm am EtUm, OttekwuUm wnd der FamUie wm WdUogtm^ 
mm» dam FamilUn-PapUrtn, By BsroneM tou Gleichen (Schiller*! yonngwl 
D^nghter) sad Benm tob Wols^sen (her CJonain): fltattgart. 18M* 
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lome mutU ominions or abridgments, slighft tnmsponls here and tbere for 
cleaneM* sake, and one or two ehiddatiTe patches, gathered from the three 
Bubsidiarj Books alreadj named, all dnlj distingnished from Sanpe's text;— 
whereby the gap or deficit of pages is well iUled op, almost of its own accord. 
And thns I can now certify that^ in all essential respects, the aathentic Sampe 
is here made accessible to Saglish zeadez* M to Germaii ; and hope that to 
many lorers of Schiller among us, who are likely to be loTsrt also of hnmbl j 
beantifnl Human Worth, and of such an nnconsdonsly noble scene of Porertj 
made richtr than any California, as that of the elder Schiller Household hero 
manifests, it may be a wekome and em profitable bit of reading. 

T.C. 
Gbkuba« Not. Wti 



SAUPE'8 
-SCHILLER AND HIS FATHER'S HOUSEHOLD.'* 



L THE FATHER. 

^'Sohilleb's Father, Johann Caspar Schiller, was bom at 
Bittenfeld, a parish hamlet in the ancient part of Wiirtem- 
berg, a little north of Waiblingen, on the 27th October, 1723. 
He had not yet completed his tenth year when his Father, 
Johannea Schiller, Schuttheissy 'Petty Magistrate,' of the 
Village, and by trade a Baker, died, at the age of fifty-one. 
Soon after which the fatherless Boy, hardly fitted out with 
the most essential elements of education, had to quit school, 
and was apprenticed to a Surgeon ; with whom, according to 
the then custom, he was to learn the art of 'Surgery;' but 
in reality had little more to do than follow the common 
employment of a Barber. 

''After completing his apprenticeship and proof-time, the 
pushing young lad, eager to get forward in the world, went^ 
during the Austrian-Succession War, in the year 1745, with 
a Bavarian Hussar Regiment, as ' Army -Doctor,' into the 
Netherlands. Here, as his aotive mind found no full em- 
ployment in the practice of his Art, he willingly undertook, 
withal, the duties of a sub-officer in small military enterprises. 
On the Peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle, 1748, when a part of this 
Regiment was disbanded, and Schiller with them, he returned 
to his homeland ; and set himself down in Marbach, a pleasant 
' little country town on the Neckar, as practical Surgeon there. 
Here, in 1749, he married the Poet's Mother \ then a young 
girl of sixteen : Elisabetha Dorothea, bom at Marbach in the 
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year 1733, the daaghter of a respectable townsman, Geoig 
Friedrich Eodweis, who, to his trade of Baker adding that 
of Innkeeper and Woodmeasarer, had gathered a little fortune, 
and was at this time counted well-off, though afterwardSi by- 
some great inundation of the Neckar/' date not giveui ** he was 
again reduced to poyertjr. The brave man by this unavoid- 
able mischance came, by degrees, so low that he had to give 
up his house in the Market-Plaoe, and in the end to dwell in 
a poor hut, as Porter at one of the Toil-Gates of Marbaeh. 
Elisabetha was a comely girl to look upon ; slender, well- 
formed, without quite being tall; the neck long, hair high- 
blond, almost red, brow broad, eyes as if a little sorish, faoe 
covered with freckles ; but with all these features enlivened 
by a soft expression of kindliness and good-nature. 

''This marriage, for the first eight years, was childless; 
after that, they gradually had six children, two of whom 
died soon after birth; the Poet Schiller was the second of 
these six, and the only Boy. The young couple had to live 
in a very narrow, almost needy condition, as neither of them 
had any fortune; and the Husband's business could hardly 
support a household. There is still in existence a legal Mar- 
riage Becord and Inventory, such as is usual in these cases, 
which estimates the money and money's worth brought to- 
gether by the young people at a little over 700 gulden (£70). 
Out of the same Inventory, one sees, by the small value put 
upon the surgical instruments, and the outstanding debts of 
patients, distinctly enough, that Caspar Schiller's practice, at 
that point of time, did not much exceed that of a third-class 
Surgeon, and was scarcely adequate, as above stated, to sup- 
port the thriftiest household. And therefore it is not sur- 
prising that Schiller, intent on improving so bare a position, 
should, at the breaking-out of the Seven-Years War, have anew 
sought a military appointment, as withal more fit for employ- 
ing his young strength and ambitions. 

''In the beginning of the year 1757 he went, accordingly, as 
Ensign and Adjutant, into the Wttrtemberg Regiment Prince 
Louis ; which in several of the campaigns in the Seven-Tears 
War belonged to an auxiliaiy corps of the Austrian Army.** 
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*— Was he at the BetU of Fulda^ one wonders ? Yes, for cer* 
tain I He was at the Ball of Fnlda (tragicomical Explosion of 
a Ball, not yet got to the dancing point) ; and had to ran for 
life, as his Duke, in a highly ridiculous manner, had already 
done. And, again, tragically, it is certain, that he stood on 
the fated Austrian left-wing at the Battle of LetUhen; had his 
horse shot under him there, and was himself nearly drowned 
in a quagmire, struggling towards Breslau that night.^ 

'' In Bohemia this Corps was visited by an infectious fever, 
and suffered by the almost pestilential disorder a good deal of 
loss. In this bad time, Schiller, who by his temperance and 
frequent movement in the open air had mani^d to retain 
perfect health, showed himself very active and helpful; and 
cheerfully undertook every kind of business in which he 
could be of use. He attended the sick, there being a scar- 
city of Doctors; and served at the same time as Chaplain to 
the Begiment, so far as to lead the Psalmody, and read the 
Prayers. When, after this, he was changed into another 
Wttrtemberg Regiment, which served in Hessen and Thttr- 
ingen, he employed every free hour in filling up, by his own 
industrious study, the many deeply felt defects in his young 
schooling; and was earnestly studious. By his perseverant 
zeal and diligence, he succeeded in the course of these war- 
years in acquiring not only many medical, military and agri- 
cultural branches of knowledge, but also, as his Letters prove, 
in amassing a considerable amount of general culture. Nor 
did his praiseworthy efforts remain without recognition and 
external reward. At the end of the Seven-Years War, he had 
risen to be a Captain, and had even saved a little money. 

*^ His Wife, who, during these War times, lived, on money 
sent by him, in her Father's house at Marbach, he could only 
visit seldom, and for short periods in winter-quarters, much as 
he longed for his faithful Wife ; who, after the birth of a 
Daughter, in September, 1757, was dearer to him than ever. 

^%tt Lift rf Frwhiek (Book six. cbap. S; Book xriil. chap. 10), and 
BehOlar Senior't rough bit of AntoUognphjr, caUed " if oim LtbaugtB' 
dUelte," in SMl^» Bemskwnffen m EUam, Gtrnkmutem mud dtr FamSm 
•on Wdtogen (mentioned above), p. 1. et aeqq. 
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But never had the rigid fetters of War-discipline appeared 
more oppressive than when, two years later, in November, 
1769, a Son, the Poet, was born. With joyful thanks to 
God, he saluted this dear Gift of Heaven; in daily prayer 
commended Mother and Child to * the Being of all Beings ; ' 
and waited now with impatience the time when he should 
revisit his home, and those that were his there. Yet there 
still passed four years before Father Schiller, on oondnsioQ 
of the Hubertsburg Peace, 1763, could return home from 
the War, and again take up his permanent residence in his 
home-oonntry. Where, on his return, his first Qarrison quar- 
ters were, whether at Ludwigsburg, Gannstadt or what other 
place, is not known. On the other hand, all likelihoods are, 
that, so soon as he could find it possible, he carried over his 
Wife and his two Children, the little Daughter Ghristophine 
six, and the little Friedrioh now four, out of Marbaeh to his 
own quarters, wherever these were.'* 

There is no date to the Neckar Inundation above mentioned ; 
but we have elsewhere evidence that the worthy Father Kod- 
weis with his Wife, at this time, still dwelt in their comfort* 
able house in the Market-Plaoe. We know also, though it is 
not mentioned in the text, that their pious Daughter struggled 
zealously to the last to alleviate their sore poverty ; and the 
small effect, so far as money goes, may testify how poor and 
straitened the Schiller Family itself then was. 

''With the Father's return out of War, there came a new 
element into the Family, which had so long been deprived of 
its natural Guardian and Counsellor. To be House-Father 
in the full sense of the word was now all the more Captain 
Schiller's need and duty, the longer his War^ervice had kept 
him excluded from the sacred vocation of Husband and Father. 
For he was throughout a rational and just man, simple, strong, 
expert, active for practical life, if also somewhat qniok and 
rough. This announced itself even in the outward make and 
look of him ; for he was of short stout stature and powerful 
make of limbs; the brow high-arched, eyes sharp and keen. 
Withal, his erect carriage, his firm step, his neat dothing, as well 
as his clear and decisive mode of speech, all testified of striol 
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fluQttary traixung; which also extended itself oret his whole 
iomestic life, and even over the daily devotions of the Family. 
For although the shallow Dliuninationism of that period had 
prodnoed some influence on his religions convictions, he held 
last by the pious principles of his f orebeers ; read regularly 
%> his household out of the Bible ; and pronounced aloud, each 
lay, the Morning and Evening Prayer. And this was, in his 
laae, not merely an outward decorous bit of discipline, bat in 
jaet the faithful expression of his Christian conviction, that 
aian's true worth and true happiness can alone be found in the 
fear of the Lord, and the moral purity of his heart and conduct. 
He himsfllf had even, in the manner of those days, composed 
A long Prayer, which he in later years addressed to Gk>d every 
maniini^ aad whidi began with the following lines: -«- 

* True Watcher of Ismail 
To Thee be praise, thanks and honor. 
Praying aloud I praise Thee, 
That earth and Heaven may hear.' ^ 

^If, therefore, a certain otherwise accredited Witness calls 
him a kind of crotchety, fantastic person, mostly brooding over 
strange thoughts and enterprises, this can only have meant 
that Caspar Schiller in earlier years appeared such, namely at 
the time when, as incipient Surgeon at Marbaeh, he saw him- 
self forced into a circle of activity which corresponded neither 
to his inclination, strength nor necessities. 

" On the spiritual development of his Son this conscientious 
Father employed his warmest interest and activities ; and ap- 
pears to have been for some time assisted herein by a near 
relation, a certain Johann Friedrich Schiller from Bittenf eld ; 
the same who, as Studvostts Philosophice, was, in 1759, 6od« 
father to the Boy. He is said to have given the little Godson 

iTVmer WadOer Itrath t 
ZHf $m Preig mtd Dank wnd EkNmi 
i/tm belend kb' Uth Diek, 
Dm» « £nf wmd Hiwmd kOrm #6. 
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Fritz his first lessons in Writing, Katoral-Histozy and Geog^ 
raphy. A more effective assistance in this matter the Father 
soon after met with on removing to Loroh. 

^ In the year 1765, the reigning Duke, Karl of Wttrtemberg, 
sent Captain Sohiller as Beoroiting Officer to the Imperial 
Free-Town Schw&bish-Gmttnd ; with permission to live with 
his Family in the nearest WUrtemberg place, the Village and 
Cloister of Loroh. Loroh lies in a green meadow-ground, sar^ 
ronnded by beech-woods, at the foot of a hill, which is crowned 
by the weird buildings of the Cloister, where the Hohenstanf en 
graves are; opposite the Cloister and Hamlet, rise the venei«> 
able ruins of Hohenstaufen itself, with a series of hills ; at the 
bottom winds the Eems,'' a branch of the Neckar, '^towards 
still fruitfuler regions. In this attractive rural spot the Schil- 
ler Family resided for several years ; and found from the pious 
and kindly people of the Hamlet, and especially from a friend 
of the house, Moser, the worthy Parish-Parson there, the kind* 
liest reception. The Schiller children soon felt themselves at 
home and happy in Lorch, especially Fritz did, who, in the 
Parson's Son, Christoph Ferdinand Moser, a soft gentle child, 
met with his first boy-friend. In this worthy Parson's house 
he also received, along with the Parson's own Sons, the first 
regular and accurate instruction in reading and writing, as alsc 
in the elements of Latin and Oreek. This arrangement pleased 
and comforted Captain Schiller not a little : for the more dis- 
tinctly he, with his clear and candid character, recognized the 
insufficiency of his own instruction and stock of knowledge, the 
more impressively it lay on him that his Son should early ac- 
quire a good foundation in Languages and Science, and leam 
something solid and effective. What he could himself do in 
that particular he faithfully did ; bringing out, with this pur- 
pose, partly the grand historical memorials of that neigh- 
borhood, partly his own life-experiences, in instructive and 
exciting dialogues with his children. He would point out to 
the listening little pair the venerable remains of the Hohen* 
stauf en Ancestral Castle, or tell them of his own soldier«areer. 
He took the Boy with him into the Exercise Camp, to the 
Woodmen in the Forest, and even into the farther distanl 
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jileasiire-oastle of Hohenheim ; and thereby led their youthful 
imagination into many changeful imaginings of life.^ 

''Externally little Fritz and his Sister were not like; Christo- 
phine more resembling the Father, whilst Friedrich was the 
image of the Mother. On the other hand, they had internally 
▼ery muoh in common ; both possessed a lively apprehension 
for whatever was true, beautiful or good. Both had a temper 
capable of enthusiasm, which early and chiefly turned towards 
the sublime and grand : in short, the strings of their souls were 
tuned on a cognate tone. Add to this, that both, in the beauti- 
fnlest, happiest period of their life, had been under the sole 
care and direction of the pious genial Mother ; and that Fritz, 
at least till his sixth year, was exclusively limited to Ghristo- 
phine's society, and had no other companion. They two had 
to be, and were, all to each other. Christophine on this ac- 
count stood nearer to her Brother throughout all his life than 
the Sisters who were bom later. 

''In rural stillness, and in almost uninterrupted converse 
with outdoor nature, flowed by for Fritz and her the greatest 
part of their childhood and youth. Especially dear to them 
was their abode in this romantic region. Every hour that was 
free from teaching or other task, they employed in roaming 
about in the neighborhood ; and they knew no higher joy than 
a ramble into the neighboring hills. In particular they liked 
to make pilgrimages together to a chapel on the Calvary Hill 
at Gmtind, a few mUes off, to which the way was stiU through 
the old monkish grief-stations, on to the Cloister of Lorch 
noticed above. Often they would sit with closely grasped 
hands, under the thousand-years-old Linden, which stood on 
a projection before the Cloister-walls, and seemed to whisper 
to them long-silent tales of past ages. On these walks the 
hearts of the two clasped each other ever closer and more 
firmly, and they faithfully shared their little childish joys and 
sorrows. Christophine would bitterly weep when her viva- 
cious Brother had committed some small misdeed and was 
punished for it In such cases, she often enough confessed 
Fritz's faults as her own, and was punished when she had in 

1 Sattpe, p. 11. 
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reality had no oomplioity in them. It was with great msfmm 
that they two parted from their little Paradise ; and both of 
them always retained a great affection for Loreh and its neigh* 
borhood. Christophine, who lived to be ninety, often even in 
hn latter days looked back with tender affection to their abode 
there.^ 

^ In his family circle, the otherwise haid-mannered Father 
showed always to Mother and Daughters the tenderest respect 
and the affectionate tone which the heart suggests. Thns, if 
at table a dish had chanced to be especially prepared for him, 
he would never eat of it without first inviting the Daughters 
to be helped. As little could he ever, in the long^nin, with- 
stand the requests of his gentle Wife ; so that not seldom she 
managed to soften his rough severity. The Children learned 
to make use of this feature in his character ; and would thereby 
save themselves from the first outburst of his anger. They 
oonf eased beforehand to the Mother their bits of misdoings, 
and begged her to inflict the punishment, and prevent their 
MUng into the heavier paternal hand. Towards the Son 
again, whose moral development his Fftther anxiously watched 
over, his wrath was at times disarmed by touches of courage 
and fearlessness on the Boy's part Thus little Fritz, once <mi 
a visit at Hohenheim, in the house where his Father was call* 
ing, and which formed part of the side-buildings of the Oasile^ 
whilst his Father followed his business within doors, had, nii> 
observed, clambered out of a saloon window, and undertaken 
a voyage of discovery over the roofs. The Boy, who had been 
missed and painfully sought after, was discovered just on the 
point of trying to have a nearer view of the Lion's Head, by 
which one of the roof-gpatters discharges itself, when the ter- 
rified Fkther got eye on him, and called out aloud. Cunning 
Fritz, however, stood motionless where he was on the loo^ tQl 
his Father's anger had stilled itself, and pardon was promised 
him." — Here farther is a vague anecdote made anthentio: 
f« Another time the little fellow was not to be found at the 
•vening meal, while^ withal, there was a heavy thunderstom 

1 Saupe, pp. 106-lOS. 
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h the skyi and fiery bolts were blazing through the black 
clouds. He was searched for in vain, all over the house ; and 
at every new thunder-clap the misery of his Parents increased. 
At last they found him, not far from the house, on the top 
of the highest lime-tree, which he was just preparing to de- 
scend, under the crashing of a very loud peaL 'In Grod's 
name, what hast thou been doing there ? ' cried the agitated 
Father. ' I wanted to know,' answered Fritz, ' where all that 
fire in the sky was coming from I ' 

'' Three full years the Schiller Family lived at Lorch ; and 
this in rather narrow circumstances, as the Father, though in 
the service of his Prince, could not, during the whole of this 
time, receive the smallest part of his pay, but had to live on 
the little savings he had made during War-time. Not till 
1768, after the most impressive petitioning to the Duke, was 
he at last called away from his post of Recruiting Officer, and 
transferred to the Garrison of Ludwigsburg, where he, by little 
and little, squeezed out the pay owing him. 

" Upon his removal, the Father's first care was to establish 
his little Boy, now nine years old, — who, stirred on probably 
by the impressions he had got in the Parsonage at Lorch, and 
the visible wish of his Parents, had decided for the Clerical 
Profession, — in the Latin school at Ludwigsburg. This done, 
he made it his chief care that his Son's progress should be 
swift and satisfying there. But on that side, Fritz could never 
come up to his expectations, though the Teachers were well 
enough contented. But out of school-time, Fritz was not so 
zealous anu diligent as could be wished; liked rather to 
spring about and sport in the garden. The arid, stony, philo- 
logical instruction of his teacher, Johann Friedrich Jahn, who 
was a solid Latiner, and nothing more, was not calculated to 
make a specially alluring impression on the clever and lively 
Boy ; thus it was nothing but the reverence and awe of his 
Father that could drive him on to diligence. 

<< To this time belongs the oldest completely preserved Poem 
of Schiller's ; it is in the form of a little Hymn, in which, on 
New Year's Day, 1769, the Boy, now hardly over nine years 
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old, presents to his Parents the wishes of the season* It maj 
stand here by way of glimpse into the position of the Sm 
towards his Parents^ especially towards his Father. 

^MuoH-ix>yBD Pabbmts.^ 

* Parents, whom I lovingly honor. 
To-day my heart is full of thanklalnesat 
This Year may a gradoos God increase 
What is at aU times yonr snpportl 

' The Lord, the Fonntain of all joy, 
R^Tw«w always year comfort and portion; 
His Word be the noarishment of yoor heait| 
And Jesns your wished-for salvation. 

* 1 thank you for all your prools of love, 
For all yoar care and patience; 

My heart shall praise all your goodness, 
And ever comfort itself in yoar &vor. 

^ Hkbjboslbbtb Eltbbii. 

JEftem, dU iek adrtUA eAre, 
Mein Ben im kemf voU Dankbarkmi I 
Jhr treme GoU dU$ Jakr nermekf 
Wat SU erqmekt gujeder ZeU ! 

Jkr Eerr, die QtMe oiler f^nmds^ 
VwUeibe tMt Ihr Drott wmd TkeUg 
Bern Wort «e« Ikres Berttmt WeiAf 
Und Jtmu Ihr er w wma e kt eM HtU, 

Idk dank* wm atU Liebet-Prvbem, 
Vom aUe SorgfiUt wnd Geduld, 
Mtim Hen toll alU Owte lobem, 
Und trdtten tkk tUU Ikrtr EmUL 



Oekartam^ FUitt tmd tarte Luht 

Vertpreehe lA amfdietet Jakr, 

Der Eerr ^enk* mtr nmr gute Trtibt^ 

Umi wuic.i alt nmm Wunteh' wakr. Am§m» 
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'Obedienoe, diligence and tender loirs 
I promise you for this Year. 
God send me only good inclinations^ 
And make trae all ray wishes ! Amen. 

' JOHANN FrIEDBICH SCHILLE&. 
nJaniiai7,1769.* 

« According to the pious wish of their Son, this year, 1769, 
did bring somewhat which ' comforted ' them. Captain Schiller, 
from of old a lover of rural occupations, and skilful in garden- 
ing and nursery affairs, had, at Ludwigsburg, laid out for him- 
self a little Nursery. It was managed on the same principles 
which he afterwards made public in his Book, JDie Baumzucht 
im Grossen (Neustrelitz, 17d5, and second edition, Giessen, 
1806) ; and was prospering beautifully. The Duke, who had 
noticed this, signified satisfaction in the thing; and he ap- 
pointed him, in 1770, to shift to his beautiful Forest-Castle, 
Die Solitude, near Stuttgard, as overseer of all his Forest 
operations there. Hereby to the active man was one of his 
dearest wishes fulfilled ; and a sphere of activity opened, corre- 
sponding to his acquirements and his inclination. At Solitiide, 
by the Duke's order, he laid out a Model Nursery for all WUr- 
temberg, which he managed with perfect care and fidelity ; and 
in this post he so completely satisfied the expectations enter- 
tained of him, that his Prince by and by raised him to the rank 
of Major." He is reckoned to have raised from seeds, and 
sncoessfully planted, 60,000 trees, in discharge of this function, 
which continued for the rest of his life. 

'' His Family, which already at Lorch, in 1766, had been 
increased by the birth of a Daughter, Luise, waited but a short 
time in Ludwigsburg till the Father brought them over to the 
new dwelling at Solitttde. Fritz, on the removal of his Parents, 
was given over as boarder to his actual Teacher, the rigorous 
pedant Jahn ; and remained yet two years at the Latin school 
in Ludwigsburg. During this time, the lively, and perhaps 
also sometimes mischievous Boy, was kept in the strictest 
fetters ; and, by the continual admonitions, exhortations, and 
manually practical corrections of Father and of Teacher, not a 
little held down and kept in fear. The fact, for instance, that 
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he liked more the potent Bible-words and pious songs of t 
Luther, a Paul Grerhard, and (}ellert, than he did the frozen 
lifeless catechism-drill of the Ludwigsburg Institute, gave 
surly strait-laced Jahn occasion to lament from time to time 
to the alarmed Parents, that 'their Son had no feeling what- 
ever for religion.' In this respect, however, the otherwise so 
irritable Father easily satisfied himself, not only by his own 
observations of an opposite tendency, but chiefly by stricter 
investigation of one little incident that was reported to him* 
The teacher of religion in the Latin school. Superintendent 
Zilling, whose name is yet scornfully remembered, had onoe^ 
in his dull awkwardness, introduced even Solomon^s Song as 
an element of nurture for his class ; and was droning out, in 
an old-fashioned way, his interpretation of it as symbolical of 
the Christian Church and its Bridegroom Christy when he was, 
on the sudden, to his no small surprise and anger, interrupted 
by the audible inquiry of little Schiller, 'But was this Song, 
then, actually sung to the Church ? ' Schiller Senior took the 
little heretic to task for this rash act ; and got as justification 
the innocent question, * Has the Church really got teeth of 
ivory ? ' The Father was enlightened enough to take the Boy's 
opposition for a natural expression of sound human sense; 
nay, he could scarcely forbear a laugh ; whirled swiftly round, 
and murmured to himself, ' Occasionally she has Wolfs teeth.' 
And so the thing was finished.* 

''At Ludwigsburg Schiller and Christophine first saw a 
Theatre ; where at that time, in the sumptuous Duke's love of 
splendor, only pompous operas and ballets were given. The 
first effect of this new enjoyment, which Fritz and his Sister 
strove to repeat as often as they could, was that at home, with 
little clipped and twisted paper dolls, they set about represent- 
ing scenes ; and on Ghristophine's part it had the more impor- 
tant result of awakening and nourishing, at an early age, her 
nsthetic taste. Schiller considered her, ever after these youth* 
f ul sports, as a true and faithful companion in his poetic dreams 
and attempts ; and constantly not only told his Sister, whose 
silence on such points could be perfect, of all that he secretly 

1 Saupe, !>. IS. 
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did in tli« way of verse-making in the EarPs Sohool, -^ which, 
as we shall see, he entered in 1773, — but if possible brought 
it upon the scene with her. Scenes from the lyrical operetta 
of S$mel6 were acted by Schiller and Ghristopbine, on those 
terms ; which appears in a complete shape for tiie first time in 
Schiller's Anthology, printed 1782.^ 

*^ So soon as Friedrich had gone through the Latin school 
at Lodwigsbnrg, which was in 1772, he was, according to the 
standing regulation, to enter one of the four Lower Oloister- 
achools I and go through the farther curriculum for a Wfkrtem- 
berg clergyman. But now there came suddenly from the Duke 
to Captain Schiller an offer to tske his Son, who had been 
represented to him as a deyer boy, into the new Military 
Indning^hool, founded by his Highness at Solitude, in 1771 ; 
where ha would be brought up, and taken charge o^ free of 
cost. 

''In the Schiller Family this offer caused great consternation 
and painful embarrassment The Father was griered to be 
obliged to sacrifice a long-cherished paternal plan to the whim 
of an arbitrary ruler ; and the Son felt himself cruelly hurt to 
be torn away so rudely from his hope and inclination. Accord* 
Ingly, how dangerous soever for the position of the Family a 
declining of the Ducal grace might seem, the straightforward 
Father ventured nevertheless to lay open to the Duke, in a 
dear and distinct statement^ how his purpose had always been 
to devote his Son, in respect both of his inclination and his 
hitherto studies, to the Clerical Profession ; for which in the 
new Trafeiing-Schodl he could not be prepared* The Duke 
showed no anger at this step of the elder Schiller's ; but was 
just as little of intention to let a capable and hopeful scholar, 
who was also the Son of one of his OfScers and Dependents, 
escape him. He simply, with brevity, repeated his wish, and 
required the choice of another study, in which the Qoy would 
have a better career and outlook than in the Theological De- 
partment. Nill they, will they, there was nothing for the 
Parents but compliance with the so plainly intimated will 

s ampe, p. 109. 
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of this Duke, on whom their Family's welfare 00 much de- 
pended. 

'^ Accordingly, 17th January, 1773, Friedrioh Schiller, then 
in his fourteenth year, stept over to the Military Training- 
School at Solitude. 

" In September of the following year, Schiller's Parents had, 
conformably to a fundamental law of the Institution, to ao- 
knowledge and engage by a written Bond, ^ That their Son, in 
virtue of his entrance into this Ducal Institution, did wholly 
devote himself to the service of the Wiirtemberg Ducal House ; 
that he^ without special Ducal permission, was not empowered 
to go out of it; and that he had, with his best care, to observe 
not only this, but all other regulations of the Institute.' By this 
time, indeed directly upon signature of this strict Bond, young 
Schiller had begun to study Jurisprudence ; — which, however, 
when next year, 1775, the Training-School, raised now to be a 
'Military Academy,' had been transferred to Stuttgard, he 
either of his own accord, or in consequence of a discourse and 
interview of the Duke with his Father, exchanged for the 
Study of Medicine. 

<< From the time when Schiller entered this ' Earl's School ' 
[Military Academy, in official style], he was nearly altogether 
withdrawn from any tutelage of his Father ; for it was only 
to Mothers, and to Sisters still under age, that the privilege of 
visiting their Sons and Brothers, and this on the Sunday only, 
was granted: beyond this, the Earl's Scholars, within their 
monastic tsells, were cut off from family and the world, by iron 
doors and sentries guarding them. This rigorous seclusion from 
actual life and all its friendly impressions, still more the spirit* 
ual constraint of the Institution, excluding every free activity, 
and all will of your own, appeared to the Son in a more hateful 
light than to the Father, who, himself an old soldier, found it 
quite according to order that the young people should be kept 
in strict military discipline and subordination. What filled 
the Son with bitter discontent and indignation, and at length 
brought him to a kind of poetic outburst of revolution in the 
Robbers^ therein the Father saw only a wholesome regularity, 
and indispensable substitute for paternal discipline. Transient 
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Mmplaints of individual teachers and saperiors little disturbed 
the Father's mind ; for, on the whole, the ofBicial testimonies 
oonoeming his Son were steadily favorable. The Duke too 
treated young Schiller, whose talents had not escaped his 
sharpness of insight, with particular good-will, nay distinction. 
To this Prince, used to the accurate discernment of spiritual 
gifts, the complaints of certain Teachers, that Schiller's slow 
progress in Jurisprudence proceeded from want of head, were 
of no weight whatever; and he answered expressly, 'Leave 
me that one alone ; he will come to something yet ! ' But that 
Schiller gave his main strength to what in the Earl's School 
was a strictly forbidden object, to poetry namely, this I believe 
was entirely hidden from his Father, or appeared to him, 
on occasional small indications, the less questionable, as he 
saw that, in spite of this, the Marketable-Sciences were not 
Begleeted. 

" At the same age, viz. about twenty-two, at which Captain 
Schiller had made his first military sally into the Netherlands 
and the Austrian-Succession War, his Son issued from the 
Karl's School, 15th December, 1780 ; and was immediately ap- 
pointed Begimental-Dootor at Stuttgard, with a monthly pay 
of twenty-three gulden [£2 6$.=:ll8. and a fraction per week]. 
With this appointment, Schiller had, as it were, openly alto- 
gether outgrown all special paternal guardianship or guidance ; 
and was, from this time, treated by his Father as come to ma- 
jority, and standing on his own feet. If he came out, as fre- 
quently happened, with a comrade to Solitttde, he was heartily 
welcome there, and the Father's looks often dwelt on him witii 
visible satisfaction. If in the conscientious and rigorous old 
nan, with his instructive and serious experiences of life, there 
might yet various anxieties and doubts arise when he heard of 
the exuberantly genial ways of his hopeful Son at Stuttgard, 
he still looked upon him with joyful pride, in remarking how 
those so promising Earl's Scholars, who had entered into the 
world along with him, recognized his superiority of mind, and 
willingly ranked themselves under him. Nor could it be othe^ 
wise than highly gratifying to his old heart to remark always 
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with what deep IcVe the gifted Son oonstantly regarded hiB 
Parents and Sisters." ^ — Of Schiller s first procedures in Stutt- 
gard, after his emancipation from the KarPs School, and 
appointment as Begimental-Sorgeon, or rather of his general 
behavior and way of life there, which are said to have been 
somewhat wild, genially, or even ungenially extraraganti and 
to hare inrolved him in many paltry entanglements of debts, 
as one bad consequence, — there will be some notice in the 
next Section, headed ** The Mother.'^ His Eegimental Doo- 
torship, and stay in Stuttgard altogether, lasted twenty-two 
months. 

This is Schiller's bodily appearance, as it first presented it- 
self to an old School-fellow, who, after an interval of eighteen 
months, saw him again on Parade, as Doctor of the Begiment 
Ang^ — more to his astonishment than admiration. 

^ Crushed into the stiff tasteless Old-Prussian Uniform ; on 
each of his temples three stiff rolls as if done with gypsum ; 
the tiny three^cocked hat scarcely covering his crown ; so much 
the thicker the long pigtail, with the slender neck ciammed 
into a very narrow horsehair stock ; the felt pat under the 
white spatterdashes, smirched by traces of shoe-Uacking, giv- 
ing to the legs a bigger diameter than the thighs, squeezed 
into their tight-fitting breeches, could boast of. Hardly, or not 
at all, able to bend his knees, the whole man moved like a 
stork." 

'< The Poet's form," says this Witness elsewhere^ a bit of a 
dilettante artist it seems, ^* had somewhat the following ap- 
pearance : Long straight stature ; long in the legs, long in the 
arms ; pigeon-breasted ; his neck very long ; something rigor- 
ously stiff ; in gait and carriage not the smallest elegance. His 
brow was broad ; the nose thin, cartilaginous, white of color, 
springing out at a notably sharp angle, much bent, — a parrot- 
nose, and very sharp in the point (according to Danneoker the 
Sculptor, Schiller, who took snuff, had pulled it out so with his 
hand). The red eyebrows, over the deep-lying dark-gray eyes^ 
were bent too close together at the nose, which gave him a 
pathetic expression. The lips were thin, energetic } the unde^ 
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Bp protrading, as if pushed forward by the inspiration of his 
feelings; the chin strong; cheeks pale^ rather hollow than 
fall, f reckly ; the eyelids a little inflamed ; the bushy hair of 
the head dark red; the whole head rather ghostlike than 
manlike, but impressive even in repose, and all expression 
when Schiller declaimed. Neither the features nor the some- 
what shrieky yoice could he subdue. Dannecker," adds the 
satirical Witness, ^ has unsurpassably cut this head in marble 
for us." » 

«The publication of the Bohben [Autumn, 1781],— which 
Schiller, driven on by rage and desperation, had composed in 
the fetters of the Earl's School, — raised him on the sudden 
to a phenomenon on which all eyes in Stuttgard were turned. 
What, with careless exaggeration, he had said to a friend some 
months before, on setting forth his Ulefjri/ on the Death of a 
Young Man^ 'The thing has made my name hereabouts more 
famous than twenty years of practice would have done ; but 
it is a name like that of him who burnt the Temple of Ephe- 
8U8 : God be merciful to me a sinner I ' might now with all 
seriousness be said of the impression his Bothers made on the 
harmless townsfolk of Stuttgard. But how did Father Schiller 
at first take up this eccentric product of his Son, which openly 
declared war on all existing order ? Astonishment and terror, 
anger and detestation, boundless anxiety, with touches of ad- 
miration and pride, stormed alternately through the solid honest 
man's paternal breast, as he saw the frank picture of a Prodigal 
Son rolled out before him f and had to gaze into the most re- 
volting deeps of the passions and vices. Yet he felt himself 
irresistibly dragged along by the uncommon vivacity of action 
in this wild Drama ; and at the same time powerfully attracted 
by the depth, the tenderness and fulness of true feeling mani« 
fiested in it : so that, at last, out of those contradictory emo- 
tions of his, a clear admiration and pride for his Son's bold 
and rich spirit maintained the upper hand. By Schiller's 
friends and closer connections, especially by his Mother and 
Sisters, all pains were of course taken to keep up this favora- 
ble humor in the Father, and carefully to hide from him all 

^ Schwab. gdWyy'i LAm (Stati|sid, 1S41), p^ 6S. 
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disadvantageous or disquieting tidings about the Piece and its 
consequences and practical effects. Thus he heard sufficiently 
of the huge excitement and noise which the Sdbben was mak- 
ing all over (xermany, and of the seductive approval which 
came streaming in on the youthful Poet, even out of distant 
provinces ; but heard nothing either of the Duke's offended 
and angry feelings over the Bothers^ a production horrible to 
him ; nor of the Son's secret journeys to Mannheim, and the 
next consequences of these [his brief arrest, namely], nor of the 
rumor circulating in spiteful quarters, that this young Doctor 
was neglecting his own province of medicine, and meaning to 
oecome a play-actor. How could the old man, in these cir- 
cumstances, have a thought that the Bobbers would be the 
loss of Family and Country to his poor Fritz ! And yet so it 
proved. 

'^ Excited by all kinds of messagings, informings and insinu- 
ations, the imperious Prince, in spite of his secret pleasure 
in this sudden renown of his Pupil, could in nowise be per- 
suaded to revoke or soften his harsh Order, which ^forbade the 
Poet henceforth, under pain of military imprisonment, either 
to write anything poetic or to communicate the same to foreign 
persons' [non-WUrtembergers]. In vain were all attempts of 
Schiller to obtain his discharge from Military Service and his 
^ Entwkwabung ' (Un-Su^a^9i-ing) ; such petitions had only for 
residt new sharper rebukes and hard threatening expressions^ 
to which the mournful fate of Schubart in the Oastle of Ho- 
henasperg ^ formed a too questionable background. 

'' Thus by degrees there ripened in the strong soul of this 
young man the determination to burst these laming fetters of 
his genius, by flight from despotic WUrtemberg altogether; 
and, in some friendlier country, gain for himself the freedom 
without which his spiritual development was impossible. 
Only to one friend, who clung to him with almost enthusias- 
tic devotion, did he impart his secret This was Johann An- 
dreas Streicher of Stuttgard, who intended to go next year to 
Hamburg, and there, under Bach's guidance, study music ; bat 
declared himself ready to accompany Schiller even now, sioee 

A 8m Appesdix ii 
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tt had become argent. Ezoept to this trustworthy friend, 
Schiller had imparted his plan to his elder Sister Christo- 
phine alone ; and she had not only approved of the sad meas- 
ure, but had undertaken also to prepare their Mother for 
it. The Father naturally had to be kept dark on the sub- 
ject; all the more that, if need were, he might pledge his 
word as an Officer that he had known nothing of his Son's 
intention. 

'^ Schiller went out, in company of Madam Meier, Wife of 
the Re^isseur (Theatre-manager) at Mannheim, a native of 
Stuttgard, and of this Streicher, one last time to Solitude, to 
have one more look of it and of his dear ones there ; espe- 
cially to soothe and calm his Mother. On the way, which they 
travelled on foot, Schiller kept up a continual discourse about 
the Mannheim Theatre and its interests, without betraying his 
secret to Madam Meier. The Father received these welcome 
guests with &ank joy ; and gave to the conversation, which 
at first hung rather embarrassed, a happy turn by getting 
into talk, with cheery circumstantiality, of the grand Pleasure- 
Hunt, of the Play and of the Illumination, which were to 
take place, in honor of the Russian Grand-Prince, after- 
wards Czar Paul, and his Bride, the Duke of Wiirtemberg's 
Niece, on the 17th September instant, at SolitQde. Far other 
was the poor Mother's mood ; she was on the edge of betray- 
ing herself, in seeing the sad eyes of her Son ; and she could 
not speak for emotion. The presence of Streicher and a 
Stranger with whom the elder Schiller was carrying on a, 
to him, attractive conversation, permitted Mother and Son to 
withdraw speedily and unremarked. Kot till after an hour 
did Schiller reappear, alone now, to the company; neither 
this circumstance, nor Schiller's expression of face, yet striking 
the preoccupied Father. Though to the observant Streicher, 
his wet red eyes betrayed how painful the ^>arting must have 
been. Gradually on the way back to Stuttgard, amid general 
talk of the three, Schiller regained some composure and cheer- 
fulness. 

^ The bitter sorrow of this hour of parting renewed itself 
yet once in Schiller's soul, when on the flight itself, about 
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midnight of the 17th. In effect it was these same festivitiet 
that had decided the young men's time and scheme of journey ; 
and under the sheltering noise of which their plan was luckily 
executed. Towards midnight of the abovesaid day^ when the 
Castle of Solitude, with all its surroundings, was beaming in 
full splendor of illumination, there rolled past, almost rubbing 
elbows with it, the humble Schiller Vehicle from Stuttgard» 
which bore the fugitive Poet with his true Friend on their 
way. Schiller pointed out to his Friend the spot where his Par- 
ents lived, and, with a half-suppressed sigh and a woe-begone 
exclamation, ' Oh, my Mother ! ' sank back upon his seat." 

Mannheim, the goal of their flight, is in Baden-Baden, under 
another Sovereign ; lies about 80 miles to k.w. of StuttganL 
Their dreary journey lasted two days, — arrival not till deep 
in the night of the seoond. Their united stock of money 
amounted to 51 gulden, — - Schiller 23, Streicher 2&, — £6 6$. 
in alL Streicher subsequently squeezed out from home £3 
more ; and that appears to have been their sum-total.^ 

^Oreat was the astonishment and great the wrath of the 
Father, when at length he understood that his Son had broken 
the paternal, written Bond, and withdrawn himself by flight 
from the Ducal Service. He dreaded, not without reason, the 
heavy consequences of so rash an action; and a thousand 
gnawing anxieties bestormed the heart of the worthy man. 
Might not the Duke, in the first outburst of his indignation, 
overwhelm forever the happiness of their Family, which there 
was nothing but the income of his post that supported in 
humble competence f And what a lot stood before the Son 
himself, if he were caught in flight, or if, what was nowise 
improbable, his delivery back was required and obtained? 
Sure enough, there had risen on the otherwise serene heaven 
of the Schiller Family a threatening thundercloud; which, 
any day, might discharge itself, bringing destruction on their 
heads. 

''The thing, however, passed away in merciful peace. 
Whatever may have been the Duke's motives or inducements 
to let the matter, in spite of his embitterment, silently drop^ 

1 Schwab. SekilUr'i Leben. 
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^trhsUier bis bright festal buxnor in presenoe of those high 
kinsfolk, or the noble frankness with which the Bunaway 
first of all) to sare his Familji had in a respectfol missive, 
dated from Mannheim, ezphdned to his Princely Educator 
the necessity of his flight; or the expectation, flattering to 
the Docal pride, that the future greatness of his Pupil might 
be a source of glory to him and his Karl's School : enough^ 
on his part, there took place no kind of hostile step against 
the Poet, and still less against his Family. Captain Schiller 
again breathed freer when he saw himself delivered from his 
most crushing anxiety on this side ; but there remained still 
a sharp sting in his wounded heart. His military feeling of 
honor was painfully hurt by the thought that they might now 
look upon his Son as a deserter; and withal the future of 
this voluntary Exile appeared so uncertain and wavering, that 
it did not offer the smallest justification of so great a risk. 
By degrees, however, instead of anger and blame there rose 
in him the most sympathetic anxiety for the poor Son's fate ; 
to whom, from want of a free, firm and assuring position in 
life, all manner of contradictions and difficulties must needs 
arise. 

^ And Schiller did actually, at Mannheim, find himself in 
a bad and difficult position* The Superintendent of the cele* 
brated Mannheim Theatre, the greatly powerful Imperial 
Baron von Dalberg, with whom Schiller, since the bringing 
out of his Eobbersy had stood in lively correspondence, drew 
back when Schiller himself was here ; and kept the Poet at 
a distance as a political Fugitive ; leaving him to shift as he 
could. In vain had Schiller explained to him, in manly open 
words, his economic straits, and begged from him a loan of 
300 gulden [£30] to pay therewith a pressing debt in Stutt* 
gard, and drag himself along, and try to get started in the 
world. Dalberg returned the Fieaco, Schiller's new republican 
Tragedy, which had been sent him, with the declaration that 
he could advance no money on the Fiuooj in its present form \ 
the Piece must first be remodelled to suit the stage. During 
this remodelling, which the otherwise so passionately vivid 
and hopeful Poet began without murmur, he lived entireW 
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on the jonmey-money that had been saTed ap by the faithful 
Streicher, who would on no account leave him.'' 

What became of this good Streicher afterwaids, I have 
inquired considerably, but with yery little success. On the 
total exhaustion of their finance, Schiller and he had to part 
company, — Schiller for refuge at Bauerbaoh, as will soon be 
seen. Streicher continued about Mannheim, not as Schiller's 
fellow-lodger any longer, but always at his hand, passionately 
eager to serve him with all his faculties by night or by day ; 
and they did not part finally till Schiller quitted Manioheim, 
two years hence, for Leipzig. After which they never met 
again. Streicher, in Mannheim, seems to have subsisted by 
his musical talent ; and to have had some connection with the 
theatre in that capacity. In similar dim positions, with what 
shiftings, adventures and vicissitudes is quite unknown to me, 
he long survived Schiller, and, at least fifty years after these 
Mannheim struggles, wrote some Book of bright and loving 
Beminiscences concerning him, the exact title of which I can 
nowhere find, — though passages from it are copied by Biogra- 
pher Schwab here and there. His affection for Schiller is 
of the nature of worship rather, of constant adoration ; and 
probably formed the sunshine to poor Streicher's life. Schil- 
ler nowhere mentions him in his writings or correspondences, 
after that final parting at Mannheim, 1784 

^The necessities of the two Friends reached by and by 
such a height that Schiller had to sell his Watch, although 
they had already for several weeks been subsisting on loans. 
To all which now came Dalberg's overwhelming message, 
that even this Bemodelling of Fieteo could not be service- 
able; and of course could not have money paid for it. 
Schiller thereupon, at once resolute what to do, walked off 
to the worthy Bookseller Schwann," with whom he was al- 
ready on a trustful, even grateful footing; ''and sold him 
his MS. at one louis-d'or the sheet At the same time, too^ 
he recognized the necessity of quitting Mannheim, and find- 
ing a new asylum in Saxony ; seeing, withal, his farther ca^ 
tinuanoe here might be as dangerous for him as it was a 
matter of apprehension to his Friends. For although the 
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Dnke of Wfirtemberg undertook nothing that was hostile to 
him, and his Family at Solitttde experienced no annoyance, 
yet the impetuous Prince might, any day, take it into his 
head to have him put in prison. In the ever liyelier desire 
after a securely hidden place of abode, where he might exe- 
cute in peace his poetic plans and enterprises, Schiller sud- 
denly took up an earlier purpose, which had been laid aside. 

*' In the Stuttgard time he had known Wilhelm von Wol- 
zogen, by and by his Brother-in-law [they married two sis- 
ters], who, with three Brothers, had been bred in the Karl's 
School. The two had, indeed, during the academic time, 
Wolzogen being some years younger, had few points of con- 
tact, and were not intimate. But now on the appearance of 
the BobheT$y Wolzogen took a cordial affection and enthusiasm 
for the widely celebrated Poet, and on closer acquaintance 
with Schiller, also affected his Mother, — who, as Widow, 
for her three Sons' sake, lived frequently at Stuttgard, — with 
a deep and zealous sympathy in Schiller'c; fate. Schiller had, 
with a truly childlike trust, confided himself to this excellent 
Lady, and after his Arrest, — a bitter consequence of his 
secret visit to Mannheim, — had confessed to her his purpose 
to run away. Frau von Wolzogen, who feared no sacrifice 
when the question was of the fortune of her friends, had 
then offered him her family mansion, Bauerbach, near Meinin- 
gen, as a place of refuge. Schiller's notion had also been to 
fly thither ; though, deceived by false hopes, he changed that 
purpose. He now wrote at once to Stuttgard, and announced 
to Frau von Wolzogen his wish to withdraw for some time to 
Bauerbach." To which, as is well known, the assent was 
ready and zealous. 

^'Before quitting Mannheim, Schiller could not resist the 
longing wish to see his Parents yet one time; and wrote 
to them accordingly, 19 Nov. 1782, in visible haste and 
excitement : — 

' BssT Parents, — As I am at present in Mannheim, and am to go 
away knvet in five days, I wished to prepare for myself and yon the 
one remaining satisfaction of seeing one another onoe more. To-day 
Is the 19th, on the 21st you receive this Letter; — if yon therefore. 

H.n Vol. 12 
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without the least delay (that u indiBpeusable), ka^v Stottgud, joo 
might on the 22d be at the Post-boiue in Bretten, which it aboot half 
way from Mannheimi and where yon would find me. I think it would 
be best if Mamma and Christopbine, under the pretext of going to Lud< 
wigsburg to Wolzogen, should make this journey. Take the Ftm 
Vischerin [a Captain's Widow, sung of under the name of " Laura," 
with whom he had last lodged in Stuttgard] and also Wol»^n with 
you, as I wish to speak with both of them, perhaps for the last time, 
Wolzogen excepted. I will give you a KaroHn as joumey*moiiey ; but 
not till I see you at Bretten. By the prompt ftilfilment of my Fnytr^ 
I will peroeive whether is still dear to you, 

' Tour erer-gimteftil Son, 

<80HILLBE."' 

From Mannbeimy Baaerbaoh or Meiningen lies about 120 
miles H.B. ; and from Stuttgard almost as fax straight North. 
Bretteoi " a little town on a hill, celebrated as Melanethon's 
Birthplace, his Father's house still standing there," is some 
85 miles s.b. of Mannheim, and as far v.w. from Stuttgard. 
From Mannheim, in this wise, it is not at ftll on the road to 
Meiningeni though only a few miles more remote in direct 
distance. Schiller's purpose had been, after this afFectionate 
interviewi to turn at once leftward and make for Meiningen^ 
by what road or roads there were from Bretten thither. 
Schiller's poor guinea (Earolin) was not needed on this o(y 
casioni the rendezvous at Bretten being found impossible 
or inexpedient at the Stattgard end of it Our Author 
continues: — 

<' Although this meeting, on which the loving Son and 
Brother wished to spend his last penny, did not take efFeot; 
yet this mournful longing of his, evident from the Letter, and 
from the purpose itself, must have touched the Father's heart 
with somewhat of a reconciliatory feeling. Schiller Senior 
writes accordingly, 8 December, 1782, the very day after his 
Son's arrival at Bauerbaoh, to Bookseller Schwann in Mann- 
heim : * I have not noticed here the smallest symptom that his 
Ducal Durchlaucht has any thought of having my Son searched 
for and prosecuted; and indeed his post here has long sinoe 
been filled up; a circumstance which visibly indicates that 
thej can do without him«' This Letter to Schwann oonobidee 
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in the following words, which are chaxacteristio : 'He (my 
Son) has, by his untimely withdrawal, against the advioe of 
his true friends, plunged himself into this difficult position ; 
and it will profit him in soul and body that he feel the pain 
of it, and thereby become wiser for the future. I am not 
afraid, however, that want of actual necessaries should come 
upon him, for in such case I should feel myself obliged to 
lend a hand/ 

'' And in effect Schiller, during his abode in Bauerbach, did 
once or twice receiye little subrentions of money from his 
Father, although neTer without earnest and not superfluous 
admonition to become more frugal, and take better heed in 
laying out his money. For economics were, by Schiller's own 
confession, 'not at all his talent; it cost him less,' he says, 
' to execute a whole conspiracy and tragedy-plot than to ad- 
just his scheme of housekeeping.' — At this time it was never 
the Father himself who wrote to Schiller, but always Christo- 
phine, by his commission; and on the other hand, Schiller 
too never risked writing directly to his Father, as he felt 
but too well how little on his part had been done to justify 
the flight in his Father's eyes. He writes accordingly, like- 
wise on that 8th December 1782, to his Publisher Schwann : 
'If you can accelerate the printing of my Fiesco, you will very 
mudi oblige me by doing so. Ton know that nothing but the 
prohibition to become an Author drove me out of the Wiirtem- 
berg service. If I now, on this side, don't soon let my native 
oitmtry hear of me^ they will say the step I took was useless 
and without real motive.' 

'^ In Bauerbabh Schiller lived about eight months, under the 
name of Doctor Bitter, unknown to everybody; and only 
the Court-Librarian, Beinwald, in Meiningen, afterwards his 
Brother-in-law,'' as we shall see, "in whom he found a solid 
friend, had been trusted by Fran von Wokogen with the name 
and troe situation of the mysterious stranger. The most of 
Sohiller's time here was spent in dramatic labors, enterprises 
and dreams. The outcome of all these were his third civio 
Tragedy, Louise MUhr, or KahaU und L%eb&, which was fin- 
idled in February, 1788, and the settling on Don Carlos 9B 
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a new tragio subject Many reasons, meanwhile, in the last 
eight months, had been pushing Schiller into the detennin^ 
tion to leave his asylum, and anew turn towards Mannheim. 
A passionate, though unretumed attachment to Charlotte von 
Wolzogen at that time filled Schiller's soul; and his removal 
therefore must both to Frau von Wolzogen for her own and 
her Daughter's sake, and to Schiller himself, have appeared 
desirable. It was Frau von Wolzogen's own advice to him to 
go for a short time to Mannheim, there to get into clear terms 
with Dalberg, who had again begun corresponding with him : 
BO, in July, 1783, Schiller bade his solitary, and, by this time 
dear and loved, abode a hasty adieu ; and, much contrary to 
fond hope, never saw it again. 

'^In September, 1783, his bargainings with Dalberg had 
come to this result. That for a fixed salary of 600 gulden 
[£50 a year] he was appointed Theatre-Poet here. By this 
means, to use his own words, the way was open to him gradu- 
ally to pay off a considerable portion of his debts, and so 
escape from the drowning whirlpool, and remain an honest 
man. Now, furthermore, he thought it permissible to show 
himself to his Family with a certain composure of attitude ; 
and opened straightway a regular correspondence with his 
Parents again. And Captain Schiller volunteers a stiff-starohed 
but true and earnest Letter to the Baron Dalberg himself; 
most humbly thanking that gracious nobleman for such be- 
neficent favor shown my poor Son ; and begs withal the far 
stranger favor that Dalberg would have the extreme goodness 
to appoint the then inexperienced young man some true friend 
who might help him to arrange his housekeeping, and in moral 
things might be his Mentor I 

<< Soon after this, an intermittent fever threw the Poet on 
a sick-bed ; and lamed him above five weeks from all capacity 
of mental labor. Not even in June of the following year was 
the disease quite overcome. Visits, acquaintanceships, all 
kinds of amusements, and more than anything else, ovei^ 
hasty attempts at work, delayed his cure ; — so that his 
Father had a perfect right to bring before him his, Schiller's, 
own blame in the matter: 'That thou ^£r, He; the then usual 
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tone towards servants and children] for eight whole months 
hast weltered about with intermittent fever, surely that does 
little honor to thy study of medicine ; and thou wouldst, with 
great justice, have poured the bitterest reproaches on any 
Patient who, in a case like thine, had not held himself to 
the diet and regimen that were prescribed to him I ' -— 

^'In Autumn, 1783, there seized Schiller so irresistible a 
longing to see his kindred again, that he repeatedly expressed 
to his Father the great wish he had for a meeting, either at 
Mannheim or some other place outside the WUrtemberg bor^ 
ders. To the fulfilment of this scheme there were, however, 
in the sickness which his Mother had fallen into, in the fet- 
tered position of the Father, and in the rigorously frugal 
economies of the Family, insuperable obstacles. Whereupon 
his Father made him the proposal, that he, Friedrich, eitiier 
himself or by him, the Captain, should apply to the Duke 
Karl's Serene Highness; and petition him for permission 
to return to his country and kindred. As Schiller to this 
answered nothing, Ghristophine time after time pressingly 
repeated to him the Father's proposal. At the risk of again 
angering his Father, Schiller gave, in his answer to Ghristo- 
phine, of 1st January, 1784, the decisive declaration that his 
honor would frightfully sufiFer if he, without connection with 
any other Prince, without character and lasting means of sup- 
port, after his forceful withdrawal from Wflrtemberg, should 
again show face there. 'That my Father,' adds he, as ground 
of this refusal, * give his name to such a petition can help me 
little ; for every one will at once, so long as I cannot make it 
plain that I no longer need the Duke of WUrtemberg, suspect 
in a return, obtained on petition (by myself or by another is 
all one), a desire to get settled in WUrtemberg again* Sister, 
consider with serious attention these oircumstancei* ; for the 
happiness of thy Brother may, by rash haste in this matter, 
suffer an incurable wound. Oreat part of Germany knows of 
my relations to your Duke and of the way I left him. People 
have interested themselves for me at the expense of this 
Duke ; how horribly would the respect of the public (and on 
this depends my whole future fortune), how miserably would 
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my own honor sink by the suspicion that I had aoaf^ this 
return ; that my circumstances had forced me to repent my 
former step ; that the support which I had sought in the wide 
world had misgone, and I was seeking it anew in my Birth* 
land ! The open manlike boldness, which I showed in my 
forceful withdrawal, would get the name of a childish out- 
burst of mutiny, a stupid bit of impotent bluster, if I do not 
make it good. Love for my dear ones, longing for my Father- 
land might perhaps excuse me in the heart of this or the 
other candid man; but the world makes no account of all 
that. 

<< 'For the rest, if my Father is determined to do it^ I cannot 
hinder him ; only this I say to thee, Sister, that in case CTen 
the Duke would permit it, I will not show myself on Wttrten^ 
berg ground till I have at least a character (for which object 
I shall zealously labor) ; and that in case the Duke refuses, I 
shall not be able to restrain myself from avenging the affront 
thereby put upon me by open fooleries (foUUen) and eicpres- 
sions of myself in print.' 

^ The intended Petition to the Duke was not drawn out, — > 
and Fftther Schiller overcame his anger on the matter ; as, on 
closer consideration of the Son's aversion to this ate}>, he 
could not wholly disapprove him. Yet he did not hide from 
Schiller Junior the steadfast wish that he would in some way 
or other try to draw near to the Duke ; at any rate he, Esther 
Schiller, 'hoped to God that their parting would not last for- 
ever; and that, in fine, he might still live to see his only Son 
near him again.' 

'' In Mannheim Schiller's financial position, in spite of his 
earnest purpose to manage wisely, grew by degrees worse 
rather than better. Owing to the many little expenses laid 
upon him by his connections in society, his income would not 
suffice ; and the cash-box was not seldom run so low that he 
had not wherewithal to support himself next day. Of assis- 
tance from home, with the rigorous income of his Father, 
which scarcely amounted to £40 a year, there could nothing 
be expected ; and over and above, the Father himself had, in 
this respect, very clearly spoken his mind. 'Parents and 
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Sisters,' said Schiller Senior, 'have as just a right as they 
have a confidence, in cases of necessity, to expect help and 
support from a Son.' To fill to overflowing the measure of 
the Poef s economical distress, there now stept forth sud- 
denly some secret creditors of his in Stuttgard, demanding 
immediate payment. Whereupon, in quick succession, there 
eame to Captain Schiller, to his great terror, two drafts from 
the Son, requiring of him, the one £10, the other £6. The 
Captain, after stem reflection, determined at last to be good 
for both demands ; but wrote to the Son that he only did so 
in order that his, the Son's, labor might not be disturbed ; and 
in the confident anticipation that the Son, regardful of his 
poor Sisters and their bit of portion, would not leave him in 
the lurch. 

<'But Schiller, whom still other debts in Stuttgard, unknown 
to his Father, were pressing hard, could only repay the smaller 
of these drafts ; and thus the worthy Father saw himself com- 
pelled to pay the larger, the £10, out of the savings he had 
made for outfit of his Daughters. Whereupon, as was not un- 
deserved, he took his Son tightly to task, and wrote to him : 
'As long as thou, my Son, shalt make thy reckoning on re- 
sonroes that are still to come, and therefore are still subject to 
chance and mischance, so long wilt thou continue in thy mess 
of embarrassments. Furthermore, as long as thou thinkest, 
This gulden or batzen [shilling or farthing] can't help me to 
get over it ; so long will thy debts become never the smaller : 
and, what were a sorrow to me, thou wilt not be able, after a 
heavy labor of head got done, to recreate thyself in the society 
of other good men. But, withal, to make recreation-days of 
tiiat kind moro numerous than work-days, that surely will not 
turn out well. Best Son, thy abode in Bauerbaoh has been of 
that latter kind. Hine illm laerymm I For these thou art now 
suffering, and that not by accident. The embarrassment thou 
now art in is verily a work of Higher Providence, to lead thee 
off from too great trust in thy own force ; to make thee soft 
and contrite ; that, laying aside all self-will, thou mayest fol- 
low more the counsel of thy Father and other true friends ; 
most meet every one with due respectfol oourtesy and readi* 
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nes8 to oblige ; and become ever more conyineed that oar most 
gracious Duke, in his restrictive plans, meant well with thee ; 
and that altogether thy position and outlooks had now been 
better, hadst thou complied, and continued in thy country. 
Many a time I find thou hast wayward humors, that make 
thee to thy truest friend scarcely endurable ; stiff ways which 
repel the best wishing man ; — for example, when I sent thee 
my excellent old friend Herr Amtmann Cramer from Altdorf 
near Speier, who had come to Herr Hofrath Schwann's in the 
end of last year, thy reception of him was altogether dry and 
stingy, though by my Letter I had given thee so good an 
opportunity to seek the friendship of this honorable, rational, 
and influential man (who has no children of his own), and to 
try whether he might not have been of help to thee. Thou 
wilt do well, I think, to try and make good this fault on 
another opportunity.' 

<' At the same time the old man repeatedly pressed him to 
return to Medicine, and graduate in Heidelberg: 'a theatre^ 
poet in Germany,' he signified, ^ was but a small light ; and as 
he, the Son, witii all his Three Pieces, had not made any foot- 
ing for himself, what was to be expected of the future ones, 
which might not be of equal strength 1 Doctorship, on the 
other hand, would give him a sure income and reputation as 
welL' — Schiller himself was actually determined to follow his 
Father's advice as to Medicine ; but this project and othexa of 
the same, which were sometimes taken up, went to nothing, 
now and always, for want of money to begin with. 

''Amid these old tormenting hindrances, affronts and em- 
barrassments, Schiller had also many joyful experienoes, to 
which even his Father was not wholly indifferent To these 
belong, besides many others, his reception into the Kyr- 
pfUUsiBche DeuUehe OeselUchaft/' German Society of the Eieo- 
toral Palatinate, ''of this year; which he himself calls a great 
step for his establishment ; as well as the stormy applause with 
which his third Piece, Kahede und Liebe, came upon the boards, 
in March following. His Father acknowledged receipt of this 
latter Work with the words, ' That I possess a copy of thy new 
Traiiredy I tell nobody ; for I dare not, on account of certain 
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passages^ let any one notice that it has pleased me.' Nerer- 
theless the Piece, as already the Eobbera had done, came in 
Stuttgard also to the acting point ; and was received with loud 
approval. Schiller now, with new pleasure and inspiration, 
laid hands on his Don Carlos ; and with the happy progress of 
this Work, there began for him a more confident temper of 
mind, and a clearing up of horizon and outlook ; which hence- 
forth only transiently yielded to embarrassments in his outer 
life. 

''Soon after this, however, there came upon him an unex- 
pected event so suddenly and painfully that, in his extremest 
excitement and misery, he fairly hurt the feelings of his Father 
by unreasonable requirements of him, and reproaches on their 
being refused. A principal Stuttgard Cautioner of his, inces- 
santly pressed upon by the stringent measures of the creditors 
there, had fairly run off, saved himself by flight, from Stutt- 
gard, and been seized in Mannheim, and there put in jaiL 
Were not this Pidsoner at once got out^ Schiller's honor and 
peace of conscience were at stake. And so, before his (prop- 
erly Streicher's) Landlord, the Architect Holzel, could get 
together the required 300 gulden, and save this unlucky friend, 
the half-desperate Poet had written home, and begged from 
his Father that indispensable sum. And on the Father's clear 
refusal, had answered him with a very unfilial Letter. Not till 
after tiie lapse of seven weeks, did the Father reply; in a 
Letter, which, as a luminous memorial of his faithful iionest 
father-heart and of his considerate just character as a man, 
deserves insertion here: — 

'''Very unwilling,' writes he, 'am I to proceed to the an- 
swering of thy last Letter, 21st November of the past year ; 
which I could rather wish never to have read than now to taste 
again the bitterness contained there. Not enough that thou, 
in the beginning of the said Letter, very undeservedly re- 
proadhest me, as if I oould and should have raised the 300 
gulden for thee, — thou continuest to blame me, in a very pain- 
ful way, for my inquiries about thee on this occasion. Dear 
Son, the relation between a good Father and his Son fallen 
into siieh a strait, who, although gifted with many faculties 
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of xnindi is still, in all that belongs to true greafcnesa and wm* 
tentment^ mach mistaken and astray, can never justify the 
Son in taking np as an injury what the Father has said out of 
love, out of consideration and experience of his own, and meant 
only for his Son's good. As to what concerns those 300 golden, 
every one, alas, who knows my position here, knows that it 
cannot be possible for me to have even 60 gulden, not to speak 
of SOO, before me in store ; and that I should borrow such a sum, 
to the still farther disadvantage of my other children, for a Son, 
who of the much that he has promised me has been able to 
perform so little, — there, for certain, were I an unjust Father/ 
Farther on, the old man takes him up on another side, a pri- 
vate family affair. Schiller had, directly and through others, 
in reference to the prospect of a marriage between his elder 
Sister Ghristophine and his friend Beinwald the Ckmrt Libra- 
rian of Meiningen, expressed himself in a doubting manner, 
and thereby delayed the settlement of this affair. In regard 
to which his Father tells him: — 

<<< And now I have something to remark in respect of thy 
Sister. As thou, my Son, partly straight out» and partly 
through Frau von Kalb, hast pictured Beinwald in a way to 
deter both me and thy Sister in counselling and negotiating in 
the way we intended, the affair seems to have become quite 
retrograde: for Beinwald, these two months past, has not 
written a word more. Whether thou, my Son, didst well to 
hinder a match not unsuitable for the age, and the narrow 
pecuniary circumstances of thy Sister, Qod, who sees into 
futurity, knows. As I am now sixty-one years of age, and can 
leave little fortune when I die; and as thou« my Son, how 
happily soever thy hopes be fulfilled, wilt yet have to struggle, 
years long, to get out of these present embarrassments, and 
arrange thyself suitably ; and as, after that^ thy own probable 
marriage will always require thee to have more thy own ad« 
vantages in view, than to be able to trouble thyself much about 
those of thy Sisters ; — • it would not, all things considered, have 
been ill if Christophine had got a settlement She would quite 
certainly, with her apparent regard for Beinwald, have been 
able to fit herself into his ways and him; all the better as ahe^ 
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God be tlianked, is not yet emit with ambitiooi and the wish for 
great things, and can suit herself to all conditions.' " 

The Reinwald marriage did take place by and by, in spite 
of Schiller Junior's doubts; and had not Ghristophine been 
the paragon of Wives, might have ended very ill for all 
parties. 

''After these incidents, Schiller bent his whole strength to 
disengage himself from the crushing burden of his debts, and 
to attain the goal marked out for him by his Parents' wishes, 
—an enduring settlement and steady way of life. Two things 
essentially contributed to enliven his activity, and brighten 
his prospects into the future. One was, the original begin- 
ning, which falls in next June, 1784, of his friendly intimacy 
with the excellent Kdrner ; in whom he was to find not only 
the first founder of his outer fortune in life, but also a kindred 
spirit, and cordial friend such as he had never before had. 
The second was, that he made, what shaped his future lot, 
acquaintance with Duke Karl August of Weimar ; who, after 
hearing him read the first act of Dan Carlos at the Court of 
Darmstadt, had a long conversation with the Poet, and ofBr 
cially, in consequence of the same, bestowed on him the title 
of Kath. This new relation to a noble (German Prince gave 
him a certain standing-ground for the future ; and at the same 
time improved his present condition, by completely securing 
him in respect of any risk from Wiirtemberg. The now Schil- 
ler, as Gourt^ounsellor {ffafrath) to the Duke of Weimar; 
distinguished in this way by a Prince, who was acquainted 
with the Muses, and accustomed only to what was excellent, — 
stept forth in much freer attitude, secure of his position and 
himself, than the poor fugitive under ban of law had done. 

''Out of this, however, and the fact resulting from it, that 
he now assumed a more decisive form of speech in the Period- 
ical ' Thalia ' founded by him, and therein spared the players 
as little as the public, tiiere grew for him so many and such 
irritating brabbles and annoyances that he determined to 
quit his connection with the Theatre, leave Mannheim alto- 
gether; and, at Leipzig with his new title of Bath, to begin 
a new honorable career* So soon as the necessary moneya 
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and advices from his friend [Ktfmer] had anriyed, ha i^ 
paired thither^ end of March 1785; and remained there all 
the summer. In October of the same year, he followed his 
friend K5rner to Dresden; and found in the family of this 
just-minded, dear-seeing man the purest and warmest sympa- 
thy for himself and his fortunes. The year 1787 led him at 
last to Weimar. But here too he had still long to struggle, 
under the pressure of poverty and want of many things, while 
the world, in ever-increasing admiration, was resounding with 
his name, till, in 1789, his longing for a civic existence, and 
therewith the intensest wish of his Parents, was fulfilled. 

''Inexpressible was the joy of the now elderly Father to 
see his deeply beloved Son, after so many roamings, mis- 
chances and battles, at last settled as Professor in Jena; 
and soon thereafter, at the side of an excellent Wife, happy 
at a hearth of his own. The economic circumstances of the 
Bon were now also shaped to the Father's satisfaction. If his 
College salary was small, his literary labors, added thereto^ 
yielded him a sufficient income ; his Wife moreover had come 
to him quite fitted out, and her Mother had given all that 
belongs to a household. ' Our economical adjustment,' writes 
Schiller to his Father, some weeks after their marriage, * has 
fallen out, beyond all my wishes, well; and the order, the 
digni^ which I see around me here serves greatly to exhilar 
rate my mind. Gould you but for a moment get to me^ you 
would rejoice at the happiness of your Son.' 

'' Well satisfied and joyful of heart, from this time, the 
Father's eye followed his Son's career of greatness and re- 
nown upon which the admired Poet every year stepped on- 
wards, powerfuler, and richer in results, without ever, even 
transiently, becoming strange to his Father's house and hie 
kindred there. Quite otherwise, all letters of the Son to 
Father and Mother bear the evident stamp of true-hearted, 
grateful and pious filial love. He took, throughout, the 
heartiest share in all, even the smallest, events that befell 
in his Father's house; and in return communicated to his 
loved ones all of his own history that could soothe and 
gratify them. Of this the following Letter, written by himy 
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26di October, 1791, on receipt of a case of wine sent from 
home, famishes a convincing proof : — 

'Dbarbst Father, — I haye jast returned with my dear Lotte 
from Rudolstadt [her native place], where I was passing part of my 
holidays; and find your Letter. Thousand thanks for the thrioe- 
welcome news you give me there, of the improving health of our 
dear Mother, and of the general welfiue of yon alL The conviction 
that it goes well with you, and that none of my dear loved ones is 
raffering, heightens for me the happiness which I enjoy here at the 
side of my dear Lotte. 

* You are earefdl, even at this great distance, for your children, and 
gladden our Httle household with gifts. Heartiest thanks from us both 
for the Wine yon have sent; and with the earliest carriage-post the 
Reinwalds shall have their share. Day after to-morrow we will cele- 
brate your Birthday as if you were present, and with our whole heart 
drink your health. 

* Here I send yon a little production of my pen, which may perhaps 
give pleasure to my dear Mother and Sbters; for it should be at least 
written for ladies. In the year 1790 Wieland edited the Hiatorieci 
CdkndaTf and hi this of 1791 and in the 1792 that will follow, I have 
undertaken the task. Insignificant as a Calendar seems to be, it is that 
kind of book which the Publishers can circulate the most extensively, 
and which accordingly brings them the best payment. To the Authors 
also they can, accordingly, offer much more. For this Essay on the 
Umiy'Tean War they have given me 80 Louis-d'or, and I have in 
the middle of my Lectures written it in four weeks. Print, copper> 
plates, binding. Author's honorarium cost the Publisher 4,500 reich$' 
thaler [£675], and he counts on a sale of 7,000 copies or more. 

* 28t^ To-day,' so he continues, after some remarks on a good old 
friend of his Father's, written after interruption, — 'To-day is your 
Birthday, dearest Father, which we both celebrate with a jAoqb Joy 
that Heaven has still preserved you sound and happy for us thus far. 
May Heaven still watch over your dear life and your health, and pre- 
serve yoor days to the latest age, that so your grateful Son may be 
able to spread, with all the power he has, Joy and contentment over 
the evening of yonr life, and pay the debts of filial duty to yon I 

' Farewell, my dearest Father; loving kisses to our dearest Mother 

and my dear Sisters. We will soon write again. 

'The Wine has arrived in good condition; once moce receive out 

hearty thanks. — Tour greatful and obedient Son 

' Fribdbich.' 
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(<In the beginning of this year (1791) the Poet had been 
seized with a violent and daogeroos affection of the ohest* 
The immediate danger was now over; bnt his bodily health 
waSy for the rest of his life, shattered to min, and reqaired, 
for the time comings especially for the time just oomCi all man- 
ner of soft treatment and repose. The worsts therefore, was 
to be feared if his friends and he could not manage to place 
him, for the next few years, in a position fireer from economie 
cares than now. Unexpectedlyi in this difficulty, help mp^ 
peaied out of Denmark. Two warm admirers of Schillar'a 
genius, the then hereditary Prince of Holatein-Augoatenlmrg 
[Grandfather of the Prince Christian now, 1872; conspionons 
in our English Court], and Count yon Sohimmelmana, of- 
fered the Poet a pension of 1,000 thalers [£150] for three 
years ; and this with a fineness and delicacy of manner, which 
touched the recipient more even than the offer itself did, and 
moved him to immediate assent. The Pension was to remain 
a seeret; but how could Schiller prevail on himself to be 
silent of it to his Parents 7 With tears of thankfulneta the 
Parents received this glad message; in their pious minds 
they gathered out of this the beneficent oonviotion that their 
Son's heavy sorrows, and the danger in which his life hung, 
had only been decreed by ProTidence to set in its rig^ 
light the love and yeneration which he far and near en- 
joyed. Schiller himself this altogether unexpected proof of 
tenderest sympathy in his fate visibly cheered, and strength* 
ened 'even in health ; at lowest, the strength of his spirit^ 
which now felt itself free from outward embanassment^ 
subdued under it the weakness of his body. 



^Ta the middle of the year 1793^ the love of his natlw 
oountiy, and the longing after his kindred, became so livefy 
in him that he determined, with his Wife, to visit Swafaia. 
He writes to KOmer : * The Swabian, whom I thought I had 
altogether got done with, stirs himself strongly in me; but 
indeed I haye been eleyen years parted from Swabia; and 
Tharingen is not the country in which I can forget it' In 
Aognst he set out^ and halted first in the then Bmehsiadi 
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[Imperial Frde-town] Heilbronn, where he f onnd the friend- 
liest reeeption; and enjoyed the first indescribable emotion 
in seeing again his Parents, Sisters and early friends. * My 
dear ones/ writes he to K5mer, 27th Angos^ from Heilbronn, 
<I foond well to do, and, as then canst suppose, greatly re* 
joioed to meet me again. My Eather, in his seventieth year, 
is the image of a healthy old age ; and any one who did not 
know his years would not count them abore sixty. He is in 
continual activity, and this it is which keeps him healthy and 
youthful.' In large draughts the robust old man enjoyed the 
pleasure, long forborne, of gazing into the eyes of his Son, 
who now stood before him a completed man. He knew not 
whether more to admire than love him ; for, in his whole ap- 
pearance, and all his speeches and doings, there stamped itself 
a powerful lofty spirit, a tender loving heart, and a pure noble 
character. His youthful fire was softened, a mild seriousness 
and a friendly dignity did not leave him even in jest ; instead 
of his old neglect in dress, there had come a dignified ele- 
gance ; and his lean figure and his . pale face completed the 
interest of his look. To this was yet added the almost 
wonderful gift of conversation upon the objects that were 
dear to him, whenever he was not borne down by attacks of 
illness. 

''From Heilbronn, soon after his arrival, Schiller wrote to 
Duke Karl, in the style of a grateful former Pupil, whom con- 
tradictory circumstances had pushed away from his native 
oountry. He got no answer from the Duke ; but from Stutt- 
gaid friends he did get sure tidings that the Duke, on receipt 
of this Letter, had publicly said. If Schiller came into WUr- 
temberg Territory, he, the Duke, would take no notice. To 
Schiller Senior, too, he had at the same time granted the 
humble petition that he might have leave to visit his Son in 
Heilbronn now and then. 

TTnder these circumstances, Schiller, perfectly secure, 
visited Ludwigsburg and even Solitflde, without^ as he him- 
self expressed it, asking permission of the ' SchwabenkSnig.' 
And, in September, in the near prospect of his Wife's confine* 
ment, he went altogether to Ludwigsburg, where he was a 
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good deal nearer to his kindred ; and moreoyer, in the clem 
Court-Doctor von Hoven, a friend of his youth, hoped to find 
counsel, help and enjoyment. Soon after his removal, Schiller 
had, in the birth of his eldest Son, Karl, the sweet happiness 
of first paternal joy ; and with delight saw fulfilled what he 
had written to a friend shortly before his departure from 
Jena : 'I shall taste the joys of a Son and of a Father, and 
it will, between these two feelings of Nature, go right well 
with me.' 

'^ The Duke, ill of gout, and perhaps feeling that death was 
nigh, seemed to make a point of strictly ignoring Schiller ; and 
laid not the least hindrance in his way. On the contrary, 
he granted Schiller Senior, on petition, the permission to make 
use of a certain Bath as long as he liked ; and this Bath lay 
so near Ludwigsburg that he could not but think the mean- 
ing merely was, that the Father wished to be nearer his Son. 
Absence was at once granted by the Duke, useful and neces- 
sary as the elder Schiller always was to him at home. For 
the old man, now Major Schiller, still carried on his oyeii- 
seeing of the Ducal Gardens and Nurseries at Solitttde, and 
his punctual diligence, fidelity, intelligence and o*ther excel- 
lences in that function had long been recognized. 

'<In a few weeks after, 24th October, 1793, Duke Karl 
died ; and was, fay his illustrious Pupil, regarded as in some 
sort a paternal friend. Schiller thought only of the great 
qualities of the deceased, and of the good he had done him; 
not of the great &ults which as Sovereign, and as man, he had 
manifested. Only to his most familiar friend did he write: 
' The death of old Herod has had no infiuence either on me or 
my Family, — except indeed that all men who had immediately 
to do with that Sovereign Herr, as my Father had, are glad 
now to have the prospect of a man before them. That the 
new Duke is, in every good, and also in every bad meaning of 
the word.' Withal, however, his Father, to whom naturally 
the &vor of the new Duke, Ludwig Eugen, was of importance, 
could not persuade Schiller to welcome him to the Sovereignty 
with a poem. To Schiller's feelings it was unendurable to 
awaken, for the sake of an external advantage from the 
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new Lord) any suspioions as if he welcomed the death oi 
the old'' ^ 

Christophiiie, Schiller's eldest Sister, whom he always loved 
the most, was not here in Swabia ; — long hundred miles away, 
poor Christophine, with her sickly and gloomy Husband at 
Meiningen, these ten years past! — but the younger two, 
Luise and Nanette, were with him, the former daily at his 
hand. Luise was then twenty-seven, and is described as an 
excellent domestic creature, amiable, affectionate, even enthu* 
siastic ; yet Who at an early period, though full of admiration 
about her Brother and his affairs, had turned all her faculties 
and tendencies upon domestic practicality, and the satisfaction 
of being useful to her loved ones in their daily life and wants.' 
'^ Her element was altogether house-management ; the aim of 
her endeavor to attain the virtues by which she saw her pious 
Mother made happy herself, in making others happy in the 
narrow indoor kingdom. This quiet household vocation, with 
its manifold labors and its simple joys, was Luise's world; 
beyond which she needed nothing and demanded nothing. 
From her Father she had inherited this feeling for the prac- 
tical, and this restless activity ; from the Mother her piety, 
compassion and kindliness; from both, the love of order, 
regularity and contentment Luise, in the weak state of 
Schiller's Wife's health, was right glad to take charge of her 
Brother's housekeeping; and, first at Heilbronn and then at 
Ludwigsburg, did it to the complete satisfaction both of 
Brother and Sister-in-law. Schiller himself gives to Kdmer 
the grateful testimony, that she ^very well understands house- 
hold management.' 

^ In this daily relation with her delicate and loving Bro- 
ther, to whom Luise looked up with a sort of timid adoration, 
he became ever dearer to her ; with a silent delight, she would 
often look into the soft eyes of the great and wonderful man ; 
from whose powerful spirit she stood so distant, and to whose 
rich heart so near. All too rapidly for her flew by the bright 
days of his abode in his homeland, and long she looked after 
^Sm^p,mk * Ibid. p. ise et Mq^i 
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the yanished one with sad longing ; and SohiUer also felt hiifr 
self drawn closer to his Sister than before ; by whose silent 
faithful working his abode in Swabia had been made so 
smooth and agreeable.'' 

Nanette he had, as will by and by appear, seen at Jena, on 
her Mother's visit there, the year before;— with admiration 
and surprise he then saw the little creature whom he had left 
a pretty child of five years old, now become a blooming 
maiden, beautiful to eye and heart, and had often thought id 
her since. She too was often in his house, at present; a 
loTed and interesting object always. She had been a great 
success in the foreign Jena circle, last year; and had left 
bright memories there. This is what Baupe says afterwards^ 
of her appearance at Jena, and now in Schiller's temporaiy 
Swafaian home : — 

*^ She evinced the finest faculties of mind, and an uncom- 
mon receptivity and docility, and soon became to all that got 
acquainted with her a dear and precious object To declaim 
passages from her Brother's Poems was her greatest joy; 
she did her recitation well; and her Swabian accent and 
naivete of manner gave her an additional charm for her new 
relatives, and even exercised a beneficent influence on the 
Poef s own feelings. With hearty pleasure his beaming eyes 
rested often on the dear Swabian girl, who understood how 
to awaken in his heart the sweet tones of childhood and 
home. 'She is good,' writes he of her to his friend Ktfmer, 
* and it seems as if something could be made of her. She is 
yet much the child of nature, and that is still the best she 
could be, never having been able to acquire any reasonable 
culture.' With Schiller's abode in Swabia, from August, 179S, 
till May, 1794, Nanette grew still closer to his heart, and in 
his enlivening and inspiring neighborhood her spirit and 
character shot out so many rich blossoms, that Schiller 
on quitting his Father's house felt justified in the fair- 
est hopes for the future." Just before her visit to Jena, 
Schiller Senior writes to his Son : <' It is a great pity for 
Nanette that I cannot give her a better education. She has 
sense and talent and the best of hearts; much too of mj 
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dear Fritz's torn of mind, as he will himself see^ and be aUe 
to judge,"* 

^ For the rest^ on what childlike oonfidential terms Sohiller 
lived with his Parents at this time, one may see by the 
following Letter, of 8th Noyember, 1793, from Ladwiga* 
burg:— 

' Bight sorry am I, dearest Parents, that I shall not be able to cele- 
brate my Birthday, 11th November, along with yon. Bat I see weU 
that good Papa cannot rightly risk Jnst now to leave Solitiide at all, 
— a visit from the Dnke being expected there every day. On the 
whole, it does not altogether depend on the day on which one is te 
be merry with loved sools ; and every day on whidh I can be where my 
dear Parente are ehall be festal and welcome to me like a Birthday. 

'About the prsoioos little one here Mamma is not to be uneasy* 
[Here follow some more precise details about the health of this little 
Gk>ld Son ; omitted.] Of watching and nursiDg he has no lack ; that 
you may believe ; and he is indeed, a little leanness excepted, very lively 
and has a good appetite. 

* I have been, since I made an excursion to Stuttgard, tolerably well ; 
and have employed this favorable time to get a little forward in my 
various employments which have been lying waste so long. For this 
whole week, I have been very Aligent, and getting on briskly. This 
is also the cause that I have not written to you. I am always su- 
premely happy when I am busy and my labor speeds. 

* For your so precious Portrait I thank you a thousand times, dearest 
Father: yet glad as I am to possess this memorial of you, much g^- 
der still am I that Providence has granted me to have you yourself, and 
to live in your neighborhood. But we must profit better by this good 
time, and no longer make such pauses before coming together agiun. 
If you once had seen the Duke at Solitiide and known how you stand 
ynih him, there would be, I think, no difficulty in a short absence of a 
lew days, especially at this season of the year. I will send up the car- 
riage [hired at Jena for the visit thither and back] at the very first op- 
portunity, end leave it with you, to be ready always when you can 



'My and an our hearty and childlike salutations to you both, and te 
the good Nane [Nanette] my brotherly salutatkm. 
' Hoping soon for a JoyM meeting, —Tour obedient Son, 

'Fbudbioh Schujjb/ 

, pp. 140, ISO 
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''In the new-year time, 1794, Schiller spent seTeral agre» 
able weeks in Stnttgard ; whither he had gone primarily on 
account of some family matter which had required settling 
there. At least he informs his friend Kdmer, on the 17th 
March, from Stuttgard, ' I hope to be not quite useless to my 
Father here, though, from the connections in which I stand, I 
can expect nothing for myself.' 

''By degrees, however, the sickly, often-ailing Poet began to 
long again for a quiet, uniform way of life ; and this feeling, 
daily strengthened by the want of intellectual conversation, 
which had become a necessary for him, grew at length so 
strong, that he, with an alleyiated heart, thought of departure 
from his Birth-land, and of quitting his loved ones ; glad that 
Providence had granted him again to possess his Parents and 
Sisters for months long, and to live in their neighborhood. 
He gathered himself into readiness for the journey back ; and 
returned, first to his original quarters at Heilbronn, and, in 
May, 1794» with Wife and Child, to Jena. 

"Major Schiller, whom the joy to see his Son and Orand- 
son seemed to have made young again, lived with fresh pleasure 
in his idyllic calling; and in free hours busied himself with 
writing down his twenty years' experiences in the domain of 
garden- and tree-culture, — in a Work, the printing and pub- 
lication of which were got managed for him by his renowned 
Son. In November, 1794, he was informed that the young 
Publisher of the first Musen-Almanach had accepted his MS. 
for an honorarium of twenty-four Karelins ; and that the same 
was already gone to press. Along with this, the good old Ma- 
jor was valued by his Prince, and by all who knew him. His 
subordinates loved him as a just impartial man; feared him, 
too, however, in his stringent love of order. Wife and children 
showed him the most reverent regard and tender love ; but the 
Son was the ornament of his old age. He lived to see the 
full renown of the Poet, and his close connection with Qoethe, 
through which he was to attain complete mastership and last* 
ing composure. With hands quivering for joy the old man 
grasped the MSS. of his dear Son; which from Jena, vU 
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Ootta's Stattgard Warehouses, were before all things trans- 
mitted to him. In a paper from his hand, which is still in 
existence, there is found a touching expression of thanks, 
That God had given him such a joy in his Son. 'And Thou 
Being of all beings,' says he in the same, ' to Thee did I pray, 
at the birth of my one Son, that Thou wouldst supply to him 
in strength of intellect and faculty what I, from want of learn- 
ing, could not furnish ; and Thou hast heard me. Thanks to 
Thee, most merciful Being, that Thou hast heard the prayer 
of a mortal!' 

^ Schiller had left his loved ones at Solitude whole and well ; 
and with the firm hope that he woiild see them all again. And 
the next-following years did pass untroubled over the prosper- 
ous Family. But < ill-luck,' as the proverb says, 'comes with 
a long stride.' In the Spring of 1796, when the French, under 
Jourdan and Moreau, had overrun South Grermany, there 
reached Schiller, on a sudden, alarming tidings from Solitttde. 
In the Austrian chief Hospital, which had been established 
in the Castle there, an epidemic fever had broken out; and 
had visited the Schiller Family among others. The youngest 
Daughter Nanette had sunk under this pestilence, in the flower 
of her years ; and whilst the second Daughter Luise lay like 
to die of the same, the Father also was laid bedrid with gout 
For fear of infection, nobody except the Doctors would risk 
himself at Solitttde ; and so the poor weakly Mother stood for- 
saken there, and had, for months long, to bear alone the whole 
burden of the household distress. Schiller felt it painfully 
that he was unable to help his loved ones, in so terrible a 
posture of a&irs ; and it cost him great effort to hide these 
feelings from his friends. In his pain and anxiety, he turned 
himself at last to his eldest Sister Christophine, Wife of Hof- 
rath Beinwald in Meiningen ; and persuaded her to go to Soli- 
tttde to comfort and support her people there. Had not the 
true Sister-heart at once acceded to her Brother's wishes, he 
had himself taken the firm determination to go in person to 
Swabia, in the middle of May, and bring his Family away from 
Solitttde, and make arrangements for their nursing and aocom* 
modation. The news^of his Sister's setting out relieved him 
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of a great and continnal anxiety. ' Heaven Uess tlieey' writes 
he to her on the 6th May, ' for thia proof of thy filial Ioyo.' 
He earnestly entreats her to prerent his dear Parents from 
delaying^ out of thrifty any wholesome means of improrement 
to their health ; and declares himself ready, with joy, to bear 
all ooetSi those of travelling induded : she is to draw on Cotta 
in Tubingen for whatever money she needs. Her Husband 
slao he thanks, in a cordial Letter, for his consent to this 
journey of his Wife. 

^ July 11, 1796, was bom to the Poet^ who had been in much 
tnmble about his own household for some time, his second 
Son, Ernst. Great fears had been entertained for the Mother; 
which proving groundless, the happy event lifted a heavy bur- 
den from his heart ; and he again took courage and hope. But 
soon after, on the l£th August, he writes again to the faithful 
Kilmer about his kinsfolk in Swabia : ' From the War we have 
not suffered so much; but all the more from the condition of 
my Father, who, broken down under an obstinate and painful 
disease, is slowly wending towards death. How sad this fact 
is^ thou mayest think.' 

'< Within few weeks after, 7th September, 1796, the Fiather 
died; in his seventy-third year, after a sick-bed of eight 
months. Though his departure could not be reckoned other 
than a blessing, yet the good Son was deeply shattered by the 
news of it. What his filially faithful soul suffered, in these 
painful days, is touchingly imaged in two Letters, which may 
here make a fitting close to this Life-sketch of Schiller's 
Father. It was twelve days after his Father's death when ha 
wrote to his Brother-in-law, Beinwald, in Meiningen : — 

'Thoa haat hare newt, dear Brother, of the rdeaae of oar good 
Father ; which, much as it had to be expected, nay wished, haa deepl/ 
afieoled ua alL The oonduBion of so long and withal ao aetiTe a life is, 
even for bystanders, a toaching object : what must it be to those whom 
it BO neariy oonoerns f I have to tear myself away from thinking of this 
painftil loss, since it is my part to help the dear remaining onea. It 
is a great comfort to thy Wife that she has been able to eontfarae and 
Ibl0 her danghteriy doty tiU her Father's last release. She would 
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nayer have ooDSoled herself, had he died a few days after her departnre 
home. 

' Thoa nnderstandeet how in the first days of thie hXal hreach among 
1M« while 80 many painful things storm in npon our good Mother, thy 
Chiistophine eonld not have left, even had the Post heen in free oonrse. 
But this still remains stopped, and we most wait the War-events on the 
Franeonian, Swabian and Palatinate borders. How much this absence 
of thy Wife must afflict, I feel along with thee ; but who can fight 
against snch a chain of inevitable destinies t Alas, pablio and uni- 
versal disorder rolls up into itself our private events too, in the fintalest 
way. 

' Thy Wife longs from her heart for home ; and she only the more 
deserves our regard that she, against her inclination and her interest, 
resolved to be led only by the thought of her filial duties. Now, how- 
ever, she certainly will not delay an hour longer with her return, the 
instant it can be entered upon without danger and impossibility. Com- 
fort her too when thou writest to her ; it grieves her to know thee !br- 
itken, and to have no power to help thee. 

* Fare right weD, dear Brother. — Thine, Sohillbr.' 

''Nearly at the same time he wiote to his Mother: — 

' Grieved to the heart, I take up the pen to lament with you and my 
dear Sisters the loss we have just sustained. In truth, for a good while 
past I have expected nothing else : but when the inevitable actually 
comes, it is always a sad and overwhelming stroke. To think that 
one who was so dear to us, whom we hung upon with the feelings of 
early childhood, and also in later years were bound to by respect and 
love, that such an object is gone from the world, that with all our striv- 
ing we cannot bring it back, — to think of this is always something 
frightful. And when, like you, my dearest best Mother, one has shared 
with the lost Friend and Husband joy and sorrow for so many long 
yean, the parting is all the painfuler. Even when I look away from 
what the good Father that is gone was to myself and to us all, I cannot 
without moumfiil emotion contemplate the close of so steadfast and ac- 
tive a life, which God continued to him so long, in such soundness of 
body and mind, and which he managed so honorably and welL Yes 
truly, it is not a small thing to hold out so fiutbfully upon so long and 
toilsome a course ; and like him, in his seventy-third year, to part from 
the world in so childlike and pure a mood. Might I but, if it cost me 
all his sorrows, pass away from my life as innocently as he bom his I 
lib is so severe a trial ; and the advantages which P^vidence; in some 
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r egpeo tB , may bave granted me compared with him, are Jointd with m» 
many dangers for the heart and for its tme peace! 

' I will not attempt to comfort yon and my dear Sisters. Yoo all 
fbely like me, how mach we have lost ; bat yon feel also that Death 
alone coold end these long sorrows. With onr dear Father it is now 
well ; and we shall all follow him ere long. Never shall the image of 
him fade from onr hearts ; and oar giief for him can only anite as still 
doser together. 

' Five or six yean ago it did not seem likely that yoa, my dear 
oneS| shoald, after soch a loss, find a Friend in yonr Brother, — that I 
shoold survive oar dear Father. Ood has ordered it otherwise; and 
He giants me the Joy to feel that I may still be something to yoo. 
How ready I am thereto, I need not assare yoa. We all of as laiow 
one another in this respeet, and are onr dear Father's not anwoithy 
ohildran."' 

Thia eameat and manfal lamentation, whioh oontaina also 
a jnat reoognition of the object lamented, may aerve to prove, 
think Saupe and others, what is very evident, that Caspar 
Schiller, with his stiff, military regulations, spirit of discipline 
and ragged, angular ways, was, after all, the proper Father 
for a wide-flowing, sensitive, enthusiastic, somewhat lawless 
Friedrich Schiller; and did beneficently compress him into 
something of the shape necessary for his task in this worUL 



n. THE MOTHER. 

Of Schiller's Mother, Elisabetha Dorothea Eodweis, bom at 
Marbacb, 1733, the preliminary particulars have been given 
above : That she was the daughter of an Innkeeper, Wood* 
measurer and Baker; prosperous in the place when Schiller 
Senior first arrived thero. We should have added, what Saupe 
omits, that the young Surgeon boarded in their house; and 
that by the term Woodmeasurer {HolzmesMTf Measurer of 
Wood) is signified an Official Person appointed not only to 
meatnre and divide into portions the wood supplied aa foal 
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from the Ducal or Royal Forests, bat to be responsible also 
for payment of the same. Li which latter cajiacity, Kodweis, 
as Father Schiller insintiates, was rash, imprudent and un- 
lucky, and at one time had like to have involved that pru- 
dent^ parsimonious Son-in-law in his disastrous economics. 
We have also said what Elisabetha's comely looks were, 
and particular features; pleasing and hopeful, more and 
more, to the strict young Surgeon, daily observant of her and 
them. 

** In her circle," Saupe continues, *' she was thought by her 
early playmates a kind of enthusiast ; because she, with aver- 
age faculties of understanding combined deep feeling, true 
piety and love of Nature, a talent for Music, nay even for 
Poetry. But perhaps it was the very reverse qualities in her, 
the fact namely that what she wanted in culture, and it may 
be also in clearness and sharpness of understanding, was so 
richly compensated by warmth and lovingness of character, — 
perhaps it was this which most attracted to her the heart of 
her deeply reasonable Husband. And never had he cause to 
repent his choice. For she was, and remained, as is unani- 
mously testified of her by trustworthy witnesses, an unpre- 
tending, soft and dutiful Wife ; and, as all her Letters testify, 
had the tenderest mother-heart. She read a good deal, even 
after her marriage, little as she had of time for reading. 
Favorite Books with her were those on Natural History ; but 
she liked best of all to study the Biographies of famous men, 
or to dwell in the spiritual poetizing of an Utz, a Grellert and 
Elopstock. She also liked, and in some measure had the 
power, to express her own feelings in verses ; which, with all 
their simplicity, show a sense for rhythm and some expertness 
in diction. Here is one instance ; her salutation to the Hus- 
band who was her First-love, on New Tear's Day, 1767, the 
ninth year of their as yet childless marriage : — 

'Ob, ooold I bat have foand forget-me-not in the Valley, 
And roMs beside it ! Then had I plaited thee 
In fragrant blosBoins the garland for this New Year, 
Which is still brighter to me than that of cor Biarriage 
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'I grumble, in troth, that the oold North now governs tmp 
And ererj flowret'B bad is freezing in the oold earth I 
Tet one tiling does not freeze, I mean my loving heart; 
Thine that is, and shares with thee its Jojs and sorows.' > 

^The Seven-Years War threw the young Wife into maai- 
fold anxiety and agitation ; espeoially since she had become a 
Mother, and in fear for the life of her tenderly loved Husband, 
had to tremble for the Father of her children too. To this cir- 
cumstance Chnstophine ascribes, certainly with some ground, 
the world-important fact that her Brother had a much weaker 
constitution than herself. He had in fact been almost bom 
in a camp. In late Autumn, 1769, the Infantry Regiment of 
Major-Oeneral Bomann, in which Caspar Schiller was then a 
Lieutenant, had, for sake of the Autumn Manceuvres of the 
Wttrtemberg Soldiery, taken Camp in its native region. The 
Mother had thereupon set out from Marbaoh to visit her long- 
absent Husband in the Camp ; and it was in bis tent that she 
felt the first symptoms of her travail. She rapidly hastened 
back to Marbach ; and by good luck still reached her Father's 
house in the Market-place there, near by the great Fountain ; 
where she, on the 11th November, was delivered of a Boy. 
For almost four years the little Friedrich with Christophine 
and Mother continued in the house of the well-contented 
Grandparents (who had not yet fallen poor), under her exclu- 
sive care. With self-sacrificing love and careful fidelity, she 
nursed her little Boy; whose tender body had to suffer not 
only from the common ailments of children, but was heavily 
visited with fits of cramp. In a beautiful region, on the bosom 
of a tender Mother, and in these first years far from the ove^ 

^ Ohauu^ dbcA tm Thai VeryiMtmeinntck gefimdem 
Dnd Rmm nebenbei! Dann hat' i<A Dir gemmdm 
In BlMmduft dm KranM «u dienaa wmm Jakr, 
Dtr folAMf Nool aUdtram Hochuittag^ war, 

Jck tOme, traim, dan itxt der halu iVoivf rtgm^ 
Undjmle$ BlUmtAen$ JTctm in halter Erdefiumit 
Do€k emeufiitrti niehi, et itt wmn Uehmd Btra; 
Piin Mt m, rteJr wADirdk Frwden mnddm 8rlkwmni 
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light of a rigorouB Father^ the Child grew np, and unfolded 
himflelf under oheerftd and harmonions impressione. 

^ On the return of his Father from the War, little Fritz, now 
foor years old, was quite the image of his Mother ; long-nedked, 
freoUed and reddish-haired like her. It was the pious Mother's 
work, too, that a feeling of religion, early and vivid, displayed 
itself in him. The easily receptive Boy was indeed keenly 
attentive to all that his Father, in their Family-circle, read to 
them, and inexhaustible in questions till he had rightly caught 
the meaning of it : but he listened with most eagerness when 
his Father read passages from the Bible, or vocally uttered 
them in prayer. * It was a touching sight,' sajrs his eldest 
Sister, 'the expression of devotion on the dear little Child's 
countenance. With its blue eyes directed towards Heaven, its 
high-blond hair about the clear brow, and its fast-clasped little 
hands. It was like an angel's head to look upon.' 

''With Father's return, the happy Mother conscientiously 
shared with him the difficult and important business of bring- 
ing up their Son ; and both in union worked highly beneficially 
for his spiritual development The practical and rigorous 
Father directed his chief aim to developing the Boy's intellect 
and character; the mild, pious, poetic-minded Mother, on the 
other hand, strove for the ennobling nurture of his temper and 
his imagination. It was almost exclusively owing to her that 
his religious feeling, his tender sense of all that was good and 
beantifol, his love of mankind, tolerance, and capability of 
self-sacrifice, in the circle of his Sisters and playmates, dis- 
tinguished the Boy. 

" On Sunday afternoons, when she went to walk with both 
the Children, she was wont to explain to them the Church- 
Qospel of the day. 'Once,' so stands it in Christophine's 
Memorials, 'when we two, as children, had set out walking 
with dear Manuna to see our Orandparents, she took the way 
from Ludwigsburg to Marbaoh, which leads straight over the 
Hill,' a walk of some four miles. ' It was a beautiful Easter 
Monday, and our Mother related to us the history of the two 
Disciples to whom, on their journey to Emmaus, Jesus had 
joined himself. Her speech and narrative grew ever more 
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isBpiied ; and when we got upon the Hill, we were all bo much 
affected that we knelt down and prayed. This Hill became 
a Tabor to us.' 

<< At other times she entertained the children with fairy-tales 
and magic histories. Already while in Lorch she had likewise 
led the Boy, so far as his power of comprehension and her 
own knowledge permitted, into the domains of Grerman Poetry. 
Klopstock's MesstaSf Opitz's Poems, Paul Gerhard's and Gel* 
lert's pious Songs, were made known to him in this tender age, 
through his Mother ; and were, for that reason, doubly dear. 
At one time also the artless Mother made an attempt on him 
with Hof mannswaldau ; ' but the sugary and windy tone of him 
hurt the tender poet-feeling of the Boy. With smiling dislike 
he pushed the Book away ; and afterwards was wont to remark, 
when, at the new year, rustic congratulants with their foolish 
rhymes would too liberally present themselves, 'Mother, there 
is a new Hof mannswaldau at the door I ' Thus did the excel- 
lent Mother guide forward the soul of her docile Boy, with 
Bible-passages and Church-symbols, with tales, histories and 
poems, into gradual form and stature. Never forgetting, 
withal, to awaken and nourish his sense for the beauties of 
Nature. Before long, Nature had become his dearest abode; 
and only love of that could sometimes tempt ^^rn to little 
abridgments of school-hours. Often, in the pretty region of 
Lorch, he wished the Sun good-night in open song ; or with 
childish pathos summoned Stuttgard's Painters to represent 
the wondrous formation and glorious coloring of the sunset 
clouds. If, in such a humor, a poor roan met h\m^ his over- 
flowing little heart would impel him to the most active pity ; 
and he liberally gave away whatever he had by him and thought 
he could dispense with. The Father, who, as above indicated, 
never could approve or even endure such unreasonable giving 
up of one's feelings to effeminate impressions, was apt to inter* 
vene on these occasions, even with manual punishment, — unless 
the Mother were at hand to plead the little culprit off. 

^ A once calebmtod Sflesias of the nth centarj, distingnished for his blue* 
tavoos enggeiBtioiii, numb-looted caprioles, sad tearing of a paarion to lap; 
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*Bat nothing did the Mother forward with more eagerness, 
by every opportunity, than the kindling inclination of her Son 
to beoome a Preacher ; which even showed itself in his sports. 
Mother or Sister had to put a little cowl on his head, and pin 
round him by way of surplice a bit of black apron ; then would 
he mount a chair and begin earnestly to preach ; ranging to- 
gether in his own way, not without some traces of coherency, 
all that he had retained from teaching and church-yisiting 
in this kind, and interweaving it with verses of songs. The 
Mother, who listened attentively and with silent joy, put a 
higher meaning into this childish play ; and, in though^ saw 
her Son already stand in the Pulpit, and work, rich in bless- 
ings, in a spiritual office. The spiritual profession was at that 
time greatly esteemed, and gave promise of an honorable exist- 
ence. Add to this, that the course of studies settled for young 
Wtirtemberg Theologians not only offered important pecuniary 
furtherances and advantages, but also morally the fewest 
dangers. And thus the prudent and withal pious Father, too, 
saw no reason to object to this inclination of the Son and wish 
of the Mother. 

** It had almost happened, however, that tiie Latin School in 
Ludwigsburg (where our Fritz received the immediately pre- 
paratory teaching for his calling) had quite disgusted him with 
his destination for theology. The Teacher of Beligion in the 
Institute, a narrow-minded, angry-tempered Pietist," as we 
have seen, '^used the sad method of tormenting his scholars 
with continual rigorous, altogether soulless, drillings and train- 
ings in matters of mere creed; nay he threatened often to whip 
them thoroughly, if, in the repetition of the catechism, a single 
word were wrong. And thus to the finely sensitive Boy in- 
stmotion was making hateful to him what domestic influences 
had made dear. Yet these latter did outweigh and overcome, 
in the end; and he remained faithful to his purpose of follow- 
ing a spiritual career. 

^ When young Schiller, after the completion of his course 
at the Latin School, 1777, was to be confirmed, his Mother and 
her Husband came across to Ludwigsburg the day before that 
solemn ceremony. Just on their arrival, she saw her Son 
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WBadering idle and onoonoemed about the stzeets; and im- 
pressively represented to him how greatly his indifferenoe to 
the highest and most solemn transaction of his young life 
tEOubled her. Struck and afiFected hereby, the Boy withdrew ; 
and, after a few hours, handed to his Parents a German Poenii 
ezpressiye of his feelings over the approaching renewal of his 
baptismal covenant. The Fftther, who either hadn't known 
the occasion of this, or had looked upon his Son's idling on 
the street with less severe eyes, was highly astonished, and 
received him mockingly with the question, * Hast thou lost thy 
senses, Fritz ? ' The Mother, on the other hand, was visibly 
rejoiced at that poetic outpouring, and with good cause. For, 
apart from all other views of the matter, she recognized in it 
how firmly her Son's inclination was fixed on the study of 
Theology. — [This anecdote, if it were of any moment what- 
ever, appears to be a little doubtful.] 

''The painfuler, therefore, was it to the Mother's heart when 
her Son, at the inevitable entrance into the Elarl's School, had 
to give up Theology ; and renounce withal, for a long time, if 
not forever, her farther guidance and influence. But she was 
too pious not to recognize by degrees, in this change also, a 
Higher Hand; and could trustfully expect the workings of 
the same. Besides, her Son d^ng so tenderly to her, that at 
least there was no separation of him from the Mother's heart 
to be dreaded. The heart-warm attachment of childish years 
to the creed taught him by his Mother might, and did, vanish, 
but not the attachment to his Mother herself, whose dear image 
often enough charmed back the pious sounds and forms of early 
days, and for a time scared away doubts and unbelief. 

'' Tears came and went ; and Schiller, at last, about the end 
of 1780, stept out of the Academy, into the actual world, which 
he as yet knew only by hearsay. Delivered from that long 
unnatural constraint of body and spirit, he gave free course to 
his fettered inclinations ; and sought, as in Poetry so also in 
Life, unlimited freedom ! The tumults of passion and youthful 
buoyancy, after so long an imprisonment, had their sway ; and 
embarrassments in money, tiieir natural consequenoe, often 
brought him into very sad moods. 
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^In this season of time, so dangerous for the moral poriiy 
of the young man, his Mother again was his good Gtenius : a 
warning and request^ in her soft tone of love suffioed to recall 
youthful levity within the barriers again, and restore the bal« 
anoe. She anxiously oontrived, too, that the Son, often and 
willini^y, visited his Father's house. Whenever Schiller had 
decided to give himself a good day, he wandered out with some 
friend as far as Solitude. [Only some four or five miles.] 
^ What a baking and a roasting then went on by that good 
soul,' says one who witnessed it, ' for the dear Prodigy of a 
Son and the comrade who had come with him; for whom the 
good Mother never could do enough I Kever have I seen a 
better maternal hearty a more excellent, more domestic, more 
womanly woman.' 

'' The admiring recognition which the Son had already found 
among his youthful friends, and in wider circles, was no less 
grateful to her heart than the gradual perception that his pow- 
erful soul, welling forth from the interior to the outward man, 
diffused itself into his very features, and by degrees even ad* 
vantageously altered the curvatures and the form of his body. 
His &oe about this time got rid of its freckles and irregular* 
ities of skin; and strikingly improved, moreover, by the dr- 
oumstaaoe that the hitherto ratiier drooping nose gradually 
acquired its later aquiline form. And withal, the youthful 
Poet^ with the growing consciousness of his strength and of 
his worth, assumed an imposing outward attitude ; so that a 
witty Stuttgard Lady, whose house Schiller often walked past^ 
said of him : 'Begimenfs Dr. SchiUer steps out as if the Duke 
were one of his inferior servants ! ' 

^ The indescribable impression which the JSoMstv, the gigan* 
tie first-born of a Karl's Scholar, made in Stuttgard, communi- 
cated itself to the Mother too ; innocently she gave herself up 
to the delight of seeing her Son's name wondered at and 
celebrated; and was, in her Mothep*love, inventive enough 
to overcome all doubts and risks which threatened to dash her 
joy. By Christophine's mediations, and from the Son him- 
self as well, she learned many a disquieting oironmstanoe, 
whidh for the present had to be carefully concealed from her 
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Husband ; bat nothing whatever oould shake her belief in her 
Son and his talent. Without murmur, with faithful trust in 
Qodf she resigned herself even to the bitter necessity of losing 
for a long time her only Son ; having once got to see, beyond 
disputing, that his purpose was firm to witiidraw himself by 
flight from the Duke's despotic interference with his poetical 
activity as well as with his practical procedures; and that 
this purpose of his was rigorously demanded by the dream* 
stances. Yet a sword went through her soul when Schiller, 
for the last time, appeared at Solitade, secreUy to take leave 
of her." Her feelings on this tragic occasion have been de> 
scribed above ; and may well be pictured as among the pain* 
fulest, tenderest and saddest that a Mother's heart could have 
to bear. Our Author continues : — 

^ In reality, it was to the poor Mother a hard and lament- 
able time. Bemembrance of the lately bright and safe-looking 
situation, now suddenly rent asunder and committed to the 
dubious unknown ; anxiety about their own household and the 
fate of her Son ; the Father's just anger, and perhaps some 
tacit self-reproach that she had favored a dangerous game by 
keeping it concealed from her honest-hearted Husband, — lay 
like crushing burdens on her heart And if many a thing 
did smooth itself and many a thing, which at first was to be 
feared, did not take place, one thing remained fixed contina* 
ally, — painful anxiety about her Son. To the afflicted Mother, 
in this heavy time, Frau von Wolzogen devoted the most sin^ 
cere and beneficent sympathy ; a Lady of singular goodness of 
heart, who, during Schiller's eight hidden months at Baaer- 
bach, frequentiy went out to see his Family at Solitude. By 
her oral reports about Schiller, whom she herself several times 
visited at Bauerbach, his Parents were more soothed than by 
his own somewnat excited Letters. With reference to this 
magnanimous service of friendship, Schiller wrote to her at 
Stuttgard in leoruary, 1783 : ' A Letter to my Parents is get- 
ting on its way: yet, much as I had to speak of you, I have 
said nothing whatever [from prudent motives] of your lafee 
appearance here, or of the joyful moments of our oonverasp 
tion together. You yourself still, therefore, have all that to 
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iell, and yon will presumably find a pair of attentiye hearers.' 
Fran von Wolzogen ventured also to apply to a high court lady, 
Countess von Hohenheim [Duke's finale in the iUicU way, 
whom he at length wedded], personally favorable to Schillery 
and to direct her attention, before all, upon the heavy-laden 
Parents. Nor was this without effect. For the Countess's 
persuasion seems essentially to have contributed to the result 
that Duke Karl, out of respect for the deserving Fathery left 
the evasion of his own Pupil unpunished. 

^'It must, therefore, have appeared to the still agitated 
Mother, who reverenced the Frau von Wolzogen as her help- 
ful guardian, a flagrant piece of ingratitude, when she leamt 
that her Son was allowing himself to be led into a passionate 
love for the blooming young Daughter of his Benefactress. 
She grieved and mourned in secret to see him exposed to new 
storms ; foreseeing clearly, in this passion, a ready cause for 
his removal from Bauerbach. To such agitations her body 
was no longer equal; a creeping, eating misery undermined 
her health. She wrote to her Son at Mannheim, with a soft 
shadow of reproof, that in this year, since his absence, she had 
become ten years older in health and looks. Not long after, 
she had actually to take to bed, because of painful cramps, 
which, proceeding from the stomach, spread themselves over 
breast, head, back and loins. The medicines which the Son, 
upon express account of symptoms by the Father, prescribed 
for her, had no effect By degrees, indeed, these cramps 
abated or left off ; but she tottered about in a state of sick- 
ness, years long : the suffering mind wonld not let the body 
come to strength. For though her true heart was filled with 
a pious love, which hopes all, believes and suffers all, yet she 
was neither blind to the faults of her Son, nor indifferent to 
the thought of seeing her Family's good repute and well-being 
threatened by his non-performances and financial confusions. 

''With the repose and peace which the news of her Son's 

appointment to Jena, and intended marriage, had restored 

to his Family, there appeared also (beginning of 1790) an 

improvement to be taking place in the Mother's health. 

Learning this by a Letter from his Father, Schiller wrote 

LI Vol. 12 
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hack with lightened heart : ' How welcome, dearest Father, 
was your last Letter to me, and how necessary ! I had, the 
▼ery day before, got from Christophine the sad news that my 
dearest Mother's state had grown so much worse ; and what 
a blessed tarn now has this weary sickness taken ! If in the 
fntore regimen vUm (diet arrangements) of my dearest Mother, 
there is strict care taken, her long and many sufferings, with 
the source of them, may be removed. Thanks to a merciful 
Providence, which saves and preserves for us the dear Mother 
of our youth. My soul is moved with tenderness and grati- 
tuda I had to think of her as lost to us forever ; and she has 
now been given back.' In reference to his approaching mar- 
riage with Lottchen von Lengef eld, he adds, ' How did it laoer« 
ate my heart to think that my dearest Mother might not live 
to see the happiness of her Son! Heaven bless you with 
thousand-fold blessings, best Father, and grant to my dear 
Mother a cheerful and painless life ! ' 

^ Soon, however, his Mother again fell sick, and lay in great 
danger. Not till August following could the Father announce 
that she was saved, and from day to day growing stronger. 
The annexed history of the disorder seemed so remarkable to 
Schiller, that he thought of preparing it for the public ; unless 
the Physician, Court-Doctor Consbruch, liked better to send it 
out in print himself. ' On this point,' says Schiller, ' I will 
write to him by the first post; and give him my warmest 
thanks for the inestimable service he has done us all, fay his 
masterly cure of our dear Mamma ; and for his generous and 
friendly behavior throughout' 'How heartily, my dearest 
Parents,' writes he farther, ' did it rejoice us both [this Letter 
is of 29th December ; on the 20th February of that year he 
had been wedded to his Lotte], this good news of the still- 
continuing improvement of our dearest Mother I With full 
soul we both of us join in the thanks which you give to gra- 
cious Heaven for this recovery ; and our heart now gives way 
to the fairest hopes that Providence, which herein overtops 
our expectations, will surely yet prepare a joyful meeting for 
us all once more.' 

^Two years afterwards this hope passed into fulfilment 
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The Mother being now completely cured of her last disorder, 
there seized her so irresistible a longing for her Son, that even 
her hesitating Husband, anxious lest her very health should 
suffer, at last gave his consent to the far and difioult journey 
to Jena. On the 3d September, 1792, Schiller, in joyful hu- 
mor, announces to his friend in Dresden, 'To-day I have 
received from home the very welcome tidings that my good 
Mother, with one of my Sisters, is to visit us here this month. 
Her arrival falls at a good time, when I hope to be free and 
loose from labor ; and then we have ahead of us mere joyful 
undertakings.' The Mother came in company with her young- 
est Daughter, bright little Nane, or Nanette; and surprised 
him two days sooner than, by the Letters from Solitude, he 
had expected her. Unspeakable joy and sweet sorrow seized 
Mother and Son to feel themselves, after ten years of separa- 
tion, once more in each other's arms. The long journey, bad 
weather and roads had done her no harm. ' She has altered 
a little, in truth,' writes he to Kdmer, 'from what she waa 
ten years ago ; but after so many sicknesses and sorrows, she 
still has a healthy look. It rejoices me much that things have 
so oome about, ihsA I have her with me again, and can be a 
joy to her.' 

''The Mother likewise soon felt herself at home and happy 
in the trusted circle of her children ; only too fast flew by the 
beautiful and happy days, which seemed to her richly to make 
amends for so many years of sorrows and cares. Especially 
it did her heart good to see for herself what a beneficent in- 
fluence the real and beautiful womanhood of her Daughter-in- 
law exercised upon her Son. Daily she learnt to know the 
great advantages of mind and heart in her ; daily she more 
deeply thanked Qod that for her Son, who, on account even 
of his weak health, was not an altogether convenient Husband, 
there had been so tender-hearted and so finely cultivated a 
Wife given him as life-companion. The conviction that the 
domestic happiness of her Son was secure contributed essen* 
tially also to alleviate the pain of departure. 

" Still happier Abljb fell to her when Schiller, stirred up by 
her visit, oame the year after, with his Wife, to Swabia ; and 
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lived there from August, 1793, till May, 1794. It was a sin- 
gular and as if providential circumstance, which did not escape 
the pious Mother, that Schiller, in the same month in which 
he had, eleven years ago, hurried and in danger, fled out of 
Stuttgard to Ludwigsburg, should now in peace and without 
obstruction come, from Heilbronn by the same Ludwigsburg, 
to the near neighborhood of his Parents. With bitter tears of 
sorrow, her eye had then followed the fugitive, in his dark 
trouble and want of ever3rthing ; with sweet tears of joy she 
now received her fame-crowned Son, whom Qod, through suf- 
ferings and mistakes and wanderings, had led to happiness and 
wisdom. The birth of the Grandson gave to her life a new 
charm, as if of youth returned. She felt herself highly favored 
that Gk>d had spared her life to see her dear Son's first-bom 
with her own eyes. It was a touching spectacle to see the 
Grandmother as she sat by the cradle of the little ' Gold Son,' 
and listened to every breath-drawing of the child ; or when, 
with swelling heart, she watched the approaching steps of her 
Son, and observed his true paternal pleasure over his first- 
bom. 

'^ Well did the excellent Grandmother deserve such refresh- 
ment of heart; for all too soon there came again upon her 
troublous and dark days. Schiller had found her stronger and 
cheerfuler than on her prior visit to Jena ; and had quitted 
his Home-land with the soothing hope that his good Mother 
would reach a long and happy age. Nor could he have the 
least presentiment of the events which, three years later, 
burst in, desolating and destroying, upon his family, and 
brought the health and life of his dear Mother again into 
peril. It is above stated, in our sketch of the Husband, in 
what extraordinary form the universal public misery, under 
which, in 1796, all South Germany was groaning, struck the 
Schiller Family at Solitude. Already on the 21st March of this 
year, Schiller had written to his Father, * How grieved I am 
for our good dear Mother, on whom all manner of sorrows 
have stormed down in this manner I But what a mercy of 
Gkxl it is, too, that she still has strength left not to sink under 
these drcumstances, but to be able still to afford you so much 
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&elp ! Who would have thought, six or seven yean ago, that 
she, who was so infirm and exhausted, would now be serving 
you all as support and nurse ? In such traits I recognize a 
good Providence which watches over us ; and my heart is 
touched by it to the core.' 

<< Meanwhile the poor Mother's situation grew ever frightfuler 
from day to day ; and it needed her extraordinary strength of 
religious faith to keep her from altogether sinking under the 
pains, sorrows and toils, which she had for so many weeks to 
bear all alone, with the help only of a hired maid. The news 
of such misery threw Schiller into the deepest grief. He saw 
only one way of sending comfort and help to his poor Mother, 
and immediately adopted it; writing to his eldest Sister in 
Meiningen, as follows : — 

' ThoQ too wilt have heard, dearest Sister, that Luise has ftUen 
serionaly ill ; and that onr poor dear Mother Is thereby robbed -of aQ 
consolation. If Lnise's ease were to grow worse, or our Father's even, 
onr poor Mother woald be left entirely forsaken. Snoh misery would be 
unspeakable. Canst thoa make it posrible^ think'st thou, that thy 
strength oould aooomplish such a thing t If so, at once make the jour- 
ney thither. What It costs I will pay with joy. Beinwald might ac- 
company thee; or, if he did not like that, come over to me here, where 
I would brotherlike take care of him. 

' Consider, my dear Sister, that Parents, in such extremity of need, 
have the justest claim upon their children for help. O God, why am 
not I myself in such health as in my journey thither three years ago ! 
Nothing should have hindered me from hastening to them ; but that I 
have scarcely gone over the threshold for a year past makes me so weak 
that I either could not stand the journey, or should fidl down into sick- 
ness myself in that afflicted house. Alas, I can do nothing for them but 
help with money ; and, God knows, I do that with joy. Condder that 
onr dear Mother, who has held up hitherto with an admirable courage, 
must at last break down under so many sorrows. I know thy childlike 
loving heart, I know the perfect fiumeas and equitable probity of my 
Brother-in-law. Both these facta will teach you better than I under 
the cireumstanceB. Salute him cordially. — Thy fiuthfhl Brother, 

'Sohhubb.'" 

Christophine failed not to go^ as we saw above. ''From the 
time of her arrival there, no week passed without Schiller's 
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writing home ; and bis Letters much contributed to strengdien 
and support the heavy-laden Mother. The assurance of being 
tenderly loved by such a Son was infinitely grateful to her; 
she considered him as a tried faithful friend, to whom one, 
without reluctance, yields his part in one's own sorrows. 
Schiller thus expressed himself on this matter in a Letter 
to Christophine of 9th May. 'The last Letter of my dear 
good Mother has deeply affected me. Ah, how much has this 
good Mother already undergone ; and with what patience and 
courage has she borne it I How touching is it that she opened 
her heart to me ; and what woe was mine that I cannot imme- 
diately comfort and soothe her f Hadst thou not gone, I could 
not have stayed here. The situation of our dear ones was 
horrible ; so solitary, without help from loving friends, and as 
if forsaken by their two children, living far away ! I dare not 
think of it. What did not our good Mother do for her Parents ; 
and how greatly has she deserved the like from us I Thou 
wilt comfort her, dear Sister ; and me thou wilt find heartily 
ready for all that thou canst propose to me. Salute our dear 
Parents in the tenderest way, and tell them that their Son 
feels their sorrows.' 

'^ The excellent Christophine did her utmost in these days 
of sorrow. She comforted her Mother, and faithfully nursed 
her Father to his last breath; nay she saved him and the 
house, with great presence of mind, on a sudden inburst of 
French soldiers. Nor did she return to Meiningen till all 
tumult of affairs was past, and the Mother was again a little 
composed. And composure the Mother truly needed; for in 
a short space she had seen a hopeful Daughter and a &ithfnl 
Husband laid in their graves ; and by the death of her Hus- 
band a union severed which, originating in mutual affeetion, 
had for forty-seven years been blessed with the same mutual 
feeling. To all which in her position was now added the 
doubly pressing care about her future days. Here, however, 
the Son so dear to her interposed with loving readiness, and 
the tender manner natural to him : — 

'"You, dear Mother/ he writes, 'must now choose wholly 
for yourself what your way of life is to be ; and let there be^ 
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I eharge 701I9 no care about me or others in your choice. Ask 
yourself where you would like best to live, — here with me, 
or with Christophine, or in our native country with Luise. 
Whithersoeyer your choice falls, there will we provide the 
means. For the present^ of course, in the circumstances given, 
you would remain in Wttrtemberg a little while ; and in that 
time all would be arranged. I think you might pass the win- 
ter months most easily at Leonberg [pleasant Village nearest 
to Solitude] ; and then with the Spring you would come with 
Luise to Meiningen ; where, however, I would expressly ad- 
vise that you had a household of your own. But of all this, 
more next time. I would insist upon your coming here to me, 
if I did not fear things would be too foreign and too unquiet 
for you. But were you once in Meiningen, we will find means 
enough to see each other, and to bring your dear Grandchildren 
to you. It were a great comfort, dearest Mother, at least to 
know you, for the &st three or four weeks after Christophine's 
departure, among people of your acquaintance; as the sole 
company of our Luise would too much remind you of times 
that are gone. But should there be no Pension granted by the 
Buke, and the Sale of Furniture, &c. did not detain you too 
^ongf you might perhaps travel with both the Sisters to Mein- 
ingen ; and there compose yourself in the new world so much 
the sooner. All that you need for a convenient life must and 
shall be yours, dear Mother. It shall be henceforth my care 
that no anxiety on that head be left you. After so many sor- 
rowBy the evening of your life must be rendered cheerful, or at 
least peaoeful ; and I hope you will still, in the bosom of your 
Children and Grandchildren, enjoy many a good day.' In 
conclusion, he bids her send him everything of Letters and 
MSS. which his dear Father left ; hereby to fulfil his last wish ; 
which also shall have its uses to his dear Mother. 

«« The Widow had a Pension granted by the Duke, of 200 
gulden [near £20] ; and therein a comfortable proof that offi- 
cial people recognized the worth of her late Husband, and held 
him in honor. She remained in her native country ; and lived 
the next three years, according to her Son's counsel, with 
Luise in the little village of Leonberg, near to Soiiiiide. whAre 
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an arrangemont had been made for her. Here a oertain Herr 
Boos, a native of Wttrtemberg, had made some acquaintanoe 
with her, in the winter 1797-8 ; to whom we owe the follow- 
ing sketch of portraiture. ^ She was a still agreeable old per- 
son of sixty-five or six, whose lean wrinkly face still bespoke 
cheerfnlness and kindliness. Her thin hair was all gray ; she 
was of short [middle] stature, and her attitude slightly stoop- 
ing; she had a pleasant tone of roice ; and her speech flowed 
light and cheerful. Her bearing generally showed native grace, 
and practical acquaintance with social life.' 

''Towards the end of 1799, there opened to the Mother a 
new friendly outlook in the marriage of her Luise to the 
young Parson, M. Frankh, in Clever-Sulzbacb, a little town 
near Heilbronn. The rather as the worthy Son-in-law 
would on no account have the Daughter separated from the 
Mother." Error on Saupe's part. The Mother Schiller con- 
tinued to occupy her own house at Leonberg till near the 
end of her life; she naturally made frequent little visits to 
Glever-Sulzbach ; and hei death took place there.^ ''Shortly 
before the marriage, Schiller wrote, heartily wishing Mother 
and Sister happiness in this event. It would be no small 
satisfaction to his Sister, he said, that she could lodge and 
wait upon her good dear Mother in a well-appointed house 
of her own ; to his Mother also it must be a great comfort 
to see her children all settled, and to live up again in a new 
generation. 

"Almost contemporary with the removal of the Son from 
Jena to Weimar was the Mother's with her Daughter to 
Clever-Sulzbaon. The peaceful silence which now environed 
them in their rural abode had the most salutary influence 
both on he^ temper of mind and on her health ; all the more 
as Daughter and Son-in-law vied with each other in respect- 
ful attention to her. The considerable distance from her 
Son, when at times it fell heavy on her, she forgot in read- 
ing his Letters; which were ever the unaltered expression 
of the purest and truest ohild*love. She forgot it too^ as 
ofteui over the immortal works out of which his powerful 

1 Bc ri dhn^wt, p. 197 n. 
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spirit spoke to her. She lived to hear the name of Frieda 
rich Schiller celebrated over all Grermany with reverent en- 
thusiasm ; and ennobled by the Grerman People sooner and 
more gloriously than an Imperial Patent could do it. Truly 
a Mother that has had such joys in her Son is a happy one ; 
and can and may say, ' Lord, now let me depart in peace ; I 
have lived enough ! ' 

'<In the beginning of the year 1802, Schiller's Mother 
again fell ill. Her Daughter Luise hastened at once to Stutt- 
gard, where she then chanced to be, and carried her home 
to Glever-Sulzbach, to be under her own nursing. So soon 
as Schiller heard of this, he wrote, in well-meant considera- 
tion of his Sister's frugal economies, to Dr. Hoven, a friend 
of his youth at Ludwigsburg; and empowered him to take 
his Mother over thither, under his own medical care: he, 
Schiller, would with pleasure pay all that was necessary 
for lodging and attendance. But the Mother stayed with her 
Daughter; wrote, however, in her last Letter to Schiller : 'Thy 
unwearied love and care for me God reward with thousand- 
fold love and blessings I Ah me I another such Son there 
is not in the world I ' Schiller, in his continual anxiety about 
the dear Patient, had his chief solace in knowing her to be in 
such tender hands ; and he wrote at onoe, withal, to his Sister : 
< Thou wilt permit me also that on my side I try to do some- 
thing to lighten these burdens for thee. I therefore make this 
agreement with my Bookseller Cotta that he shall famish 
my dear Mother with the necessary money to make good, 
in a convenient way, the extra outlays which her illness 
requires.' 

<' Schiller's hope, supported by earlier experiences, that 
kind Nature would again help his Mother, did not find fal« 
filment. On the contrary, her case grew worse ; she suffered 
for months the most violent pains; and was visibly travel- 
ling towards Death. Two days before her departure, she 
had the Medallion of her Son handed down to her from the 
wall ; and pressed it to her heart ; and, with tears, thanked 
Grod, who had given her such good children. On the 29th 
April, 1802, she passed away, in the 69th year of her age. 
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Schiller, from the tenor of the last news receired, had gifen 
np all hope ; and wrote, in presentiment of the bitter loss, to 
his Sister Frankh at Gleyer-Salzbaoh : — 

' Thy last letter, dearest Sister, leaves me without hope of oour dear 
Mother. For a fortnight past I have looked with terror for the tidings 
of her departure ; and the fact that thou hast not written in that time, 
is a ground of fear, not of comfort Alas I under her late cireumstanoes, 
life was no good to her more ; a speedy and soft departure was the one 
tfaiDg that oould he wished and prayed for. But write me, dear Sister, 
when thou hast recovered thyself a little from these mournful days. 
Write me minutely of her condition and her utterances in the last hours 
of her life. It comforts and composes me to husy myself with her, and 
to keep the dear image of my Mother living before me. 

< And so they are both gone from us, our dear Parents ; and we Three 
alone remain. Let us be all the nearer to each other, dear Sister ; and 
believe always that thy Brother, though so tu away from thee and thy 
Sister, carries you both warmly in his heart; and in all the aoddents of 
this life win eagerly meet you with his brotherly lore. 

* But I can write no more to-day. Write me a few words soon. I 
embraoe ihee and thy dear Husband with my whole heart ; and thank 
him again lor aU the love he has shown our departed Mother. 

' Your true Brother, 

^Soon after this Letter, he received from Frankh, his 
Brother*in4aw, the confirmation of his sad anticipations. 
From hia answer to Frankh we extract the following passage : 
'May Heaven repay with rich interest the dear Departed 
One all that she has suffered in life, and done for her chil« 
dren! Of atrath she deserved to have loving children; for 
she was a good Danghter to her suffering necessitous Parents ; 
and the childlike solicitude she always had for them well 
deserved the like from us. Yon, my dear Brother>inrlaw, 
have shared the assidnoas care of my Sister for Her that is 
gone ; and acquired thereby the jostest claim upon my broth' 
erly love. Alas, yon had already given your spiritoal sup- 
port and filial service to my late Father, and taken on yourself 
the duties of his absent Son. How cordially I thank yon f 
Never shall I think of my departed Mother without, at the 
same time, Uessing the memory of him who alleviated so 
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kindlj the last days of her life J He then signifies the wish 
to have, from the effects of his dear Mother, something that, 
without other worth, will remain a continual memorial of her. 
And was in effect heartily obliged to his Brother, who sent 
him a ring which had been hers. * It is the most precious 
thing that he could have chosen for me,' writes he to Luise ; 
^and I will keep it as a sacred inheritance.' Painfully had it 
touched him, withal, that the day of his entering his new 
house at Weimax had been the death-4ay of his Mother. He 
noticed this singular coincidence, as if in mournful presenti- 
ment of his own early decease, as a singular concatenation of 
events by the hand of Destiny. 

** A Tree and a plain stone Cross, with the greatly compre- 
hensive short inscription, * Here rests Schiller's Mother,' now 
mark her grave in Clever^ulzbaoh Church-yard." 



IIL THE SISTEEa 

Saxtfb has a separate Chapter on each of the three Sisters of 
Schiller; but most of what concerns them, especially in rela- 
tion to tiieir Brother, has been introduced incidentally above. 
Besides which, Saupe's flowing pages are too long for our 
space; so that instead of translating, henceforth, we shall 
have mainly to compile from Saupe and others, and faithfully 
abridge. 

Cfhri$tophine {bom 4 Sept. 1757 ; married '' June, 1786 ; '* 

died 31 August, 1847).^ 

Till Schiller's flight, in which what endless interest and in- 
dustries Christophine had we have already seen, the young 

> Here, from Schiller Senior himself {AuUbiography, called *' CwriaAm 
FtJto/* in Baiehtngm, pp. 15-18) in a list of his six Children ; — the two that 
died eo joimg we haTe marked in italics: 

1. "Elisabeth CHiixsToraiififi Fribdbsicxb, born 4 September, 1757, aft 
ICaibach. 

S. "JouAXv CnaiaTOrB Fbxbdxich, bom IQ Norember, 1759, aft ICaibach. 
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girlsi — Christophine 26, Luise 16, Nanette a rosy little crea* 
tore of 6, — had known no misfortune; nor, except Ghrieto- 
phine's feelings on the death of the two little Sisters, yean 
ago, no heavy sorrow. At Solitude, but for the general cloud 
of anxiety and grief about their loved and gifted Brother and 
his exile, their lives were of the peaceablest description : dili- 
gence in household business, sewing, spinning, contented punc- 
tuality in all things ; in leisure hours eager reading (or at timea, 
on Christophine's part^ drawing and painting, in which she 
attained considerable excellence), and, as choicest recreation, 
walks amid the flourishing Nurseries, Tree-avenues, and fine 
solid industries and forest achievements of Papa. Mention is 
made of a Cavalry Regiment stationed at Solitiide ; the young 
officers of which, without society in that dull place, and with 
no employment except parade, were considerably awake to the 
comely Jungfers Schiller and their promenadings in those 
pleasant woods : one Lieutenant of them (afterwards a Colonel, 
^ Ofarist von Miller of Stuttgard ") is said to have manifested 
honorable aspirations and intentions towards Ghristophinei — 
which, however, and all connection with whom or his comrades, 
the rigorously prudent Father strictly forbade; his piously 
obedient Daughters, Christophine it is rather thought with 
some regret, immediately conforming. A Portrait of this Von 
Miller, painted by Christophine, still exists, it would appear, 
among the papers of the Schillers.^ 

The great transaction of her life, her marriage with Bein* 
wald, Court Librarian of Meiningen, had its origin in 1783; 
the fruit of that forced retreat of Schiller's to Bauerbach, and 
of the eight months he spent there, under covert, anonymously 
and in secret, as '' Dr. Bitter," with Eeinwald for his one friend 
and adviser. Beiuwald, who commanded the resources of an 

8. "LuiSB DoBOTHXA Kathabika, born 24 Janiuuy, 1766, st Loich. 

4. "Maria CharlatU, hern 20Nao€mber, 1768, at iMdwigOmrg: dud 29 Monk, 
1774; agtb gom. 

6. " Btaia Frederick; bom 4 May, 1778, at LitdwigtbvBrg: died 22 Deogmber, 



6. " CAMOvam Crubti akb, born 8 September, 1 777, at SoUtild« ; " — (lUi 
it An thaj aH, in fond diminntiTe, Abiie or NaMtU). 
^ Bmtkwugm, p. 217 a. 
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excellent Libraiy, and of a sound understanding, long seriously 
and painfully cultivated, was of essential use to Schiller ; and 
IB reckoned to be the first real guide or useful counsellor he 
ever had in regard to Literature. One of Christophine's 
Letters to her Brother, written at her Father's order, fell by 
accident on Eeinwald's floor, and was read by him, — awaken- 
ing in his over-clouded, heavy-laden mind a gleam of hope and 
aspiration. ''This wise, prudent, loving-hearted and judicious 
young woman, of such clear and salutary principles of wisdom 
as to economics too, what a blessing she might be to me as 
Wife in this dark, lonely home of mine I " Upon which hint 
he spake ; and Schiller, as we saw above, who loved him well, 
but knew him to be within a year or two of fifty, always ailing 
in health, taciturn, surly, melancholy, and miserably poor, was 
rebuked by Papa for thinking it questionable. We said, it 
came about all the same. Schiller had not yet left Mannheim 
for the second and last time, when, in 1784, Christophine paid 
him a visit, escorted thither by Seinwald ; who had begged to 
have that honor allowed him ; having been at Solitttde, and^ 
either there or on his road to Mannheim, concluded his afEair. 
Streicher, an eye-witness of this visit, says, ''The healthy, 
cheerful and blooming Maiden had determined to share her 
future lot with a man whose small income and uncertain 
health seemed to promise little joy. Nevertheless her reasons 
were of so noble a sort, that she never repented, in times fol- 
lowing, this sacrifice of her fancy to her understanding, and 
to a Husband of real worth." ^ They were married " June, 
1786 ; " and for Utie next thirty, or indeed, in all, sixty years, 
Christophine lived in her dark new home at Meiningen ; and 
never, except in that melancholy time of sickness, mortality 
and war, appears to have seen Native Land and Parents 
again. 

What could have induced, in the calm and well-disoeming 
Christophine, such a resolution, is by no means clear ; Saupe, 
with hesitation, seems to assign a religious motive, " the desire 
of doing good." Had that abrupt and peremptory dismissal 
of Lieutenant Miller perhaps something to do with it ? Prob 

1 Schwab, p. 173, citing Streicber't woids. 
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ably her Father's humor on the matter^ at all times so aazioos 
and zealous to see his Daughters settled, had a chief effect. 
It is certain, Ghristophine consulted her Parish Clergyman on 
the affair ; and got from him, as Saupe shows us, an afirmatoiy 
or at least permissive response. Certain also that she sum- 
moned her o>7n best insight of all kinds to the subject, and 
settled it calmly and irrevocably with whatever faculty was 
in her. 

To the candid observer Beinwald's gloomy ways were not 
without their excuse. Scarcely above once before this, in his 
now longish life, had any gleam of joy or success shone on 
him, to cheer the strenuous and never-abated struggle. His 
father had been Tutor to the Prince of Meiningen, who be- 
came Duke afterwards, and always continued to hold him in 
honor. Father's death had taken place in 1761, young Bein- 
wald then in his fourteenth year. After passing with dis- 
tinction his three years' curriculum at Jena, Beinwald returned 
to Meiningen, expecting employment and preferment; — the 
rather perhaps as his Mother's bit of property got much 
ruined in the Seven- Years War then raging. Employment 
Beinwald got, but of the meanest Kanzlist (Clerkship) kind ; 
and year after year, in spite of his merits, patient faithfulness 
and undeniable talent, no preferment whatever. At length, 
however, in 1762, the Duke, perhaps enlightened by experience 
as to Beinwald, or by personal need of such a talent, did send 
him as Oeheimer Kanzlist (kind of Private Secretary) to 
Vienna, with a view to have from him reports ''about politics 
and literary objects " there. This was an extremely enjoyable 
position for the young man ; but it lasted only till the Duke's 
death, which followed within two years. Beinwald was then 
immediately recalled by the new Duke (who, I think, had 
rather been in controversy with his Predecessor), and thrown 
back to nearly his old position; where, without any regard 
had to his real talents and merits, he continued thirteen years, 
under the title of Consistmal Kanzlist; and, with the mis- 
erablest fraction of yearly pay, ''carried on the slavish, spirit- 
killing labors required of him." In 1776, — uncertain whether 
as promotion or as mere abridgment of labor, — he was 
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placed in the Library as now ; that is to say, had become 
i8W6-Librariany at a salary of about £15, with all the Library 
duties to do ; an older and more favored gentleman, perhaps 
in lieu of pension, enjoying the Upper Office, and doing none 
of the work. 

Under these continual pressures and discouragements poor 
Beinwald's heart had got hardened into mutinous indignation, 
and his health had broken down : so that^ by this time, he 
was noted in his little world as a solitary, taciturn, morose 
and gloomy man ; but greatly respected by the few who knew 
him better, as a clear-headed, true and faithful person, much 
distinguished by intellectual deamess and veracity, by solid 
scholarly acquirements and sterling worth of character. To 
bring a little help or cheerful alleyiation to such a down- 
pressed man, if a wise and gentle Christophine could accom- 
plish it, would surely be a bit of well-doing ; but it was an 
extremely difficult one ! 

The marriage was childless; not, in the first, or in any 
times of it, to be called unhappy ; but, as the weight of years 
was added, Christophine's problem grew ever more difficult. 
She was of a compassionate nature, and had a loving, patient 
and noble heart ; prudent she was ; the skilfulest and thrifti* 
est of financiers ; could well keep silence, too, and with a 
gentle stoicism endure much small unreason. Saupe says 
withal, '' Nobody liked a laugh better, or could laugh more 
heartily than she, even in her extreme old age." — Christo- 
phine herself makes no complaint, on looking back upon her 
poor Beinwald, thirty years after all was over. Her final 
record of it is: ''for twenty-nine years we lived contentedly 
together.'^ But her rugged hypochondriac of a Husband, 
morbidly sensitive to the least interruption of his whims and 
habitudes, never absent from their one dim sitting-room, ex- 
cept on the days in which he had to attend at the Library, 
was in practice infinitely difficult to deal with ; and seems to 
have kept her matchless qualities in continual exercise. He 
belonged to the class called in Germany Stubenffelehrten{C\o8et 
Literary-men),who publish little or nothing that brings them 
profit, but are continually poring and studying. Study 
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the one consolation he had in life ; and formed his oontintial 
employment to the end of his days. He was deep in various 
departments, Antiquarian, Philological, Historical; deep es- 
pecially in Gk>thic philology, in which last he did what is 
reckoned a real feat, — he, Beinwald, though again it was 
another who got the reward. He had procured somewhere^ 
" a Transcript of the famous Anglo-Saxon Poem Meliand (Say- 
iour) from the Cotton Library in England," this he, with un- 
wearied labor and to great perfection, had at last got ready 
for the press ; Translation, Glossary, Original all in readiness ; 
— but could find no Publisher, nobody that would print with- 
out a premium. Not to earn less than nothing by his labor, 
he sent the Work to the MOnchen Library ; where, in after 
years, one Schmeller found it, and used it for an editio princ€p$ 
of his own. Sio vos non vohia ; heavy-laden Beinwald I ^ «- 

To Beinwald himself Christophine's presence and presidency 
in his dim household were an infinite benefit, — though not 
much recognized by him, but accepted rather as a natural tri- 
bute due to unfortunate down-pressed worth, till towards the 
very end, when the singular merit of it began to dawn upon 
him, like the brightness of the Sun when it is setting. Poor 
man, he anxiously spent the last two weeks of his life in pur- 
chasing and settling about a neat little cottage for Christo- 
phine ; where accordingly she passed her long widowhood, on 
stiller terms, though not on less beneficent and humbly beauti- 
ful, than her marriage had offered. 

Christophine, by pious prudence, faith in Heaven, and in the 
good fruits of real goodness even on Earth, had greatly com- 
forted the gloomy, disappointed, pain-stricken man; enlight- 
ened his darkness, and made his poverty noble. Simplex 
mundiHis might have been her motto in all things. Her beau- 
tiful Letters to her Brot^r are full of cheerful, though also, 
it is true, sad enough, allusions to her difficulties with Bein- 
wald, and partial successes. Poor soul, her hopes, too, are 
gently turned sometimes on a blessed future, which might still 
lie ahead : of her at last coming, as a Widow, to live with her 

I SehOUr^B Betuhuiffm (when maaj of Chiiatopliine*s Ldten, bMntifDi 
tU ci them, are ffirenV 
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Brother, in serene afTection, like that of their childhood to* 
^ther ; in a calm blessedness such as the world held no other 
for her ! But gloomy Beinwald sarvived bright Schiller for 
above ten years ; and she had thirty more of lone widowhood, 
under limited conditions, to spend after him, still in a noble, 
humbly-admirable, and even happy and contented manner. 
She was the flower of the Schiller Sisterhood, though all three 
are beautiful to us ; and in poor Nane, there is even something 
of poetic, and tragically pathetic. For one blessing, Ghristo- 
phine " lived almost always in good health.^' Through life it 
may be said of her, she was helpful to all about her, never 
hindersome to any ; and merited, and had, the universal es- 
teem, from high and low, of those she had lived among. At 
Meiningen, 31st August, 1847, within a few days of her ninety- 
first year, without almost one day's sickness, a gentle stroke 
of apoplexy took her suddenly away, and so ended what may 
be called a Secular Saintlike existence, mournfully beautifol, 
wise and noble to all that had beheld it. 

Nanette (bom Bth September, 1777, died 28i Marehj 1796 ; 

age not yet 19). 

Of Nanette we were told how, in 1792, she charmed her 
Brother and his Jena circle, by her recitations and her amiable 
enthusiastic nature ; and how, next year, on Schiller's Swabian 
visit, his love of her grew to something of admiration, and 
practical hope of helping such a rich talent and noble heart 
into some clear development, — when, two years afterwards, 
death put, to the dear Nanette and his hopes about her, a cruel 
end. We are now to give the first budding out of those fine 
talents and tendencies of poor Nanette, and that is all the 
history the dear little Being has. Saupe proceeds : — 

<< Some two years after Schiller's flight, Nanette as a child 
of six or seven had, with her elder Sister Luise, witnessed the 
first representation of Schiller's Kabale und Liebe in the Stuttr 
gard theatre. With great excitement, and breath held in, she 
had watched the rolling up of the curtain; and during the 
whole play no word escaped her lips ; but the excited glance 
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of her eyes, and her heightened color, from act to aot^ testified 
her intense emotion. The stormy applause with which her 
Brother's Play was received by the audience made an indelible 
impression on her. 

** The Players, in particular, had shone before her as in a 
magic light ; the splendor of which, in the course of yean, 
rather increased than diminished. The child's bright fancy 
loved to linger on those never-to-be-forgotten people, by whom 
her Brother's Poem had been led into her sight and under- 
standing. The dawning thought, how glorious it might be to 
work such wonders herself, gradually settled, the more she 
read and heard of her dear Brother's poetic achievementSy into 
the ardent but secret wish of being herself able to represent 
his Tragedies upon the stage. On her visit to Jena, and dur- 
ing her Brother's abode in Swabia, she was never more atten- 
tive than when Schiller spoke occasionally of the acting of his 
Pieces, or unfolded his opinion of the Player's Art 

*^ The wish of Nanette, secretly nourished in this manner, 
to be able, on the stage, which represents the world, to con- 
tribute to the glory of her Brother, seized her now after his 
return with such force and constancy, that Schiller's Sister-in- 
law, Caroline von Wolzogen, urged him to yield to the same | 
to try his Sister's talent ; and if it was really distinguished, 
to let her enter this longed-for career. Schiller had no love 
for the Player Profession ; but as, in his then influential oon- 
nections in Weimar, he might steer dear of many a danger, he 
promised to think the thing over. And thus this kind and 
amiable protectress had the satisfaction of cheering Nanette's 
last months with the friendly prospect that her wishes mi^t 
be fulfilled. — Schiller's hope, after a dialogue with Gkwtha on 
the subject, had risen to certainty, when with the liveliest 
sorrow he learnt that Nanette was ill of that contagions 
Hospital Fever, and, in a few days more, that she was gone 
forever." * 

Beautiful Nanette ; with such a softly glowing sonl, and 
such a brief tragically beautiful little life I Like a Daughter 
of the rosy fingered Morn; her existenoe all a sun-gilt soft 

1 Saupe, pp. 150-156. 
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jinoral cloud, and no sultiy Day, with its dusts and disfigure- 
inents, permitted to follow. Father Schiller seems, in his 
rugged way, to have loved Nanette best of them all ; in an em- 
barrassed manner, we find him more than once recommending 
ner to Schiller's help, and intimating what a glorious thing for 
ner, were it a possible one, education might be. He followed 
aer in few months to her long home ; and, by his own directioUi 
^ was buried in the Churchyard at Gerlingen by her side." 

Ijuise {bom 2ith January ^ 1766; married 20th October ^ 
1799 ; died Uth September, 1836). 

Of Luise's life too, except what was shown above, there need 
little be said. In the dismal pestilential days at Solitude^ 
while her Father lay dying, and poor Nanette caught the in- 
fection, Luise, with all her tender assiduities and household 
talenty was there ; but, soon after Nanette's death, the fever 
seized her too ; and she long lay dangerously ill in that for- 
lorn household; still weak, but slowly recovering, when 
Christophine arrived. 

The Father, a short while before his death, summoned to 
him that excellent young Clergyman, Frankh, who had been 
so unweariedly kind to them in this time of sickness when all 
neighbors feared to look in, To ask him what his intentions 
towards Luise were. It was in presence of the good old man 
that they made solemn promise to each other ; and at Leon- 
berg, where thenceforth the now widowed Mother's dwelling 
was, they were formally betrothed ; and some two years after 
that were married. 

Her Mother's death, so tenderly watched over, took place at 
their Parsonage at Clever-Sulzbach, as we saw above. Frankh, 
about two years after, was promoted to a better living, Mdck- 
mtthl by name ; and lived there, a well-doing and respected 
Parson^ till his death, in 1834 ; which Luise's followed in Sep- 
tember of the second year afterwards. Their marriage lasted 
thirty-five years. Luise had brought him three children ; and 
seems to have been, in all respects, an excellent Wife. She 
was ingenious in intellectuals as well as economics ; had a tast^ 
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for poetry; abonndless enthosiasm for her Brother; aeems 
to have been an anxious Mother, often ailing herself, but strenu* 
ously doing her best at all times. 

A touching memorial of Luise is Schiller's last Letter to her, 
Letter of affectionate apology for long silence, — apology, and 
hope of doing better, — written only a few weeks before hia 
own death. It is as follows : -* 

" WsiMAB, 87th Much, 1806. 

^ Yes, it is a long time indeed, good dear Luise, since I have 
written to thee ; but it was not for amusements that I forgot 
thee ; it was because in this time I have had so many hard 
illnesses to suffer, which put me altogether out of my regular 
way ; for many months I had lost all courage and cheerful- 
ness, and given up all hope of my recovery. In such a humor 
one does not like to speak ; and since then, on feeling myself 
again better, there was, after the long silence, a kind of em- 
barrassment ; and so it was still put off. But now, when I 
have been anew encouraged by thy sisterly love, I gladly 
join the thread again ; and it shall, if Qod will, not again be 
broken. 

''Thy dear Husband's promotion to M6ckmtthl, which I 
learned eight days ago from our Sister [Christophine], has 
given us great joy, not only because it so much improves your 
position, but sdso because it is so honorable a testimony for 
my dear Brother-in-law's deserts. May you feel yourselves 
right happy in these new relations, and right long enjoy 
them I We too are got thereby a few miles nearer you ; and 
on a future journey to Franconia, which we are every year 
projecting, we may the more easily get over to you. 

''How sorry am I, dear Sister, that thy healtii has suffered 
so much; and that thou wert again so unfortunate with thy 
confinement I Perhaps your new situation might permit you, 
this summer, to visit some tonic watering-plaoe, which might 
do thee a great deal of good. — 

"Of our Family here, my Wife will write thee more at 
larg^. Our Children, this winter, have all had chicken-pox ; 
and poor little Emilia [a babe of four months] had muck 
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to snffer in the affair. Thank God, things are all oome 

round with us again, and my own health too begins to oon- 

firm itself. 

**Il thousand times I embrace thee, dear Sister, and my 

dear Brother-in-law as well, whom I always wish from the 

heart to have more acquaintance with. Kiss thy Children 

in my name; may all go right happily with you, and much 

joy be in store ! How would our dear Parents haye rejoiced 

in your good fortune ; and especially our dear Mother, had 

she been spared to see it I Adieu, dear Luise. With my 

whole soul, 

'' Thy faithful Brother, 

<< SCHILLBB." 

Schiller's tone and behavior to his Sisters is always beau- 
tifully human and brotherlike, as here. Full of affection, 
sincerity and the warmest truest desire to help and cheer. 
The noUe loving Schiller; so mindful always of the lowly, 
from his own wildly dangerous and lofty path! He was 
never rich, poor rather always ; but of a spirit royally mu- 
nificent in these respects ; never forgets the poor " birthdays " 
of his Sisters, whom one finds afterwards gratefully recognia> 
ing their << beautiful dress " or the like I— 



Of date some six weeks after this Letter to Luise, let us 
take from Eye-witnesses one glimpse of Schiller's own death- 
bed. It is the eighth day of his illness ; his last day but one 
in this world : — 

^ Morning of Sth May^ 1806. — Schiller, on awakening from 
sleep, asked to see his youngest Child. The Baby " Emilie, 
spoken of above, ^' was lnN)ught. He turned his head round ; 
took the little hand in his, and, with an inexpressible look of 
love and sorrow, gazed into the little face; then burst into 
bitter weeping, hid his face among the pillows ; and made a 
sign to take the child away." — This little Emilie is now the 
Baroness von Gleichen, Co-editress with her Cousin Wolzogen 
of the clear and useful Book, Beziehungen^ often quoted above. 
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It was to that same Consin Wolzogen's Mother (Caroline ifoq 
Wolzogen, Authoress of the Biography), and in the oonrse of 
this same day, that Schiller made the memorable response^ 
''Calmer, and calmer." — ''Towards eyening he asked to see 
the Son once more. The curtain was opened; with bright 
eyes and face he gazed into the beautifal sunset. It was his 
last farewell to Nature. 

^ Thursday, 9th May. All the morning, his mind was wan- 
dering ; he spoke incoherent words, mostly in Ttatin. About 
three in the afternoon, complete weakness came on ; his 
breathing began to be interrupted. About four, he asked 
for naphtha, but the last syllable died on his tongue. He 
tried to write, but produced only three letters ; in which, how- 
ever, the character of his hand was still visible. Till towaids 
six, no change. His Wife was kneeling at the bedside ; he 
still pressed her offered hand. His Sister-in-law stood, with 
the Doctor, at the foot of the bed, and laid warm pillows on 
his feet) which were growing cold. There now darted, as it 
were, an electrical spasm over all his countenance ; the head 
sank back ; the prof oundest repose transfigured his face. His 
features were as those of one softly sleeping," — wrapt in 
hard-won Victory and Peace f orevermore ! ^ — 

1 SfAwab, p^ S27, citing Vooi, an e/e-witiMM ; and CuoUne Ton Woboge:; 
hezsdl 
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DANIEL SCHUBAKT. 

Tbs enthnsiasUe diaoontent so maaitefc in the Bobbers has by some 
been in part attributed to Schiller's interaoone with Sohabort. Thia 
seems as wise as the hypothesis of Gray's Alderman, who, after half a 
eentory of turtle-soap, imputed the ruin of hia heidth to eating two 
unripe g^pes : ** he felt them eold upon his stomach, the moment they 
were over ; he never got the better of them." SohiUer, it appears, saw 
Schubart only onoe, and their convenation was not of a confidential 
kind. For any influence this interview could have produced upon the 
former, the latter could have merited no mention here : it is on other 
grounds that we refer to him. Sohubart^s history, not devoid of interest 
in itself, unfolds in a striking light the drcumatanoes under which 
Schiller stood at present ; and may serve to Justify the violence of his 
alarms, which to the happy natives cf our Island might otherwise 
mppeur pusillanimous and ezoeesive. For these reasons we subjoin a 
aketehofit 

Sehubart's character is not a new one in literature ; nor is it strange 
that his life should have been unfortunate. A warm genial spirit } a 
glowing fiEmcy, and a friendly heart ; every fiusulty but diligence, and 
every virtue but " the understrapping virtue of discretion : " such is fre- 
quently the oonsdtution of the poet ; the natural result of it also has 
frequently been pointed out, and sufficiently bewailed. This man was 
one of the many who navigate the ocean of life with '' more sail than 
baHaat ; " his voyage contradieted every rule of seamanahip, and neces- 
awfly ended in a wreck. 

Christian Friedrioh Daniel Schubart waa bom at Obersontheim in 
SwaUa, on the 26th of April, 1739. His fiither, a well-meaning sonli 
ofHeiated there in the multiple oapiflity of schoolmaster, preeentofi and 
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curate ; dignities which| with various mutations and improTementSy he 
subsequently held in several successive villages of the same district. 
Daniel, from the first, was a thing of inconsistencies ; his life proeeeded 
as if by fits and starts. At school, for a while, he lay dormant : at the 
age of seven he could not read, and had acquired the reputation of a 
perfect dunce. But ''all at once,'' says his biographer, "the rind 
which enclosed his spirit started asunder;" and Daniel became the 
prodigy of the school 1 EUs good father determined to make a learned 
man of him : he sent him at the age of fourteen to the Nordlingen 
Lyceum, and two years afterwards to a similar establishment at 
Niimbeig. Here Schubart began to flourish with all his natural luxu- 
riance ; read classical and domestic poets ; spouted, speculated ; wrote 
flowing songs ; discovered '' a decided turn for music," and even com- 
posed tunes for the harpsichord I In short, he became an acknowledged 
gemus : and his parents consented that he should go to Jena, and per- 
form his euntu of Theology. 

Schubart's purposes were not at all like the decrees of Fate : he set 
out towards Jena ; and on arriving at Erlangen, resolved to proceed no 
fitfther, but perform his cmtsim where he was. For a time he studied 
well; but afterwards '' tumultuously," that is, in violent fits, alternating 
with fits as violent of idleness and debauchery. He became a Bunehe 
of the first water ; drank and declaimed, rioted and ran in debt ; till his 
parents, unable any longer to support such expenses, were glad to seise 
the first opening in his cursua, knd recall him. He returned to them with 
a mind fevered by intemperance, and a constitution permanenUy injured ; 
his heart burning with regret, and vanity, and love of pleasure ; his head 
without habits of activity or principles of Judgment, a whirlpool where 
fantasies and haUneinations and '* fragments of sdenoe " were chaoti- 
cally Jumbled to and fro. But he could babble college-latin ; and talk 
with a trenchant tone about Uie '* revolutions of PMlosophy." Such 
accomplishments procoied him pardon from his parents : the preoento- 
rial spirit of his father was more than reconciled on discovering that 
Daniel could also preach and play upon the oigan. The good oU 
people still loved their prodigal, and would not cease to hope in him. 

As a preacher Schubart was at first very popular; he imitated 
Cramer ; but at the same time manifested first-rate pulpit talents of his 
own. These, however, he entirely neglected to improve: prssoming 
on his gifts and their acceptance, he began to ** play such fantaatie 
tricks before high Heaven," as made his audience sink to yawning, or 
explode in downright laughter. He often preached extempore; once 
he preached in verse 1 His love of company and ease diverted him from 
atiidj: hia muaioal propeoaitifls divertfid him still fitfther. Ha hid 
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■pedal gifts as an organist ; but to handle the conoordance and to make 
'' the heaving bellows learn to blow '' were inoonsistent things. 

Yet withal it was impossible to hate poor Schubart, or even seri- 
ously to dislike him. A joyfoly piping, guileless mortal, good natore, 
innooenoe of heart, and love of frolic beamed firom every feature of his 
oonntenanoe ; he wished no ill to any son of Adam. He was musical 
and poetioal, a maker and a singer of sweet songs ; humorous also, specu- 
lative, discursive ; his speech, though aimless and redundant, glittered 
with the hues of fancy, and here and there with the keenest rays of 
inteUect. He was vain, but had no touch of pride ; and the excellen- 
cies which he loved in himself, he acknowledged and as warmly loved 
in others. He was a man of few or no principles, but his nervous sys- 
tem was very good. Amid his chosen oomnides, a jug of indifferent 
beer and a pipe of tobacco could change the earth into elysium for him, 
and make his brethren demi-gods. To look at his laughing eyes, and 
his effulgent honest face, you were tempted to foiget that he was a 
perjured priest, that the world had duties for him which he was neglect- 
ing. Had life been all a May-game, Schnbart was the best of men, 
and the wisest of philosophers. 

Unluckily it was not : the voice of Duty had addressed him in vain ; 
but that of Want was more impressive. He left his father's house, and 
engaged himself as tutor in a &mily at Konigsbronn. To teach the 
young idea how to shoot had few delights for Schnbart : he soon gave 
up this place in favor of a younger brother ; and endeavored to subsist, 
for some time, by affording miscellaneous assistance to the clergy of the 
neighboring villages. Ere long, preferring ev^n pedagogy to starvation, 
he again became a teacher. The bitter morsel was sweetened with a 
seasoning of music ; he was appointed not only schoolmaster but also 
organist of Geisslingen. A fit of diligence now seized him : his late 
difBoulties had impressed him ; and the parson of the place, who subse- 
quently married Schubart's sister, was friendly and skilful enough to 
turn the impression to account Had poor Schnbart always been in 
such hands, the epithet *^ poor '' could never have belonged to him* In 
this little village-school he introduced some important reforms and im- 
provements, and in consequence attracted several valuable scholars. 
Also for bis own behoof, he studied honestly. Wb conduct here, if not 
irreprehenaible, was at least very much amended, ffis marriage, in his 
twenty-ffflh year, might have improved it stiU fiuther; for his wife was 
a good, soft-hearted, amiable creature, who loved him with her whole 
heart, and would have died to serve him. 

But new preferments awaited Schnbart, and with them new tempta- 
Hans. His £une as a muBidaa was deservedly extending : in time it 
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reaohed Ladwtgsboigy and the Grand Dnke of Wiirtembeig himnlf 
beard Schubart spoken of 1 The schoolmaBter of Geiaslingen was, in 
1768, promoted to be organist and band-direetor in this gay and pom- 
pons eonrt. With a bounding heart, he toeaed away his femla, and has- 
tened to the scene, where joys forevermore seemed calling on him. He 
plunged into the heart of business and amusement. Besides the musie 
which he taught and played, publicly and privately, with great ap- 
plause, he gave the military officers instruction in various branches of 
science ; he talked and feasted ; he indited songs and rhi^wodies ; he 
lectured on History and the Belles Lettres. All this was more than 
Schubart's head could stand. In a little time he fell in debt ; took up 
with virtuosi ; began to read Voltaire, and talk against religion in his 
drink. From the rank of genius, he was hst degenerating into that 
of profligate : his a&irs grew more and more embarrassed ; and he had 
no gift of putting any order in them. Prudence was not one of Schu- 
bart's virtues ; the nearest i^yprozimation he could make to it was now 
and then a little touch of cunning. His wife stiU loved him ; loved him 
with that perveneness of siiBctioni which inc rea s e s in the inverse ratio 
of its requital : she had long patiently endured his follies and negleet, 
happy if she could obtain a transient hour of kindness from him. But 
his endless course of riot, and the straits to which it had reduced their 
hapless &mily, at length overcame her spirits : she grew melaaefaolyy 
almost broken-hearted ; and her &ther took her home to him, with her 
children, from the spendthrift who had been her ruin. Schubart's 
course in Ludwigsbuig was veiging to its close; his extravagance 
inoreased, and debts pr ca p o d heavier and heavier on him : for some 
scandal with a young woman of the place, he was cast into prison ; and 
1st out of it, with an injunction forthwith to quit the dominions of the 
Grand Duke. 

Forkm and homaleBS, here then was Schubart footing the hard high* 
way, with a staff in his hand, and one solitary thaler in his puree, not 
knowing whither he should go. At Heilbronn, the BOrgermdster Wadis 
permitted him to teach his Bflrgermeisterinn the harpsichofd ; and 
Schubart did not die of hunger. For a space of time he wandersd to 
and fro, with nnmerons impracticable plans ; now talking for his victuals ; 
now lecturing or teaching music; kind people now attracted to him by 
his genius and misfortunes, and anon repelled from him by the fiuilts 
which had abased him. Once a gleam of court-preferment revisited his 
path; the Elector Palatine was made acquainted with his gifts, and sent 
fur him to Schwetsingen to play before him. His playing gratiftsd the 
Eiselonl ear ; he would have been provided for, bad ha not in conver- 
satfton with his Highness happened to express a rather five opinion of 
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die Mannheim Academy, which at that time was his EBghneea's hobby. 
On the instant of this luckless overaight, the door of patronage wis 
slammed in Schabart's &ee, and he stood solitary on the pavement as 
before. 

One Count Sehmettau took pity on him ; oflfored him his purse and 
home ; both of which the way-worn wanderer was happy to accept At 
Sohmettau's he fell in with Baron Leiden^ the Bavarian envoy, who 
advised him to turn Catholic, and accompany the returning embassy to 
Munich. Schubart hesitated to become a renegade ; but departed with 
his new patron, upon triaL In the way, he played before the Bishop 
of Wiirzbuig ; was rewarded by his Princely Beverence with gold as 
well as praise ; and arrived under happy omens at Munich. Here for 
a while fortune seemed to smile on him again. The houses of the great 
were thrown open to him ; he talked and played, and fared sumptuously 
every day. He took serious counsel with himself about the great Popish 
question; now inclining this way, now that ; he was puzzling whidi to 
choose, when Chance entirely relieved him of the trouble. '* A person 
of respectability '^ in Munich wrote to Wiirtemberg to make inquiries 
who or what this general favorite was ; and reeeived for answer, that 
the general favorite was a villain, and had been banished from Ludwigs- 
buTg for denying that there was a Holy Ghost I -— Schubart was happy 
to evacuate Munich without tap of drum. 

Once more upon the road without an aim, the wanderer turned to 
Augsburg, simply as the nearest city, and — set up a Newspaper ! The 
Dmtaehe Chramk flourished in his hands ; in a litUe while it had ae« 
quired a decided character for sprightliness and talent ; in time it became 
the most widely dmulated journal of the country. Schubart was again 
a prosperous man : his writings, stamped with the vigorous impress of 
his own genius, travelled over Europe ; artists and men of letters gathered 
round him ; he had money, he had fiune ; the rich and noble throw their 
pariors open to him, and listened with delight to his overflowing, many- 
colored conversation. He wrote paragraphs and poetry; he taught 
music and gave concerts ; he set up a spouting establishment, redted 
newly published poems, read Klopstock's Meuiaa to crowded and en- 
raptured audiences. Schubart's evil genius seemed asleep, but Schubart 
himself awoke it. He had borne a grudge against the deigy , ever since 
his banishment from Lndwigsburg; and he now employed the facilities 
of his journal for giving vent to it He critieised the priesthood of Angs- 
buig; speculated on their selflshness and cant, and took every oppor- 
tunity of turning them and their proceedings into ridicule. The Jesuits 
espeelallyi whom he regarded as a fjedlen body, he treated with extreme 
freedom ; exposing their deceptions, and holdiag up to public contumely 
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certain quacks whom they patroniied. The Jeenhie Beast was proa* 
trate, but not dead : it had still strength enough to lend a dangeroos 
kick to any one who came too near it One evening an official perK>n 
waited npon Bohnbart, and mentioned an aimtii by yirtoe of a warrant 
fiom the Catholic Biirgermeister 1 Schnbart was obliged to go to prison. 
The heads of the Protestant party made an effort in his&vor : they pro- 
eared his liberty, but not without a stipulation that he should imme* 
diately depart fiom Augsbuig. Schnbart asked to know his erime ; but 
the Council answered him : '' We have our reasons; let that satisfy 
you : " and with this very moderate satisfiietion he was forced to leave 
their city. 

But Schnbart was now grown an adept in banishment; so trifling an 
event could not unhinge bis equanimity. Driven out of Augsbuig, the 
philosophic editor sought refuge in Uhn, where the publication of his 
Journal had, for other reasons, already been appointed to take place. 
The D^wtse^ Chromk was as brilliant here as ever : it extended mors 
and moie through G^ermany ; '' copies of it even came to London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Petersburg.'' Nor had its author's fortune altered 
much; he had still the same employments, and remunentionsy and 
extravagances ; the same sort of friends, the same sort of enemies. The 
latter were a litUe busier than formerly: they propagated scandals; 
engraved caricatures, indited lampoons against him; but this he thought 
a veiy small matter. A man that has been three or four times banished, 
and as often put in prison, and for many years on the point of starving, 
will not trouble himself much about a gross or two of pasquinades. 
Schnbart had his wife and family again beside him, he had money also 
to support them; so he sang and fiddled, talked and wrote, and ** buflt 
the lofty rhyme," and cared no fig for any one. 

But eneodes, more fell than these, were lurking for the thoughtless 
Han of Paragraphs. The Jesuits had still their feline eyes upon him, 
and longed to have their talons in his fiesh. They found a certain 
General Bled, who joined them on a quarrel of his own. This Qenenl 
Bied, the Austrian Agent at Ulm, had vowed inexpiable hatred against 
Schnbart, it would seem, for a very slight cause indeed : once Schnbart 
had engaged to play before him, and then finding that the harpeiehoid 
was out of order, had refused, flatly refosed ! The General's elevated 
spirit called for vengeance on this impudent plebeian ; the Jesuits en* 
ooorsged him ; and thus all lay in eager watch. An opportunity ete 
Kmg oocurred. One week in 1778^ there appeared in Schnbart's news* 
oaper an Extract of a Letter from Vienna, stating that '' the Empress 
Maria Theresa had been struck by apoplexy." On reading whieh, the 
General made instant applieation to his Ducsl Highness, requesting 
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the paUiBher of this " atrocious libel " should be given up to him, 
and '* sent to expiate his crime in Hnngaiy," by imprisonment — for 
life. The Duke desired his gallant friend to be at ease, for that he had 
long had his own eye on this man, and would himself take charge of 
him. Accordingly, a few days afterwards, Heir von Scholl, Comptroller 
of the Conyent of Blaubeuren, came to Schubart with a multitude of 
compliments, inviting him to dinner, *' as there was a stranger wishing 
to be introduced to him." Schubart sprang into the SehUtten with this 
wolf in sheep's clothing, and away they drove to Blaubeuren. Arrived 
here, the honorable Herr von Scholl left him in a private room, and sooq 
returned with a posse of official Majors and Amtmen, the chief of whom 
advanced to Schubart, and declared him — an arrested man! The 
hapless Schubart thought it was a jest ; but alas here was no jesting f 
Schubart then said with a composure scarcely to be looked for, that '' he 
hoped the Duke would not condemn him unheard.'' In this too he was 
deceived ; the men of office made him mount a carriage with them, and 
set off without delay for Hohenasperg. The Duke himself was there 
with his Duchess, when these bloodhounds and their prey arrived : the 
princely oouple gased from a window as the group went past them, and 
a lellow-ereature took his Csrewell look of sun and sky I 

If hitherto the follies of this man have east an air of &roe upon hit 
sufferings, even when in part unmerited, such sentiments must now 
give place to that of indignation at his cruel and cold-blooded persecu- 
tors. Schubart, who never had the heart to hurt a fly, and with all his 
indiscretions, had been no man's enemy but his own, was conducted to 
a narrow subterraneous dungeon, and left, without book or pen, or any 
sort of occupation or society, to chew the cud of bitter thought, and 
count the leaden months as they passed over him, and brought no miti- 
gation of his misery. His Serene Transparency of Wiirtemberg, nay 
the heroic General himself, might have been satisfied, could they have 
seen him : physical squalor, combined with moral agony, were at work 
on Schubart ; at the end of a year, he was grown so weak, that he oould 
not stand except by leaning on the walls of his cell. A little whfle, and 
he bade fiUr to get beyond the reach of all his tyrants. This, however, 
was not what they wanted. The prisoner was removed to a wholesome 
npper room ; allowed the use of certain books, the sight of certain com- 
pany, and had, at least, the privilege to think and breathe without 
obetruotion. He was further gratified by hearing that his wife and 
ehildren had been treated kindly : the boys had been admitted to the 
Stottgaid school, where Schiller was now studying; to their mother 
ihmt had been assigned a pension of two hundred gulden. Charlea of 
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Wtirtemberg was nndoabtedly a weak and heartless maii| but we know 
not that he was a savage one : in the punishment of Sehabart, it is 
possible enoagh that he believed himself to be dischaiging an impor- 
tant doty to the world. The only subject of regret is, that any duty to 
the world, beyond the duty of existing inoflensively, should be eommitled 
to suoh hands ; that men like Charles and Ried, endowed with so very 
small a fraetion of the common fiumlties of manhood, shoold have the 
destiny of any living thing at their control. 

Another mitigating circumstance in Schubart's lot was the charaeter 
of his gaoler. This humane person had himself tasted the tender msr* 
des of '' paternal " government; he knew the nature of a dungeon betlsr 
even than his prisoner. ** For four years,'* we are told, '' he had seen 
no human face ; his scanty food had been lowered to him through a 
trap-door ; neither chair nor table were allowed him, his cell was never 
swept, hiB beard and nails were left to grow, the humblest conveniences 
of civilized humanity were denied him 1 " ^ On this man affliction had 
produced its softening, not its hardening influence : he had grown reli* 
gious, and meroifdl in heart ; he studied to alleviate Schubart's baid 
&te by every means within his power. He spoke comfortingly to him ; 
ministered to his infirmitiee, and, in spite of orders, lent him all his 
books. These, it is true, were only treatises on theosophy and mystical 
devotion ; but they were the best he had ; and to Schubarti in his iint 
lonely dungeon, they afforded occupation and solace. 

Human nature will accommodate itself to anything. The King of 
Pontus taught himself to eat poison : Schubart, cut out ftom intemper- 
ance and JoUity, did not pine away in conflnement and abstemiousneai; 
he had lost Yoltaire and gay eompany, he found delist in solitude and 
Jacob BOhm. Nature had been too good to him to let bis misery in any 
case be unalloyed. The vague unguided ebullience of spirit, which had 
so often set the table in a roar, and made him the most fudnating of 
debauchees, was now mellowed into a dondy enthusiasm, the sable of 
which was still copiously blended with rainbpw colors. His brain had 
received a slight though incurable crack ; there was a certain exaspeim- 
tion mixed with his unsettled fervor ; but he was not wretched, often 
even not uncomfortable. His religion was not real ; but it had reality 
enough for present purposes; he was at once a soeptie and a mystic, a 
true disdple of BOhm as weU as of Voltaire. For afflicted, imsolute, 
imaginative men like Schubart, this is not a rare or altogether ineSwl* 
nal resource: at the bottom of their minds they donbt or disbelieve, but 

1 And yet Mr. Fox is reported to have asid: There woe ome vbsb O cte mm e mi cm 
ike CmImimI, tutd thai cm woe — W^rttmhtrg, They had a parlUmait and '* tkise 
• '* like tbs Engliiih.— So much for pap«r OonititatlOBi I 
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Ihmr heaitB exclaim against the slightest whisper of it ; they dare not 
look into the fkthomless abyss of Infidelity, so they cover it over with 
the dense and strangely-tinted smoke of Theosophy. Sehnbart henee- 
fixih now and then employed the phrases and figures of religion ; bnt 
its principles had made no change in his theory of homan daties : it 
was not food to strengthen the weakness of his spirit, bnt an opiate to 
stay its craving. 

Sehnbart had still fisurther resources : like other great men in captivity^ 
he set about composing the history of his life. It is true, he had no 
pens or paper; but this could not deter him. A fellow-prisoner, to 
whom, as he one day saw him pass by the grating of his window, he 
had communicated his desire, entered eagerly into the scheme : the two 
contrived to unfasten a stone in a wall that divided their apartments ; 
when the prison-doors were bolted for the night, this volunteer amanu- 
enns took his place, Sehnbart trailed his mattress to the friendly orifice, 
and there lay down, and dictated in whispers the record of his fitful 
story. These memoirs have been preserved ; they were published and 
completed by a son of Schnbart's : we have often wished to see them, 
bat in vain. 

By day, Schubart had liberty to speak with certain visitors. One of 
these, as we have said above, was Schiller. That Schubart, in their 
■ingle interview, was pleased with the enthusiastic friendly boy, we 
could have conjectured, and he has himself informed us. ^* Excepting 
Sehiner," said the veteran garreteer, in writing afterwards to Gleim, 
^ I scarcely know of any German youth in whom the sacred spark of 
genius has mounted up within the soul like flame upon the altar of a 
Dmty. We are fidlen into the shameful times, when women bear rule 
over men ; and make the toilet a tribunal before which the most gigan- 
tie minds must plead. Hence the stunted spirit of our poets ; hence the 
dwarf products of their imagination ; hence the frivolous witticism, the 
heartless sentiment, crippled and ricketed by soups, ragouts and sweet- 
meats, which you find in fiishionable ballad-mongers." 

Time and hours wear out the roughest day. The world b^gaa to fiMi 
an interest in Schubart, and to take some pity on him : his songs and 
poems were collected and published; their merit and their author's 
misery exhibited a shocking contrast. His Highness of Wiirtembeig 
at length condescended to remember that a mortal, of wants and feelings 
like his own, had been forced by him to spend, in sorrow and inactioOi 
tbe third part of an ordinary lifetime ; to waste, and worse than wastCi 
ten years of predous time ; time, of which not all the dukes and prinoes 
In th^onlverse could give him back one instant. He commanded Schu- 
biit to be liberated ; and the rcjulciug Editor (unacquitted, uxMsei 
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tmacooaed I) once more beheld the blue xenith and the foil xiog of the 
horizon. He joined his wife at Stnttgard, and reoommenoed his news- 
paper. The Deutsche Chromk was again popular ; the notoriety of its 
oondnctor made amends for the decay which critics did not &il to notice 
in his faculties. Schabart's sufferings had in fact permanently injured 
him ; his mind was warped and weakened by theosophy and solitude ; 
bleak northern vapors often flitted over it, and chilled its tropical lux- 
uriance. Yet he wrote and rhymed ; disoouised on the corruption ot 
the times, and on the means of their improvement. He published the 
first portion of his Life, and often talked amazingly about the Wander 
ing JeWy and a romance of which he was to form the subject. The idea 
of making old Joannes a temparilmsy the *^ Wandering,'' or as Sdiubart's 
countrymen denominate him, the ^* Eternal Jew/' into a novel hero, was 
a mighty &vorite with him. In this antique cordwainer, as on a raft at 
anchor in the stream of time, he would survey the changes and wonden 
of two thousand years : the Roman and the Arab were to figure there ; 
the Crusader and the Circumnavigator, the Eremite of the Thebaid and 
the Pope of Rome. Joannes himself, the Man existing out of Time and 
Space, Joannes the unresting aud undying, was to be a deeply tragio 
personage. Schubart wanned himself with this idea ; and talked about 
it in his cups, to the astonishment of simple souls. He even wrote a 
certain rhapsody oonnected with it, which is published in his poems. 
But here he rested; and the project of the Wandering Jew, which 
Gk)ethe likewise meditated in his youth, is still unexecuted. Groethe 
turned to other objects : and poor Schubart was surprised by death, in 
the midst of his schemes, on the 10th of October, 1791. 

Of Schnbart's character as a man, this record of his life leaves bat a 
mean impression. Unstable in his goings, without principle or plan, 
he flickered through existence like an igniS'/tUiMS ; now shooting into 
momentary gleams of happiness and generosity, now quenched in the 
mephiUc marshes over which his zig-zag path conducted him. He had 
many amiable qualities, but scarcely any moral worth. From first to 
last his circumstances were against him ; his education was unfortunate, 
its fluctuating aimless wanderings enhanced its ill effects. The thrall 
of the passing moment, he had no will ; the fine endowments of his heart 
were left to riot in chaotic turbulence, and their forces cancelled one 
another. With better models and advisers, with more rigid habits, and 
a happier fortune, he might have been an admirable man : as it is, he 
is fiur from admirable. 

The same defects have told with equal influence on his obaraeter as a 
writar. gcUttbart had ft quick sense of the beautiful, the moving, and 
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Am trae; his nature was snsoeptible and fervid ; he bad a kem intel- 
leet, a fiery imagination ; and hie *^ iron memory" eeoored forever the 
varione prodoee of eo many gifta. Bat he had no diligence, no power 
of aelMenial. His knowledge lay around him like the plnnder of a 
sacked dty. Like this too, it was eqnandered in porsoit of oasoal ob* 
jeeta. He wrote in goats; the lobar Umm el mora was a thing he did 
not know. Yet his writings have great merit His newspi^ier essays 
abound in happy illnstralion and brilliant careless thought, ffis aongs, 
ezdnding those of a devotional and theoeophio cast, are often fall of 
natnrsi heartiness and true aimplioity. ''From his yoath upwards/' 
we are told, ''he studied the true Old-German VoUcBUed; he watched 
the artisan on the street, the craftsman in his workshop, the soldier in 
his guardhouse, the maid by the spinning-wheel; and transferred the 
genuine spirit of primeval Germanism, which he found in them, to his 
own songs." Hence thdr popularity, which many of them still retain. 
" In his larger lyrical pieces," observes the same not injudicious critic, 
" we discover fearless singularity ; wild imagination, dwelling rather 
on the grand and frightful than on the beautiful and soft ; deep, but 
seldom long-continned feeling ; at times far-darting thoughts, original 
images, stormy vehemence; and generally a glowing, self-created, figu- 
rative diction. He never wrote to show his art ; but poured forth, from 
the inward call of his nature, the thought or fioeluig which hi^pened for 
the boor to have dominion in him." ^ 

Such were Schubert and his works and fortunes ; the di^jeda mmkbra 
of a richly gifted but ill-starred and infiitaated poet I The image of 
bis persecutions added speed to Schiller's flight from Stuttgard; may 
the image of his wasted talents and meffiBotual life add stre"'gth to our 
leaolvea of living otherwise 1 
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LETTEBS OF SGHILLEB. 

A FBW Extracts fkom Schiller's correspondence may be gratifying to 
some readers. The Xetters to Daiberg, which constitute the chief 
part of it as yet before the public, are on the whole less interesting 
than might have been expected, if we did not recollect that the writer 
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of ih6Bi WM fltin an iiiexp«riaDOid yoadi, o f wa w dl by hk Um ef 
Diltargi to whom he ooold oommiiiiioiito with ftcedom oaly oa a 
■Ingle topio; and beiides oppreeaed whh grievanoeSi whidi of thaw 
sdvee would have weighed down hia spirily and p wie nt e d any ftaak 
or coidiai expoeitkm of ita feelinga. 

Of the Beiehafrelhenr von Dalbetg himeel^ thia oomspoodnoe fiw 
OB little information, and we have gleaned litUe elaewhem. He la 
mentioned iooidentally in almoat every liteiary hiatory eonnectad with 
hia time; and generally aa a mild gentlemanly penon, a Jodioioaa 
oiitioi and a warm lover of the arte and their onltivaton. The fol- 
lowing nodoe of hia death is eztrected foom the OomenaUtmM LaoBiatm^ 
Part m. p. 12: ''Died at Mannheim, on the 87th of Deoemher, 1806^ 
in Ua 65th year, Wol%ang Herihert, Beiehifreiharr von Dalbeig; 
knighted by the Emperor Leopold on hia oonmation at Fiankfoi^ 
A wann friend and patron of the arte and acieneee ; while the Qennan 
Sooiety flooriahed at Mannheim, he was ite fin* Piesident; and the 
theatre of that town, the eohool of the beat aetoia in Gannanyy of 
Ifflaady Beck, Bail, and many others, owea to him ite foandation, and 
ite Budntananee thronghont hia long Intandaneyy wh&oh ha held till 
1808i Aa a writer and a poet, he is no less fovotahly known. We 
need only refor to his Cbro, a mnaioal drama, and to the Mttmak vom 
OammlU* — These letters of SehiUer were found among hia papeca aA 
his death; reecned from deetraetion by two of hia azeoBlon, and pnb- 
lished at Carlsmhe, in a amall daodeeimo^ in the year ISia Then 
ia a verbose pre&ee, but no note or oommenty though eome aneh aid is 
now and then a little wanted. 

The kttora moat worthy of onr notice are those relatiqg tt> the 
exhibition of the Bohhen on the Mannheim atage, and to Sehillaf^ 
consequent embarrassmente and flight. From these, accordingly, the 
most of onr selections shall be taken* It ia curiona to see with what 
timidity the intercourse on Schiller'a part oommenoes; and how thia 
awkward shyness gradually gxvea place to some degree of confidence, 
aa he becomes acquainted with his patron, or is called to treat of sub- 
jeote where he feels that he himself has a dignity, and righte of hia 
own, forlorn and humble as he is. At first he never mentions Dal- 
berg but with all his titles, some of which to our unceremonious eaia 
seem ludicrous enough. Thus in the foU style of German reverenee^ 
he avoids directly naming his correspondent, but uses the obfiqne de^ 
ignation of '' your Excellency,'' or something equsUy exalted : and he 
begins his two earliest letters with an address, which, litemlly inter- 
preted, runs thus: ''Empire-free, ffighly-wellboro, Partienlaily-mneb- 
to»ba-venerated» Lord Privy Counsellor I" Such sounding phiaasa 
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diike OS mdlB: hot they entirely depend on oostom ibr their importy 
and tlie imile which they eidte ia not hy any means a philoaophio 
one. It is hat fiiir that in our yePBion we omit them, or render them 
by aome more grave equivalent. 

The first letter is as follows : — 

[No date.] 

** The piood judgment, passed upon me in the flattering letter which 
I had the honor to reeeive finom yoor Exeelleney, is enough to set the 
prndenee of an Author on a very slippery eminenee. The authority of 
the quarter it proeeeds from, would almost eommunioate to that sen- 
tenee the stamp of in&llibility, if I eould regard it as anything but a 
users eneouragement of my Muse. More than this a deep feeling of 
my weakness will not let me think it ; but if my strength shall ever 
dimb to the hsight of a mssterpieee, I eertainly shall have this warm 
approval of your EzoeUeney alone to thank for it, and so will the world. 
For several years I have had the happiness to know you from the publio 
papeit ; long ago the splendor of the Mannheim theatre attiaeted my 
attentkm. And, I confess, ever since I felt any touch of dramatie talent 
in mysetf, it haa been among my darling projeets some time or other to 
ramovB to Mannheim, the true temple of Thalia; a project, however, 
which my doBer eonneetion with Wturtembeig might poedbly Impede. 

** Tour Ezeelleaey'e very kind proposal on the subject of the Bob' 
htrSf and sueh other pieces as I may produce in future, is infinitely 
predons to me ; the maturing of it well deserves a narrower investi- 
gation of your Excellency's theatre, its special mode of management, 
its aetori, the ntm phu uUra of its machinery; in a word, a lull eon-> 
oeptkm of it, such as I shall never get while my only scale of esd- 
niaHon is this Stnttgard theatre of ours, an establishment still in 
Its minority. Unhappily my scowemiool droumstanees render It Im- 
possible for me to travd much; though I eould travel now with the 
greater happiness and confidence, as I have still some preffmami ideas 
lor the Mannheim theatre, whldi I could wirii to have the honor of 
eoHimanleating to your Excellency. For the rest, I remain," &e. 

From the seeond lettsr we learn that Schiller had engaged to tfteol- 
rtKse his original edition of the Bobbenf and still wished much to be 
in some shape with Mannheim. The third explains itself: 



**an7TTOAaD^ eth October, ITtl. 
''Here then at last returns the luckless prodigal, the remodelled 
IMUnI I am sony that I have not kept the timoi i^ppointed by 
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myself; bat a tnasitorj glance at the nmnber and extent of the 
flhanges I have made, will, I trust, he soffident to exense me. Add 
to this, that a contagions epidemic was at work In onr militarj Hoe* 
pital, which, of oonrse, interfered very often with my ciHa poeHea, 
After finishing my work, I may aasore you I could engage with less 
effort of mind, and certainly with for more contentment, to compose 
a new piece, than to undergo the labor I have just concluded. The 
task was complicated and tedious. Hero I had to correct an error, 
which naturally was rooted in the very groundwork of the play; 
there perhaps to sacrifice a beauty to the limits of the stagie, die 
humor of the pit, the stupidity of the gallery, or some such sorrow- 
ful convention; and I need not tell you, that as in nature, so on the 
stage, an idea, an emotion, can have only one suitable expresston, 
one proper tone. A mngle alteration in a trut of character may give 
a new tendency to the whole personage, and, oonsequently, to his 
actions, and the mechanism of the piece which depends on them. 

'' In the original, the Bobben are exhibited in strong contrsst with 
each other ; and I dare maintain that it is difBcult to draw half a doaeii 
robbers in strong contrast, without in some of them offiroding the 
delioacy of the stage. In my first conception of the piece, I excluded 
the idea of its ever being represented in a theatre ; hence came it that 
Frans was planned as a reammmg villain; a plan which, though it 
may content the thinking Beader, cannot fiul to vex and weary the 
Spectator, who does not come to think, and who waata not philoaophy, 
but action. 

'' In the new edition, I could not overturn this arrangement with- 
out breaking down the whole economy of the piece. Aeoordingly I 
can predict, with tolerable certainty, that Franc when he appean on 
the stage, will not play the part which he has played with the reader. 
And, at all events, the rashing stream of the action will hurry the 
spectator over all the finer shadings, and rob him of a third part d 
the whole character. 

'* Kari von Moor might chance to form an era on the stage; except a 
few speculations, which, however, work as indispensable colon in the 
general picture, he is aU action, all visible life. Spiegelberg, Schweit- 
aer, Hermann, are, in the strictest sense, personages for the stage; in a 
less degree, Ameha and the Father. 

** Written and oral criticisms I have endeavored to turn to advan- 
tage. The alterations are important; certain scenes are altogether 
new. Of this number, are Hermann's counter-plots to undermine the 
schemes of Fnms ; his interview with that personage, which, in the 
fiiat co mp osition of the wori[, was entirely and very unhappily fu tg ott s n 
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Bb lutorvie w with Amelia in the garden haa been postponed to the 
•uoeeeding aot; and my friends tell me that I coold have fixed upon no 
better act than thia, no better time than a few moments prior to the 
meeting of Amelia with Moor. Frana is brought a little nearer hnman 
nature; but the mode of it is rather strange. A scene like his eon- 
demnation in the fiith aot has never, to my knowledge, been exhibited 
on any stage ; and the same may be said of the scene where Amelia is 
■aorificed by her lover. 

" If the piece should be too long, it stands at the discretion of the 
manager to abbreviate the speculative parts of it, or here and there, 
without pngndioe to the general impression, to omit them altogether. 
But in the prMingf I use the freedom humbly to protest against the 
leaving out of anything. I had satisfactory reasons of my own for 
all that I allowed to pass ; and my submisrion to the stage does not 
extend so far, that I can leave holes in my work, and mutilate tha 
characters of men for the convenience of actors. 

''In regard to the selection of costume, without wishing to pre- 
aodbe any rules, I may be permitted to remark, that though in nature 
dien ia unimportant, on the stage it is never so. In this partioular, 
the taste of my Bobber Moor will not be difficult to hit. He wears a 
plume; for this is mentioned expressly in the play, at the time when 
he abdioatea his office. I have also given him a baton. His dress 
should always be noble without ornament, unstudied but not negligent. 

" A young but excellent composer is working at a symphony for my 
onhappy prodigal : I know it will be masterly. So soon as it is finished, 
I shall take the liberty of ofEsring it to you. 

''I must also beg you to excuse the irregular state of the manu- 
script, the incorrectness of the penmanship. I was in haste to get the 
pieee ready for you ; hence the double sort of handwriting in it ; hence 
also my fbrbearing to ooireet it. My copyirt, according to the custom 
of all f^fimmng oaligraphen, I find, has wofolly abused the spelling. 
To conblnde, I recommend myself and my endeav<»8 to the kindness of 
an honofed Judge. I am," &e. 

•■Stdttoaxd, ISth DMtnber, 1781. 

''With the change projected by your Excellency, in regard to the 
publishing of my play, I feel entirely contented, especially as I per* 
csive that by this means two interests that had become very alien, 
aie again made one, without, as I hope, any prejudioe to the resalta 
and the sueesss of my work. Tour Excellency, however, tonchea on 
some other very weighty changes, which the piece haa undergone from 
four hands; and these, in respect of mysel^.I feel to be so important. 
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thttt I shall beg to explidn my mind at some length regavdfaif tban. 
At the oQtaet, then^ I must honeaily eonfeaa to yoa, I hold the pro- 
jeeted tnuuferanoe of the action repraeented in my play to the epoeh of 
the IdmiifrM^ and the Snppreesion of Private Wan, with the wliole 
aoeompaniment which it gains hy this now poeitioii| as infinitely better 
than mine ; and mnat hold it so, although the whole fdeee ahoold go to 
rain thereby. Donbtleaa it is an objection, that in our enlightened een« 
tnry, with our watchfiil police and fixedness of statote, sooh a reeUeaB 
gang shoold have arisen in the very bosom of the laws, and stiU more, 
have taken root and sabsisted for years : doubtleas the objection k well 
founded, and I have nothing to allege against it, but the Hoense of 
Poetry to raise the probabilities of the real worid to the tank of true, 
and its poadbHities to the rank of probable. 

*' This excuse, it must be owned, is little adequate to the oljeelfen It 
opposes, fiot when I grant your Excellency eo mueh (and I grsnt It 
honestly, and with complete conviction), what will foUowt Simply 
that my play has got an ugly fimlt at its birth, which ihnlt, if I may 
say so, it must cany with it to its grave, the fkuH b^g interwoven 
with its very nature, and not to be removed without deatruetk>n of the 
whole. 

<< In the fint place, all my personages speak in a style too modsn, 
too enlightened for that ancient time. The dialect is not tha light 
one. That rimplidty so vividly prssented to us by the aathor of 
Q9t9 wm BerUekmgeHf is altogether wanting. Many long tirades, 
toQches great and small, nay entire oharaeters, are taken ftom te 
aspect of the present world, and would not answer for the age of 
Maximilian. In a word, this change would reduce the piece Into 
something like a certain woodcut which I remember meeting with in 
an edition of ViigiL The Trojans wore hussar boots, and King Aga» 
memnon had a pair of pistols In his belt. I should commit » crane 
against the age of Maximilian, to avoid an error against the age of 
Frederick the Second. 

"Again, my whoto episode of Amelia'b love would make* lirlgktM 
contrast with the simple chivalry attachment of that period. Amdia 
would, at all hasaids, need to be remoulded into a chivalry maidet ; 
and I need not tell you that this oharseter, and the sort of love wbfcii 
nigns in my work, ars so deeply and broadly tinted Into the whole 
plstore of the Bobber Moor, nay, Into the whole piece, thai every part 
of the de l i ne ation would require to be repainted, bsiore those tlals eodd 
bemoved. So likewise Is H with the chancier of Fnma, ^at apeea- 
lative, metaphysico-reflning knave. 

" la a word, I think I may afirm, that thia projected transpnsHIm 
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of mj workf wbidii prior to the oommenoement, would liAve lent ft the 
highest splendor and eompleteness, oould not hSl now, when the pfeoe 
Is planned and finished, to change it into a defSsctive quodlSbH, a oraw 
with peacock's feathers. 

''Toor Exoellenoy will foigive a father this earnest pleading in 
behalf of his son. These are bat words, and in the long-nm every 
theatre can make of any piece what they think proper; the aothor 
mnsi content himselll In the present case, he looks npon it as a 
happiness that he has feJlen into snch hands. With Heir Schwann, 
however, I will make it a condition that, at least, he prmt the j^ece 
according to the first plan. In the theatre I pretend to no vote 
whatever. 

''That other change relating to Amelia's death was perhaps even 
more interesting to me. Believe me, yonr Excellency, this was the 
portum of my play which cost me the greatest effbrt and deliberation, 
of all which the resolt was nothing else than this, that Moor must 
kill bis Amelia, and that the action is even a poMve heemfy, in his 
dianeter ; on the one hand painting the ardent lover, on the other the 
Bandit Captain, with the liveliest colors. But the vindication of this 
part is not to be exhausted in a ringle letter. For the rest, the few 
worda which you propose to sabstitnte in place of this scene, are truly 
exquirftey and altogether worthy of the situation. I should be proud of 
having written them. 

^ As Herr Schwann informs me that the piece, with the music and 
indispensably necessary pauses, will last about five hours (too long 
for any piece !), a second curtailment of it will be called for. I should 
not wish that any but myself undertook this task, and I myself, wUhotit 
ike §iffhi of a reheariolf or of the flret repreeentaUony cannot nnder- 
take it 

'' If it were possible that your Excellency oould fix the general i«- 
heanal of the piece some time between the twentieth and the thirtieth 
of this month, and make good to me the main expenses of a journey to 
70a, I should hope, in some few days, I might unite the interest of the 
stage with my own, and give the piece that proper rounding-olf, which, 
without an actual view of the representation, cannot well be given it 
On this pohit, may I request the &vor of your Excellency's decision 
soon, that I may be prepared for the event 

** Herr Schwann writes me that a Baron von Gkmmingen has given 
himself the trouble and done me the honor to read my piece. This Henr 
von Gemmingen, I also hear, is author of the DeiOeeke Hauewxter. I 
long to have the honor of assuring him that I liked his Hauamter nn« 
commonly, and admired in it the traces of a most accomplished maa and 
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writer. But wbaX does the author of the Dsntedbe Haumvaiermn alxmi 
the habUe of a young apprentioe f If I should ever have the honor of 
meeting Dalberg at liannheim, and testifymg the affeetion and rerer- 
enee I bear him^ I will then alao press into the arms of that other^ and 
tell him how dear to me sneh sonls are as Dalheig and Gremmingen. 

'' Your thooght about the small Adyertisementy before oar prodnetion 
of the piece, I exceedingly approve of; along with this I have enclosed 
a sketdh of one. For the rest, I have the honor, with perfeel raspeet, 
to be always," dee. 



This IS the enclosed M^ieme of an Adtrertisement; which was after* 
wards adopted: — 

<' THE BOBBEBS, 

^'A FLAT. 

** Thb pictnie of agreat, misguided soul, ftunished with wmj gift 
for excellence, and lost in spite of all its gifts : unchecked ardor and bad 
companionship contaminate his heart ; huny him from Tice to Ties, till 
at last he stands at the head <^ a gang of murderers, hei^M homr upon 
horror, plunges from abyss to abyss into all the depths of desperatioD. 
Great and mijestio in misfortune ; and by misfortune improved, led back 
to virtue. Such a man in the Bobber Moor you shall bewail and hate, 
abhor and love. A hypocritical, malicious deceiver, you shall likewiss 
see unmasked, and blown to pieces in his own mines. A feeble, fond, 
and too indulgent father. The sorrows of enthusiastio love, and the tor* 
tore of ungovemed passion. Here also, not without abhorrence^ you 
shall cast a look into the interior economy of vice, and from the stage be 
taught how all the gilding of fortune cannot kill the inward worm; how 
terror, anguish, remorse, and despair follow dose upon the heels of the 
wicked. Let tiie spectator weep to-day before our scene, and ahodder, 
and learn to bend his passions under the laws of reason and religion. 
Let the youth behold with affiight the end of unbridled extravagance ; 
nor let the man depart from our theatre, without a feeling that Provi- 
dence makes even villains instruments of His purposes and judgments, 
and can marveUoosly unravel the most intricate perplexitiss of fkte.'' 



Whatever reverence Schiller entertained for Dalberg as a criHe and a 
patron, and however ready to adopt his alterations when they aeemed 
Judidons, it is plain, from various passages of these extracts, that in icgaid 
to writing, he had also firm persuasions of his own, and conscJentJonsness 
enough to adhere to them while they continued such. In rogaid to the 
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eondnedng of his life, his Tiews as yet were &r less clear. The IbiOow* 
ing fragments serve to trace him from the first ezhihition of his play at 
Maniihirim to his flight from Stuttgard : — 

« SnTTTOABD, irth Janusiy, 1788i 
** I herein writing repeat my wannest thanks for the oourteaieB re* 
ceived from yonr EzoeUeney, f6r your attention to my slender eflbrtSy 
for the dignity and splendor yon bestowed opon my pieoey for all yonr 
Exoellency did to exalt its little merits and hide its weaknesses by the 
greatest outlay of theatric art The shortness of my stay at Mann- 
heim would not allow me to go into details respecting the play or its 
r e pre s e ntation; and as I oould not say aU, my time being meted oiot to 
me so sparingly, I thought it better to say absolutely nothing. I ob- 
served much, I learned much ; and I believe, if G^ermany shall everflnd 
in me a true dramatio poet^ I must reckon the date of my oommenoement 
from the past week." • • • 

** Stuttgard, S4th May, ITM. 

• • • '' My impatient wish to see the piece played a second time^ 
and the absence of my Sovereign &voring that purpose, have induced 
me, iHth some ladies and male friends as full of ouriodty respecting Dai- 
berg's theatre and Sobben as myself, to undertake a littie journey to 
Mannheim, which we are to set about to-morrow. As this is the prin- 
cipal aim of our Journey, and to me a more perfect enjoyment of my play 
is an eseeedingly important object, especially since this would put U in 
my power to set about Fiesco under better auspices, I make it my ear- 
nest request of your Ezoellency, if poasiUe, to procure me this eijoymenl 
on Tuesday the 28th eutrent." . . . 



'* SmroABDv 4th Jane, 17tt: 

''The satisfaction I enjoyed at Mannheim iu such copious frdness, I 
have paid, since my return, by this epidemical disorder, which has made 
me tin to-day entirely unfit to tiiank yonr Excellency for so much regard 
and VinAi^M . And yet I am forced almost to repent the happiest jour- 
ney of my lifo ; for by a truly mortifying contrast of Mannheim with my 
native eoontry, it has pained me so much, that Stuttgard and all Swa- 
Uan scenes are become intolerable to me. Unhappier than I am can no 
one be. I have feeling enough of my bad condition, perhaps also feeling 
enough n^ my meriting a better ; and in both points of view but am 
pro s pect of relief. 

''May I dare to cast myself into your arms, my generous benefiMlort 
I know how soon your nohle heart inflames when sympathy and 
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liiimani^ appeal to it ; I know how strong your oonrage !■ lo nnkBhake 
a Bolftle action, and how warm your seal to finish it. My ntw frienda in 
Mannheim^ whose respect for you is boandlera, told me this : b«t thdr 
asBoranoe was not necessary; I myself in that hour of your time, which 
I had the happiness exclnsively to enjoy, read in your countenance far 
mora than they had told me. Il is this which makes me bold to gwe my- 
self without reserve to you, to put my whole fiite into your hands, am! 
look to you for the happmess of my life. As yet I am little or nothing. 
Ik this Arotie Zone of taste, I shall never grow to anything, unleMi hNp- 
^pHar stars and a Orecicm eUmtUe warm me into genuine poetry. Need I 
say more, to expect tram Dalberg aU support f 

** Tour Exoellency gave me every hope to this eftot ; the squeeae of the 
hand thai sealed your promise, I shall forever Isel. If yoor Exerileney 
will adopt the two or tliree hints I have snlij<rfned, and use them in a 
lettar to the Duke, I have no very great misg^vixigB as to the vstuh. 

'^ And now with a burning heart, I repeat the request, the soul of 
all this letter. Could you look into the interior of my soul, oould you 
see what feelings agitate it, oould I paint to you in proper colors how 
my spirit strains against the grievances of my condition, yon would not, 
I know you would not, delay one hour the aid which an application 
from you to the Duke might procure me. 

'* Again I throw myself into your arms, and wish nothing more than 
soon, very soon, to have it In my power to show by personal ezerdotts 
tn your service, the reverence with which I oould devote to you myself 
and aU that I am." 

The " hints " above alluded to, are given in a separate enekaiipe, the 
main part of which is this : — 

^' I earnestly desire that you oould secure my union with the Mann- 
heim Theatre for a apeeiiied period (which at your request might be 
lengthened), at the end of which I might again belong to the Duke. 
It wiU thus have the aur rather of an excursion than a final 
of my country, and will not strike them so ungraclouoly. In this 
however, it wonld be useful to suggest that means of praetiaKng and 
atudyiiig medicine might be afforded me at Mannheim. Thia will 
be peenliarly necessary, lest they sham, and higgle about letting me 
away." 



•• STUTToaan, Uth Jii]ty« 1788. 
*^ My long sileiK^o must have almost drawn upon me the itpvoaeb of 
folly firom your Exoellency, especially as I have not only delayed answer* 
lag yonr last kind letter, but also retained the two booka by ma. AU this 
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oooaaMmed by a haraasiiig affidr which I have had to do with here. 
Toor EzoeUenoy will doabtlen be sorpriBed when 70a learn that, ton 
mylaet journey to you, I haye been oonfined a fortnight under amet. 
ETerytfaiog was punotoally eommunioated to the Duke. On thii mat* 
ter I have had an interview with him. 

'' If your Ezcelleney think my proepeeta of coming to yon anywise 
attainable, my only prayer ia to aeederaie the fii^fUmetU of ihmn. The 
reason why I now wish this with double earnestness, is one whioh I daie 
trust no whisper of to p^per. This alone I can dedare for certain, that 
within a month or two, if I have not the happiness of being with yoo, 
there wiU remain no further hope of my ever being there. Ere that 
time, I shall be forced to take a sUpf whioh wOl render it impossible te 
me to stay at 



The next two extracts are from letters to another oorrespondesL 
Doering quotee them without name or date : their purport sufficiently 
points out their place. 

** I must haste to get away from this : in the end they might find me 
an apartment in the Hohenaspeig, as they have found the honest and 
ill-fisted Schubart They talk of better culture that I need . It is poa- 
sible enough, they might culUvate me differently in Hohenaspeig : bat 
I had rather try to make shift with what culture I have got, or nay still 
get, by my unassisted efforts. This at least I owe to no one bol my 
own free choice, and volition that disdains constraint'' 



^'Ib regard to those affidrs, concerning which they wish to put my 
SfMTit under wardship, I have long reckoned my mhiority to be eon« 
eluded* The best of it is, that one can cast away such clomsy man* 
ades: me at least they shall not fotter.'' 



CETodate.] 
<< Your EzoeUenqy will have learned from my friends at Haanhefan, 
what the histoiy of my affiurs was up to your arrival, which imhappQy 
I could not wait for. When I tell you (Aol / osi Af^ msr eoiMlry, I 
have painted my whole fortune. But the worst is yet behind. I have 
not the necessary w e ans of setting my mishap at defiance. For the sake 
of safoty, I had to withdraw from Stuttgard with the utmost speed, al 
the time of the Prince's arrival. Thus were my economical anaage* 
ments enddenly snapped asuadsr: I could not even pey my debts. My 
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hopee had been tet on a removal to Mannheim ; there I tmeled, hf ywa 
Exnellenoy's aesietancei that my new play might not only have eleeied 
me of debt, bnt have permanently pnt me into better cireonutaaoes. 
All this was froetrated by the neoeenty for hartening my ramovaL I 
went empty away ; empty in puree and hope. I bloah at being foraed 
to make sneh diseloeDres to yon; though I know they do not diagnoe 
me. Sad enough for me toaee realiaed in myself the hateful saying, thai 
mental growth and full stature are things denied to every Swabian ! 

'* If my former oonduot, if all that your Ezoellency knows of my ohar* 
aoter, inspires you with oonfidenoe in my love of honor, permit me 
firsakly to ask your assistance. Pressingly as I now need the profit I 
expect from my JVmoo, it will be impossible for me to have the pieee in 
readiness before three weeks : my heart was oppressed; the feeling of 
my own ntuation drove me back from my poetic dreams. But if at the 
specified period, I could make the play not only ready y but, as I also 
hope, worihsff I take courage from that persuasion, respectfully to ask 
that your Ezoellency would be so obliging as advtmee for me the price 
that will then become due. I need it now, periups more than I shall 
ever do again throughout my life. I had near 200 fiorins of debt in 
Stuttgazd, which I could not pay. I may confess to you, that this gives 
me more uneasineas than anytlidng about my future destiny. I shall 
have no rest till I am free on that side. 

*' In eight days, too, my travelling puree will be exhausted. It is yet 
utterly impossible for me to labor with my mind. In my hand, there- 
fore, are at present no resouroee. 

. • • • • 

'' My actual situation being dear enough from what I have already 
said, I hold it needless to afflict your Excellency with any importtmmy 
pieture of my want. Speedy aid is all that I can now think of or wish. 
Herr Meyer has been requested to communicate your Excellency's reso- 
Intion to me, and to save you from the task of writing to me in penon 
at alL With peculiar respect, I call myself,'' Suu 



It is pleasing to record that the humble aid so earnestly and modestly 
soliflited by Schiller, was sfforded him ; and that he never forgot to love 
the man who had afforded it ; who had assisted him, when aaeistanee 
was of such essential value. In the first fervor of lus gratitude, for this 
and other fevors, the poet warmly declared that *^ he owed all, all to 
Dalbeig ; " and in a state of society where Patronage, as Ifiss Edge- 
worth has observed, directly the antipodes of Merey, is in general ''twice 
cursed," cursing him that cnvee and him that takes, it says not a little 
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hf ihe oharaeter both of the obliged and the obliger in the present 

instanoe, that neither of them erer oeaaed to remember Ih^ oonneodon 

with pleasnre. Sohillei'a first play had been introdnoed to the Stage by 

.Dalbergy and his last was dedicated to him.^ The venenble ciitioy in 

his eighty-third year, must have reoeiTed with a calm joy the tragedy 

of TeZK, accompanied by an address so foil of kindness and respect; it 

most have gratified him to think that the youth who was once hiS| and 

had now become the wodd's, coold, after long escperiencey still say of 

bim| 

^ And lasrlMily to thee may TM bo shown, 
For OYoy noble feeling is thy own.** 

Except this early coRespondeneCi very few of Schiller's letters have 
been given to the world.* In Doering's Appendix, we have found one 
written six years after the poet^s voluntary exile, and agreeably contrasted 
in its purport with the agitation and despondent of that unhappy period. 
We trsmdate it for the sake of thoee who, along with us, regret that 
while the world is deluged with insipid ooneepondences, and ** pictures 
of mind ^ that were not worth drawing, the correspondence of a man 
who never wrote unwisely should lie mouldering in private repositories, 
era long to be irretrievably destroyed ; that the " picture of a mind ^ 
iHio was among the eonsoript iSrthers of the human race should still be 

1 It detriy appesii I am wrong hare; I have contonndeS the Freiherr Wolfgang 
Heribeit von Dalberg, Director of the MaDnhaim Theatre, with Archduke and Ffirrt 
Priwuu Kari Theodor Dalbeig, his yonnger Brother, — a man justly eminent in Uie 
Polltko-Eedosiastieal world of his timo, and still more distli^iiished lor his patroo- 
ageef letters, and other benafintioiia to his ommtiy, than the FMherr was. Neither 
is the pby of TeU ** dedicated *' to hfan, as stated hi the text; there is marely a 
copy p ree an t e d, with eomo twms by the Aathor inscribed in it; at which thno Kari 
Theodor was in his §botUik year. A man of oonspicnons statkm, of wide activity, 
and high Inflneaca and esteem in Gennany. He was the personal friend of Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, Wiehnd; by Napoleon he was made F^rMPrimat, Prince Primate 
of the ConfUerstion of the Rhine, being already Archbishop, Elector of Hents, &c. 
The good and bmve deeds he did in his time appear to have been many, pablie and 
private. Pensions to deserving men of letters were among the nomber: Zacharias 
Werner, I remember, had a pension from him, — and still more to the purpose, 
Jean Ptal. He died hi 1817. There was a third Brother also memorable for his 
eBooungmettt of Letters and Arts. **/jf Ma DcSbtrg <la, Is thers no Dalbeig 
here f* the Herald cries on a certain oooaaioo. (Bee C01119, X s a rf ooa, b. IB.) 

lb Sir Edwafd Bdwer, in his SMdk ^Oe Life </5eMlsr (p. e.), I am faidabtad 
lor veiy kindly pohithig ont this error ; as well as for much other satisfcftfcm de* 
lived from that woik. (iVbCso/1846.) 

s There have afaioe been copious oontribiitk>ns : CbrrsipoiiJeece wUk Oo€ik€, 
Cotrttpamkmc€ wUk Madam vom IFbUso^ea, and perhapa others which I have net 
seen. (MiCs^l846.) 
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kft 10 vague and dim. This letiar is addressed to SchwioD, inAag 
Schiller's first rssidenos in Weimar: it has already been refened to in 
the Text 



" WSEMAB, 9d Ifqr, ITM. 

** Ton apologize for your long silence to spare me the pain of an 
apology. I feel this kindness, and thank you for it. Yon do not im- 
pute my silence to decay of friendship ; a proof that yon have read my 
heart more jnstly than my evil conscience allowed me to hope. Con- 
tinue to believe that the memory of you lives inefiaoeably in my mind, 
and needs not to be brightened np by the routine of visits, or letters of 
assurance. So no more of this. 

'< The peace and calmness of existence whieh breathes throogiioat 
your letter, gives me Joy ', I who am yet drifting to and fro between 
wind and waves, am forced to envy you that nnilbrmity, thai health of 
soul and body. To me also in time it will be granted, as a xeoompeose 
for labon I have yet to undergo. 

** I have now been in Weimar nearly three quarters of a yew : after 
finishing my Oorfos, I at last aooomplished this long-projeoted jooraey. 
To speak honestly, I cannot say but that I am exceedin^y eontented 
with the plaoe ; and my reasons are not diffisolt to see. 

*' The utmost politioal tranquillity and freedom, a very tolerable dis- 
position in the people, little constraint in social interoonrse, a select 
circle of interesting persons and thinking heads, the respeet paid to 
literary diligenoe : add to this the nnexpensiveness to me of soeh a town 
as Weimar. Why should I not be satisfied? 

" With Wieland I am pretty intimate, and to him I must attribute no 
small influence on my present happiness ; for I like him, and have reason 
to believe that he likes me in return. My interoonrse with Herder is 
more limited, though I esteem him highly as a writer and a man. It 
is the eaprioe of ohanoe alone which causee this; for we opened onr ac* 
quaintanee under happy enough omens. Besides, I have not always 
time to act according to my likings. With Bode no one can be very 
friendly. I know not whether you think here as I do. Goethe is Btill 
but expected out of Italy. The Duchess Dowager is a lady of sense and 
talent, in whoee society one does not feel constrained. 

*' I tliank you for your tidings of the fole of Carlos on yoor alsga. To 
speak candidly, my hopes of its success on any stage were not Ugh ; and 
I know my reasons. It is but fidr that the Gk>ddess of the Theatre 
avenge herself on me, for the little gallantry with which I was insidrsd 
in writing. In the mean time, though Carhe prove a never so decided 
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hStan on the stage, I engage for it, our public shall tee it tan times 
aeted| before ihey undersUuid and fullj estimate the merit that should 
oonnterbalanoe if defects. When one has seen the beauty of a work, 
and not till then, I think one is entitled to pronounce on its deformity. 
I hear, however, that the second reprssentatiou succeeded better than 
the first. This arises either from the changes made upon the piece by 
Dalbeig, or from the fact, that on a second Tiew, the public compre- 
hended certain things, which on a first, they — did not comprehend. 

'' For the rest, no one can be more satisfied than I am that Carlos^ 
from causes honorable as well as causes dishonorable to it, is no specula- 
tion for the stage. Ito very length were enough to banish it. Nor was 
it out of confidence or self-love that I forced the piece on such a trial ; 
perhaps oat of self-interest rather. If in the afiair my vanity played any 
part, h was in this, that I thought the work had solid stuff in it sufficient 
to outweigh its sorry fortune on the boards. 

'' The present of your portrait jpves me true pleasure. I think it a 
striking likeness; that of Schubart a little less so, though this opinion 
may proceed firom my faulty memory as much as from the faultiness of 
Lobaoer's drawing. The engraver merits all attention and encourage- 
ment ; what I can do for the extension of his good repute shall not be 
wanting. 

" To your dear children present my warmest love. At Wieland's I 
hear much and often of your eldest daughter; there in a few days she has 
won no little estimation and affection. Do I still hold any place in her 
remembrance f Indeed, I ought to blush, that by my long silence I so 
01 deserve it. 

'^ That you are going to my dear native country, and will not pass 
my Father without seeing him, was most welcome news to me. The 
Swabians are a good people ; this I more and more discover, the more I 
grow acquainted with the other provinces of Qermany. To my family 
yon win be cordially welcome. Will you take a pack of compliments 
fitnn roe to them f Salute my Father in my name ; to my Mother and 
my Ststens your daughter will take my kiss.'' 



<< And with tbsM hearty words,'' as Doering Bay% '^ we ahall eondode 
this paper." 
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FRIENDSHIP WITH GOETHE. 

Ths history of Schiller's first intercourse with Goethe has been r»> 
corded by the latter in a paper published a few years ago in the 
Morphologiej a periodical work, which we believe he still oocadonally 
continueSy or purposes to continue. The paper is entitled Happy /no- 
detU ; and may be found in Part L Volume 1 (pp. 90-86) of the work 
referred to. The introductory portion of it we have inserted in the text 
at page 91 ; the remainder, relating to certain scientific matters, and 
anticipating some fiusts of our narrative, we judged it better to re* 
serve for the Appendix. After mentioning the publication of Ikm 
CarloSf and adding that " each continued to go on his way apart," he 
proceeds: — 

<< His Essay on Oraee amd DignUy was yet less of a kind to reconcile 
me. The Philosophy of Kant, which exalts the dignity of mind so 
highly, whOe appearing to restrict it, Schiller had Joyfhlly embraced : it 
unfolded the extraordinary qualities which Nature had implanted in him ; 
and in the lively feeling of freedom and self-direction, he showed himself 
unthankfiil to the Great Mother, who surely had not acted like a step- 
dame towards him. Instead of viewing her as self-subsisting, as pro- 
ducing with a living force, and according to appointed laws, alike the 
highest and the lowest of her works, he took her up under the aspect of 
some empirical native qualities of the human mind. Certain harsh pas- 
sages I could even directly apply to myself: they exhibited my confes- 
sion of feith in a false light; and I felt that if written without particular 
attention to me, they were still worse ; for in that case, the vast chasm 
which lay between us gaped but so much the more distinctly. 

" There was no union to be dreamed of. Even the mild persnasioo 
of Dalberg, who valued Schiller as he ought, was firnitless : indeed the 
reasons I set forth against any project of a union were difficult to cootim- 
dict No one could deny that between two spiritual antipodes there was 
more intervening than a simple diameter of the sphere : antipodes of that 
sort act as a sort of poles, and so can never coalesce. But that some rela- 
tion may exist between them will appear from what follows. 

'^ Schiller went to live at Jena, where I still continued unaequaindei 
with him. About this time Batsch had set in motion a Society for Nata- 
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ral ffistory, aided by some handsome eoUectionSf and an eztenstTe ap- 
paratos. I used to attend their periodical meetings : one day I found 
Schiller there; we happened to go oat together; some diseonrse arose 
between ns. He appealed to take an interest in what had been exhib- 
ited; bnt obeervedy with great aonteness and good sense, and mnoh to 
my satis&ction, that snoh a disoonneoted way of treating Natore was 
by no means gratefal to the exoteric, who desired to penetrate her 
mysteries* 

'' I answered, that perhaps the initiated themselves were never rightly 
at th«r ease in it, and that there surely was another way of representing 
Nature, not separated and disunited, but active and alive, and expand- 
ing from the whole into the parts. On this point he requested ex- 
planations, but did not hide his doubts ; he would not allow that such 
a mode, as I was recommending, had been already pointed out by 
experiment. 

** We reached his house; the talk induced me to go in. I then ex- 
pounded to him with as much vivacity as possible, the Metamofphom$ 
of Plant8f^ drawing out on paper, with many characteiistio strokes, a 
symbolic Plant for him, as I proceeded. He beaid and saw all this with 
much interest and distinct oomprehension; but when I had done, he 
shook his head and said : * This is no experiment, this is an idea.' I 
stopped with some degree of irritation ; Ibr the point which separated us 
was most luminously marked by this expression. The opinions in 
DignUy and Oraee agiun occurred to me; the old grudge was just 
awakening ; but I smothered it, and merely said : ' I was happy to find 
that I had got ideas without knowing it, nay that I saw them before my 
eyes.' 

** SchHier had much more prudence and dexterity of management 
than I : he was also thinking of his periodical the Harm, about this 
time, and of course rather wished to attract than repel me. Aceord- 
ingly he answered me like an accomplished Kantite ; and as my stiif- 
necked Realism gave occasion to many contradictions, much battling 
took place between ue, and at last a truce, in which neither party 
would consent to yield the victory, but each held himself invincible. 
Positions like the following grieved me to the very soul : How etm then 
eoer be an eaBperiment that $haU eorreepomd with an idea f The $pec^ 
qudUtif of an idea m, that fio experiment etm reach it or agree with it 



1 A cmiont phyBioIogioo4M)Csiiicsl tbaoiy by Qoetlit, whieh a|iptsn to be aa- 
tirelj unknown in thiaconntry; thoogfa Mvend eminent oontinentiJ botinifti havs 
aotictd it with mmmimdation. It it tzplaiasd steooaidMablskogthiBtUinBe 
MerpholagU, 
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Tel if he held as an idoa the same thmg which I looked upon aa aa 
experiuieut, there must certainly, I thooghty he some oonunamty he- 
tween us, some ground whereon both of na might meet I The fint 
step waa now taken; Schiller's attraotiYe power was gieat, he held all 
firmly to him that came within his reach : I expressed an interest in 
bis purpoaesy and promised to give out in the Hormi many notiooa that 
were lying in my head ', his wife, whom I had loved and vained since 
her childhood, did her part to strengthen our reciprocal inteUigence ; 
all friends on both sides rejoiced in it; and thus by meaaa of that 
mighty and interminable controversy between ol^jed and M^^eci, we 
two eondoded an alliance, which leraaiaed nnbcokenf and produced 
much benefit to ourselves and others/' 

The friendship of Schiller and Goethe forms so delightfiil a ohnpter 
in their history, that we long for more aud more details respecting it 
Sincerity, true estimation of each other's merit, true sympathy in each 
other'a character and purposes appear to have formed the basis of it, 
and maintained it unimpaired to the end. Goethe, we are told, was 
minute and sedulous in his attention to Schiller, whom he veuerated as 
a good man and sympathized with as an afflicted one : when in mixed 
companies together, he constantly endeavored to draw out the stores 
of his modest and retiring friend ; or to guard his sick and aensitive 
mind from annoyances that might have irritated him ; now softening, 
now exciting oonversation, guiding it with the address of a gifted and 
polished man, or lashing out of it with the scorpion*whip of hla satire 
much that would have vexed the more soft and simple spirit of the 
valetudinarian. These are things which It is good to think of 2 it is 
good to know that there aire literary men, who have other pzinciplee 
besides vanity ; who can divide the approbation of their fellow mortals, 
without qnaireUing over the lots; who in their solicitude about their 
** fiune " do not forget the common charitiee of nature, in exchange for 
which the ''fitma" of most authoia were but a poor bargain. 



N0.4. Pagtioa. 
DEATH OP GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUB. 

As a specimen of Schiller's historical style, we have itm e t e J a few 
scenes from his masterly description of the Battle of Lfitzen- The 
whole forms a picture, executed in the spirit of Salvator ; aud thoq^ 
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thii it but a fragmeDty the importance of the figure repreaentad i& tt 
will perhaps ooantarbalanoe that defidenoy. 

"At laat the dreaded momiiig dawned; hat a thick log, whieh kf 
brooding over all the field, delayed the attaok till noon. Kneeliag in 
front of hia linea, the King offered up his devotions; the wliole army, 
at the same momenti dropping on their right knees, uplifted a moving 
hynuiy and the field-music accompanied their singing. The King than 
mounted his horse ; dressed in a jericin of bufi^ with a surtout (for a 
late wound faindered him firom wearing armar)| he rode through the 
ranks, rousing the courage of his troops to a cheerful confidence, 
which his own forecasting bosom contradicted. Ocd toitjk «• was the 
battle-word of the Swedes ; that of the Imperialists was Jenu Maneu 
About eleyen o'clock, the fog began to break, and Wallenstein's lines 
became visible. At the same time, too, were seen the flames of Liit- 
sen, which the Duke had ordered to be set on firs, that he might not 
be outflanked on this side. At length the signal pealed ; the horse 
dashed forward on the enemy; the InfEmtry advanced against his 

trenches. 

• • • • • 

** Meanwhile the right wing, led on by the King in penon, had 
fiUlen on the left wing of the Friedlanders. The flrst strong onset of 
the heavy Finland Cuirsssters scattered the light-mounted Poles and 
Croats, who were stationed here, and their tumultnoua flight spread 
fear and disorder over the rest of the cavalry. At this moment notios 
reached the King that his infimtry were losing ground, and likely to 
be driven back from the trenches tiiey had stormed ; and also that hia 
left, exposed to a tremendous fire fit)m the Windmills behind Ltitaeny 
could no longer keep their place. With quick decision, he committed 
to Von Horn the task of pureuing the already beaten left wing of the 
enemy ; and himself hastened, at the head of 8teinbock's regiment, to 
restore the confusion of his own. His gallant horse bore him over the 
trenches with the speed of lightning ; but the squadrons that came 
after him could not pass so rapidly ; and none but a few horsemen, 
among whom Frans Albert, Duke of Sachsen-Lauenbufg, is men- 
tioned, were alert enough to keep beside him. He galloped right to 
the place where his inlhntry was most oppressed; and while looking 
round to spy out some weak point, on which his attack might be 
directed, hia short-sightedness led him too near the enemy's lines. An 
Imperial sergeant (^^/Veiter), observing that every one rsspectfiilly 
made room for the advancing horseman, ordered a musketeer to fira oa 
him. ' Aim at him there,' cried he; ' that must be a man of 
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qjammJ The soldier drew his trigger; and the King's left ann 
shattered by the hall. At this instant, his cavalry came galloping up, 
and a oonfhsed cry ai*The King bleeds! The King ia ehot!^ spraad 
horror and dismay thioogh their ranks. ' It is nothing: follow me ! ' 
ezolaimed the King^ coUeoting all his strength ; bat overoanEie with 
pain, and on the point of fainting, he desired the Dake of Lanenboig, 
in French, to take him without notice from the tomolt. The Doke 
then tamed with him to the right wing, making a wide drcoit to eon- 
ceal this accident from the desponding in&ntry ; bat as they rode along, 
the King received a second ballet throngh the back, which took from 
him the last remainder of his strength. ' I have got enoagh, brother,' 
said he with a dying voice : ' liaste, save thyself.' With these words 
he sank from his horse ; and here, strack by several other ballets, fiir 
from liis attendants, he breathed oat his life beneath the plondering 
hands of a troop of Croats. His horse flying on withoat its rider, 
and bathed in blood, soon annoanced to the Swedish cavalry the lall 
of their King ; with wild yells they rash to the spot, to snatch that 
sacred spoil from tlie enemy. A deadly fight ensaes aroand the corpse, 
and the mangled remains are baried under a hill of slain men. 

« The dreadfrd tidings hasten in a few minutes over all the Swedish 
army: but instead of deadening the courage of these hardy troops, 
they rouse it to a fierce consuming fire. Life £iUs in value, since ^e 
holiest of all lives is gone ; and death has now no terror for the lowly* 
since it has not spared the anointed head. With the grim fary of 
lions, the Upland, Smftland, Finnish, East and West Gothland r^g^ents 
dash a second time upon the left wing of the enemy, which, already 
makxDg but a fiseble opposition to Von Horn, is now utterly driven 
from the field. 

. . • . a 

'' But how dear a victory, how sad a triumph ! Now first when the 
rage of battle has grown cold, do they feel the whole greatness of 
their loss, and the shout of the conqueror dies in a mute and gloomy 
despair. He who led them on to battle has notroturned with them. 
Apart he lies, in his victorious field, confounded with the common hei^ 
of humble dead. After long fruitless searching, they found the royal 
corpse, not fax from the great stone, which had already stood for cen- 
turies between Liitzen and the Merseburg Canal, but which, ever since 
this memorable incident, has borne the name of SehnoedmsUm^ the 
SUme of the Swede. Defiiced with wounds and blood, so as scveely 
to be recognised, trodden under the hoo& of horses, stripped of his 
ornaments, even of his dothes, he is drawn firom beneath a heap of 
dead bodies, brought to Weissenfels, and there delivered to the lamen* 
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UtfOM of bis troops and the last embraees of his Queeo. Vengeaaoe 
had fint rsqnired its tribotSy and blood most floir as an oifering to the 
Monareh ; now Love assames its rights, and mild teazs are shed for the 
Man. Indiridoal grief is lost in the nniTorsai sorrow. Astounded by 
this overwbehning stroksy the genersls in blank despondenoj stand 
loond his biery and none jet Tentores to eonoeiTe the fhU extent of his 



The desoriptiye powers of the Historian, thoogh the most popolar, 
are among the lowest of his endowments. That Schiller was not 
wanting in the noUsr rsqnisites of his act, might be proved from his 
refleetions on this very inddenty *' striking like a hand from the doads 
into the cslenlated horologe of men's allUrs, and direoting the oon- 
siderate mind to a higher plan of things." Bat the limits of our 
Work are already reaehed. Of Schiller's histories and dramas we 
can give no frrther specimens : of his lyrical, didactic, morsl poems 
we most take oor leave withoot giving any. Perliaps the time may 
eome, when all his writings, transplanted to oor own soil, may be 
cftrsd in their entire dimensions to the thinkers of these Islands; m 
coDquest by which oor literatne, rich as it is, might be eukhei 
ma fiffthir. 
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For OGiiTMitoDee of wft re n f , the order of the VolumeB it here set down: — 

I. Sabtob Rbsabtus akd Heroes and Hkbo-Wobship. 

n. Life op Stbbliko, ahd Latteb-Day Pamphlets. 

m., IV. French REvoLimoN. 

V.-XI. Frederick the Great. 

XII. Past and Present, and Miscellansous Papi 

Xin.'XVI. Miscellanies. 

XVn«-XIX. Cromwbll*s Letters and Speeches. 
Life of SchiujEr. 



Adsms, John QaincT, cited on Sileei^ 

Tiu.86. 
Adsms of Boston, "American Gsto," M, 

861. 
Adelnng, cited, tii. 964 n., yiii. 179 n., 

883 n. ; X. 881 n. 
Adieu, ziii. 847. 
Adlerfeld, cited, ▼. 865 n. 
Administrstive Beform, ii. 846, 871. See 

Downing Street. 
Adolf Friedrich, Prince, viu. 861, 869; 

merries Princees Ulrique, 358; King 

of Sweden, xii. 800; his deiith, 888. 
Adolf of Naesso, Keiier, v. 157. 
Adolphns, Gustevns, desth of, zx. 807. 
Affectation, difference between, and gen* 

nine originality, xiii. 14, 19; the Mme 

of Literstnre, 966. 
AiBictions, mercifnl, i. 146. 
Agamemnon's Sceptre, ▼. 8. 
Aie, admonitions of onr, ii. 188. See 

Epoch. 
Agincoort, Shakspeare's battle of, i. 886. 
AgOQst, Captain d*, seizes two Pisrio- 

menteers, iii. 100. 
Agoessan, Chancellor d*, ix. 80 n. 
Ahlden, Castle of, v. 99, 498,487; rL 69; 

the •* Ahlden Heritage,'* 116, 189. 
Ahldem, dU Henogin eon, r. SO n. 
Ahremberg, Doke d*, viii. 976, 817; at 

Dettingen, 986, 889, 894, 497; gone 

all to hebetnde, 484 ; at Sohr, 487; 

at E^nr, ix. 890, 891; Lenthen, x. 

69; Hochkirch, 159, 169; beaten by 

Prince Henri at Pretsch, 884. 



A ASTA, St. Olaf s mother, xix. 440, 

AbbRJOf nassacree at, ir. 180 ; Joor- 
gniae, Sicard and Maton's account 
of domgs there. 184-191. See Prison. 

Abbot, Colonel, in Ireland, xvii. 496; 
zTiU.48. 

Abel, D. Otto, cited, Ti. 480 n. 

Abelaid, XTi. 899. 

Abercrombr, at TBoonderoga, x. 175. 

Aberdeen, Proroet, at Dunbar Fight, 
xviii. 189. See Jaflhnr. 

Able Man, the bom soldier of Tmth and 
Order, ii. 868; appointed by ** divine 
right*' to govern, 879; methods of 



sammooing aloft^ 498. 

Man. 
A5»y<Mmi^ dee Sciences of Berlin, t. 809; 

▼i.41. 
Aeoeptation, grsiide, by Lonis XYI., iv. 

47-M. 
Achard, M ., vii. 86. 
Achilles, X. 48. 
Acn, Siege of, t. 90, 99. 
Action the tme end of Ifan, i. 119, 



Actual, the, the tne Ideal, i. 148, 150. 
Adalbeit*!, St., attempt to convert Prsos- 

een to Christianity, v. 65, 98; vii. 99a 
Adam, Father. See St Homge, Mar- 

onis. 
Ada mi Jo hanB, Bvgermeister, complains 

of Frsnefa fapaclty, x. 84. 
Adam of BnaMn, xix. 478 n., 480. 
Adamitfam, i. 44. 
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Aignfllon, Dnke d\ at Qaiberon, iii. 4; 
aoconnt of, 5; in favor, 5; at death of 
Louis XV., 88. 

Aintrigues, Count d', notice of, iii. 115. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlemagne at, riii. 
189; Treaty of, ix. 67, 68, 860. 

Akakia, Doctor, Voltaire's, ix. 914; pub- 
lic! jbomt. 218. 

Alablaster, Dr., preaches Popery, zviL 
64. 

Alba, ▼. 206. 

Alberoni, ▼. 364. 

Albert I., Kaiser, harsh and ugly, v. 
116; assassinated by his nephew, 119. 

Albert XL, Kaiser, v.'l68, IW; xi. 394. 

Albert Achilles, Kurfiirst, xvi. 868; ▼. 
177; bow he ouuuiged fk» Bishop of 
Bamberg, 179. 

Albert Alnbaadaa, of Bttreiith, xvi. 876; 
▼. 190; a kina of "Failon of a FriU," 
909, 214, 928. 

Albert Archbishop of Bfiainz, ▼. 182; 
memorable Sale of Indolaenoea, 188; 
at the Diet of Augsburg, 197. 

Albert Friedrich, Second Dake of Preiia> 
sen, V. 289: his marriage, 241; over- 
clouding of mind, 248; death, 264. 

Albert Henry, Prince of Brunswick, xi. 
MS. 

Albert Hochmeister, V. 200; difficQltles 
About homage to rolaad, 201; fretting 
deep into Protestantism, 205; Heredi- 
tarr Dake of PrensseB, 206 ; his Seoond 
Wffe, 230; death, 280. 

Albert the Bear, the great Maikgraf of 
Brandenburg, v. 74 ; origin of name, 
79; deseettdants, 126. 

Albert, Prince, of Bruotwfck, viii. 472; 
kffled at Sohr, 496. 

Albert, Prince, of Saxony, Saxon Line 
of, xvi. 806 (see Ernestine Line) ; his 
Horoscope and Pedigree, 884; xi. 164. 

Albert the Courageous, xvi. 870. 

AJbertiiM Line of Saxon Prinoea, xvi. 
870. 

Alembert, D', ix. 268; letters from Vol- 
taire to, X. 896, 896; meets with the 
King at Geklem, xi. 198; deelinee the 
post of Perpetual President, 204; letter 
to Madame du DefEaud, 205; reeom- 
mends Helvetius to Friedrich, 206; 
leaTss ^tsdam, 219; beoomes Fried- 
rich's chief correspondent, xil. 847, 
849; writes to him of his interview 
with Kaiser Joeci>h, 887; his death, 
490: mentioned aieo, 282; xi. 899 n. 

Alexander, x. 52, 70. 

Alexins, Cutomtz, vi. 871. 

Alflari and Schiller contrasted, xz. 79. 

Akarotti, Signor, vii. 117; one of the 
flrst hmmemr U M of his age, 195; 
with Friedrich at Strasbuii^, 198 ; mis- 
sion to King of Sardinu^ 889; at 



BresUu, viii. 44; position with Frie^ 
rich, ix. 169, 289 : mentioned also, vii. 
161, 181, 225, 821, 875. 

All, youn^, Mahomet's kinsman and 
convert, i. 288. 

Alison, Dr., xii. 5, 145. 

Allegory, the nwrtful shadow of ear- 
nest Faith, i. 989, 268. 

Allen. Trooper, examined, xvii. 260; 
Ludlow's mistake about, xviiL 458. 

Allen. Adjutant-General, his account 
of Prayer-Meeting at Windsor, xvii. 
805-809; disturbances by, xvUi. 458, 
456. 

Allertoun House, Cromwell at, xviii. 227, 
228. 

Afanacks, high Art at, xHI. Il4t gam- 
flowers of, to be made living roses of 
Eden, xv. 224. 

Almon, cited, ix. 440. 

Alphonso, &iog of Castile and sham 
Kaiser, v. 105^ 106. 

Alsace, viii. 247. 

Altar of Fatherland in Chaap^da-Mars, 
iii. 888; petition and setae at» ir. 44; 
christening at, 108. 

Altenburg, vi. 232. See Prinaennnb. 

Althan, Count d', xii. 286. 

Altranatodt, Treatv of, vti. 298, 86T. 

Alured, Thos., M.P., letter by, xvU. 59. 

Alured, Cok>nel Matthew, ttfltaxm Seils 
Committee, xviii. 258; AnahaMlM, 
cashierad, 890, 892; Crooiwtira btler 
to, 892. 

Alured, Colonel John, King's Jttdge, 
xviii. 392. 

Alvth, Scots Committee extkignishad at, 
xviii. 256. 

Amber, v. 64.. 

Ambition, i. 80: vii. 65; xv. 879, 480, 
451, 468; foolish oharge of, i. 441; 
laudable ambition, 448. See htff of 
Power. 

Ambitious, question for the, vii. 449. 

Amelia, Dowager Empress, viii. 84. 

Amelia, Princess of Englaiid, ▼. 416; vii. 
90; xi. 192; ix. 150. 

Amelia, Princess of Pmnla, t. 489; In 
pecuniar}' trouble, viii. 227; Abhisa of 
Quedlinburg, 811 ; at Berlin OuimMl, 
ix. 107 ; income small, 202; letter from 
Friedrich, 421; visits Brealaa, x. 74; 
gift from Friedrich, xi. 878; me n t i o n ed 
also, xii. 837. 840, 456, 477, 495. 

Amelot, M., vitl. 978, 190, 989. 

America, v. 886; Salaburg Anigraiita to, 
vi. 415; dlscoveiy of, In Rakon Jari's 
rei^, xlx. 418. See United States. 

Amencan Colonies in great need ef a 
commander, Ix. 440, 441; pradiolien 
(spurious) of their rmit, x. 806k 997; 
Ameiioa to be English and not Fkweh, 
840; xi. 61; a considerable FlMt fai the 
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HbUNy of tba World. 181 ; nnooiucloas 
Daelarmtimi of Anufiiy. ooding «t last 
in hidooos suicide. 181; Amerie* re- 
fines to be taxed by a British Pailia- 
ment, 800; Beeton IW-Oatastrophe, 
851. 8M. 

\mencaD Oonsins, oar, no Model Oom- 
moDwealth, ii. 978; their noblest Bat- 
tle) yet to flght, 279. 

Aaiencan War, the late, zvi. 4B4. 

.\mlterst, General, worth of, disoemed by 
Pitt, X. 91; captnno Looisbonrg, 118; 
Montreal, 848. 

Amiability, ▼!]. 9BT. 

AmiraL assassin, Iv. 406; gnUIolined, 
410. 

Aramon, Yon, ix. 147. 

Amonebnig, cannonade at, xi. 189, 
160. 

Amps, Mr. Thomas, plotting at his boose, 
xviii. 888. 

Amosementa, nnTeracloas, xtI. 848. 

Anabaptists favored by Cromwell, xvii. 



Anarshies, Millenninm of, xi. 181; not 

permitted in this World, 937. 
Anarchy, by nature, dra^oa^s-lescA, iv. 

414; no victory possible to, xvl. 461; 

or open ** Kinglessness," ii. 966 ; Con- 

sCitaced Anarchy. 987, 387; xiL 819; 

Sorcerer's Sabbatn of, 878. 
AndM, St., X. 891. 
Andrid, Excellency, ix. 248. 
Andrieux, xil. 448 n. 
AModotes of Friedrich, x. 44, 46; xi. 

188. 
Anger, xii. 91. 
Anglaa, Boissy d*, Pnsident, First of 

iRabial, iv. 446. 
AngoolCrae, Duchees d', parts from her 

fither, iv. 988, 989. 
Angremont, CoUenot d*, guillotined, iv. 

Anhait, Adintant von, xi. 164, 196; xii. 

997. 999, 883 n., 416, 486. 
Anhait, Graf von, ix. 468; the Anhait 

forced oontrlbutions to Friedrieh*s war- 

•xpenaee. x. 188. 
AnhaltArbBt, v. 78| 197; vi. 906; viii. 

806. 
Animal attachments, xt. 448; a wise 

little Blenheim cocker, 449; likeness 

to man, 449. 
Ankarstrom. See Sweden. 
Anoe of Cloves, t. 941. 
Anne of Courland, afterwards Csarina, 

vi. 88. 85 n., 908, 869, 469, 494; vIl 

999; death of, 76, 869. 
Anne, Princess, of Russia, formerly of 

Meeklenbmr, vii. 9M, 868, 887. 
Ansalm, trayelling to Rome. xii. 918. 
Anson, Commodore, vii. 967, 480; hia 

m— lorible Voyage^ 487. 



Anspach, r. IML 184; vi. 889. See 
Culmbaoh, FVederika Louisa. 

Anspach, Maigraf of, ix. 477. 

Anspach. Margraf of (Lady Craven^s), 
with F^iedrioh at Neisse, xii. 969, 970. 

Anspach, Maigravine of. See Frederika 
fiowisa 

Antichriat. xvtti. 18} designated by 
Cromwell, 404, 406; Magistracr con- 
aidersd Antichristian, 405; Spain, xix. 
94, 66. 

Antoinette, Marie, splendor of, iii. 82; 
applauded, 41; compromised by Dia-* 
mond Necklace, 87; griefs of, 92, 
144 ; her preeentimeots, i06; weeps, un- 
popular, 916 ; at dinner of Guards, 988 ; 
oourage of, 266 ; Fifth October, at Ver- 
sallies, 269; shows herself to mob, 973; 
and Louis at Tuileries. 988; and the 
Lorrainer, 837; and Mirabeau, 897, 
411; previous to flight, iv. 10; flight 
from rnlleries, 18; captured, 82; and 
Bamave, 89; in dilemma. 74; Coblentz 
Intrlffttes, 78; and Lamotte's M^moires, 
99; during Twentieth June, 119; dur- 
ing Tenth August, 149, 144: behavior 
as captive, 189; and Prinoess de tsm- 
balto, 183; in Tenaple Prison, 982; 
parting scene with Kine, 258; to the 
Oonciergerie, 889; trial of, 840; on 
quitting Vienna, 848; ffuillotined, 842. 

Antoinette Amelia, of Bmaswick. vi. 
879. 

Anton Ulrich, Csar Iwan's Father, xii. 
79, 862; exile, 866, 868. 

Anton Ulrich, of Brunswick, t. 444; vi. 
869, 878; his Ofsat-grandaoo, 878; Tii. 
97, 198. 

Antoninus, xvi. 498. 

Antwerp, v. 59, 61. 

Apes, Dead-Sea, v. 169; xU. 149, 911, 
218. 

Apologue, the age of, xir. 976. 

Applauders, hired, Iv. 75. 

Applewomen knitting at their stalls, v. 
8ol 840. 

Apprentices, riots of, xrii. U4, 118, 971, 

Apprenticeships, !• 93. 

Approval, rightly or wrongly glven^ xii. 

Apnurin, F^Mmarschall, in Prensaen, ix. 
474, 590. 534; retires shiwly h«me, 
521 ; indignantly dismissed by the 
Caarina, x. 77. 

Aprill, Dr., tries to serve Citatlo on 
FloOio, ix. 644, 648. 

Aprons, use and signiflcance of, L 88. 

Arab Poets, xii. 88. 

Arabia and the Araba, I. 278. 

Archenholts, on the ''Oblique Order." 
X. 58, 57; on Lord George Sackvllle, 
940; Prince Henri's maveh of flfty 
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boon, 328; Pnusum reeniitiiig^TB- 
tem, 406; «t battle of Liopiiti, 473; 
wounded at Torgao, 690, 6SS; at Leip- 
zig, noticiiig Tividly to rigbt and left, 
xi. 96 ; PnuaUn and Frencb ezactiont, 
96, 87; tbe Gamp of Bunxelwits, 46; 
siege of Golbeig, 84; tbe Seven-iean 
War, 176 : cite£ ix. 981 n. ; mentioned 
abo, X. 482, 487, 486. 

Ardea, Lord of, aasiata Ormond, xvi 
469; at Wexford, 478; at Rooa, 481. 

Axgens, Marauis d*, yiii. 99, 38, 64, 196, 
£», 136. 993; ix. 186,929; tbe King*8 
friend for nearljr tbirty yean, Iw; 
yiaits Friedricb at Brealau, x. 76; let^ 
ten from Friedricb. 71, 184, 979, 980, 
866, 867, 874; piefaoe to (Euvm de 
FoMe, 376 ; tbe confidant of Friedikb*8 
miseriea, 414 ; letten from Friedricb to, 
480, 488, 600; xL 98, 113, 116; visits 
bim at Leipzig, 9, 167; surprised !to 
see bim amusing bimaelf witb nis dogs, 
9,10; bisdeatb, 999. 

Aigenson, liar^nis d*, letter from Vol- 
taire to, Till. 916; tbeir personal 
friendship, 476; ix. 68. 

Armtal D\ ix. 100, 118, 147, 16^ 181, 
M8; letten from Voltaire about Fried- 
ricb, X. 391, 889, 894. 

Arip>nne ForesL oocufned by Dumou- 
nez, iv. 176; Brunswick at, 904. 

4igyle, ICarquls, dines with Cromwell, 
xtU. 376; CromwelPs letter to, 386; 
his par^ in 1680, xviii. 970. 

Aristocracies, mutinous, tamed down, v. 
180,940,944. See Pride of Place. 

Aristocracy, our, a word to, xvi. 145; 
ominous condition of our, 66, 81, 100; 
an Aristocracy a corporation of tbe 
Best and Bravest, 78; old Feudal Aris- 
tocracies, 77, 80; a glimpse of self- 
vision for them, 343; bv nature in- 
finitely important to us, 440; vocal and 
indus^al, 441, 454, 469; our titled, 
still looked up to, 434 ; tbeir remaining 
possibUities, 484, 438. 454; a wide field 
lor Tounger sons, 434-486; the politest 
kin^ of nobleman going, 437; bom 
brother to the industriu noble, 448; 
and to the teaching, 469; vulgar noble 
lords, intent on tbeir own jEame^ 464 ; 
of Talent, xii. 38; dreadfuffjr difiteult 
to attain, 31, 84, 232; our Phantasm- 
Aristocracy, 137, 168, 171, 188, 196, 
910, 371, 38^; duties of an Aristocracv, 
166, 171, 186; Working Aristocracy, 
169, 173, 960, 985; no true Aristocracy 
but must possess the Land, 170, 936 : 
Nature's Aristocracies, 906; aVirtuai 
Aristocracy everywhere and avery- 
wben. 933; tbe Feudal Aristocracy no 
imaginary one, 936, 963; a tm^or 
Government by tbe Best, it 870; 
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Aristocracy'* of Popular Sofftunw 
844, 350; veritable HienKhvi of 
Heaven, 842. See Peenga, Wm^ 
arcby. 

Aristocrats, officen in Frsncb aimy^ 
iii. 848; number of, in Paris, iv. IM; 
seiaed, 168; condition in 1794, 888. 

Azktow, skirmish at. zviU. 499. 

Arkwright, Richard, historical impor> 
tanoe of, xvi 96. 

Arlea, state of, iv. 69. 

Arms, smiths making, iii. 174, 177; 
search lor, 175; at Gharkville, 177; 
at H6tel des InvaUdes, 180, 189; 
mannfartnrs of, 408; iv. 4; in 1794, 
878; scarcity of, in 1799, 165; Dan- 
ton's search for: 168. 

Aimsttong, Sir Tnomas, notice ofl xvii. 
489. 

Army, French, after Bastille, iii. 847- 
358; officered by aristocrats, 348; to be 
disbanded, 858; demands arrears. 854, 
361; general mutiny of, 855; ootoraak 
of, 81%, 361, 369, m; Nand militanr 
executions, 373; bad state of, iv. 81, 
103, 179, 906 (see Prussia, Austrian); 
in want, 228; recruited, 373, 174; 
Bevolutionarv, m 3M. 387. 858; 
fourteen armies on foot. 8b8, 486. 

Army, King's and Parliament's, xvii. 
119; of Pariiament in 1643. 144, 168; 
New Model, 188, 210; motions of, in 

1646, 223; too near London, 256; 
against Parliament. 256: state of in 

1647, 259; at Saffron Walden, 260, 
and Jffp. xix. 328, 881 ; Agitaton in, 
xvu. 261, 262; will not dislMnd, 982 ; 
Bendezvous at Newmarket, 268; at 
Bovston, 269; comes to St. AlbaiM, 
270: Manifesto and claims of, 271; 
Declaration against, jopnoged, 29r0 ; 
advances to London, 271; enten Lon- 
don, 272 ; Prayer-Meetinf at Wtnd> 
sor Castle, 306; against Trsaty with 
Charles L. 382, W7; Bemoosbaaec, 
387; at Windsor, 387; in London, St. 
James's, 886; equipments of, in 1851, 
xviii. 285; value of a good, v. 884; 
vi. 5. 

Amald. See Levellen. 

Amaud, M. BacnUrd d', ix. Ul, 12^ 
123, 145. 148. 

Ameson, Finn, xix. 467. 

Ameson, Kalf, xix. 467. 

Amim, Minister of Justice, ix. 65. 

Amun's, Major, gallant delsaei at 
Fhmkfnrt, x. 244/246. 

Arnold, MiUer, x. 224; hb lawsnit, xi. 
424, 448. 514. 

ArDuet, M., Senior, viL 4L See Vol- 
taire. 

Arran, Eari of, xii. 48L 

Arras, guillotine at, iv. 366b See Lebon. 
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Anmy, Commiwioii of, xvU. 190 (see 
St. Albans) ; in Eistnn Aiaociation, 
131. 

Arrestmeot of the knaTas and dastards, 
xii. 86, S85. 

Arrests in Augiut, 179S, iv. 160. 

Arsanal, attempt to born, ilL 18S. 

Art. all tme Works of, Sjrmbolic, i. 169; 
bk^^phic interest in, xv. 288; neces- 
sity for veracity in, xvi. 861, 442, 448; 
a superabundance of, ii. 162; a windy 
gospel, 168. 

Arth, sermon by, xii. 428. 

Arthur Conimpknff 8terling*s first Novel, 
ii. 61, 69, 90. 

Artificial, the, as contrasted with the 
natuFsl, xiv. 866. 

Artist, Ueiman ideal of the tme, xiii. 
66, 222; in History, xiv. 66; Opera 
Artists, xvi. 342. 

Artists in 1661, xviii. 207-209. 

Artois, M. d*, ways of, iii. 33 ; nnpopu- 
larity of, 86; memorial by, 116; fled, 
196; at Coblents, iv. 81; will not re- 
tom, 89. 

Aru, the Fine, a *' Wonhip of the Beau- 
tifol," xlL 888; intolersble hypocrisv 
of, 886; takine into fiction. 391. 

Arundel, John, Cromweirs lettar in be- 
half of, xix. 362. 

Arundel, Earl of, cited, v. 276 n. 

Ascanier Biarkgraves, v. 110, 126 ; resos- 
citated, 130, 138. 

Ascham, Anthony, slain in Spain, xix. 
66,69. 

Aschersleben, v. 74. 

Ashbnmham, Ifr., notice of, xviii. 896. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, fortified, xvii. 142. 

Ashdon, Knut's last victory at, xix. 
443. 

Ashe, Jolin, M.P., notice of, xvii. 383, 
386; Cromwell's letter to, 384. 

Ashton, Colonel, at Preston, xvii. 327. 

Ashton, Sir Artnur, Governor of Tredah, 
xviL468; kiUed, 461. 

Ass, the, and the Moon, xiv. 61. 

Asaas, D', at Kloster Kampen, x. 636. 

Aweburg finds a wife for Csarowitch 
Paul. xii. 348, 349. 

Assemolies, French, Primary and Sec- 
ondary, iii. 119. 

Assembly, National, Third Estate be- 
comes, iii. 166 (see Estate Third); to 
be extruded, 166; sUnds grouped in 
the rain, 167; occupies Tennis-Conrt, 
167; scene there, IM; joined bv cler- 
gy, &c., 169, 169; doings on bug's 
speech, 169, 162; ratified by King, 
162; cannon pointed at, 164; regrets 
Neeker, 172; after Bastille, 193. 

Assembly, Constitoent, National, be- 
comes, iii. 207; pedantic Irregular 
Verbs, 206; what it can do,209; Ni^t 



of Pentaoost, 212 (and iv. 80); Left and 
Biffht side, 213 (and iii. 290, 29L see 
Sine); dnlL 216: raises money, 233; on 
the Veto, 233; Fifth October, women, 
261, 269, 262; in Paris Ridjnff-Hall, 
284; on deficit, assignats, 2o7; on 
clergy, 288; and riot, 296 ; prepares 
for Louis's visit. 312; on Federation, 
326; Anacharsis Clootz, 326, 328; 
eldest of men, 331; on Franklin's 
death, 342; on state of army, 867, 361; 
thanks Bonill4, 871; on Nanci affair, 
878; on Emigrants, 404; on death of 
Bfirabeau, 416; on escape of King, iv. 
18; after capture of King, 40, 48; 
completes Constitution, 47; dissolves 
itself, what it has done. 62. 
Assembly, Legislative, First French Pnr- 
liament, domgs of, iv. 65-70; book of 
law, quarrel with King, 60 ; Baiser da 
Lamourette, 61; High Court, 88; de- 
crees vetoed, 88; scenes in, 89; repri- 
mands Kinf's ministers, 91; smoked 
out. 92; dedares war, 100, 104; Twen- 
tieth June, 109; declares France in 
danger, 119, 124 ; reinstates Potion, 128 ; 




164, 169; September massacres, 193; 

dissolved, 211. See Convention, Na- 
tional. 
Aseembly, General, answer Cromwell, 

xviii. 110; his letter to, HI; not aU 

lowed to sit, 280. See Divines. 
Assienco, Treaty of, vii. 476. 
A ssignaU, oricm of, iiL 287 ; false Boval* 

ist, iv. 82; forgers of, 181; coach-tare 

in, 441. 
Associated Counties, origin of, xvii. 124, 

134; raise an Anny, 169. 
Astley, Sir Bernard, taken, xvii. 218. 
Astlev, Sir Jacob, last of Boyalist gen* 

erals, xvii. 234. 
Astonishment, different qnantitieB of, 

ii.372. 
Astraa, If amselt, an Italian singer, ix« 

197. 
Astmc, Dr., ix. 170. 
Atheism, how, melts into nothingness, 

xiv. 28; Rkhter's Dream of, 131; 

an impossibilitr, zv. 20; proselyting 

Atheist, 186, 1^; practical, xiL 14^ 

149; and Dupont, iv. 248. 
Aik e m a mm, copyright of the, ehaaget 

bands, ii. 43, 46, 61. 
Attila, xi. 810. See Huns. 
Attomevs, a fat affair fbr the, t. 261, 

264, §13, 264. 
Attorney species, extirpation of the, ix. 

78. 
Aubriot, Sicur, after King's captora, iy« 

36. 
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Aabry, Golonel, at JtlH, !▼. 96. 

AQch, M. Martin d*, in YanaiUM Tennis- 
Gout, iu. 168. 

Ani^tt^, Diat of, v. 196; vi. S38. 246. 

Angoat Ferdinand, ▼. 448; vii. 189. 

August Tenth, 1792, iv. 134-166. 

August Thaodor, Kar-Pfala. Tiil 484. 

August the Strong, of tha tnree hundred 
and fifty^fonr bastards, xvi. 357 ; made 
KiBgcrf^Poland, t. 60. 346 ; vi. 902, 399, 
405; objeoU to tha Kaiser's Pragmatic 
Sanction, 450; quarrel with Fnedricb 
Wilhalm, 64; invites him and Fried- 
rich to Ureaden. 69, 70; magnificent 
hospitalities ana unapaakable poUu- 
tiona, 71: his return vialt, 77; rumor 
of a proieeted marriage with WUbel- 
mlna, 84; Camp of Badewits. 208; 
King of Playhouse managers, 213; at- 
tained the maximum in aevend things, 
217; meditates partition of Poland, 
442; xi240; last mterview withOmm- 
fcow, vi. 443j death and absolution, 
467; his huntrng-lodge, ix. 860. 

Angnat lU. of Poland, vi. 461, 466; vii. 
12, 16; auggeated for Kaiser, viii. 408; 
hk antip£hy to Friedrich, 409, 471; 
how he waa benetted by BrObl and 
Chuurini. 414; taken comfortably to 
PraglODeout oi danger, ix. 4; glad to 
make peace, 16, 17; Banbury's accoant 
of, 86; withdraws to Pima, and tries 
negotiatbn with Friednch, 321, 328; 
Headquarters at Struppen, 832, 335; 
will not agree to Fri«drich*s terms, 
336; snug in the Konigstein, 360; goes 
to Waiaaw, never to come back, 986; 
gate BO onmpenaation for his Baxon 
loaaes, xi. 228: nothing biu confusions 
and contTMlietions in Poland, 228 ; diffi- 
culties with Czarina Catherine, and 
death, 228. See Kur^achsen. 

Angust Wilhalm, v. 440; with Friedrich 
at Strasbnxv, vii. 198; betrothed, 252; 
married, viu. 107; at his sister's wed- 
ding, 308; heir-apparent of Prussia, 
ix. 208; omioaition viewa, 809, 310; 
letter to Yaiori, 350; lamentationa and 
accusations, 463, 467: put in command 
al Jang-Bunalan, 470, 474; finds the 
problem too hard for him, 481; council 
of war, 486 ; a diMuttroua march. 486 ; 
cannot save Zitlau, 487; reacliea Baut- 
zen, happily onchased, 489; alem re- 
aaption by the King, 492-494t bin 
death. 494 ; x. 101 ; antipathy to Wintcr- 
feld, ix. 601 : mentioned also, vii. 196, 
286, 260, 279, 404; viU. 287. 

Angustin, Mosstrooper, xviii. 177, 203, 

Aulaire, Marquis de St., ix. 60. 
Anslarlite, ▼. 9. 
Australia, r. 386. 



Anatiia, its quarrel with Fraiioa, tv. 8Ql 
See Brunswick, Duke. 

Austria, v. 59, 61 ; Kaisers of, still riding 
on the shadow of a saddle, 117; the 
''Austrian lip,'* 181, 217; reiecUon of 
Protestantism, 217; an Anatnaa awin- 
die, 296; vl. 436. 

Austrian Army invadee Fkaaee. iv. 167; 
unsucceasful there, 212; defeated at 
Jemappea,235; Dumouriez eacapea to^ 
296; repulsed, Watignv, 382. 

Austrian Committee, at Tuileriea, iv. 77. 

Austrian-Succeaaion War, vii. 484; viil. 
186; oonaervatiam, vii. 488; viii. 80; 
ponderous pedantry and helpleasnass, 
81, 40; dumb stubborn pride, 176; os- 
traordinary claim for damages, 270, 
272; no lon^^er the leadin||f nation of 
Teutschland, ix. 80; share m projected 
partitioning of Prussia, ix. 878 ; fixed 
rage and hatred, 384; does not claan 
Parma and Puoenaa, x. 401 ; gets into 
■ore difficultiea as to cash, xi. 87 ; anx- 
ious to get rid of its pledge to the 
Reich, truce with Fnedrich, 166 ; peace 
and genera] As-you-were, 176; takes 
forciUe pooaession of Ziu, 298, 999; 
share in the partition ol Poland, 807, 
808 ; intrigues and baigaina for aoc c aa 
sion of Bavaria, 391. 

Anteroche, Marquis d', at Fontenoy, viu. 
438.489. 

Autograph (facsimile) of Friedneh'a Lat- 
ter of ''Secret Instruction, &c.,'* ix. 
374; Sifmature, xi. 390. 

Avignon, union of. iv. 61; described, 63; 
state of, 64 ; riot in church at, 66 ; aeon* 
pied bv Jourdan, 67 ; massacre at, 68. 

Axtel. Colonel, regicide, xviii. 466. 

AylesDury, Rupert at, xvii. 138. 

Ayr Citadel built by Cromwell, xviu 
260. 

Ayacougfa, Sir George, notice of, xviL 
446, 447; xviii. m; his hoMe Uka a 
ship at sea, xix. 61 ; cited, vi. 106 n. 



"DAAS, M. DK, intriguer, xix, 869. 
-" Baboeuf insurrectioo, Iv. 469. 
Baohaumont and La Chapelle, Voyage 

de, xii. 211 n. : cited, x. 380 n. 
Bachmann for three days Russian Ooav 

mandant of Beriin. x.'496. 
Backholf, Lieutenant-Colonel von, xi. 

638. 
Bacon, Roger, xiv. 266. 
Bacon, Nathaniel, author of Bnitan'f 

Diary, xix. 121 n. 
Bacon, Lord, v. 262. 
Baden Dnriach, Prince of, at Hochkiith, 

X. 163, 162. 
Badness by ita nature negative, xiv. 414 

See Evil. 
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BAffometos, Werner's parable of, ziii. 

M 
Bagi'ea, Dr., is. 290. 
Baiem, Kor, Mnda EmbaMT to Friediieh, 

ix. 4i6i in tttbaidy of Fmnoe, x. SS, 

384. 
Bailies, Dr., zii. 987. 
Bailie, involuntary apigiam of, iv. 94. 
Baillat, cited, ▼. M n. 
Baillt de Froulay, x. 384, 888. 
Uaillie the Covenantsr, xW. l«8-a04s 

Scotch Encampmant on the Hill of 

Dunse, 180; domesticities of Kilwin- 
ning, 184; Impeachment and trial of 

Strafford, 190; on Soots Denands, 

xvii. 106 ; Apprentices in Falaoe^yard, 

114; fliee from Glasgow, xrui. 178; 

ia at Perth, 183; sees Cromwell in 

Glasgow, 836. 
fiaillie, General, at Preston flght, xvii. 

838; perplexed, 884; siirrsnaan, 885, 

338. 
fiaillr, Astronomer, aoeoimt of. Ui. 140; 

President of National Assembly, 166; 

Xaypr of Paris, 186; reoeives Louis 

in Paris, 197; and Paris Parlement, 

888; on Fstition for De^ition, iv. 46; 

decline ol^ 98; in prison, 840; at 

Queen's tnal, 341; guillotined cruelly, 

356. 
Bairenth, r. 103, 184; genealogy, 800 a; 

vi. 409, 410. See Culmbach, Albert 

Alcibiadee, Friedrioh of. 
Bainuth, tfargraf of, riu. 131, 138, 380; 

ix. 477; x. 303. Maq^raTiaa of, see 

Wilhelmina. 
Baker, hanged, iii. 385; bakers, French 

in tail at, 394, 886; ir. 831, 966, 441. 
Balaam and his Ass, xvi. 146. 
BalacUva, vi. 415. 
Balance of Ptowwr, ▼. 460, 461, 464; vUi. 

884. 
Balbi, Engineer, ix. 368, 808; xii. 871; 

at sie^ of Olmata, ix. 98, 100, 103; 

Sohweidnitz, xl. 187. 
Balder, the white Sangod, i. 361, 967; 

Allegorv of, xvii. 13. 
Balfour, James, xil. 484. 
BaUenstiidt, v. 74, 80. 
Baliat-giils, xvl. 849. 
Balloons invented, Iii. 51; used as spies, 

iv. 387. 
Ballot-box delask>n, xU. 809. 
Rahnnng, the wonderfnl Sword, xlv. 

310. 
Halnaves of Hallhill, xU. 486. 
Baltimore, Lord, and Harrland, xviii. 

451; vii. 118. 
Bambeig, v. 78; tL 408; Bi»hop of, ix. 

475; vii. 197; Croats dri^-en out of, x. 

908. 
Bamfield, Col., spy, xvii. 350; xix. 108. 
Bampton-in-th^Bosh, App, xix. 817. 



Bankrantey of ImpoaUM, II. t71, 888| 

Banks, Mr., on Cromwell, xvii. 18. 

Bannockbum, Cromwell at, xvtil. 388* 

Baphometio Irire-baptiam. 1. 138. 

Bar, Confederation of. xi. 354, 388. 

Bar, Gimf von, vi. 118. 

Baibadoea, delinqiieata sent lo, xviii. 
487. 

Barbaimsa, Kaiear. y. 78, 76,80, 84; the 
greatest of all the Kaisen, 88; Qeiw 
nan traditioii aboat iiim, 84: vi 401; 
changed times, v. 187: vi. l58, 404{ 
vii. no, 438. 

Barbarous nations, records of, xvii. 7. 

Baibaroox and Ifaimt, iii. 384; Haitaaiea 
Deputy, iv. 69; and the Bolanda, 70; 
OB Kap of France, 107; demand of, lo 
Marseilles, 108 ; meets Marseilteee, 
180; in National Convention, 303; 
against Robespierre, 397; cannot be 
heard, 388; the Qirondins declining, 
879 ; will not demit, 806; arreated, 810; 
and Charlotte Corday, 813 ; retrsati to 
Bordeaux, 838, 886; farewell of, 845; 
shoots himself, 846. 

Barber, the, at Lille, iv. 918. 

Barbenna, an OperaHlancer, viii. 804 1 
engagement at Berlin, 830; hoepitality 
to Coilini, ix. 104, 108. 

Barbier. cited, v. 167 n., 436 n. ; vii. 164 
n. ; viii. 888 n.; on the Rrench aocoont 
of their grand icheme lor invasion, x. 
878. 

Baibone, Mr. Ptaieegod, aooomitof, arrliL 



Barclay of Ury, Scotch Quaker, atrflL 
901. 

Bardy, Abb6, massacred, Ir. 188. 

Bareoones's Parliament, xriil. 388, 838. 

Birenklau, General von, viii. 104, 163 { 
at Stockstadt, 158; ewaptfram Bavaria, 
863; returns with Battiyani, 417. 

BarenUn, Keeper of Seals, UL 154. 

Barkstead, Colonel, a Major-Gtoaral, 
xix. 19 n., 76 n. 

Barlow, Mrs., and Charies 11., xvii. 478. 

Barnard, Rober^ Justice of Peace, xvii. 
67, 135; his desoendaata, 136; Crnd. 
well's letters to, 135, 188. 

Bamardiston, Sir Nathaniel, xvi. 368. 

Bamave, at Grenoble, lil. 108; member 
of Ansembly, 139 ; one of a trio, 314: 
too recklem, 384; Jacobin, 808; duel 
with Cnial^ 890; esoorta the King 
from Varennes, iv. 39; oonclliates 
Queen, 40; becomes Constitational, 41; 
retires to Grenoble, 98; treason, in 
prison, 841; gnillotined. 867. 

Bamet, Colonel Wogan at, xvii. 808. 

Bamnm, Yankee, methods, xvi. 350. 

Baronay, Major-QaneraL at Rothschka^ 
vii. 490. 
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Btamtf PftiiI-Fnzi9oi8, in Kational Con- 
▼entiony iv. 908; commands in Ther- 
midor, 433; appointe Napoleon in Ven- 
d^miaire. 466. 

Barrtre, Editor, iu. 288; at Kind's trial, 
iv. S44; DMce-raaker, 978, 806; levy 
in masa, 886 ; Anacreon of Giullotine, 
885; gives dinner-par^% plot, 416; 
banitthed, 441. 

Bartenstein, Austrian liinister, vii. 961; 
viii. 89; ix. 199. 

Bartholomew massacre, iv. 196; night 
of, V. 218. 

Barton, Colonel, in Scotland, xviii. 941. 

Basel, V. 107. 

Basing House described, xvii. 296; 
taken, 296-980. 

Bastiani, promoted bj Friedxich, zi 466, 
489. 

Bastille, Lingnet's Book on, iii. 66 ; mean- 
ing of, ISS; shots iired at, 180; sum- 
moned by insurgents, 184; besieged, 
186; canitulates, 189; treatment of, 
capturea, 190; Qu^retF^Demerjr, 199; 
demolisbed, kev sent to Washington, 
209; Heroes, 203; Electozs, displaced, 
296. 

Bastwick, Dr. John, in pillory, xvii. 03} 
his Widow provided for, 918. 

Bates, Dr., sent to Cromwell in Scotland, 
xviU.m 

Bathyani summoned to relief of Pzag, 
vih. 850; at Beraun, 851; troubles 
Friedrich's march through Bohemia, 
868, 359, 366: in Bavans, 895, 402, 
416; supersedes D*Ahrembeig, 427, 
474. 

Battle, our life, i. 66; with FoUj and 
Sin, 96, 98; life a continual, xiv. 880; 
all misunderstanding a battle, xvi. 41 ; 
the, appointed for us all, ii. 8; Step- 
linK*0 gallant enthusiasm, OT, 38 ; pain 
and danger shall not be shirked, 60; 
a doomed voyace, 88. 94; the noblest 
Btnuorle with tne Churoh, 101; the 



battle's fury ram everywhere, 189;^ 
each man zor hlDiself must wage it,' 
213; like a true son, not like a muti- 
nous rebel, 964, 957. 

BatUe-field, a, i. 139; xii. 185. 

Battles, nature of, iii. 243. See Yalmy, 
Jemappes, Nerwinden, Hondschooten, 
Watigny, Howe. 

Baty Kahn, vi. 493. 

Bauer, Cokmd, at We»e]« xi. 171; in 
the Kussian-Tprk War, 991. 

Baumgarten, Skirmish of, vii. 377. 

Bavam, KnrfUmt of, v. 460; vi. 969. 

Bavarian-^eoession War, xi. 891, 423, 
616, 682. 

Baxter, Richard, opinion of Edgehill 
battle, xvii. 124; unfriendly to Crom- 
well, xviii. 387. 



Bayle, v. 38. 413. 

Bazire, of Mountain, iii. 987; iv. 69{ 
imprisoned, 377. 

Beacham, Marsery, case of, xix. 12. 

Beales, xvi. ^3, 482; answera for the 
Queen's peace, 431. 

Beard, Dr., schoolmaster, xvii. 36, 64, 67. 

Beam, riot at, iii. 108. 

Beaton, Cardinal, xu. 425, 496, 499; his 
death, 481, 432. 

Beatson, dteid, viii. 313 n.; xi. 89. 

Beatson, Colonel, cited, x. 336 n. 

Beaulframont, x. 373. 

Beauhamais, in Champ-de-Mars, iii. 834, 
Josephine, imprisoned, iv. 362; and 
Napoleon, at La Cabarus's, 432, 433. 

Beanmarohais, Garon, his law-suit, iii. 
43; his "Manage de Figaro," 68; 
commissions arms from Holland, iv. 
165 ; his distress, 170. 

BeMmiarohais, Voltaire papers saved by, 
viii. 281, 284: cited, xi. 168 n. 

Beaumelle's, M. Angiiviel de la, enmity 
to Voltaire, ix. 185-188, 224; cited, 
118 n. ; account of Maupertuis, x. 366, 
867. 

Beaumont, Arehbishop, notice of, iiL 17. 

Beaurepaire, Governor of Verdun, shoots 
himself, iv. 173. 

Beausobre, M. de, v. 40; vii. 35. 

Beauvais, women fighting at the siege of, 
xii. 462. 

Beauvau, Bfaniuis de, French Ambassac 
dor to Berlin, vii. 373; Audience of 
leave, 282: mentioned also, 318. 

Beauvn'e, Captain, xi. 164. 

Beck, General, advanced to relief of Plug, 
ix. 414; captures Diiringshoien's bat- 
talion, X. 305; captures Dierecke and 
his post at Meissen, 359; attacks Gen- 
eral Czetteritz, 406; with Loudon in 
SUetia, xi. 50; defeated at Rak^en- 
bach, 149, 160: mentioned also, ix. 
486, 496; x. 464, 479; xi. 981. 

Becket, Thomas k xu. 980, 289 ; v. 80. 

Beckwith, Colonel, at Warburg, x. 453; 
Wesel, 171. 

Bed of Justice, iii. 82. 

Bede, Venerable, xvi. 87. 

Bedford, Earl, chief of Puritans, xviL 
112; General of Parliament Horse, 123. 

Bedford I.4evel, xvii. 95; xviii. 295. 

Beelsebub not God, v. 11 ; worshippen 
of, 166; Augustus Saxon Court of, vi 
74,98. 

Beginnings, xii. 123; xiv. 10. 

Bern, Prov]ant>master, xii. 389. 

Being, the boundless Phantasmagoria 
of, 1. 41; the lordUest Beal-PhantM- 
magonr, xv. 930. 

Belgard, vii. 116. 

Belief and Opinion, i. 147; Fkencfa, iiL 
145; the true god-announdug mind^ 
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i. 888, a06, 369, 396; war of, 424; 
theoretic and actual, ii. 119. See Re- 
ligion, Scepticism. 

Believing, glory of knowing and, xiii. 
406; m vatic power of belief, xiv. 329, 
870, 878, 890, 416; the least spiritual 
belief conceiiutble, 141 ; superstitious 
belief, 197. 

Belleisle. Chevalier de, a ma|gnaninion9 
high-flown spirit, vii.857; his brother'a 
right hand, 463; vili. 169. 896, 3i/i>; 
death at the Pass of Col di SieU, ix. 
60,61. 

Belleisle, Comte de, Soldier and Cour- 
tier, vi. 469, 468; vu. 11^ 355; bis 
German Enterprise, 857, 440; with 
Friedrich at Brieg, 431; mainly to 
blame for the Austrian-Succession 
War, 435; consummate skill, 453, 
454; grandiose schemes, 454; viii. 
11, 119: successful manipulation, vii. 
455; visits Friedrich, 457; proceeds 
to Dresden and Mttochen, 489; takes 
up his abode in Frankfurt, 460; viii. 
86: Treaty with Friedrich, 25; a kind 
of Dictator, 85; his Arm^ crosses the 
Rhine. 55, 99; rheumatic fever^ 96; 
partial recovery. 109; visits Wilhel- 
mina, 121; Sanay, 165; interview 
with Friedrich at Kuttenberg, 168; 
CoUoauy with Broglio at Prag, 194; 
defends Prag, 197 ; much distinguishes 
himself, 205 ; gallant retreat, 922, 225 ; 
Gorman Enterprise ruined, 260, 332 ; 
gives Friedrich bad advice about his 
Bohemian Campaign, 855: in Miln- 
chen, ix. 15, 16; on his road to Berlin, 
17, 18: arrested, and carried to £ng> 
land, 26, 27; in July, 49, bt, 61: his 

Eand schemes all bankrupt, 71; War- 
iniftt<»r, x. 76, 176, 868, 374; loses 
his ouly son at Crefeld, 119; aston- 
ished at Friedrich's marching power, 
174; letters to Contades, published by 
Ferdinand. 940, 874; dies of putrid 
fever, the fast of the grand old French- 
men, xi. 80: mentioned also, viii. 175 ; 
ix. 388. 

Belleisle, Madame de, interview with 
Wilheifflina, viii. 191. 

Bell, Herr Hofrath. ix. 188. 

Belling, Colonel, in Pommem, x. 81; 
looks after the Swedes, xi. 112; in 
battle of Freyberg, 163 ; in Bavarian 
War, xil. 416 : mentioned also, 998. 

Benda, the Brothers, vii. 99. 

Beneckendorf, cited, vi. 49 n. 

Benefactresses, xii. 204. 

Beneschau, Scnwerin takes, viii. 369. 

Benevolence, il. 815; Benevolent-Plat- 
form Fever, 820, 826. 

Bfo^xet, Mamsell, xii. 73. 

Benkendorf. Lieut.-<^oloncI, turn* the 



fortune of battle at Kolin, ix. 460; 
small recognition of his service, 465. 

Bennet, Richard, Cromweirs letter to, 
xviii. 451. 

Benoit, Pnusaau Secretary, ix. 264. 

Bentenrieder, the kidnapped Ambassa- 
dor, vi. 13, 101. 

Bentham, Jeremy, naturalized, iv. 100; 
cited, V. 62 n. 

Benthamee Radicalism, xii. 80. 

Benthamism, i. 805. 394. 

Bentinck, Bladam ae, x. 898. 

Hentley, xvi. 406. 

Beraun, Action of, viii. 86L 

Berenhast, Helnrich von, ix. 458. 

Berenhorst, cited, vii. 100 n. ; ix. 458 ii. ; 
pique against Friedrich, ^ 521; his 
"Art of War," 522. 

Bergen-op-Zoom. Siege of, ix. 6a 

Beigen^ battle of. x. 198, 199. 

Bergerie, M. de la, v. 86. ^ 

Bergbover, Legationsnith, viii. 119. 

Berv-JUlich^ vu. 149, 446. 

Berkley, Sir John, tutor to Duke of 
York. xix. 109. 

Berlichmgen, General, at Mollwits, vii. 
420. 421; in SilesU, viii. 453; Beriin, 
early condition of, v. Ill; Palace at, 
170; Royal Academy of, 302; vi. 42; 
St. Peter's Church oumt down, 901 ; 
Friedrich Wilhelm*s building opera- 
tions in, 855; Homaging at, vii. 185; 
Treaty of, viii. 170; opening of tiie 
Opera-house, 181; Carrousel, ix. 105, 
109; entered by Haddick, 505, 542; 
agonvof oommotion at the news of 
Kunersdorf, x. 970; seised by Tottle- 
ben and Lacv, 491, 493. 

Berllne (see Fersen), toward* Yarennes, 
Iv. 91-28. 

Bembuig, Prince of^ at si^ge of Schweid- 
nitx, xi. 155. 

Bemburg, Regiment, at siege of Dresdeti, 
X. 449; at UegniU, 475, 478. 

Berne, Oligarchy of, ix. 906. 

Bemeck, vi. 484. 

Bemen, Lord, an ancestor of, xv" 
938. 

Bemey, Sir Richard, fined, xvii. 135. 

Bemhaxd of Weimar, vl. 243; xvl. 38*t 

Bemts, Cardinal de. fx. 997, 300; x. 182; 
letter from Voltaire, 891. 

Bemouilli, Jean, vll.914. 

Mmouilli of Basel, vU. 914. 

Berry, Captain, slays General Caven- 
dish, xix. 812, 816; Major, at Preston 
fight, xvii. 834; £200 voted to, 342; 
Oolonel. a Major-Oenera), xix. 19 n. ; In 
favor of Kingship, 916. 

Berserkir rage, deep-hidden IntbeSaxoo 
heart, xii7l50; xvi. 57. 

Berthier, Intendant, fled, ill. 196; a^ 
rested, 901; massacred, 901. 

K.K Vol. 1-2 
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Berthier, Commandant, at Vei>aille8, 
iii. 400. 

Bertiii, Captain, at Weissenfelij, x. 6. 

lienvick .numnioned by Cromwell, xvii. 
:J5&, 369. 

Berwick, Marshal Due de, vi. 472; at 
Philipsbm-g, 477, 480. 

Besenval, Baron, Conmiandant of Parifc, 
on French Finance, iii. 64; in riot of 
Rue St. Antoine, 127; on corruption 
of Guards, 166, 167; at Chami>-de- 
Mars, 178; apparition to, 18*i; de- 
camps, 193; and Louis XVI., 216. 

Besserer, vi. 297. 

Bestuchef, Russian Chancellor, ix. 294; 
dismissed, x. 77. 

Bethel, Major, at Bristol siege, xviii. 219. 

Ik'thune, not at, iii. 166. 

Beumonville, "with Dumouriez, impris- 
oned, iv. 294. 

Beutolsbachers, the, vi. 249. 

Bevem, Brunswick-, Duke of, ix. 320; 
in the battle of LobositK, 348, 349; 
advances towards I^ag, 389; defeats 
Kihiigseck at Reiehcnber^% 392, 30^; 
sent after Daun, 424; linds Daun too 
sttong, 447; joined by the King, 448; 
retreat from Kolin, 463, 464; at Jung- 
Bunzlau, 483 ; at Gorlitz to ffuara 
Silesia, 498, 499; jealous of Wluter- 
feld, 500, 502; retires into Silesia, 
503; X. 35; defeated at Breslau, 38; 
prisoner, 39; graciously sent home 
again, ordered to Stettin, 39 1 vigilant 
against the Swedes, 83; diligent at 
Stettui, xi. 67; defeats the Austriann 
at lieicheuba<.'h, 148-1. '^0; his great 
merit, not of dexterity alone, 149; left 
in charge of Silesia, 156. 

Beza, Theodore, lames^ dedication by, 
xiU 407, 409; Knox Icon, 407; inane 
account of Knox, 409; letter to Bu- 
chanan, 411; piiyment for *'fcwa pic- 
turis,"412: cited, 413. 

Bin'i, Sagts viii. 16. 

Bible of Universal Historv. i. 135, 147; 
xii. 231; the Hebrew, xiv. 47; xvi. 
125; XV. 154; xii. 388 ; ii. 419; T. 19; 
a history of the primeval Church, ziT. 
68; Bib'le of World-History, infinite 
in meaning as the Divine Mind it 
emblems, xv. 154: the truest of books,  
xvi. 443; Dr. Walton's Polyglot, xix. 
365; the Bible of a Nation the authen- i 
tic Bio|2:raphT of its Heroic Souls, xH. 
850, 388; our "ch»sed Bible," 379; I 
the most earnest of books, ii. 248. See I 
Israelitinh Histor}'. I 

Biddle, Mr., Socinian, xviii. 448. 

Bielfeld, vii. 94. 98, 118, 122; hi^ di>- 
Bcnption of George II., vii. 18S; at 
siege of Neisse, viii. 80; DucheM of 
Wiirtemberg, 125; Friedrich's vitto- 



rioiis return from Silesia, 178; mar' 
riagu of Princeiui Ulrique, 307; ix. 149; 
death, xi. 222: mentioned also, vii. 
149, 150, 269, 272, 284; ix. 149; xL 
175: cited, vi. 10; ix. 191 n. 

Bieren of Courland, vi. 83, 369; vii. 
76; sent to Siberu, 363; Bieren and 
Miinnich refuse to bo reconciled, xi. 
119; to be again Duke of 0[>urland, 
228, 232. 

Billaud-Varennes, Jac«)bln, iv. 98; cruel, 
178; atmaaaacres, Sept 1792, 392; in 
Salut Committee, 375; and l^obes- 

K'erre*8 £tre Supreme, 409: acciijtef 
obespierre, 419; accused, 440; bau« 
isbed, 442 ; at Surinam, 449. 

Billingslev, butcher, in Gerard's plot, 
xviu. 394. 

Bill-stickers, Paris, iii. 305, 381. 

Biographers of Cromwell criticised, xvil. 
16. See Heath, Noble, I^dluw, Bankis 
Maidston, Kimber, Forster, Harris. 

Bio|;raphy, meaning and uses of, i. 68 ; 
significance of biographic facts, 153; 
a good, almost as rare as a weli-»{)ent 
life, xiii. 3; xiv. 76; remarks on, xiv. 
384-400; Uie basis of all tJiat can in- 
terest, 386; of s])arrows and coik- 




>crapnics, 
XV. 228, 407 ; no heroic Poem Out is at 
bottom a Biography, 409; bioirrapliic 
worth of a true Portrait, xvi. 346 ; no 
Biography but wraps in it a message 
out of Heaven, xii. 390. 

Birch, Colonel, at Bristol Siegt>, xvii. 
217. 

Birch, Dr., prints Hanimond*a lettem, 
xvii. 288; as an editor, xix. 26. 

Blrkebcins, xix. 486, 488. 

liirmingliam Hot. iv. 79. 

Bi^hop9, prctenaed Scotch, xvii. 42; 
Bishops lands sold, 20; xviii, 278. 
&:c.; uisulted, protest, twelve sent to 
the Tower, xvii. 118; our, and what 
comes of them, ii. 287, 408: xii. 383; 
our neip Souls'-Overseerd, ii. 441; not 
our ugliest anomalies, 337. 

Bishopjigate, mutiii}- in. xvii. 429. 

Bismarck's success with Germany, xrL 
422. 

Bismark, Herr Minister von, ix. 139. 

Bjora the Chapman, xix. 407, 440. 

BionisUhl, BI., xii. Z\2 

Black Monday, xviii. 276; dni^ooo, a, 
in every parish, ii. 36; considerably 
silvered over, 62. 

Blackwood's Magazine. Sterilng'a con- 
nection with, ii. 146, 162. 

Hitiir in Athol, Siege of, ix. 418. 

ll'ake. Colonel Robert, relieved, xvtt. 
210; in Inland, 488; aa Admint, 
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beAU the Dutch, zviii. 277, 289; in 
Little Harliameat, 299; Hre» the Turic- 
ish »hip(»i xix. 4; letters from Crom- 
well to. 4, 18, 17, 42, 46, 69, 220; 
letter to Cromwell, tf; sends thirty- 
eight WBgon-loadfl of silver to Um- 
doii, 105; beau the Spaniards at 
Santa Cniz, 177, 218; death of, 178, 
220. 

Blakeiiey, Governor, strives to defend 
Minorca, ix. 803; at Minorca, 604. 

Blanc, Le, landlord at Varenues, iv. 32 ; 
family take to woods, 174. 

Bios, Don, Governor of Carthagena, 
vii. 477, 481. 

Blenheim, Battle of. v. 321; vi. 2U. 

Blatchingtim Houae taken, xvii. 146; 
App. xix. 317. 

Bli^h, General, at Morlaix, x. 175. 

Blockheads, danger of, xii. 89. 

Blonquet, General Thomas von, x. 286. 

Blood, baths of, iii. 15. 

Blucher, Prince of WahUtatt, x. 469. 

Blumenthal, cited x. G9 n. ; vii. 10 n. ; 
Minister von, xi. 202. 

Blumenthal, Frau von, xii. 490 n.; cited, 
ix. 448. 

Blumine, i. 105; her environment, 106; 
character, and relation to Tcufels* 
drockh, 107; blissful bonds rent 
asunder, 113; on her way tu England, 
117.- 

Bobus of Houndsditch, xii. 32, 34, 283, 
339. 

Boden, Prussian Finance Minister, vii. 
171, 189; viii. 428. 

Boerhaave, ix. 170. 

Boehm, Mr. J. E., xii. 422, 453. 

Bohemia, Ring of, dies, xvii. 70. 

Bohemian PapisU>, viii. 358, 371. 

Boleslaus, Duke of Pulaud, v. 68. 

Bolingbroke, vii. 48. 

Bolivar, "the Wajthington of Colum- 
bia," xvi. 206; (Javalry-uniform, i. 38. 

Boll, cited, xi. 35 n. 

Bollandus, cited, v. 67 n. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, xv. 5, 10; xix. 
29 ; his '* Tools to him that can handlu 
them,'* our ultimate Political Evangel, 
XV. 308, 414; Vamhagen at the Court 
of, xvi. 18; Hung out to St. Helena, 
xii. 186. See Nafwleon. 

Bonchamps, in La Vendt'^e War, !v. 166. 

Boner, and his F.dtlstein^ xiv. 270; The 
Frog and tka Sutr^ 273. 

Boniface VIII., Pope, v. 117. 

Bonnem^re, Aiibin, at Siege of Bastille, 
iii. 186, 18'». 

Bonneville, M. de, Revolationary spir- 
itual moontelNink, v. 167 n.; x* 378. 

Bonneville, M. do, tlio demon Xcwv. 
writer, stealer and e<litor »f (Furrm 
rfii Philotopht de ^ai«#>5otfc«, and 



author of Matinees du Rui de Pru*$e. 

X. 378, 381; swindling exploit, and 

lodgment in Spandau, 380, 381. 
Bonpland, M., and how Dr. Francia 

treated him, xvi. 215, 261. 
Books, xii. 40; in. lie the creative 

phoenix-ashes of tne past, xvi. 125; 

mtluence of, i. 131, 191; Collections 

of, xvi. 392: two kinds of, 403, 404; 

miraculous Influence of, i. 382, 387; 

our modem University, Church and 

Parliament, 385. 
Bookseller-Svsiem, the, xiv. 109, 438. 
Borck, an Oihci&l not of the Grumkuw 

party, vi. 122, 128, 152, 167, 160, 22;i, 

Borck, Adjutant-<Yeneral, accompanies 

the King to 8ile»ia, vii. 294; at Bres- 

lau, 326, 330, 380. 
Borck, Finance Maiuiger, quits Dresden, 

ix. 307; "old as the Devil," vii. 

295. 
Borck, Major-General, manages the 

Uerstal AlTair, vii. 240; at Neisse,345: 

mentioned also, 195, 196. 
Borelly, M., xi. 117. 
Borlace, Colonel, CromweU's letter in 

behalf of, xix. 354. 
Borthwick, I-ord, Cromweirs letter to, 

xvui. Ii8. 
Boscawen, Admiral, x. 118; chases and 

destroys the Toulon Fleet, 291, 292. 
BoM, Baron von, ix. 29. 
Boston refusen to admit taxed tea, xii. 

849-351. 
Boswell, xiv. 398 ; i. 405 ; his character 

and gifts, 407; his true Hero-worship 

for Johnson, 410; his Juhnsoniadf 418; 

no infringement of social privacy, 421 ; 

Life of Johnson citod, xii. 452. 
Bosworth Fijjht, v. 180. 
Boteler, Major. See Butler. 
Bothwell. Earl of, xii. 426, 428. 
liotta, MarcheM' di, Au.Htrian Envov to 

Berlin, vii. 239; to Rusyia, 365: ix*. 42. 
Bougainville. M., at Quebec, x. 340. 
Houilld, at Met7., iii. 345. 397: account 

of, 346; character of, 370; hi.s lnM>pH 

mutinous, 354; and Salm Regiment, 

355: intrepidity of, 356, 360; maaMies 

on Xanci, 366; quells Nanci uuiti- 

neers, 367-370 ; at Mirabeau*s funeral, 

417; expects fugitive King, iv. 23; 

would lilierate King, 36; emigrates, 

37; his recollections of Friedrich, xi. 

480-489. 
Bouillfi, Junior, asleep at Varennes, iv. 

32; flies to father. 35. 
lUmrbon Familv (\>mpact, the, xi. 8& 

89. 
llourboniHiii, vii. 248. 
Bounvt, cited, xi. 55. 
n<iurchier pedigree, xvii. 47. 
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Bordeaux, priests hanged at, iv. 117; 
for GiTondism, 300, 324; Sterling at, 
ii. 129. 

Boyd, Lient. Robert, joins with Torrijos, 
ji. 68; at Gibraltor, 71, 73; death, 85. 

Boyd, Bev. Zacbajy, preaches against 
Cromwell, xviit. 173. 

Boyer, doeliUt, iit. 392. 

Boyer-FonlrMe, notice of, ill. 321. 

Boyer, cited, vi. 23 n. 

Braddock, General, sent to America, ix. 
259; his deaUi, 281; his field of battle, 
X. 176. 

Bradshaw, John, presides at trial of 
Charles I., xvii. 400; in Council of 
State, 404; President of, 409; Crom- 
weU's letters to, 467; xviU. 32, 106, 
143, 166, 218, 230. 234, 286; in Crom- 
wfOl's First Parliament, 398; does 
not sign the Recognition, 446; a re- 
jected M.P. candidate, xix. 58. 

Bramston, the Ship^noney Judge, notice 
of, xvii. ISS. 

Brandenburg, Duke of, mastered, xvii. 

122. . . , 

Brandenburg, earlv condition of, v. 65, 
61, 62; early Markgraves, 69, 74; 
Ascanier Markgraves, 96, 110, 126; 
how Brandenburg and the Rohen- 
sollem Family came together, 116, 
127; Bavarian Kurfursts, 127, 130; a 
lesnscitated Ascanier, 130, 138; Lux- 
emburg Kurfursts, 141; BrsndenbuiK 
in Pawn, 147; sold to Friedrich of 
Hohenzollem, 164; Noble refractory 
robber-lords, 160; Heavy P^, 161; 
beginning of the Prussian Nation. 161 ; 
Brandenburg under the Hohenzollems, 
164; lucky enough to adopt the Ref- 
ormation, 216; Nadir-pomt of the 
Brandenburg Hohenzollems, 274 M»n- 
dition during the Thirty-Years War, 
276 ; again a flourishing^ountry, 279 ; 
the Swedes driven out, 289. 

Brandes, Colonel, at Prag, ▼"»• ^SJ- ^ . 

IJrandly, CapUin, at storm of Tredab, 
xvii ."468. ^ , . ^.- 

Branicki, Polish Crown-General, xi. 249. 

Breda, Congress of, ix. 68. 

Bredow. lead« charge at Chotnsits, vui. 
157; IX. 178. 

Breeches, black, procession of the, iv. 
107-112. ^ ^ . , 

Breitenbach, General, at Hastenbeck, ix. 

490. 
Brender, Herr, vi. 604. ., 

Brenkenhof, Minister von, xl. 191; xii. 

Brennum reminiscence of, iv. H**^ 
BfenUno, enters Saxonv, x. »2; at 
siege of Dresden, 296, 327; at Maxen, 
360, 363; at Reichenbach, xi. 160: 
mentioned also. xii. 281. 



Breslau, viL 290; able to defend itadj; 
301, 302; bottled emotion, 323; quiet 
surrender to Friedrich, 829; unsettled 
condition, 380; attempted diBliveranoe, 
viii. 46; wholly Friedrich's,49; Hom- 
aginff, 82; Treaty of, 170; battle of, 
X. S, 39; surrendered to the Ans- 
trians, 41 ; recovered by Friedrich, 69; 
defended bv Tanentzien against Loo- 
don, 468, 4B9. 
Brest, sailors revolt at, iii. 874; state of, 
in 1791, iv. 73; FM4r^ in Paris, 129; 
in 1793, 369. 
Breteuil, Home-Secretar}*, iii. 96. 
Breteull, at Congress of Teschen, xi. 

422. 
Breton, Cape, capture of, viiL 445; ix. 

261. 
Breton Club, germ of Jacobins, iii. 108. 
Bretons, deputations of, iii. 108 ; Giron- 

dins, iv. 322. 
Brewster, Col. Humphrey, xix. 876, 880. 
Brewster, Rev. Mr., xix. 7, 8. 
Bi^z^ Marquis de, his mode of nsbei^ 
ing, iii. 1^9; and National Assembly, 
166, 161 ; extraordinary etiquette, 161, 
278. 
Bribery, xii. 243; Parliamentary, vii. 

469. 
Brick-and-mortar Apostleship, ii. 11& 
Bricks, London, xvi. 461. 
Brieg, vii. 370; siege of, 467. 
Brienne, Lom^ie, anti-protAstant, lil. 
37; m Notables, 73; Controller of 
Finance, 76; incapacity of, 77; edicts 
bv, 80, 88, 89; failure of, 81; arrests 
I'aris Parlement, 86; exasperated, 
sick, 96; secret scheme, 96; scheme 
discovered, 98 ; arrests two Pariemen- 
teers, 100; bewildered, 106; deeperatc 
shifts by. 106; wishes for Nocker, 106; 
dismissed, and provided for, 107; his 
effigy burnt, 109. 
Brigands, the. origin of, iii. 123; m 
Aris, 124, 169, 198; of Avignon, it. 

64. 
Bright, Colonel, at Preston, xviL 386; 

notice of, 866. 
Briot, Nicholas, engraver, xviii. 206. 
Brindley, xii. 166. j « ^. 

Brissac, Duke de, commands ConstitQ- 



tional Guard, iv. 48; disbanded, 90. 
Brissot, edits " Moniteui;" Iii- 138 ; fnend 

of Blacks, 290; m First Parfaament. 

iv. 57; plans in 1792, 86; ajtire 

in Assembly, 91; in Jwobms, 96 ; at 

Roland's, 97; pelted in Aseembjv. 

124; arrested, 310, 826; trial of, 3«; 

guillotined. 346. .. 

Bristol, Parliament loses, xvn. IW; 

storm of, Sept. 16W. 216; Naylet** 

procp«»ion in, xix. 20. 
Bntannic Army of observation, ix. 881. 
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British Nation, the, a new set of lesaons 
to learn, il. 84S. 404, 411, 421 ; no real 
ooiicern with the Continental Anar- 
chies, 889. See England. 

British TranshUons xiv. 810; Critics, 30. 

Brittany, commotions in, iii. 14, 102, 
190. 

Britton, cited, x. 00 n. 

Brocksnioath and Hoose described, xviil. 
m, 198. 

Bmffhil, Lord, in Irehad, xvii. 488, 480, 
m ; xviii. 96, 88; in Cromwell's First 
Partiament, 388; in Committee on 
Kingship, xix. 181, 138, 151. 

Bro^lio, narwhal, surprised by the Aos- 
tnans at Secchia, vi. 479; Comman- 
dant in Strasbqrg, vii. 904; receives 
Friedrich incognito, 904, 905; Geoeml 
of the French Armv, ^-iii. 00, 102, 108; 
Birouac of Pisek, 102; general incom- 
petency, 198, 150, 905, 236; Skirmivh 
of Sahay, 165; demands D'Harcourt*s 
reinforcements, 181; flurried retreat 
before Prince Karl, 185; CoUoauy 
with Belleisle, 186; takes command of 
the Bavarian Army, 913; relieves 
Breunan, 996; interview with the 
Kaiser, 988; writes for Order home, 
936; retreat across the Rhine, 937; 
ordered to his own estates, death, 968: 
mentioned, 857. 

Brotflio, Marechal, at Rossbach, x. 8, 7, 
16, 17; the two extreme points of 
his career, Rossbach and the fall of the 
Bastille, 98; at Sangerhausen, 81; 
fiffht of SandershauBen, 177 n. ; at 
Frankfurt-on-Mayn, 184; repulses Fer* 
dinand at Bergen, 18S-900; at Minden 
rather inert, 239-240; eagerly ma- 
ncBinrres against Duke rercQnand, 
451-458; Uvs hold of Gottingen, 533; 
defeated at Langensalxa, loses his 
winter magasines. xi. 22-24; gets into 
qoarrel with Soubise, and is defeated 
or Ferdinand at Vellinghansen, 53-M : 
at VerMUlles, against Plenary Court, 
iii. 104; in command, 151, 165; in 
office, 170; dismissed, 186. 

Broglio, Excellency, ix. 314, 391: de- 
mandis admission to the Saxon UMmp 
at Pima, 838 ; defends Cassel, xi. 95. 

Bromley's Collection of Royal Letters, 
▼. 184 n. 

Brook, Lord, a Puritan, xvii. 59. 

Brotherhood with the base and foolish, 
U. 390. 

Browne, Genend, bom Geman, vii. 804; 
tries to defend Breslan, 393; a su- 
perior soldier, 884, 886, 887; back to 
Olata, 876 ; at Mollwits, 491 ; in Bava- 
ria, vil. 178; in Italv, 313, 328: in 
BohemiiL ix. 825, 3iS3; enthujiiastic 
help to him, 336 ; marches to tho re- 



lief of the Saxons, 337; battle of 
Lobositx. 838-340; retreats to Budin, 
848; will try it another way, 362; ar- 
rives at Licftteohayn, 363; nean noth- 
ing from the Saxons, 358; a right 
valiant soldier and man, 368; recom- 
mends Loudon, 872; securing post in 
the Metal Blountains, 388; has to re 
tire suddenly to defend Prsg, 380, 
881, 385; altercations with Prince Karl, 
886 ; battle of Prag, 403, 406, 408; mor- 
tally wounded, 410; his last counsel, 
413; death, 413, 444. 470: mentioned 
also, \ii. 288, 302, 383. 

Browne, Sir John, at Abingdon, xvii. 
197; Sfajor-Genenl of Scots, xviil 
232; routed at Inverkeithing, 983. 

Brixhl. Count, vi. 80; vii. 249; vUi. 107; 
no friend to Friedrich, 346, 406; re- 
gards him with perfect hatred, 408, 
413, 471, 475, 502; twelve tallon 
always sewing for him, 414; great 
fichemes against Friedrich, 478, 502- 
MH; cannot keep his secret, 505; rage 
yellower than ever, ix. 4; doom of 
nations goyeraed b}' Briihls, 8, 13. 
395, 357, 367; is a much-illuminated 
man, 14, 16; afraid of Friedrich, 

276, 280; plots to set the Csarina 
apiinst htm, 280-285; Prussian inva- 
sion, 314: withdraws with Polish Ma- 
jesty to Pima, 321, 333, 361 ; commu- 
nicates with Browne, 353; goes to 
Waraaw, 365; Brtihl's property alone 
respected by the French, x. 30; enmity 
to Friedrfch, 172; death, xi. 221, 
229; his voracity for lands in Poland, 
2.34. 

Briihl, Henry Count von, xiii. 828. 

Briihl, Madam, ix. 371. 

Bmmmel, Beau, xiv. 95; ix. 944. 

Branout, M., among Menads, iii. 957. 

Branswick-Bevera, Ferdinand Albert 
Duke of, vi. 372, 476, 480. See Eliza- 
beth Christina and Karl, Dnke of. 

Branswick, Hereditary Prince of, dashes 
out of Fulda on the )lelchs folk, x. 186; 
drives out the French post at Gohfeld, 
234, 940 ; marehe^ into Saxony to aid 
Friedrich, 860; drives the Duke of 
WUrtemberg out of Fulda, 869, 863; 
at Korbach, x. 462; at Emsdorf, 459; 
Kloster lumpen, 533, 536; surprised 
by Broglio, xi. 94; generally had 
command of the English troops, 60; in 
the Bavarian war 491 ; become Duke 
of, marches on France, iv. 104, 164; 
advances. Proclamation, 196; at Ver- 
dun, 172; at Argonne, 904 ; atValmy, 
908; retreats, 913: mentioned also, xi. 

277, 606. 

Brunswick. Soe Anton Ulrich, and 
Christian of. 
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Bucaniering, xli. 186. 

Bttccow, Ci«neml, killed at Tonnui, x. 
524. 

Buch, Johaiin von, v. 114. 

Buohanai], GeorgOi xix. 414, 490; tutor 
to Jainet VI., zii. 404; Beza*8 letter 
tOf 411 ; portrait of, in Roval Society, 
453; History cited, xix. 414; Kpigtoice. 
cited, xii. 412; Irving't life of, cited, 
446. 

Buchbolx, vi. 411 : cited, v. 330 n., 399 n. ; 
viii. 363; x. 135 n. 

Buckinghara, Duke, aocueed, xvii. 61; 
stabbed by FeltOD, 62; at Kingston, 
820. 

Buckskin, the Hon. Hicko^, xvi. 313. 

Buddiios, Dr., ix. 97 : cited, v. 821 n. 

Buddenbrock, Feldmarsohall, vi. 230, 
843, 303, 422; at Chotuflitz, viu. 157, 
159; atSohr, 495, 496. 

Buddenbrock, son of the above, vi. 399, 
419; xi. 455. 

Biiderich, Camp at, vii. 853. 

Budget, Fixed, vii. 179. 

Rue Hghts at Jomsburg, xix. 418. 

Buffon, Mme. de, and Due d'Orl^ans, 
iii. 91 :at D*Orl^ns' execution, iv. 853. 

Biiller, Mrs., death of, ii. 47. 

Billow, General, with Friedrich at Lieg- 
nit£, X. 468 ; at Camp of Bunaelwiu, 
xi 49 68 

Billow, Mamsell, vi. 154, 164. 273, 886. 

Biinau, cited, v. 83 n. 

Bun^an, John, notice of, xvii. 809; Pil' 
grim*s ProgrtMy i. 240. 

Buonamici, cited, viii. 199 n. ; ix. 43 n. 

Bureaucracy, ii. 391. 

Biirford, Levellers at, xvii. 432. 

Burp^ess, Roger, Cromwell's letters io^ 
xvii. 200: defends Farringdon« 200. 

Burgoyne, Sir John, Cromweirs letter to, 
xvii*. 138. 

Burgovne, Brigadier, in Portugal, xi. 94. 

Buri9lav, xix. 429, 432. 

Burk, Lieutenant^ in Portugal, xi. 94. 

Burke on French Revolution, iv. 78; ix. 
103. 

Burkersdorf Heights, storming of, xi. 
138-145. 

Burleigh House, xvii. 148. 

Bumey's, Dr., account of his visit to Vol- 
Uire, xi. 3.52-.355. 

Bums, xiii. 256-^14; his hard conditions, 
260; a true Poet-soul. 283; Ilka a King 
in exile. 264; sincerity, 264; his Let- 
ten, 267; tendenie*s and piercing em- 
phasis of thought, 271; the more 
delicate relsiion* nf things, 275; in- 
dignation, 278; SrotM whn hnt^ Mnc- 
phermn'g /Vir*'»r«'//, 271»; Tmn O'Shnn- 
ter^ The Jolly Bef/t^an, 2ft(> : hi« Sonif*. 
282; love of country, 287; paAfiioimte 
youth never became clear manhood, 



288; his estimable Fatbar, 869; zvl. 
34; boyhood, and entranoe into life, 
xiu. 290; invited to Edinburgh, 893; 
Sir Walter Scott's reminiscence of 
him, 294; Excise and Fann scheme, 
209; calumnv, isolation, death, 300; 
his failure cniefly in his own haart, 
306; a divine behest lay smoulder- 
ing within him, 912; his kingfaood 
and kingdom, xiv. 430; a contempo- 
rary of Mirabeau, i. 409 ; xv. 833; x>i. 
58, 79; his birth and humble heroic 
parents, 410; rustic dialect^ 410; the 
most gifted British soul of his century, 
411; resemblance to Mirabeau, 412; 
his sincerity, 413; his visit to Edin- 
burgh, 414; Lion-hunted to death, 415; 
xii. 35, 86, 198, 278; like ApoUo taken 
for a I^eatlierd, ii. 369 ; hia chivalrous 
ways, 441; v. 384. 

'* Burnt Njal,** xix. 425. 

Burntisland surrenders to Cromw^ 
xviii. 234, 240. 

Burton's Diarv criticised, xix. 180. 

Burton, Rev. Henry, in pillory, xvii. 98. 

Biisching, crude authenticity, vi. 397, 
399 n.; his Russian Mission, vii. 386; 
ix. 197; at Petersburg, xi. 116; horn- 
aging to Czar Peter, 120; sees the 
Czar on horseback, 122; tumult and 
revolution, 126-131; NiiRsler's Inter- 
view with the King, 191-193; a duU, 
though solid accurate kind of man, 191 ; 
interviews with Queen Ulrique, xi. 
335-^7; geta a new Town School- 
house for Berlin, 338 : cited, v. 247 n., 
890 n.; vu. 172 u., 197 n., 349; vtii. 
448 n.; ix. 393: mentioned also, xi. 
386,456. 

Bussy^ Sieur de, xi. 61, 88: conducta 
Choueul's ne^tiations with Pitt, 89. 

Bute, Isle of, its climate and soenenr, 
ii. 9, 16. 

Bute, Lord, ix. 514; xi. 5, 8, 90, 98, 96; 
his shameful peace, 145. 161, 170. 

Butler, Major, seizes Wildman, x\ii:. 
484; a Major-General, xix. 19 n. 

Butler, Sir Walter, Governor of Kil- 
kenny, xviii. 34; letters to Cromwell, 
34, ^, 37, 41; Cromweirs lettera u, 
83, 85, 88, 41, 48. 

Buttafuoco, Napoleon's letter to, iii. 362. 

Butturlin, Felamarschall, to command 
the Russian Army in Silfsia, xi. 39; 
will not venture upon Friedrich at 
Bunzelwitz, 47; altercationa with 
Loudon, 49; retards homewanls, ae> 
celerated by General Platen, 51, 68; 
f«ends reinforeements to Romanaow at 
Colberg, 66; returns to Poland, 84. 

Buzot, in National Convention, iv. 801, 
299; arrested, 310; retreats to 
deaux, 325, 335; end of, 346. 
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Byog, AdminU, v. 406, 454; ix. 303, 
318; burnt in effigy-, 318. 

Byron*8 short career, xiii. 68; life weari- 
ness, 218; xii. 150, 278; hiit manful 
}ret unvictorioua struggle, xiii. 241; 
ar enough from faultless, 266, 281); 
xiv. 151 ; sent forth as a missionary t4j 
his generation, xiii. 311; poor Byron 
who really had much substance in nim, 
XV. 430. 



( lAABATI, the, with its Black Stone and 
^^ Kacred Well, i. 280. 
Cabaiii.s, pliv.<<ician to Mirabean, iii. 414; 
metaohyxical discoveries, xiii. 469; 

Cabarus, Mile, andTallien, iv. 359; im- 
prisoned, urgent, 414; her soirees, 
4d2-4;i5. 

Cadiz to be attempted, xix. 44; blockade 
of, viii. 200. 

Caen, Girondins at, iv. 311, 325. 

CfBiuir, x. 52, 71, 486. 

Cagliostm, Count, xiv. 152-221; a Liar 
of the first magnitude, 157; singularly 
prosperous career, 158; birth and boy- 
nood, 1G-); with a Convent Apothe- 
cary, 165; a touch of grim humor, 
166*; returns to Talcrmo, 167; Forgery 
and general Swindlery, 169; a Treas- 
ure-digging d(Klge, and consequent 
flight, 171; qunck-talent, 177; mar- 
riage, and a new game opened out, 
175*; temporary reverses, 181; potions 
and Iovt»-philtfes, 183; visit** England, 
and drives a pro^i>crous trade in the 
supernatural, 184; Freem ijHmri', 18o ; 
his gift of Tongue. 195 ; succcHnes and 
exposures, 199; now he Heeced the 
Cardinal de Rohan, 205 ; the Diamond 
Necldace business, 208; xv. 248-300; 
again in England, xiv. 211; Goethe's 
▼i<iit to his family at Palermo. 211; 
('agliostro's workclav ended, 218; xi. 
*4;»R, 508. 

(alnr ('a^ile, CromwclVs letter to Gov- 
iTiior of, xvil. 81 ; submits, 82. 

I.'a-ini, orii;in of, iii. 312. 

t'aliis. Widow, and Voltaire, x. 896. 

Calendar, Kommc's new, iv. 32&-331; 
comparative gniund-scheme of, 330. 

Calendar, Karl, at Preston fight, xvii. 
325, 329, 330, 333, 345. 

Calendar House taken by Cromwell, 
xviii. 232. 

Callenberg, Gr&fin von, rii. 401 ; viii. 147. 

Calmet, Dom, ix. 237. 

Calonne, M. de. Financier, character of, 
iii. 66; suavitv and genius of, 67 ; hiM 
diffcultjes, 6d, 71; at bay, 72; dis- 
missed, 74 ; marriage and after-course, 
75. 



Calonne, ControUer-Geneml, xi. 497. 

Calvados, for Girondism, iv. 299. See 
Caen. 

Calvert, Dr., meets Sterling at MadeirBf 
ii. 145; a touching bond of union, 148,* 
accompanies him to Kome, 154, 158; 
Sterling nurses him in sickness, 162 j 
weather-bound at Falmouth, 190 ; wear* 
ing visibly weaker, 204 ; death, 212. 

Calvin, v. 307, 418; vi. 287. 

Camas, Colonel, v. 894; seat to the 
French Court, vil 149; to GlaU, 334, 
837; death, 430. 

Camas, Madame, Fried rich's great re- 
spect for, V. 394; vii. 430; his Letters 
to, vi. 497; x. 531; xi. 31, 118, 114; 
her death, 221. 

Cambon, notice of, iv. 59. 

Cambrai, Congress of, v. 407, 455. 

Cambridge, plate, xvii. 122; fortified, 
127, 129; C-ommittce, Cromwell's Let- 
ters to, 148, 156^ 157, and App, xix. 
306; rovalist prisoners at, xvii. 175; 
University, Cromwell's letter to heads 
of Trinity Hall, 399; protected, App, 
xix. 361; Cromwell's letters to Vice- 
(yhancellor of, 388; superiority of, 
ii. 35. 

(^aindenert, the, xvii. 138. 

Cameron, Dr. Archibald, ix. 248; exe< 
cuted, 248; xi. :i85. 

(.^ameron of Lochiel, ix. 247. 

('ainille, Desmoulins, xv. 388. 

('ampan, Mme., Memoirs by, iii. 26 n. 

Campbell, J Act* of the AdfiUrGU, y. 
406 n. 

Campbell, John, Duke of Argyle, viii. 

Campitelli, General, marches to join Sol- 
tikof, X. 310. 

Campitelli*. xi. 162. 

Camus, Archivist, iv. 60 1 in National 
Convention, 211; with Dumouriox, im- 
prisoned, 204. 

Canada rebellion, ii. 897, 401; English 
and French in, is. 250. 

Candcille, Mile., Goddess of Reason, iv. 
371. 

Candidatus Theologiie, a, and the King 
of Prussia, v. 340. 

Cannabich, Pastor, ix. 90. 

Cannon, Siamese, iii. 175; wooden, iv. 
165; Fever, Goethe on, 207. 

Canopns, worehip of, i. 243. 

Cant derined, iii. 54; xii. 60; xui. 266; 
xiv. 412, 462; XT. 860; iU effecta and 
prevalence, xvii. 6, 78; xviii. 362; 
thrice-l)alefnl universe of, ii. 328; sin- 
cere. xii. 875; dead and putrid, ii. 93. 

Cant well (^a^tle surrenders, xviii. 48. 

<^anute. King, xii. 48. 

(^apel, Lord, motions of, xvii. 127, 346; 
condemned, 412 ; dies nobly, 418* 
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Capital puoishroent, ii. 328, 330, 332; 
xvi. 250. 

(Jarberrj' Hill, Battle of, xii. 441. 

Carisbrook Castle, Charles I. confined 
in, xvii. 285. 

Carlingford taken, xvii. 4^. 

Carlisle demanded by Cromwell, xr\i. 
359; Cromwell at, 878. 

Carlos, Don. Schiller's, published, xx. 
61; critical account of, 63; scene of the 
King and Posa, 67; immediate and 
general approbation, 79; Schiller's own 
opinion of its worth, Jpp, 302. 

Carlos II. of Spain, v. 52. 

Carlos III. of Spain, vi. 326, 469; King 
of the Two Sicilies, 470; rii. 15; 
viii. 202 n.; ix. 70 n.; x. 402; a dili- 
gent, indignant kind of man, 403; de- 
clares war against England, xi. 62, 88, 
89; quarrels with Portugal on account 
of England, 92-95. 

Carlowitz, Captain, at Prag, viii. 881. 

Carlyle first hears definitely of Sterling, 
ii. 83; pleasantly impressed by Arthur 
Coningtbyj 91; sees Sterling's Father, 
98; first interview with Sterling, 102; 
listens un profited to friendlv admoni- 
tions, 115; hieh topics, ll9; insists 
upon the gooa of evil, 126; a rainy 
walk, 127; Sterling's friendly sym- 

Eathy, 138; a sad farewell. 140; a 
umed escort, 154; fruitful talk in 
straitened circumstances, 183 ; the first 
human recognition, 184; a strange ef- 
fulgence, 234; the saddest of dinners, 
242; aacred possessions, 251; a com- 
mission higher than the world's, 258 : 
cited, xi. 498 n. 

Carlyle, Mrs., and Sterling's Mother, ii. 
l6^; Sterling's affectionate remem- 
brance. 131; a humble imitation, 148; 
a gentle message, 219; love in death, 
250. 

Carmagnole costume, what, iv. 358 ; 
dances in Convention, 370. 

Carmarthen Committee, Cromwell's letter 
to, xix. 332. 

Carmer, Silesian Chancellor von, xi. 
424 n. 

Carmichaels, the Scottish, viii. 170. 

Carnival, the, ii. 170, 171. 

Camot, Hippnlyte, notice of, iv. 58, 374; 
plan for siege'of Toulon, 363; discovery 
in Robespierre's pocket, 416. 

Caroline, Queen, v. 187, 426; vi. 114, 
150, 169, 188; a beauUful Branden- 
burg-Anspach Princess, v. 443 ; refuses 
the Catholk Kaiser, 443; vi. 369: 
Friedrich's letters to, 89, 154; visit to 
her foolish son, vii. 80; modest stoi- 
cism and death, 81: mentioned also, 
468. 

Carpentru, against Avignon, iv. 65. 



Carr, cited, v. 27 n. 

Carre, on plots for Kin^f a flight. UL 
in Natk>nal Con^'ention, iv. 2DL 

Carre, Gibbv. See Kar. 

Carrier, a BevoluUonict, iii. 297; in Ka> 
tional Assembly, SOS; Kantes noy- 
ades, d58L 866, 866 ; gnilloCiiied, 443. 

CarsUirs, Princind, a Whig, xriii. SOI. 

Carstairs, Rev. John, at Dunbar battle, 
xviii. 133; in Edmboigfa, 189, 190; 
account of, SOI ; preacbes before Crom- 
well, 8S5. 

Cartaux, General, fights Giroodins, ir. 
820; at Toulon, 368. 

Carte, Jacobite, his opinion on Tkvdah, 
xvii. 464. 

Carteret, Lord, v. 868; viU. 7, 189, S89, 
246; conferences at Hanau, 301; re- 
plies to Pitt's threat to resign, xi. 91 : 
mentioned also, liii. 368; ix. 36^ S45, 
419, 431. 

Cartwright, Dr., message to Cromwell, 
xviii. 50. 

Carthagena, Expedition against, vii. S67, 

Carzig, vi.' 3S9, 338. 

Cash-pAyment, xvi. 78, 88; not the sola 
relation of human beings, xii. 143, 182, 
189; love of men cannot be bought 
with cash, S62. 

Casimir IV., King of Poland, v. 190. 

Casimir Y.. vi. 444. See Poland. 

Casimir. See Culmbach. 

Cassano, Bridge of. v. 300, 3SL 

Cast^ra, cited, xi. S45 n. 

Castle, Colonel, notice of, xvii. 185; 
kiUed at Tredah, 460. 

Castlehaven, Earl, assists Wexford, zriL 
471, 4n: at Ross, 480. 

Castnes, Duke de, duel with Lameth, 
iii. 391: result of. 391. 

Castries, Marquis oe, defends WeteL x. 
534-636. 

Catechisms, Theological, t. 413. 

Catharine II. of Rosaia. ▼. 76, 187; vi. 
206; Catherine-Alexiewna, fomerlv 
Sophie-Frederike of Anhalt-Zerbst, viii. 
307; ix.S90, S94; oneof thedeveivit d 
yoang ladies, S95|Wifc of Ckar Peter, 
V. 867 ; at Berlin. 870, 462; her mairied 
life, xi. 108; rapid sncoesalon of loven, 
109, S46; books about her. 109; be- 
comes Ciarina of Rossia, 110; shocked 
at Cotonel Hordt's treatment, 118: 
misgivings about her hosband*s con- 
duct, gracious atteotiona to Hordt, 
1S5; discerns that either Peter or she 
must fall, 185; conspires fsr hb de- 
struction, 187-131; manifesto agaiiM 
Prussia, afterwards withdrawn, 138; 
treaty of alliance with Friedrich, SS4 : 
difficulties with Pdland, 899 ( rirlial 
sovereign of Poland, and imsads to 
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keep BO, 843; a kind of she Louis- 
Quatone ; never in the least a Cat or 
a Devil towards Poland, 8i4; makes 
Poniatowski king, S46; gets impatient 
of the Dissuient Qaestion, 852; locks 
up the refractory Bishops^ 263 (see 
iWk War) ; enmity to Mana Theresa, 
jcii. 897. dOi; sumptuously entertains 
Prince Henri, 300-^M)8; proposes dis- 
memberment of Poland, 303; her share 
in the partiUon, 807, 808, 819; mediates 
on the Bavarian-Succession question, 
488, 438; forms alliance with Kaiser 
Joseph, and hones to set Constantino- 

Ele and a new Greek Isjnpire, 461, 468 ; 
er kindness to Diderot, who pays her 
a visit at St. Petersburg, xiv. 189: 
mentioned also, zi. 107 n., 447, 470, 
488. 

Catbcart, Charles Lord, vu. 481. 

Cathedra] of Immensity, zvi. 230. 

Cathelineau of La Vend^, iv. 71, 86. 

Catholic Church, the old. in its terrestrial 
relations, ii. dSO; Reli^on, mournful 
state of, vii. 817. See Pope. 

Catt*s, De, first interview with Friedrich, 
ix. 860; enters his service, 271; at 
Breslau, z. 76; Hochkirch, 163: sur- 
prised at Friedrich's ** Sermon on the 
Last Judgment," 186; introducns Zira- 
mermann to the King, zi. 388, 338. 

Caulainoourt, z. 80 n. 

Canmartin, M., vii. 41. 

Gavaignac, Convention Representative, 

Cavendish, General, killed, xvii. 150; 

ziz. 818, 816; account of, zvii. 153. 
Casals, Royalist. iU. 139; in Coiiiitituent 

Assembly, 813; pathetic, 884; duel 

with Bamave, 890; in danger, iv. 19; 

emigrant, 81. 
Caxotte. author of ** Diable Amoureux,*' 

iv. 98; seized, 169; saved for a time 

bv his daughter, 184. 
Cecil, Trooper, and Sindercomb, ziz. 

113. 
Ccllamare, Ambassador, v. 366. 
iUilUi, the, zvi. 88. 
Centuries, the, lineally related to each 

other, zii. 40. 60. 
Cercle Social of Fauchet, tii. 385. 
Ceremonialism in 1610, zvii. 38. 
Cemtti, his faneiml oration on Miiabeau, 

iU. 417. 
Cervantes, zv. 418; his death, zvii. 41. 
Cevennea, revolt of, iv. 86. 
Chabot, of Mountain, iv. 69; against 

Kings, 160; imprisoned, 877. 
Chabray, Louison, at Versailles, October 

Fifth, Ui. 866, 968. 
ChocUw Indian, zii. 185. 
ChAlier, Jacobin, Lyons, iv. 275; txe- 

eotad, 319; body raised, 361. 



Chalmers, cited, zi. 6 n. 

Chaloner, M.P., a drunkard, zviii. 293. 

Chamben't Biographical Dictionary, 
Knoz's portrait in, zii. 421. 

Cbambon, Dr., Mayor of Parb, iv. 229 ; 
retires, 249. 

Cbamfort, Cvnic, iii. 116 ; arrested, sui- 
cide, iv. 454. 

Champ-de-Mars. Federation, iii. 326; 
preparations lor, 327, 331 ; accelerated 
Dv patriots, 332-336; anecdotes of, 
334 (see Federation) ; Federmtion-soene 
at, 388-^344; funeral-servicA, Nanci, 
372; riot, Patriot petition (1791), iv. 
45; new Federation (1792), 122; en- 
listing in. 177. 

Champs Elysees, Menads at, iii. 846; 
festivities'in, 343. 

Champion of England, the, '' lifted into 
his saddle," zii 137. 

Chancellors, and their beaten road to the 
peerage, zii. 352. 

Chancerv, Cromwell's reform of, zvi. 
398, 4b0; zviii. 38& 489; law^sourts, 
zii. 248, 251 ; records, zvii. 53 ; court 
to be abolished, zviii. 334. 

Change, the inevitable approach of, mani- 
fest evervwhere, ziv. 363; xvi. 384; 
universaf law of, ziv. 64, 378 ; zv. 
10. 

Chantilly Palace, a prison, iv. .358. 

Chapelle, Ia. See Bachaumont. 

Chappe's Telegraph, iv. 386. 

Chapt-Rastignac, Abb^ de, massacred, 
iv. 186. 

Characteristics, ziv. 344-^3. 

Cbarenton, Marseillese at, iv. 130. 

Charlemagne, v. 67; vlii. 182; zv. 
229. 

Charles, Chemist, improves balloons, iii. 
51. 

Charles, Prince, returns from Spain, 
zvii. 48. 

Charles I., failures of, zvii. 67: devices 
to raise money, 66; goes to Scotland, 
71; wars with Scotn, 101; shifti* to 
raise an army. 102; his Council of 
Peers, 103; enaeavors to coalesce with 
Puritans, 112; his difficulties, 113; fa- 
vors Anny-plots, 113; yields a little, 
116; goes to Scotland, 1*16; feasted bv 
London City, 118; attempts to 8«ize 
Five Members of Parliament, 119; his 
Queen pawns the crown-jewels, 120; 
attempts Hull, 120; his Commission of 
Array, 121; at Oxford, 136; his affairs 
in August, 1643, 169; sends for Irinli 
Army, 181; is completely rooted, 206; 
his motions after Nasebv battle, 208; 
in Wales. 233; goes to'Scobi Armv, 
211: at Ilolmby, 238; carried off bv 
; .loyce, 263; his mana-uvrinf;, 270; at 
Hs mpton Court, 272, 302 ; e^apes, 303 ; 
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goes to Isle of Wight, 285 ; at Cans- 
brook Castle, 285; ttttempta to eftcape, 
aui; is deoouncedf 308; last Treaty 
with, 371; at Hum Castle, 396; 
Trial of, 400; I >eath- Warrant. 400; 
execution of, 403; his goods^ kc, to 
be sold, 410; Trial of, sold in Paris, 
iv. 233 ; racuou?, chimerical letters of, 
xvi. 177; judicial blindness, 184; at 
Strafford's Trial, 192 ; peers in his 
time, 402; fatally incapable of being 
dealtwith, i. 433: xii. 291. 

Charles II. at Jersey, xvii. 478; character 
of, xriii. 97; with Scota Army, 108; 
repudiates his father's doinin, 1*18; de- 
scended from Elizabeth Muir, 183; 
crowned at Scone Kirl^ 196 ; at Perth, 
22d Nov. 1650, 201; invadest England, 
240; at Worcester, 246; ewrapes from 
Worcester. 251; countenances assas- 
sins, xriii. 383; at Middleburg, 483; 
bis embassy to Spain, xix. 66; quar- 
rels with his brother, 108; designation 
of, by Cromwell, 255; cold recep- 
tion of abroad, 276: mentioned, li. 
408; xii. 360: xiv. 393; desperate re- 
turn of, xtL 433, 438. 

Charies XII. of Sweden, v. 160; vi. 468; 
arrives suddenly at Stralrund, v. 345; 
his surprisin;; career, 346, 363, 364; 
desperate defence of StraK^und, 362; 
assassinated at Frederick shall, 355; 
lai>t of the Swedish Kings, 356 : Treaty 
of Altnmstadt, vii. 293, 307, 371. 

Charles Amadeus, King of Sardinia, vii. 
440. 

Charies Edward, the Young Pretender, 
viii. 314. 

Charles Emanuel, King of Sardinia, viii. 
198, 201, 295. 

Charlcville Artillerr, iii. 177. 

Charlotte, Old Queen, vi. 139, 413; ril. 
76: her father, 74; anw'strpi'S Of Eng- 
land, ix. 87; Prince** of Mecklenburg, 
xi. 32; letter to the King of Pni>.'*ia, 
;W-35; question of authenticity, 36. 

Charlotte. See Philippina. 

( harlottenburg, v. 38, 44; George I. at, 
43.3. 

Charter House, Cromwell and the, xviii. 
11, 12. 

Chartism, xvi. 36, 64, 73 ; history of, not 
mvsterious, 100. 

Chartist Notabilities undergoing their 
term, ii. 309; Chartist Parliament, xii. 
304. 

Chartrea, Duke de. See Orh^ans. 

Chsrtres, grain-riot at, iv. 2'»(). 

ChssAOt, Lieutenant, vi. 504: IJeuten- 
ant-Colonel, viii. 292, 4«6: Ix. 231»: 
affront on hi< Austrian friend, 87. ^^■. 
VolUire's Hin^ch affairs, 137, 139, 175: 
mentioned also, xi. 47. 



ChAteaubrianda, In Fmich Kevolatko. 

iv. 403. 
Ch&tcauroux, Madame de la, viii. 58, 
277, 89a 299: her Ministn-, 332; with 
Louis XV. in the Netherlands, S3S; 
dismissed, 889; death, 341. 

Ch&telet, Achille de, advises Republic, 
iv. 19. See Prison. 

Chkelet, the Marqnise du, xiii. 422: her 
utter shamelessncM, 426; unimagina- 
ble death-bed scene, 486. 

Cb&telet, Madame da, vii. 54, 06 : not 
invited by King Friedrich, Iu2; 
hope disappointed, 290; her relatiou 
to Voltaire not so celestial as it oikv 
was, viii. 378, 893; ix. 43; with Vol- 
taire on a visit at Sceaux, 49-M; in- 
trigue with M. de St. Lambert, 58; 
deatli from childbirth, 76, 76 : men- 
tioned also, viii. 214, 2i29. 

Chatelet, Marquis du, in Mai11ebois*s 
Amy, viii. 92; at Dingelfingen, 234. 
237: mentioned also, ix. 57, 75. 109. 

Chatham-«nd-Dover BaJlway, xvi. 468. 

Chatham and his son Pitt. it. 398. 

Ch&tillon-sar-S^vre, faisurrection at, iv. 
166. 

Chaumettc, notice of, iii. 296; iv. 876; 
signs petition, 44: in governing com- 
mittee, 162; at King's trial, 243; his 
grandmother, 246 ; dailv demands con- 
stitntion, 320: on Feast" of Reason, 368, 
371; arretted, jeered, 892; guillotined, 
401. 

Chauvelin, l^Iarqnis de, in Londos, iv. 
54; dismiFfed, 263. 

Chauvelin, M. de, ix. 177. 

Cheap and Na.<.tr, xvi. 422, 4I9-4M. 

Cheapside. Sec Cross. 

Cheek, Sir Hatton, and Sir Tbomaa 
Dutton, xvi. 336, 337. 

Chemists, French, inventions of, iv. 
378, 379. 

Chenaye, Baudtn de la, massacred, iv. 
187. 

Ch<^nier, Poet, and Mile. Th^roigne, iv. 

95. 

C^hepstow Ca»t]e taken, xvii. 311. 

Che]>v at La Fofx* in September, n-. 
188. 

Chesterfield, I»rd, pfsdicta French Revo- 
lution, iii. 16 ; JohnM>n*s Letter to. 
xiv. 440: mentioned, ri. 169, 183, 276- 
\ iii. 329; ix 67, 84, 245: cited, 60 n. 

Chi»swick, Cromwell at, xvii. 360. 863. 

Chotardie, Marquis de la, vii. 4, 8, 866. 

Chovcrt. French Brigadier, at Prap, 
viii. 223, 224; General, at Raatenbei k. 
ix. 491; Meer. x. 176 n. 

Childhood, happv sea.«on of, i. 69; early 
induences an<f sporla, 70; fire.«h rare 
of, xiv. 93, 486; htifipf Unconscfoiis- 
nc*<» of, 845. 
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ChiUraD, 8terUng*s letters to, ii. 160, 

349. 
Chimi, literary goveraors of, i. 391; 

Pontiff-Kmperor of, xit. 236. 
Chivalry ou tho wane, xiv. 365, 368; 

Sue, 368, 371 ; .xv. 338; of Labor, xU. 
4, 261, 366, 370, 277, 384 j Orders, 
era of, v. 91. 

CUIam, Camp of, viti. 470. 

Chlumetz, vi. 435. 

Cliodowiecki, v. 862; vl 833; hia Eo- 
gmvings, xi. 874 n., 437 n. 

ClioiMul, Duke, why dismissed, ill. 5; 
Colonel Duke, assists Louis's Aight, 
iv. 13, 33, 34, 31 ; too late at Varennes, 
34. 

Cboiseul, Due de, French Minister of 
Foreign affairs, x. 183. 330, 323, 373; 
implicated in publication of (Euvrea 
du Philowpht dt Sans Souci, 378; 
tries to make mischief between Pitt 
and Friedricb, 388, 389; letter from 
Voltaire, 394; x. 419; issues peace- 
proposaU. xi. 89; succeeds Belleisle 
as War^Minister, 30; spasmodic effort 
towards Hanover, 63, 57; artful nego- 
tiations with Pitt. 61, 63, 88 ; intrigues 
with Poland and Turkey, 363, 390; 
his death, 489. 

Cboisi, General, at Avignon, iv. 67. 

Cholmelv, Cnlonel, notice of, xix. 341. 

Chotusitz, Battle of, viii. 164, 166; to- 
pography of. 162. 

Christ, the Divine Life of, xiii. 338; 
true reverence for his sofferinjn and 
death, 339; allusion to by Tacitus, 
393 ; a Saactuaiy for all the wretched, 
XV. 363. 

Christian Faith, a f^ood Kfothor's simple 
version of the, i. 76; Temple of the, 
now in ruins, 146; Pasaive-half of, 
148: Love, 143, 146; Religion, in- 
•ilaceable record of the, xiii. 460; its 
sacred silent unfathomable depths, 
461; Novalis's thoughts on, xiv. 45; 
how it arose and spread abroad among 
men, xiii. 476; dissipating into meta- 
physiofi, xiv. 366; in the new epoch, 
xvi. 431 ; its dead tK>dy getting buried, 
44 r. 

Christian Ernst of Balreuth, vi. 35& 

Christian Ernst of Saalfeld-Cobuig, vi. 
334. 

Christian of Anhalt, v. 866, 269. 

Christian of Brunswick, v. 268, 270. 

Christian fl. of Denmark, a rash on- 
wise explosive man, v. 330, 334. 

ChrisUan IV. of Denmark, v. 270, 280. 

Christian Wilhelm, Archbishop of Mag- 
deburg, V. 870, 877. 

Christianity, grave of, xii. 186; the 
Christian Law of God found difficult 
and inconvenient, 163; the Christian 



Religion not aooomplished by Priie« 
Essays, 181, 183, 196; or by a mioi- 
mum of Four4hou8and-five-hundred a 
vear, 283; ghastly phantasm of, ii. 
333, 338; ito hatred of Scoundrels, 
334; so-called Christian Clenu, xii. 
366, 366; Christian RepenUnoe, 369,* 
Gathereoal's account ot the Christian 
Church. 396; beginning of, in Norway, 
xix. 401-403, 447; Gudbrand's dream, 
449-463; fairly taken root, 464. See 
New Testament, Christian, Religion, 

Chronicle of Man, xix. 481. 

Chronology, Norse, uncertainty of, xix. 
409 434' 466. 

Church-Clothesi i. 163 ; living and dead 
Charehes. 163; the modem Church 
and its Newspaper-Pulpits, 191; its 
spiritual guidance, iii. 10; of Rome, 
decay of, 13; aud philosonliv, 37 (see 
Clergy); lands sold, iii. 287; Church 
of Rome dead in France, iv. 6, 9; 
the, and what it might bo, xvi. 71; 
"church" done by machinery, 109; 
History, a continued Holy Writ, xiv. 
69; Mother-Church a supers unuated 
stepmother, 370; the Eui^lish, xii. 
163, 251; Church Articles, 318; 
what a Church-ApparatuH mtf/ht do, 
333; Irish Papist, Oromweirs opinion 
of, xviii. 11-16; government, Crom- 
well's, 386, 386 (see BishoiM); for- 
mulas. Sterling's uattlc with, ii. 6; 
DO living relation to him, 61 ; singular 
old rubrics, 52; the dead English, 
distilled into life again, 68 ; Sterlinj^'s 
&tal attempt to find sanctuary in it, 
91, 94; commended for its very indlf- 
ferency, 104; thrashing of the straw, 
134; found wanUng, 214, 855. See 
Books, i. 386. 

Churehes, our best-behaved of, xii. 839. 
See Law. 

Cicely, Colonel, CromweU*s letter to, 
xix. 334. 

Cideville, M. de, \ni. 328; viii. 216. 

CimbuTgis, v. 181. 

Circumstaoces, induence of, 1. 72; man 
not the product of his, xiii. 360; the 
victorious snbduer, xiv. 437: their in- 
evitable influence, xv. 133, 419. 

Citiaens, French, active and passive, til. 
303. 

Civil War, See War. 

Clairaut the Mafhematician, letter from 
Voltaire to, x. 395. 

Clairfait, Commander of Anstrians, iv. 
167. 

Clamei, Meadow of. vi. 131, 134. 

Clarendon, Lord, cnaracter of, xvii. 79; 
his notice of Cromwell, 108; on Irish 
affairs, ix. 3; xviiL 67. 

Classicality, what meant by, U. 84. 
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Clavi^re, edits Moniteur^ iii. 133; Ac- 
count of, 298; Finance Ministeri 97, 
153; arrested, iv. 310: suicide of. 
358. 

Claypole, Lady, her character, xvii. 247; 
and family, xviii. 221; death of, xiz. 
290, 291. 

Cla}7iole8, the, in Cromwell's First Pai^ 
liament, xviii. 399. 

Clayton, Col., Cromwell's letter in be- 
half of, xix. 353; General, vlii. 289. 

Clemence, adopts a Swiss, iv. 148. 

Cleiiionce, Princess, Wife of Prince Cle- 
ment, viiL 120. 

Clemens, Engnver, xi. 495 n. 

Clement, August. See Koln. 

Clement, the Hungarian Swindler, v. 
395, 405. 

Clement, Duke of Baiem, vui. 117, 
120. ' ' 

Clement XII., Pope, vii. 283. 

Clement, Prince, Nephew of Elector of 
Koln, viii. 120. 

Clement, Duchess, protests against the 
Austrian attempt on Bavaria, xi. 396, 
399; writes to Friedrich, 898; counsels 
and aids Gortz in the matter, 400. 

Cleon the Tanner, xvi. 408, 423. 437. 

Clergy, the, with their surplices and 
cas80ck-apron» girt on, i. 83, 169; 
French, m States-General, iii. 143; 
conciliators of orders, 150, 154: joins 
Third Estate. 152, 154, 156, 158: lands, 
national ? 287, 292; power of, 288; con- 
stitution for, 288. 

Clermont, flight of King through, iv. 29, 
34 ; Prussians near, 174. 

Clermont, Prince de, vii. 353: succeeds 
Richelieu, ix. 24; beaten by Ferdinand 
atCrefeld, 112; dismissed, 112. 

Cl^rv, valet, on Louis*s hut scene, iv. 
258. 

aeve, Wilhelm Duke of, v. 241, 247 ; 
his Heritage Settlement, 248; death, 
his Son's tragic career, 249. 

Cleve, Duchy of, v. 246; a naturally 
opulent oountrv, 247; disputed heri- 
tage, 250, 253,' 26.3, 282: vi. 24, 256; 
occupied bv Spanish and Dutch troops, 
V. 260, 264 ; Friedrich Wilbelm's in- 
terest m, V. 398, 460; vl. 23, 115, 256, 
433; Friedrich at, receiving homage, 
vii. 186. s "H5-» 

Cleveland, John, poet, apprehended, xix. 

36. 
Cleveland, Duchess of, v. 136. 
Clifton, Sterling at, ii. 176, 199. 
Clive, Robert xvi. 98. 
Clogenson, Commentator on Yoltalre^s 

letters, cited, viii. 299 n.: mentioned 

also, X. 390. 
Clonmacnoisd Manife<»to, xvii. 4-^. 
Clonmel stormed, xviii. 54. 



Clootz, Anacharsis, Baton de, Mooimt 
of, iii. 300; oollecti human species, 
828; disparagement of, 380; in Na- 
tional Convention, iv. 201; nnlvenal 
republic of, 229; on nullity of rati- 
gion, 368 ; purxed from the Jacobins, 
392; guillotined, 395. 

Clothes, not a spontaneous growth of the 
human anunaJ, but an arttiBdal devicaa, 
i. 4; analogy between the Costnmea 
of the body and the Customs of the 
spirit, 27; Decoration the first purpose 
of Clothes, 80; what Clothes have done 
for us, and what they threaten to do, 
81, 43; fantastic garba of the Middle 
Ages, 36; a simple costume, 38: tangi- 
ble and mystic influences of Clothes, 
39, 46 ; animal and human Clothing oon* 
trasted 42 ; a Court-Ceremonial mmms 
Clothes, 47; necessity for Clothes, 49; 
transparent Clothes, 61 ; all Knblematic 
things are Clothes, 56, 204; Genesis of 
the modern Clothes-Philosopher, 62; 
Character and oondltioto needed, 154, 
157; George Fox's suit of Leather, 158; 
Church-Ctothes, 162; 01d<.Ck>thes, 180; 
practical inferences, 205 1 man never 
altogether a clothes-horse, xlv. 28. 

Clovis, in the Champ-de-Bfars, iii. IS. 

Club, Electoral, at Paris, iii. 168, 191; 
becomes Provisional Municipality, 174; 
permanent, for anns, &&, 181. See 
Representatives. 

Club. See Breton, Jacobin/ Enraged, 
Cordeliers, Feuillans, Ro}'ii{at. 

Club. The Sterling, ii. 15% 158. 

Clubbism, nature of, iii. 384. 

Clubmen, account of. xvii. 211; pot 
down, 213, 214; their designs dis- 
covered, 215. 

Clubs in Paris, 1788, iii. lU, 149; in 
1790. 308; origin of the tejm. y. 91. 

Clue, De la, Admiral of the Ibulon Fleet, 
X.292. 

Clugny, M., as Finance Minister, iii. 46. 

Coaches, hackney, in 1654, xviii. 888, 889. 

Cobbett, William, a most brave phenom- 
enon, XV. 416, 460. 

Cobensl, Count, at Berlin, xi. 879, 409; 
at Congress of Teschen, 422. 

Coblents, Royalist Emigrants at, iv. 71, 
74, 81-84; xi, 267. 

Cobouiig and Dnmouriez, iv. 292. 294. 

Cobwebs, a world overhang wito, ii. 36, 
89. 

Cocceji, Samuel von, Chief Proasiaa 
Law-Minister, viu. 824, 826; ix. 88, 
84, 64; finishes his Law-Reform, 78, 
80; Voltaire's Lawsuit, 187; waaboa 
his hands of the somr business, 148. 

Cocceji, jun., marries tiarberina, vlii. 824; 
with Collini at Berlin, ix. 104 ; at Hocb* 
kirch, X. 159 n. 
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Cocbius, ni. 186, 188. 

Cockades, green. 111. 170; trloolor, 174; 
black, 298, 240; national, trampled, 
2891 241; wlilt^289. 

Gockbam. See Ormieton. 

Cockbamspath. See Copperspath. 

Cockpit, the, bestowed on Cromwell, 
xyliL80. 

Codifloation, L 52; the new trade of, 
xUL 478; xiv. 882. 

Goehom^s masterpiece, Ix. 62. 

CottiMle-Lion, xii. 46, 108; King Rich- 
ard, too, knew a man when he saw 
him, 11& 

Caur^U-Hon. the best of Sterling's 
Poems, ii. 218. 224, 240, 241 ; his 
own account of it, 246. 

Cofflnhal, Jadge, deliyers Henrlot, It. 
421. 

Cogniasso^ cited, viii 461 n. : ix. 270 n; 
on Camp of Banselwitz, xi. 46: men- 
tioned uso, xiL 418 n. 

Coigny, Duke de, a sinecnrist, ill. 65. 

Coigny, Marechal de, vlll. 260, 278, 818; 
atSt<xik9tadt, 884; guarding Brisgan, 

Coke, Chief Jnstl(5e, x?il. 41; weeps, 
60. 

Colberg, Russian siege of, x. 189; again 
besieged by Russia, 488; siege raised, 
400- third and toughest siege of all, 
xl. 68-68; garrison fairly starved out, 
84-87 ' 

Colbert^ yii. 856; ix. 52. 

Colchester, Cromwell's letters to Mayor 
of, xvii. 187, 146; tumults at, 810; 
siege of, 821, 846. 

Coleridge, xW. 6; on Hlghgate Hill, a 
Dodona-Oraole, it 47, 52; Sterling's 
assiduous attendance, 54; a magical 
ingredient in the wild caldron of his 
mind, 60, 88, 01, 08, 101; waning In- 
fluence, 124; a lesson for us all, 215. 

Colignon, Colonel, and his recruiting 
practices, x. 406. 

Collenbach, Plenipotentiary yoii,x1. 178. 

CoUlnL Voltaire's Secretary, \iil. 824; 
Ix. 104, 105; his first sight of Voltaire, 
100; becomes his secretary, 128, 17X, 
210, 222, 223; at Frankfurt, 229, 286: 
cited, 106 n.; 478 n. 

Coilins's AeitMe, an excellent book for 
dUlgenoe and fldeUty, xvi. 401, 402; 
xii 840 

CoUot d'Herbois. See Herbois. 

Coin on the Spree, y. 112. 

Cologne. See Koln. 

Colonial Vioe-Kluffs, xvi. 486. 

Colonial Office, sad experiences in the, 
iL 840; Constitutions for the Colonies 
<m the anvil, 896, 400; our Colonies 
worth something to the Country, 897; 
new kind of GovenifirH nccHicHl, 403. 



Colonies, England's sure markets among 
lier, xii. 867. 

Columbus, royalest Sea-king of all, xii. 
103; and the AtlanUc, vli. 148. 

Colvil, Lord, in Ireland, xv. 264. 

Combination, value of, i. 102, 222. 

Comines, Piiiltppe de, xi. 288. 

Command snd obedience, ii. 418. See 
Obedience. 

Commerce, new Noblesse of, iii. 16. 

Commiasioners, Convention, like Kings, 
iv. 877, 380, 381. 

Committee, Electoral. See Club, Elec- 
toral, AuAirian. 

Committee of Defence, iv. 197, 290; 
Central, 127, 132, 138; of Watchful- 
ness, of Public Salvation, 161, 178. 
290, 336, 375, 427; CircuUr of, 196; of 
the Constitution, 220; Revolutionary, 
289; of Sections, 901; Revolutionary, 
busy, 358; interim, 1641, xvii. 117: 
LIncolo, Crom weirs letter to, 142; of 
Safetv, 148; Cambridge, Cromwell's 
letters to, 149, 156, 157; of Both King- 
doms, account of, 197; of Derby 
House, 288; Cmmweirs letters to, 881), 
and App. xix. 338; Lancashire, Crom- 
well's letter to, xvii. 327; York, Crom- 
well's letters to. 243, 245; of Estates, 
Cromwell's letters to, 858, 365, 372; 
xviii. 171, 204; of Army, Cromwell's 
letter to, 206; of Custonid, 339; Crom- 
well's letter to, 829; Committees of 
Eastern Association, Lists of, 368-373; 
of Kingship^-— see Kingship. 

Committees, Forty-four Thousand, iv. 
338. 

Common-weal, the, wss a Common-woe, 
xvi. 132. 

Commonwealth established, xvii. 404; 
seal found. 426. See Seals. 

Commons, British House of, i. 32; xvi. 
254. 

Commonweal, European, tendency to 
a, xiv. 843. See Europe, European 
Ilevoiution. 

Commonwealth of England demanded, 
xvi. 432. 

Commune, Council General of the, iv. 
153; Sovereif^i of France, 15!) ; enli-tt- 
ing, 161, 178. 

Communes of France, iv. 327. 

Competition and Devil take the hind- 
most, xii. 178, 181; abatement of, 
260. 

Concealment, Efficacies of, i. 165. 

Conciergerie. See Prison. 

Condamine, M. de la, xvi. 88. 

Cond^, Prince de, sttends Louis XV., Hi. 
19; emigrates, 196; Town, surrendered, 
iv. 326; xi. 158. 

Condorcet, Msrcpiis, edits Momttwr^ iii. 
133; Girondist, iv. 57; prepsres Ad- 
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dress, 92; on Robespierre, 279; van- 
ishes, 340; death of, 404. 

Conference. See Hampton Court. 

Conflans, Admiral, \\. 292; his fleet 
utterly ruined bv Ilawke, 369, 878. 

Conisby, Sheriff lliomas, sent prisoner 
to Parliament, xvii. 131. 

Conc^uest, no, permanent if altogether 
unjuitt, xvi. 62. 

Conrad uf Hohenzolleni, v. 80; becomes 
Burfrgraf of Nilrnberg, 84; vi. 239. 

Conrad of Thiiringen, v. 98; **whip my 
Abbot V " 99; plunders Frltzlar, repent- 
ance, and Teutsch-Kitter vows, 100. 

Conradin, Boy, last of the Hohenstauf- 
fenfi, V. 105, 106. 

Coneicience, leaders of, iii. 13; the only 
safehuld, xiv. 139; singular form's 
of, 142 ; not found in every character 
named human, xii. 107, 219 ; xv. 253 ; 
of the English people, xvi. 92. 

Conscious and unconscious realities, ii. 
90,100. 

Conservatism, noble and ignoble, xii. 10, 
13: John Bull a born ConHervative, 
15o; Justice alone capable of being 
"conserved,'' 160; vii. 438. 

Constancy the root of all excellence, xiv. 
18. 

Constantino of Russia, xi. 452, 4S3. 

Constituent Assembly. See Assembly. 

Constitution, French^ completed, iv. *47- 
52 ; will not march, 62, 75, 78; burst 
in pieces, 150; new, of 1793, C27, 332. 
See Siev^. 

Constitution, our invaluable British, i. 
188 ; xvi. 90, 94. See Committee. 

Constitutional Government, vii. 468. 

Constitutions, how built, iii. 210; the 
true model of, ii. 280. 

Contadcs supersedes (Hermont^ x. 112; 
against Ferdinand in the Rhme Prov- 
inces, 176-178; defeated at Minden, 
232-2M). 

(\)titagi<)n, spiritual^ xiii. 462; xiv. 854. 

Conti, Prince de, joms the Army for re- 
lief of Prag, viii. 206; with Broglio 
at Woliizjieh, 233; driven from Deg- 
gendorf, 235: Army for Italy, 314; 
in the Middle-Rhine countries, 3!)4, 
416, 426; retreats across the Rhine, 
474, 475; to be a General-in-Chief of 
the grand Invasion-of-Rngland Army, 
X. 372; De Ligne's opinion of him, 
xi. 283. 

Contrat Social. See Rousseau. 

Convention, National, in what case to be 
summoned, iv. 50 ; demanded by some, 
89; determined on, 152; coming, 154: 
Deputies elected, 160, 166. 201; consti- 
tuted, 211: motions in, 211; work to 
be done, 220: hated, politeness, effer- 
vescence «»f, 222; on September Massa- 



cres, 224 ; guard for, 225 ; tiy the King, 
245; debate on trial, 347*; iivite to 
revolt, 248 ; condemn Louis, 851-357 ; 
armed (jirondins in, 387; power of, 
290 (see Mountain, Giroudina); re* 
moves to Tuileries, 800; bedeged 
(June 2d, 1703), extinction of Gtron- 
dins, 300-^10; Jacobins and, 837; on 
forfeited property, 858; Cannagnole, 
Goddess of Reason, 871; awed to 
silence, 8^7; Representatives. 877; at 
Feast of £tre Supreme, 407-409 ; to be 
butchered? 416; end of Robespierre, 
417, 420, 424; retrospect of, i48-U5; 
F^raud, Germinal, rrairial, 446-448; 
finishes, its successor, 455. 

Conversation, the phenomenon of, xiv. 
885 ; XV. 76 ; sincere and insincere, 422. 

Conversion, i. 150. 

Conway Castle, fortified, xvii. 374. See 
Williams. 

Conwa\', Fieldmarehal, at Langentatca, 
xi. 26; account of King Friedrich at 
Potsdam, and at his Silesian Reviews, 
xii. 861-369; kindly entertained by 
Lord MarischaL 363,'367. 

Cook, Colonel, at Cambridge, xvii 180 ; at 
Wexford, 479. 

Cook, Captain, at Quebec, xi. 340. 

Cooke, Henry f taken in Suffolk, zrii 
134. 

Cookery, spiritual, v. 10. 

Cooper, Fenimore, what he might have 
given us, XV. 405. 

Cooper, Anthonv Ashley^ in little Pkir^ 
liament, xviu. 299; m Council of 
State, 334 n.; xvii. 385 n.; in Crom- 
well's First Parliament, 407; b re- 
fused the Lady Maxy (^romwell. xix. 
54 and n. ; in Oromw*ell's Second Par- 
liament, 58, 62; excluded, 108. 

Coote, Sir Charles, in Ireland, xvii. 465, 
491. 

Cope, General, viii. 359, 316. 

('openick, vi. 293. 

(^<'>))er. Secretary, x. 860; xi. 199. 

("opperspath in Scotland, xviii. 106, 184. 

Copper-! >aptain, Imperial, xix. 481. 

Copyright Bill, Petition on the, xri. 118. 

(^ram. Captain, ix. 253. 

Cordav, Ciiarlotte, account of, iv. 813; 
in ^aris, 314: stabs MaraU 816; ex- 
amined, 317; executed, 818. 

Cordeliers Club, iii. 810 (see Dantoo); 
Hubert in, iv. 801 ; ailent, 803. 

Coriolanus, position of, xTiii. 438. 

Cork House, Dublin, xviii. 43. 

Com-I^w Rhymes and Rhymer, xvi. 
120-140 ; an earnest truth^peaking 
man, 129; his bread-tax philoeophv, 
132; primary idea of all poetiy, 135; 
defects of manner, 187: glimpsea into 
the prophetic Book of Kxistenoe, 138; 
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the poor workman's hopeless strugi^le, 
141: £noch Wray^ an inarticulate 
half-audible Epic, 144. 
Corn-laws, unimaginable argtiments for 
the, xii. 7, 25, 147, 158; bitter indigna- 
tioD in e^ry just English heart, 161 ; 

ultimate Vasis of, 168; mischief and 
danger of. 171, 176, 201; afu^ the 

Corn-Laws are ended, 180, S42, 247; 

what William the Conqueror would 
have thought of them, 207; and Slid- 
ing-Scales, xvi. 203. 
Come, La, in America, ix. 254. 
Cornish heroism, ii. 207. 
Comwallis, Colonel Edward, Ix. 253, 255. 
Comwallis, Lord, xi. 494. 
Cory, John, his letter, xvii. 132. 
Cossack brnUlitv, x. 118, 247, 271, 500. 
CX>t& Droit, &c. ' See Side. 
Cothenius, Dr., ix. 160, 176, 188, 220. 
Cotton, Rev. John, character of, xviii. 

287, 268: Cromweirs letter to, 268. 
Council of Ancients, of Five Hundred, 

iv. 455; of State, members of, xvii. 

403 ; first meeting, 409: Cromwell's 

letter to, xviii. 119; interim, 297, 325; 

Little Parliament, 334; CromwellN, 

385 n. See List. 
CounciN, Church, v. 40; Council of Con- 
stance, 152, 156. 
Counties. See Associated. 
Courage, true, vi. 375; xiv. 458; xv. 13. 
Conrlaud, Duke of, vi. 359. See Anne 

of. 
Court, Chevalier de, and his dagger, lii. 

405. 
Courti French Plenary, iii. 96, 102, 103. 
Court-life, teetotum terrors of. xv. 246. 
Courten, Chevalier de, at Berlin, viii. 

408. 
Courtenay, Mr. Hugh, royalist, xviii. 

455. 
Courtesy due to all men, i. 180. 
Courtier, a luckless, i. 37. 
Couthon, of Mountain, in Legislative, 

iv. 59 ; in National Convention, 211; 

at Lvons, 361; in Salut Committee, 

375; hid Question in Jacobins, 393; de- 
cree on piotK, 409; arret>tcd, executed, 

420, 425. 
Covenant, Scotch, iii. 319, 325: French, 

819, 325; Sc(»t>*, taken bv House of 

Commons. 1643, xvii. 165. 
Covent Garden, soldiers in, xvii. 254. 
Cowardice, xii. 343, 374, 376. 
Cowbridge, a smart little town, ii. 17. 
Cowell, Colonel, killed, xvii. .154. 
Cowper, Colonel, In l'I«ter. xix. 58. 
Cox, Colonel, Cromwell's letters to, xix. 

379, 385. 
Coxe, cited, v. 436 n.; vi. 327 n.; viii. 

403n. 
Gnbbe on British Liberty, ii. 288; our 



fatal Oblivion of Right and Wrong, 
334; Administrative Itefornu 346; Con- 
stituted Anarchy, 387; Ducal Coster- 
mongers, 416; 'Ballot-box, xii. 309; 
Machine for doing (Joveniment, 341; 
so-called ChriKtiun CleruSf 356. 

Cradock, Rev. Mr., xix. 8. 

Cramer, cited, vi. 8.'{ n. 

Cramming, Univcrsitv, xvi. 391. 

Crane, Sir Richard, slain, xvii. 218. 

Craven, Lady, v. 187; vi. J43; xii. 270, 
409. 

Crawford, Major-General, notice of, xvii. 
176, 178, 179; Cromwell's letter to, 
176. 

Creation and Manufacture, xiv. 348 ; wliat 
few things are made by man, xv. 235. 
See Blan, Invention. 

Cr^billon. ix. 48. 

Crccy, Battle of, v. 138; x. 18. 

Creed, eveni", and form of worship, a 
form merelv, xiii. 139. 

Crefeld, Battle of, x. 112. 

Crequi, Due de, Amba-^i'^ador to Crom- 
well, xix. 277. 

Creutz the Finance-Minister, v. 358; ▼!. 
388. 

Crichton. Lord Sannuhar, xvi. 332. 

(^rillon. Due de, at Weissenfels, x. 6. 

Crillon, jun., xi. 348. 349. 

Crime, purpose and act of, iv. 179. 

Criminals, what to do with our, ii. 326; 
xii. 34L 

Crinoline, fashion of, xi. 177. 

Criticism, (rennan Literary, xili. 49 1 the 
rritical Philosophv, 72; petty critics, 
260. See British. ' 

Crot'hardiere, M. de la, at Strasbuig, vii. 
208. 

(Crochet, vi. 418. 

Croker's, Mr., edition of BotwtlL xiv. 
401. 

Cromwell, Oliver, signiflcanoe of, to the 
Puritan cause, xvii. 14 ; nxMlem reac- 
tion in favor of, 17 ; birth, kindred, &*-., 
20, 21; youth of, 23; hou«e whcr- 
bom, 24; his Father's character, 2.''; 
his poverty? 27; related to Eiirl <.f 
Essex, 27;' hi* great-grnndfather, 2H; 
the '* alias Williams," 81; his Weisli 
pedigree, 32; origin of the name, 83; 
dcatn of his grandfather, 34 ; idle talcs 
of his youth, 35 ; his schoolmaster, 35; 
admitted of Cambridgi* University, 4<»: 
death of his father, 43; death of his 
grandfather, 43; never of any Inn of 
C'ourt,44; marries Elizabeth fiburcliier, 
47; his uncle an M.P., 49; his hypo- 
chondria, 50; becomes Calrinist,* 60; 
mib!«4Tibes to Feoffee Fund, 52; is a 
Puritan, 62: visit to his royalist ancle, 
54 ; heir to hi^ uncle at KIv,* 56 ; ia M.P. 
for Huntingdon in 1628, 56; returns 
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to Huntingdon, 61 ; first mention of, in 
CoonionB Journals, 64: i» Justice of 
Peace, 67 ; sells bis estate, 68. Of his 
Letters and Speeches, 74 ; how to read 
them, 76* 

Cromwell, his life at St. Ives, xvii. 83, 
91; stories of, an enthusiast? 90; at 
Ely, 92; character of by Warwick, 96; 
draining of Fen Gountr>', 96, and xviii. 
296; related to Oliver St. John, xvii. 
»7 ; once dissolute? 46, 99. 

Cromwell is M.P. for Cambridge, xvii. 
102, 104, and App, xix. 304; delivers 
Lilbnm's Petition, xvii. 107; Sir P. 
Warwick's description of him, 108; 
dispute with Lord Mandevil^ 109; re- 
proved by Mr. Uvde, 109; time spent 
at Ely, 116; intends for New England? 
117; subscribes £300 to reduce Ireland, 
lil. 

Cromwell, gets arms for Cambridge, xvii. 
121; his soldiers on the alert, 123; is 
a Captain of Parliament horse, 123; 
at Edgehill battle, 124; his movements 
in 1643, 126: is Colonel, 128; his 
troopers at St. Albans, 131; takes 
Lowestoff, 133; preserves Associated 
Counties, 134; relieves Crovland, 140; 
skirmish at Grantham, 144; takes 
Stamford, 148; at Gainsborough fight, 
148, and Ajap, xix. 311 ; the beginning 
of his great fortunes, xvii. 153; is 
Governor of Isle of £Iv, 159; his Iron- 
sides, 160; nearly kilfed at Winceby, 
171; complains of Lord Willoughby, 
175; at Marston Moor, 181; proceeds 
witli vigor, 189; complains of Earl 
Manchester, 190; would fire at the 
King in battle, 191; an incendianr? 
193; besieges Farringdon, 200; is Lieo- 
tenant-General of the Armv, 202; at 
Naseby Battle, 206; heads Schismatic 
Party,* 210; reduces the Clubmen^ 212; 
at Bristol, 216; on uniformity in re- 
ligion, 222; famous at sieges^ 223; 
takes Winchester, 224: his justice, 
226: takes Basing, 226; his character 
bv Mr. Peters, 2^. 

Cromwell, his duplicity? xvii. 268; his 
true character, 268: very busy, 279; 
lands voted to, 292; his Free Offer, 
296; his two youngest daughters, 298, 
299,800. 

Cromwell in Wales, xvii. 311 ; goes north, 
323; at Preston, 326; at Durham, 362; 
his justice, 366; at Berwick, 367, 369; 
at seaton. and Morav House, Edin- 
burgh, 871; feasted there, 376; at Car- 
lisle, 879; his temper, 386; in London, 
899 ; attends Trial of Charles I., 400. 

Cromwell made one of Council of State, 
xvii. 408; is Commander for Ireland, 
419; routs Levellers, 432; at Oxford, 



434; seU out for Ireland, 436; at Brja- 
tol, 442 ; at Dublin, 446; takes Tftdah, 
458; takes Ross, 486: at Cork, 600; 
wanted for Scotland, 604; his Declara- 
tion to Irish, xviii. 7; at Kilkenny, 
33; returns to London, 56. 

Cromwell appointed Commander-in-chief 
against the Scots, xviii. 98, 102; con* 
versation with Ludlow, 99; in Scotland, 
106; his generosity to the Soots, 114; 
encamps on Pentland Hills, 116; com- 
ments on Scots Covenant, 116; at Don* 
bar, 123, 126; straitened at Dunbar, 
126; battle of Dunbar, 126, 143; I^et- 
tere to Edinbuigh Ministers, 161. 164; 
in Glasffow, 178 ; Proclamation by, in 
Scotland, 177 : another, on surrender 
of Edinburgh Castle, 198; in Edinburgh, 
196; medal of him, 204-207; Chancel- 
lor of Oxford, 209, and App. xix. 860- 
362, 388 ; dangerously III at Edinburgh, 
xviu. 218, 219, 229: at chureh in Gh»- 
ctiw, 226, 227; at Alleitonn House, 227, 
228; puranes the Scots mto England, 
244: Worcester battle, 248-264; comes 
to London, 266, 266; his government 
of ScoUand, 268-960. 

Cromwell on future government of the 
SUte, xviii. 272, 273; disbands the 
Rump, 292-294; his mode of public 
speaking, 326; in Council of State, 
384 n. ; made Lord Protector, 887 ; per- 
sonal appearance of, 337. 

Cromwell removes to Whitehall, xviii. 
388; his First Pariiament, 898, 899; 
difficult position of, 422, 482; accident 
to, in Hyde Park, 449; his Mother dies, 
460. 

Cromwell appoints Major-Generals, xviii. 
488; xix. 19; assists Piedmont, xviii. 
490; xix. 278-287; dines with Triers, 
xviii. 492; receives Swedish Ambassa- 
dor, xix. 16; inter\iews with George 
Fox, 21, 22, 292, 298; on Popery, 69. 

Cromwell fond of Music, xix. il9; is 
offered the title of King, 123, 127; rec- 
reations while debating Kingship, 161 ; 
refuses the title of King, 217: a 
second time installed Protector, 221; 
unwell, 238, 243; invincible, 277; age 
and appearance, 289 ; last sickness of, 
291; death-bed sayings and prayer, 291- 
297; dies, 8d SepUmber, 1668. 298. 

Cromweirs Battles: EdgehiU, 28d Oct. 
1642, xvii. 124; Grantham, 13th May, 
1648, 144, 146; Newbury (first), 20th 
Sept. 1643, 161; Winceby. Hth Oct. 
1643, 170 ; Marston Moor 2d July, 1644, 
181; Cropred}*, 80th June, 1644, 189; 
Newbury (second). 27th Oct. 1644, 
189; Naseby, 14th June, 1646, 205wand 
App, xix. 321-828; Langport, Jnlv, 
kItn 826; Preston, 17th Ang. 1648^ 
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xvii. 3S7, and Apn, xix. 336; Dunbar, 
3d Sept. 1650, xviii. 190-139, and App, 
xix. 350; Worcester, 3d Sept. 1651, 
248-264. 
Cromweirs Letters. (In vol. xvii.) One 
abstracted, xvii. 54; App, xix. 301; 
how to read them, xvii. 75; corrections 
of originals, 77. 
i. To Mr. Stone (St. Ives, 11 Jan. 

1635), 91. 
ii. Mrs. St. John (Ely, 13 Oct. 1638), 

93. 
iii. Mr. Willingham (London, Feb. 

1640), 104. 
iv. H. Bamard, Esq. (Huntingdon, 23 

Jan. 1642), 125. 
v. Deputy - Lieutenants of Suffolk 

(Cambridge, 10 March, 1642), 130. 
vi. Mayor of Colchejtter (Oambridge, 

23 SDirch, 1642), 137. 
— Sir Samuel Luke (8 March, 1643), 



App, xix. 816. 
ii. Sir J. £ 



vii. Sir J. Burgoyne (Huntingdon, 10 
April, 1643), 1&. 

tiii. R. Barnard, Esq. (Huntingdon, 
17 April, 1643), 140. 

ix. Lincoln Committee (Lincolnshire, 
3 May, 1643), 142. 

X. Unknown (Gnntham, 13 May, 
1643), 144. 

xi. Mayor of Colchester (Lincolnshire, 
28 Mav, 1643), 146; App, xix. 311, 
313. ' 

xii. Cambridge Commissioners (Hunt- 
ingdon, 81 July, 1643), 148. 

xiii. Unknown (Huntingdon, 2 Aug. 
1643), 153. 

xiy. (>[mbridge Commissioners (Hunt- 
ingdon, 6 Aug. 1643), 155. 

XV. Cambridge Commisx toners (Peter- 
borough. 8 Aug. 1643), 157. 

xvi. Suffolk Ck>mmittee (Cambridge, 
Sept. 1643), 159. 

xvii. O. St John, Esq. (Eastern As- 
sodation, 11 Sept. 1643), 163. 

xviii. Suffolk Committee (Holland, 
Uooolnshire, 28 Sept. 1643), 165. 

xix. Rev. Mr. Hitch (Ely, 10 Jan. 
1643), 173. 

XX. Major-General Crawford ((Cam- 
bridge, 10 March, 1643), 175. 

zxi. Colonel Walton (York, 5 Julv, 
1644). 181. 

xxii. Elv Committee (Lincoln, 1 Sept. 
1644), 185. 

xxiii. Ck>l. \yaIton (Sleaford, 6 or 5 
Sept. 1644), 187. 

zziv. Sir T. Fairfax (Salisbury, 9 
April, 1645), 194; Asp, xix. 317. 

zxv. Committee of Both Kingdoms 
(Bletchington, 25 April, 1645), 197. 

— Same (Farringdon, 28 April, 1645), 
Apip. XIX. 319. 



Cromwell's Letters: (in vol. xvii.) 
xxvi. To Governor R. Burgess (Far- 

rin^don, 29 April, 1645), 199. 
xxvii. The same, same date, 200. 
xxviii. Sir T. Fairfax (Huntingdon, 

4 June, 1645), 201. 
— By Express. To Deputy-Lieuten* 

ants of Suffolk (Cambndge, 6 June, 

1645). 203. 
xxix. Hon. W. Lent hall (Harborough, 

14 June, 1645), 205. 
XXX. Sir T. Fairfax (Shaftesbury, 4 

Aug. 1645). 211. 
xxxi. Hon. W. Lenthall (Bristol, 14 

Sept 1645), 216. 
xxxu. Sir T. Fairfax (Winchester, 

6 Oct. 1645)^223. 
xxxiii. Hon. W. T^enthall (Basing- 
stoke, 14 Oct. 1645), 225. 
xxxiv. Sir T. Fairfax (Wallop, 16 

Oct. 1645), 231. 
XXXV. Hon. W. Lenthall (Salisbury, 

17 Oct 1645), 232. 
xxxvi. T. Knyvett Esq. (London, 

27 July, 1646), 238. 
xxxvii. 'Sir T. Fairfax (London, 31 

JuljT; 1646), 240. 
xxxviii. Sir T. Fairfax (London, 10 

Aug. 1646), 242. 
xxxix. J. Rushworth, Esq. (London, 

26 Aug. 1646), 244. 
xl. Sir T. Fairfax (London, 6 Oct 

1646), 245. 
xli. Mrs. Ireton (London, 25 Oct. 

1646), 246. 
xlii. Sir T. Fairfax (London, 21 Dec. 

1646), 248. 
xliii. The same (London, 11 March, 

1646), 253. 
xliv. The same (London, 19 March, 

1646), 255; App, xix. 326, 828, 330. 
xlv. Archbishop of York (Putnev, 

1 Sept. 1647), 273. 
xlvi. Col. Jones (Putney, 14 Sept. 

1647), 276. 
xlvii. Sir T. Fairfax (Putney, 13 Oct 

1647), 278. 
xlvii i. The same (Putney, 22 Oct 

1647 ), 280. 
xlix. Hon. W. Lentiiall (Hampton 

Court, 11 Nov. 1647), 282. 
1. Colonel Whalley (Putney, Nov. 

1647), 284. 
li. Dr. T. Hill (Windsor, 23 Dec. 

1647), 285. 
Iii. Col. Hammond (London, 3 Jan. 

1647). 287. 
liii. Col. Norton (London, 25 Feb. 

1647), 290. 
liv. Sir T. Fairfax (London, 7 March, 

1647). 294. 
Iv. Colonel Norton (Famham, 28 

March, 1648), 296. 
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CromweIl*b Letters: (in vol. xrii.) 
It!. To The same (London, 8 April, 

16m997. 
Irii. Colonel Hammond (London, 6 

April, 164S), aOO. 
Iviii. Colonel Kenrick (London, 18 

April, 1648), 303. 
llx. Hon. W. Lenthall (Pembroke, U 

June, 1648), 311. 
Iz. Major Saunders (Pembroke, 17 

June, 1648), 314. 
Izi. Lord Fairfax (Pembroke, S8 June, 

1648), 317. 
bcii. Hon. W. Lenthall (Pembroke, 

11 July, 1648), 322 ; App, zix« 334, 

886. 
Ixili. Lancashire Committee (Preston, 

17 Aug. 1648). 327. 
Ixiv. Hon. W. Lenthall (Warrington, 

20 Aug. 1648), 829. 

Ixv. York Committee (Warrington, 
90 Aug. 1648), 843. 

IxtL The same (Wigan, 23 Aug. 
1648). 345. 

Ixvii. O. St. John, Esq. (Knaresbor- 
oMfjti, 1 Sept. 1648), 347. 

Ixviii. Lord Wharton (Knaresborough, 
2 Sept. 1648), 349. 

Ixix. Lord Fairfax (Alnwick, 11 Sept. 
1648), 364. 

Ixx. (jovemor of Berwick (Alnwick, 
15 Sept. 1648). 355. 

Ixxi. Marquis of Ai^yle, and the well- 
affected Lords now in arms in Scot- 
land (near Berwick, 16 Sept. 1648), 
856. 

Ixxii. Committee of Estates (near Bei^ 
wick, 16 Sept. 1648), 358. 

Ixxiii. Earl Ix>udon (Cheiwick, 18 
Sept. 1648), 860. 

IxxiT. Committee of Estates (Norham, 

21 Sept. 1648), 365. 

Ixxv. Hon. W. Lenthall (Berwick, 2 

Oct. 1648), 867. 
Ixxvi. Lord Fairfax (Berwick, 2 Oct. 

1648), 870. 
Ixxvii. Committee of EsUtes (Edin- 
burgh, 5 Oct. 1648), 872. 
Ixxviil. Hon. W. Lenthall (Dalhou- 

sia, 8 Oct 1648), 375. 
Ixxix. The same (Dalhoosie, 9 Oct. 

1648), 376; App, xix. 341. 
Ixxx. (jovemor Morris (Pontafract. 

9 Not. 1648), 879. 
Ixxxi. Derby- House Committee (Knot- 

tingley, near Pontafract, 15 Nov. 

1648), 380. 
Ixxxii. Jenner and Ashe(Knottinglev, 

20 Nov. 1648), 383. 
Izzxili. Lord Fairfax ( Knott! ngley, 20 

Nov. 1648), 387. 
IxxxiT. T. St Nicholas, Esq. (Knot- 

tingley, 25 Nov. 1648), 388. 



Cromwell^s Letters: (in vol xvil.) 
Ixxxv. To Colonel Hammond (Knot 

tingley, 25 Nov. 1648), 890. 
Ixxxvi. 'Master and Fellows of Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge (London, 18 

Dec. 1648), 399. 
Ixxxvii. Rev. Bobinson (London, 1 

Feb. 1648), 405. 
Ixxxviii.-xc. R. Mayor, Esq., on Ricb- 

ard Cromweirs Marriage (12 Feb. to 

8 March, 1648), 40^^12. 
xci. Dr. Love (London, 14 March 

1648), 414. 
xcii.-xcvi. R. Mavor, Esq., on Rich- 
ard CromwelVs Marriage (14 March, 

1648, to 15 April, 1649), 416- 

424. 
xcvii. Hon. Sir James Harrington 

(London, 9 July, 1649), 436. 
xcviii. Hon. W. Lenthall (London, 10 

July, 1648), 438. 
xclx. R. Mayor, Esq. (Bristol, 19 July, 

1649), 440. 
c. The same (Milford Haven, IS Aug. 

1649), 443. 
ci. Mrs. R. Cromwell (Milford Haven, 

13 Aug. 1649), 444. 
cii. Hon. W. Lenthall (Dublin, 22 Aug. 

1649), 447. 
ciii. Governor of Dundalk (Tredah, 

12 Sept. 1649), 456. 
civ. President Bradshaw (Dublin, 16 

Sept. 1649). 457. 
cv. Hon. W. Lenthall (Dublin, 17 

Sept. 1649), 458. 
cvi. The same (Dublin, 27 Sept 1649), 

465. 
cvii. The same (Wexford, 14 Oct. 

1649), 467. 
cviu.-cxi. Siege of Ross (17*19 Oct 

1649), 479-&3. 
cxii. Hon. W. Lenthall (Boss, 25 Oct. 

1649), 484. 
cxiLi. R. Mavor, Esq. (Roes, 18 Nov. 

1649), 487.' 
cxiv. Hon. Thomas Scott (Rosa, 14 

Nov. i649). 488. 
cxv. Hon. W. Lenthall (Ross, 14 Nor. 

1649). 489. 
cxvi. The same (Waterford, Nov. 

1649), 495; App. xix. 502-505. 
cxvii. The same (Cork, 19 Dec. 1649X 

500. 
cxviii. Right Hon. Lord Whaiton 

(Cork, 1 Jan. 1649), 505; App, xix. 

345. 
(In vol. xvili.) 
cxix. To Hon. W. Lenthall (Caatk- 

town, 15 Feb. 1649), 25. 
cxx. <jk)vemor of Cahir Castle ((^abir, 

24 Feb. 1649), 31. 
cxxi. President Bradahaw ((Taaha^ 

5 March, 1649), 32. 
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Cromweirii LetUrt: (in vol. xviii.) 
cxxH.-cxxTiii. Kilkennv Siego (23- 

27 March, 1649-60), 3^-42. 
cxxix. Dublin CommiMionen (Car- 

rick^n^Soir, 1 April, 1660), 43. 
cxxx. Hon. W. Lenthall (Orrick, 2 

April, 1650), 44. 
cxxxi. R. Mayor, Etq. (Carrick, 2 

April, 1650), 61. 
cxxxii. Richard Cromwell, Eiq. (Car- 
rick. 2 April, 1660), 52. 
cxxxii 1. Hon. W. Lenthall (London, 

20 June. 1650), 101. 
cxxxiv. R. Mttvor, Eaq. (Alnwick, 

17 July, 1650),* 103. 
cxxxv. Preiiident Bradshaw (Mussel- 
burgh, 30 July, 1650), 106. 
cxxxvi. Goncral As^sembly (Massel- 

burgh, 3 Aug. 1650), 110. 
cxxxvi i. (reneral Leelie (Camp at 

Pentland Hills, 14 August, 1660), 

116. 
cxxxviii. Council of State (Mussel- 
burgh, 30 Aug. 1650), 119. 
cxxxix. Sir A. Uaselrig (Dunbar, 

2 Sept. 1650), 124. 
cxI. Hon. W. Lenthall (Dunbar, 4 

Sept. 1650), 134. 
cxli. Hon. Sir A. Haselrig (Dunbar, 

4 Sept. 1660), 141. 
cxlii. President Bradshaw (Dunbar, 

4 Sept. 1660). 143. 
cxliii. Mrs. k. Cromwell (Dunbar, 

4 Sept 1660), 145. 
ex]iv. R. Mayor, Esq. (Dunbar, 4 Sept. 

1650), 146. 
cxlv. Lieut.-Gen. Ireton (Dunbar, 4 

Sept. 1650), 147. 
cxivi. Right Hon. Lord Wharton 

(Dunbar, 4 Sept. 1650), 149; App, 

xix. 350, 351. 
cxlvii. Governor Dundas (Edinburgh, 

9 Sept. 1650), 153. 
cxlviii. Governor Dundas (Edinburgh, 

12 Sept. 1650), 166. 
cxlix. President Bradshaw (Edin- 
burgh, 25 Sept 1650), 166. 
c1. Committee of Estates (Linlithgow, 

9 Oct 1650), 171. 
cli. Col. Strahan (Edinburgh, 26 Oct. 

1650), 174. 
clii. Lord Borthwick (Edinburgh, 18 

Nov. 1050), 178. 
eUii. Hon. W. lenthall (Edinburgh, 

4 Dec 1650), 18). 
cliv.-clx. Siege of Edinburgh Castle 

(12-18 Dec. 1650). 184-192. 
clzi. Hon. W. Lenthall (Edinburgh, 

24 Dec. 1650), 194. 
dxii. Col. Hacker (Edinburgh, 25 

Dec. 1650), 197. 
«1xiii. Gen. I>>slev (Edinburgh, 17 

Jan. 1650), 199. 



Cromweirs Letters: (in vol. xviii.) 

clxiv. To (jommittee of Estates (Edin- 
burgh, 17 Jan. 1650), 903. 

clxv. Committee of Army (Edinbnrgh, 
4 Feb. 1650), 206. 

clxvi. Rev. Dr. Greenwood (Edin- 
bui^j4 Feb. 1650), 200. 

clxviL The same (Ed^burgh, 14 Feb. 
1660), 212. 

clzviii. Hon. W. Lenthall (Edin* 
burgh, 8 March, 1660), 214. 

cLxix. The same (Edinbuivh, 11 Mar. 
1650). 216. 

clxx. President Bradshaw (Edin- 
burgh, 24 March, 1650), 218. 

clxxi. Mrs. £. Cromwell (Edinburgh, 
12 April, 1661), 219. 

clxxii. Hon. A. Johnston (Edin- 
burgh, 12 April, 1661), 222. 

clxxiii. Mrs. E. Cromwell (Edin- 
burgh, 3 May, 1651), 228. 

— Hammond (Edinburgh, 8 May, 
1651), App. xix. 356. 

clxxiv. President Bradshaw (Edin- 
burgh, 3 June, 1661), 230. 

clxxv. Hon. W. Lenthall (Linlithgow, 
21 July, 1651), 232. 

clxxvi. President Bradahaw (Dandas, 
24 July, 1651), 234. 

clxxvii. The same (Linlithgow, 96 
July, 1651), 236. 

clxxviii, R. Mayor, Esq. (BumtislAod, 
28 July, 1661), 237. 

clxxix. Hon. W. Lenthall (Bumt- 
i8landj29 July, 1661), 940. 

clxxx. The same (Leith, 4 Aug. 1651), 
240. 

clxxxL Lord Wharton (Stratford-on- 
Avon, 27 Aug. 1661). 246. 

dxxxii. Hon. W. Lenthall (near 
Worcester, 3 Sept 1661), 261. 

clxxxiii. The same (Worcester, 4 
Sept 1661), 262. 

clxxxiv. Rev. J. Cotton (London, 2 
Oct. 1651), 267. 

clxxx V. Mr. Hungerford (London, 30 
July, 1652), 279. 

clxxxvi. A. Hungerford, Eaq. (Cook- 
pit, 10 Dec. 1662), 285. 

clxxxvii. Lieut.-Ueneral Fleetwood, 
(Cockpit, 1652), 287. 

clxxxviii. Mr. Parker (Whitehall, 
23 April, 1653), 995; App. xix. 
866. 

clxxx ix. Lieut.-General Fleetwood, 
(Cockpit, 29 Aug. 166dX 329; App. 
xix. 368. 

cxc. Committee of Custona (Cockpit, 
Oct 1653), 331. 

cxci. H. Weston, Esq. (London, 16 
Nov. 1663), 339. 

cxcii. R. Mayor, Esq. (WhitehaU, 
4 May, 1654), 389. 
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Crom weirs Letters : (in vol. xvni.) 
cxciii. To Lord Fleetwood (Whitehall, 

16 May, 1654), 390. 
cxciv. Col. Alured (16 Hay, 1664), 

392. 
cxcv. SirT. Vyner (Whitehall, 5 July, 

1654), 394. 
cxcvi. R. Bennet, Esq. (Whitehall, 

13 Jan. 1654). 451. 
cxcvii. Capt. Unton Crook (White- 
hall, 20 Jan. 1654), 452; App. xix. 

873-379. 
Iln vol. xix.) 
cxcvUi. To (ksn. Blake (Wliitehall, 13 

June, 1655), 3. 
_ Edmund Waller (Whitehall, 13 

June, 1655), App. 377. 
cxcix. Lord Fleetwood (Whitehall, 

22 June, 1655). 6. 
fc. Secretary Thurloe (Whitehall, 28 

July, 1655), 11. 
cci. Gen. Blake (Whitehall, 30 July, 

1655), 13. 
ocii. General Blake (Whitehall, 13 

Sept. 1655), 16. 
ociii. The Maryland Commiiwioners 

(Whitehall, 26 Sept. 1655). 18. 
ociv. Gen. Goodson (Whitehall, Oct. 

1655), 27. 
ccv. D. Serle, Esq. (Whitehall, Oct. 

1655), 30. 
OQvi. General Fortescue (Whitehall, 

Nov. 1655), 32. 
ocvii. Henry Cromwell (Whitehall, 

21 Nov. 1656), 35. 
coviii. The same (Whitehall, 21 April, 

1656), 40. 
ocix. (Jenerals Blake and Montague 

(Whitehall, 28 April, 1666), 42. 
OCX. The same (Whitehall, 6 May, 

1666), 45. 
ccxi. Gresham - College Committee 

(Whitehall, 9 May, 1656), 48. 
ccxii. Richard Cromwell (Whitehall, 

29 May, 1656), 49. 
ccxiii. Henrv Cromwell (Whitehall, 

26 Auff. 1656), 55. 
ccxiv. GenerslM Blake and Montague 

(WhitehaU, 28 Aug. 1656), 59. 
ecxv. Mayor of Newcastle (White- 
haU, 18 Dec. 1666), 106. 
ccxvi. Cardinal Mazarin (Whitehall, 

26 Dec. 1656), 108. 
ccxvil. Parliament (Whitehall, 25 

Dec. 1666), 122. 
ocxviii. General Blake (Whitehall, 

10 June, 1657), 220; App. 383. 384. 
ocxix. Gen. Montague (Whitehall, 

11 Aug. 1667), 223. 

orjcx. J. Dunch, Em). (Hampton 
Court 27 Aug. 1657), 224. 

ocxxi. General Montague (Hampton 
Court, 30 Aug. 1«57), 225. 



Cromweirs Letten: (in vol. xix.) 
ccxxii. To Sir W. Lockhart (White 

hall, 31 Aug. 1657), 226. 
ccxxiii. The same, same date, 229. 
ccxxiv. Gen. Montague (Whitehall, 

2 Oct. 1657). 231. 
ccxxv. Sir W. Lockhart (Whitehall, 

26 May, 1668), 278; App. 388. 
(In App, vol. xix.) 
To Mr. H. Downhall (Huntingdon, 

14 Oct. 1626), 301. 
Mr. Hand (Ely, 13 Sept. 1638), 303. 
Mayor of Cambridge (London, 8 May, 

1641), 306. 
Deputy-Lieutenants of Norfolk (Cam- 
bridge, 26, 27 Jan. 1642), 308, 309. 
Hon. W. Lentball (Uncoln, 29 Jnlv, 

1643), 311. 
Sir John Wray (Eastern Association, 

30 Julv, 1643), 314. 
Sir T. Fairfax (Bletchington, 24 April, 

1645), 317. 
Committee of Both Kingdoms (Far- 

ringdon, 28 April, 1645), 319. 
Capt. Underwooa (Huntingdon, 6 June, 

1645), .32.^ 
A Worthy Member of the House of 

Commons, (Langport, Jnlv, 1646), 

326. 
Colonel Cicely (Tiverton, 10 Dec. 

1G45), :)24. 
Hon. Sir D. North (London, 30 Maivh, 

1647), 325. 
Hon. W. Lenthall, on Armv Troubles 

(Saifron Walden, 3, 8, 17 ifay, 1647), 

.329-331. 
Carmarthen Committee (Pembroke, 9 

June, 1648), 332. 
Colonel Hughes (Pembroke, 26 June, 

1648), 3.32. 
Mavor, &c. of Havcrfordwent (12 Julv, 

1648), 334. 
The same (14 July, 1648), 335. 
Derby House Committee (Wigan, 2-3 

Aug. 1648), 336. 
Committee of Derbv House (Norfaam, 

20 Sept. 1648), 3^. 
Hon. W. Lenthall (Boroughbridge, 28 

Oct. 1648), 341. 
Waterford Correspondence (21-24 Nov. 

1649), 342-344. 
Lieutenant-<«eneral Farrell (Cork, 4 

.Tan. ir49), 345. 
Colonel Phavr (Fethaid, 9 Feb. 1649X 

349. 
John Sadler, Esq. (Cork, 31 Dec. 1649), 

346. 
Hon. Sir A. Haselrig (Dunbar, 6 Sept. 

1650), 350. 
Hon. Sir A. Haselrig (Edinboigfa, 9 

Sept. 1650), 350. 
Hon. W. Unthall (Edinburgh, 28 Dec 

1650), 352. 
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Cromwdl*8 Letters: (in App. vol. xix.) 
To the Hune (GUagow, 26 April, 1651), 

868« 
The same (Edinburgh, 10 Miy, 1661), 

364. 
The some (Edinburgh, 13 June, 1661), 

866. 
Mayor of Doncaster (Ripon, 18 Aug. 

1661), 366. 
Hon. W. Leothall (Eveshiun, 8 Sept. 

1661), 857. 
The same (Chipping Norton, 8 Sept. 

1661), 368. 
Elizabeth Cromwell (Cockpit, 16 Dec. 

1661), 369. 
Sequestration Committee (Cockpit, 

Dec. 1661), 360. 
Dr. Greenwood of Oxford (Cockpit, 12 

ApriL 1662), 360. 
Lord Wharton (Cockpit, 30 June, 1662), 



Dr. Walton (Whitehall, 16 May, 1668), 

366. 
LieutenAut43olonel Mitchell (White- 
hall, 18 May, 1663), 365. 
Cardinal Mazarin (Westminster, 19 

June, 1663), 368. 
Sir BuUtrode Whitlocke (Whitehall, 

9 Sept 1668), 368. 
Cardinal Maaarin (Whitehall, 96 Jan. 

1663), 368. 
Mayor of Lynn Regis (Whitehall, 30 

Jan. 1653), 368. 
Sir J. Wilde (MThitehall, 94 March, 

1664), 373. 
Mayor of Gloucester (Whitehall, 94 

March, 1664), 874. 
Cardinal Masarin (Whitehall, 29 June, 

1664) 869 
Hon. W. LenthaU (Whitehall, 22 Sept 

1664), 871. 

The same (Whitehall, 6 Oct. 1664), 

379 

President of Rhode Island (Whitehall, 

99 BCarch, 1666), 377. 
Captain J. Leverett (Whitehall, 3 

April, 1666), 878. 
Colonel A. Cox (Whitehall, 24 April. 

1666), 879. » F » 

Edmund WaUer (Whitehall, 13 June, 

1665), 377. 
Colonel H. Brewster (Whitehall, 26 Oct. 

1655), 380. 
Vke-Chancellor of Oxford (WhitehaU, 

8 July, 1667), 383. 
Bailifls of Oswestry (Whitehall, 13 

July, 1667), 384. 
Maror of Gloucester (Whitehall, 2 

Dee. 1667), 386. 
Colonel Fox (Whitehall, 4 Feb. 1657), 



Conumnders of Gloucester Militia 
(Whitehall, 11 Mareh, 1667), 387. 



Cromweirs letters: (in App. vol. xix.) 
To Vice-Chancellor oi Cambridge 

(Whitehall, 28 Mav, 1668), 388. 
The same (Whitebalf, 29 June, 1658), 
387. 
Cromwell's Speeches: 

I. Opening of the Little Parliament, 
4 July, 1653, xviii. 300-326. 

II. Meeting of the First Protectorate 
Parliament, 4 bept 1664: 40(M19. 

III. To the same Parliament, 12 Sent. 
1654: 424-446. 

IV. Dissolution of the First Protectorate 
Parliament, 29 Jan. 1664-5: 468-482. 

V. Meeting of the Second Protectorttte 
Parliament, 17 Sept 1656: xix. 63- 
102. 

VI. To the same, 23 Jan. 1666-7: 114- 
118. 

VII. To the same, 31 March, 1657: 198- 
130. 

viii. To a Committee of the Second 
Protoctorate Parliament, 8 April, 1667 : 
1.31-134. 

IX. To the Second Protectorate Parlia- 
ment in a body, 8 April, 1667: 136- 
1:38. 

X. Conference with the Committee of 
Ninety-nine in regard to the title of 
King, 11 April, 1667: 141-151. 

XI. Second Conference with the same, 
13 April, 1657: 159-168. 

XII. Third Conference with the same, 

20 April, 16.57: 170-176. 

XIII. (ourth Conference with the same, 

21 April, 1657: 179-212. 

XIV. Ix) the Second Protectorate Par> 
liament in a bodv, 8 Mav, 1657 : 214- 
216. 

[" XV." should be] To the Second Pro- 
tectorate Parliament, 25 May, 1667: 
uo2. 

XV. To the same, 9 June, 1657, on the 
presentation of some Bills for assent:- 
219. 

XVI. To the Two House* of Pariiamet.t ; 
Opening of the Second Session of tlio 
Second Protectorate Parliament, 20 
Jan 1657-8: 238-244. 

XVII. To the same Parliament, the Com- 
mons having rairnid debates as to the 
TtUe of the other House, 96 Jan. 
1657-8: 247-266. 

XVIII. Dissolution of the Second Pro- 
tectorate Pariiament, 4 Feb. 1658: 
268-272. 

Cromwell, what he did, xiv. 434; xvi. 75, 
92, 200; his worth in history, 386; his 
Protectorate, 397, 398 ; dead body hung 
on the gibbet, 4-38; i. 427: hU hjrpo- 
chondria, 431, 486; his early marriage 
and conversion, a quiet farmer, 431; 
his Ironsides, 434; hU S|)eeche8, 437, 
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4^2; hilt "ambitioo,** and the like, 
440; dismiBses the Kamp Parliament, 
448: Protectorship and Parliaraentary 
Futllitie«, 460; his last days, and cIom- 
ing sorrows, 454; his terrible lifelong 
wrestle, xii. 20; was bv far our re- 
markablest Governor, 215: Christianity 
of, ii. 825, 828, 408: his Protestant 
war, 898; his notion of "voting," 314, 
317; his Statue, 824; Sterling's feeling 
about him, 243, 245; what a German 
Cromwell might have done, v. 214; 
Cromwell and his Puritans, 217, 267, 
289 ; his time, vii. 473; his soldiers, ix. 
74; his worth to England, 483; his 
Ironsides, x. 66; Cromwell and Attila, 
3d. 310. 

Cromwell, Mrs. Elizabeth, letters from 
Oliver Cromwell to, xviii. 145, 219, 
228; letter to Oliver Cromwell from, 
200; retired to Norborough, 220. 

Cromwell, Elizabeth (sister of Protector), 
Oliver's letter to, xix. 358. 

Cromwell, Frances, and Mr. Rich, xix. 
51-64; married, 54, 234. 

Cromwell, Henrj' (son of Protector), is 
of Graves Inn, xvii. 45; is a captain, 
290; in Ireland, xviii. 33, 221 ; in Little 
Parliament, 287, 334 n.; in First Par- 
liament, 399 ; in Ireland, good conduct 
of, xix. 7, 8 ; appointed Lord Deputy, 
8; Oliver CroniwelPs letters to, 35, 41, 
67; Mary, letters to, 39, 52. 

Cromwell, list of his Brothers and Sis- 
ters, xvii. 21 ; of his Uncles and Aunts, 
26, 27 n.; of his Children, 68, 69. 

Cromwell, Major, wounded at Bristol, 
xvii. 220. 

Cromwell, Mary, her letters to Henry, 
xix. 89, 62; married, 64, 234. 

Cromwell, Oliver (son of Protector), 
Omet of Horse, xvii. 418; death of, 
475 n. 

Cromwell, Oliver, Memoirs of the Pro- 
tector by, xvii. 54 n. 

Cromwell, Richard, Protector's great- 
grandfather, xvii. 28-32. 

Cromwell, Richard (yon of Protector), 
character, xvii. 290; married, 404; 
death of, 426; his Wife, 426; Crom- 
well's letter to his Wife, 444; Oliver's 
letters to, xviii. 62; xix. 49; in fint 
Parliament, xviii. 898; hit estate, 
61 n. 

Cromwell, Mn. Uchard, her child, xviii. 
103. 

Cromwell, Robert (eldest son of Pro- 
tector), his death in early manhood, 
xvii. 48 D. ; his father's grief for, 183 ; 
xix. 291. 

Cromwell, Thomas, Earl of E^sex, xvii. 
24; Oliver related to, 27. 

Cromwells in the Civil War, xvii. 55. 



Cronstrum, Commandant of 
Zoom, ix. 62. 

Cn>ok, Captain Unton, xviii. 454; Crom- 
well's latter to, 464; partoea Wagataff 
and Penruddock, 486. 

Cropredv. See Battle. 

Cross, Cfbeapside and Charing, deativnred, 
xvii. 145. See St. Paul's. 

Crossen, vi. 443. 

Croydon Races, a quarrel at, xvi. 888. 

Croyland relieved, xvii. 140. 

Croze, La, vii. 25. 

** Crucify him!" a considenble feat in 
the suppression of minorities, xvi. 804, 
307; ii. 291. See »*0u' clo'." 

Crusades, the, xii. 118; xiii. 476. 

Crussol, Marqnise de, guillotined, iv. 
403. 

Cud worth. Dr., of Cambridge, xix. 48. 

Cuissa, massacred at La Force, iv. 186. 

Culloden, victory of, viii. 444. 

Culmbach, Margraf of, v. 184; Fried- 
rich founder of the Elder Line, 188; 
Casimir, a severe, rather truculent 
Herr, 189; Margraf George and his 
connection with the King of Hungary', 
190; gets the Duchy <n Jiigeriidoff, 
192; noble conduct in the Reformation, 
194; at the Diet of Augsbniv. 195; 
few truer specimens of the Honest 
Man, 198; his Son and Brothen, 198; 
troubles with Albert Alcibladea, 909: 
Diagram of the Elder and Younger 
Culmbach Lines, 309 a. See Friednch 
George of. 

Oimberland, Dnke of, viii. 188 ; at Det- 
tingen, 246, 257; in the Netheriands 
431: ix. 66, 67; at Fontenoy, viii. 432; 
at Culloden, 444; disagreemanta with 
the Duke of Newcastle, ix. 802, 804; 
takes command of Britannic Arm^, 382 ; 
to little purpose, 481, 478; aiming to 
oust the Duke of Newcastle, 431 ; op> 
position to Pitt, 487, 488; defeated 
at Hastenbeck, 488; Convention of 
Kloster-Zeven, 608; returns booia and 
resigns his militanr offices, 510: men- 
tioned also, viii. 882, 416; U. 88, 
150. 

Cnnningham'a Friedriek*$ Latt Review^ 
xii. 405 n. 

Cupar Muir, 6ght at, xii. 448. 

Curates abolished, iv. 369. 

Currie'B, Dr., Life of Bums, xiii. 967. 

Cussv, (viroudin, retreats to Boideaox, 
iv.*323. 

Custine, (reneral, takes Ments, ftc, iv. 
217; retreats, 281; blamed, 818, 827; 
guillotined, 339; hia son guUkHincd, 
357. 

Custom, the greatest of Weavers, i. 196; 
reverence for, xii. 168. Set Habit. 

Customs and morals, iv. 200. 
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CfiBtrin, ▼. 235, 973, 975; Friedrlch a 
prisooer at, ri. 983, 991; KatU's exe- 
oution, 997; Friedrich's life at, 328; 
a ragged little town, with stro&g castle, 
120; town burnt by the Russians, 117, 
120, 191. 

Czarina. See Elizabeth, Catharine. 

Czartoryskiee, the Polish, xi. 948, 951, 
952. 

Czernichef, General, pritioner at Zorn- 
dorf, X. 140; with Soltikof in Silesia, 
468, 479; marches on Berlin, 491, 
493, 498; with Loudon in Silesia, xi. 
50, 69, 75; ordered homo by Czar 
Peter, 119; to join himself with Fried- 
rich, 112; with lei*s advantage than 
expected, 115; joins witli htm at Linsa, 
135; recalled home, 140; generously 
stays three days, 141. 

Czettcritz, General, taken prisoner, with 
his copy of Military Instructions, x. 
408. 



T)AG, xix. 465, 467. 

^ Dahlmann, xix. 395, 419, 470: cited, 
391. 

Dalberg, Wolfgang, Heribert von, brief 
account of, xx. 290. 

Daibier, Colonel, at Basing siege, xvii. 
227; account of him, 2.13; in revolt at 
Kingston, 321. 

Dalegarth Hall, notice of, xvii. 407. 

IVAlembert, xiT. 112. 

Dalgetty, Dugald. Soc Turner, Sir 
James. 

Dalhonsie, Cromwell at, xvii. 876. 

Ualrymple, Major, at Berlin, xi. 379, 
280,509. 

Dalwig, Lieutenant-Colonel, x. 523; xi. 
68, 416. 

Datnas, Colonel Comte de, at Clermont, 
iv. 20, 30; at Yarennes, 3o. 

Damiens, ix- 381. 

Dampierre, Greneral, killed, iv. 313. 

Dampmartin, Captain, at riot in Rue 
St. Antoine, iii. 127; on state of the 
Army, 351; on state of France, 389: at 
Avignon, iv. 67; on Marseille^', 121. 

Daodolns, Captain, Flight to Varennes, 
iv. 24, 28. 

Dandy, mystic significance of the, 1. 205 : 
dandy worship, 208; sacred books, 209; 
articles of faith, 210; a dandy house- 
hold, 914; tragically undennined bv 
growing drudgery, 216; the genun, xil. 

Danegelt, xfx. 421, 488, 439. 

Danes in England, xix. 490; possessions 

of, massacre, 438. 
Danes, the, seize Schleswlg-Holstein, xi. 

106, 107. 
Danger, Scots Committee of, xvii. 996. 



Daniel, Colonel, at Invericelthing fight, 

xviii. 234. 
Dankelmann, v. 47. 

Dante, i. 314; xv. 817, 458; biography 
in his Book and Portrait, 314; . his 
birth, education and early career, 315; 
love for Beatrice, unhappy marriage, 
banishment, 316 ; uncourtierlike ways, 
317; death, 318; his Divina Comme<lia 
genuinely a sontf, 319; the Unseen 
World, as figured in the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages, 824; "u^es* o'f 
Dante, 397; ii. 319; v. 106, 118, 
121. 

Danton, an earthborn, yet honestly bom 
of earth, xv. 309; on goveniment, 
xviii. 423; notice of, iii. 134; Presi- 
dent of Cordeliers, 229; astir, 241, 297: 
and Marat, 303; served with writs, 
303; in Cordeliers Club, 310. elected 
Councillor, 409; Mirabeau of Sanscu- 
lottes, iv. 57; takes presenta, 75; in 
Jacobins, 96; for DejKMitiou, 118; of 
Committee (August Tenth), 197, 133; 
Minister of Justice, 153, 163; " faire 
peur,** ''de I'audace,** 177; after Sep- 
tember Massacre, 199 ; after Jemappes, 
235: and Robespierre, 238; in Nether- 
lands, 242; at King's trial, 252; on 
war, 263; rebukes Alarat^ 277; peace- 
maker, 278; *'namti Iw blighted,'* 
283; and Dumouriez, 288; in Salut 
Committee, 290; breaks with Giron- 
dins, 297; his law of Forty sous, 336; 
and Revolutionary Government, 376; 
and Paris Municipality, 376; suspect, 
392; retires to Arcis, 393; and Robes- 
pierre. 396; arrested, 397; prison- 
thoughU, .198; trial of, 398-400; guil- 
lotined, 401; character. 401. 

DanUig, siege of, vi. 465, 483; not to 
belong to Friedrlch, xi. 319. 

Danz, UT,, ix. 96. 

D'Arget, viii. 139; saves Valori from 
Pandoum, 487; despatched to Fried- 
rich at Dresden, ix. 17 ; letter to Valori 
describing his interview with the King, 
17-21; taken into Friedrich*s service, 
91, 39, 118, 124, 178. 

Darlington, Countess of, v. 430; vi. 62, 
994. 

Darmstadt, Landgravine of, visits the 
Czarina with her daughters, xi. 346. 
See Bmst Ludwig. 

Dashkof Princes^t, xi. 196. 

Daun, Leopold Graf von, viti. 984; under 
B&renklau at StocksUdt, 884 ; advances 
to relief of Prag. Ix. 414; retreats on 
hearing of the Pniaaian victory, 494; 
order from Vienna to proceed, 448; 
battle of Kolin, 448; orders retreat, 
460; order disobeyed, 460; victor^', 
461 ; makes no ohase of tho Pruseiana, 
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462, 470; the first chief of the Order 
of Maria Theresa, 463; with Prince 
Karl, following the Prince of Prussia, 
484; following Bevem, x. 36; atBreslau, 
48; Leuthen, 56^ 69; supersedes Prince 
Karl, 70; guarding the Bohemian Fron- 
tier, 94; on march to assist Olmiitz, 
96; at Leutomischl, 98: sits on his 
magazine, clear not to nght, 99; Bos 
agamst Leo, 99; encamps at Gewitsch, 
watching Friedrich, 100; gets cau- 
tiously on foot again, 103; gets rein- 
forcements into OTmiitz, 102; aware of 
Friedrich*s convoys, 104; attack on 
Mosel, 105-108; siege of Olmiitz ended, 
109; cautiously follows Friedrich to 
Konigsgratz, 111; to recapture Sax- 
ony, while Friedrich is engaged with 
the Russians, 140; at Zittan, 141; near 
Meissen, hears of Friedrich' h approach, 
144 ; a note sent to Fermor unexpiectedly 
answered, 145; retires to StolfMsn, 146; 
encamps ahead of Friedrich at Kitt- 
litE, 14B; surprisal of Friedrich in his 
camp at Hochkirch, 153; consecrated 
hat and sword from the Pope for his 
victory, 165, 207: cannot prevent Fried- 
rich reaching Silesia. 169 ; tries to get 
Dresden, 170; wheels homeward, un- 
snocessful, 173 j puzzled at having to 
take the offensive, 206; encamps near 
Mark-Lissa, 206, 212: content to play 
jackal to the Russian lion, 213; expects 
always to succeed by help of otners, 
275, 277: cannot persuade Soltikof to 
do all his fighting for him, 282-285; 
determines on siege of Drnden, 292; 
informs Soltikof of his success, 310; 
reason to be proud of his cunctatory 
method, 311; carting endless provis- 
ions for self and Soltikof, 312 ; almost 
captures Ziethen at Sorau, 816 ; sits on 
his magazine at Bautzen, 318; dare 
not attack Prince Henri, 318; conces- 
sions to Soltikof, 819; will attack 
Prince Henri to-morrow, 825; finds 
only an empty camp, Prince Henri 
vanished in unknown space, 326; 
Prince Henri out-manoeuvres him in 
Saxony, 334; is compelled to retreat 
on Dresden, 334; going at his slowest 
step, 344; hears uncomfortably that 
Finck is at Maxen, but deciues to 
attack, 848; three simultaneous as- 
saults, 363; captures Finck and his 
whole army, 355; also another out- 
poat of Friedrich's at Meissen, 358; 
dare not attack Friedrich, 358; con- 
tents himself with holding Dresden, 
860; Vienna nightcaps, in token of 
his talent for sleep, 360; xi. 150; in 
winter-quarters, x. 361 ; again to have 
chief command in the new campaign, 



406; continues near Dresden, 417, 
424; intrenched and palisaded to the 
teeth. 424, 428; intercepts Friedrich's 
rnarcn for Silesia, 48IM34; arrives 
to relief of Dresden, 440: safe on his 
northern side, 441; attends Friedrich*s 
march into Silesia, 463-466; battle of 
Liegnitz, 469; his beautifulplan all 
gone to distraction. 476, 477; indo- 
lently allows Friedrich to get clear 
away, 479. 480; and has a troublesome 
time with nim in consequence, 484-187; 
sends Lacy to join the Rnssians in seis- 
ing Berlin, 491; ordered to nuuntaia 
Siucony, 504; iiiexpugnably encamped 
at Torgau, 606; moves to Eilenberg. 
507; returns to Torgau, 608; attacknl 
by Friedrich, 518; furious slaughter on 
both sides, 519-^29; thinks the vkt^y 
his, 524; defeat and swift retrea^ 688; 
at rlauen, 529 ; his return to Vienna, 
530; takes charge of Saxony, xi. 40, 41; 
attacks Prince Henries outposts. 86; 
takes command in Silesia against Fried- 
rich, 133, 134; skilfully %ends him- 
self, 137, 188; attacked and defeated 

. by Friedrich at Burkersdorf, 138-144; 
attempts to break in on Iriedrich's 
siege of Schweidnitz. 148, 149; de- 
feated at Reichenbach, and gives up 
the enterprise, 150; his fighting all 
over, 156, 157; dies some three vears 
afterwuds, 157 : mentioned also, 881. 

Dauphiness, the, intercedes for Polish 
Majesties, ix. 334. 

David, the Hebrew King, i. 977; xvi. 
341 ; his Psalms, vii. 106; ix. 523. 

David, Painter, in NationsJ Convention, 
iv. 202; works by, 328, 386, 408; hem- 
lock with Robespierre, 418. 

Daw, John. See Theauro. 

Dawkins, Admiral, a Major-Genersl, xix. 
19 n. 

Dean, Col., at Preston, xvii. 886; in Ire- 
land, 488; General, in Scotland, xviii. 
235 ; Major-General, At Worcester bat- 
tle, 251; in Dutch War, 277. 

Dean, Comet, Leveller, pardoned, xriL 
433. 

Death, nourishment even in, i. 82; kingly 
idea of, iii. 20; the seal and immortal 
consecration of Life, xiv. 358, 859; 
Eternity looking through Time, xv. 8; 
if not always the greatest epoch, yet 
the most noticeable, 16; eternal, xU. 
223. See Life. 

Debentures of soldiers, xvii. 998. 

Deblin, Cordwainer, works againal 
Browne at Breslau, vii. 828; ix. (W. 

Debt, xii. 90; National, sublune inven- 
tion of, X. 186. 

Declaration, against Army, xvii. 959; 
expunged, 270; by Cromwell, 359; 
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bjT Cromwell to the Aniiy in Ireland, 
S43 ; by Cromwell to IriaK) xviii. 7 ; by 
Charles Stuart affaiiiHt his Father, 118; 
by Lord General and Council of Ofli- 
oers, 296 ; of Parliament, xvii. 59. 

Delfand, Madame da, ix. 51; letter from 
D*Alembertto, xi. 205. 

Deficit, Mirabeau on, iii. 233. 

Defoe, xiii. 273. 

Degenfeld, vi. 197; vii. 85. 

Deffgendorf, viii. 235. 

Delinquents, Staffordshire, xrii. 245; 
are searched out, 292, 407; xviii. 278. 

Demikof, (General (Th^mioood), with Fer- 
mor invading Prussia, x. 120; 2Som- 
dorf, 138, 134. 

Democracy, on Bunker Hill, iii. 9; spread 
of, in France, 45, 46, 116; stem Avatar 
of, xiv. 172; xv. 238; true meaning of, 
xvi. 74; Machiavelli's opinion of, 398; 
to complete itself, 421: xii. 202; close 
of kin to Atheism, 209; walking the 
streets everywhere, 241 ; an inevitable 
fact of the davs we live in, ii. 268; 
not a " Kind of Government,** 273; no 
Nation that could ever subsist upon, 
277; the essence of whatever trutn is 
in it, that the able man be promoted in 
n-hatever rank he is found, 370, 379. 

Dsmon Newswriter, ix. 172, 191; his 
eavesdropping account of Friedrich 
and his Court, 192-203; identification 
of, X. 877, 379. 

Demosthenes and Phocion, xvi. 408. 

Denbigh, Earl, and Duke Hamilton, xvii. 
413; in Council of State, 413. 

Dendy, Edward, Sergcant-at-arms, xvii. 
403. 

Denial and Destmction, xiii. 212, 405, 
451; xiv. 442; xv. 85, 140; xvi. 148; 
change from, to affirmation and reeon- 
stmction, xiv. 319, 373. 

Denina comes to Berlin, xii. 454. 

Denis, liadame, xiv. 837; keeps house 
for Voltaire, ix. 109, 148; an expen- 
sive gay hdy, 115; joins Voltairs in 
his mnkfurt troubles, 230, 231, 235: 
mentioned also, 238. 

Denmark. See Christian II. and lY. of; 
Friedrich IV. of; Danes. 

Dennington Castle, xvii. 190, 225. 

Departments, France divided into, iii. 
287. 

Derby, Earl, routed at Wigan, xviii. 244 ; 
taken at Worcester, 255 ; beheaded, 
255. 

Derby House. See Committee. 

Derby, Lord, xvi. 435. 

Derschau, \i. 36, 882, 855 ; vii. 18, 135; 
continued in office, 163. 

Desborow, Captain, at Cambridge, xvii. 
199 ; Major, at Bristol sieire, 218 ; 
Colonel, at Conference at Speaker's, 



xviii. 271-273; in <'<.uncil of State, 
liH^ n., 385 n. ; made Major-General, 
487; xix. 19 n. ; on Committee of 
Kingship, 131; ngainst title of King, 
217 ; one of Cromwell's Lords, 286. 

Deschamps, M., vii. 32. 

Descriptive Power, vii. 396. 

Des^ze, Pleader, for Louis, iv. 245, 254. 

Desfontaines, vii. 53 ; viii. 214 ; ix. 45. 

Deshuttes, massacred, October Fifth, iii. 
270. 

Desilles, Captain, in Nanci, iii. 869. 

Deslons, Captain, at Varennes, iv. 35; 
would liberate the King, 87. 

Desmoulins, Camille, notice of, iii. 134; 
in arms at Cafd de Foy, 170; Editor, 
his title, 228 ; on Insurrection of 
Women, 243; in Cordeliers Club, 310; 
and Brissot, iv. 95; in National Con- 
vention, 201: on Sansculottism, 291: 
on plots, 303; suspect, 392; for a com- 
mittee of mercy, 393; ridicules law of 
the suspect, 894: his Journal, 894; his 
wife, 398; trial of, 398-400; guillotined, 
401 ; widow guillotined. 401. 

Despotism reconciled witn Freedom, xii. 
270. 

De.4Aau, V. 320. See Leopold of. 

Destiny, didactic, xii. 38. 

Dettingen, vi. 266; Battle of, vii. 484; 
viii. 246, 257. 

Devil, internecine war with the, i. 11, 
92, 128, 140 ; cannot now so much 
as believe in him, 126 ; become an 
emancipated ^ntleman, xvi. 428; con- 
stant invocation of the, 452; his Elect 
in England, ii. 313; principal function 
of a, ix. 192. 

Deville, to trv what he can do on Silesia, 
X. 141, 148, 146; hurries homewards, 
170: makes an unsuccessful dash at 
Leobschiitz, 204; at Landshut, 314; 
cashiered by Daun, 318. 

D'Ewes, Sir Simonds, High-Sheriff of 
Suffolk, xvi. 267 ; his immaculate 
election affidavits, 268 ; sat spotless 
for Sudbury, 289; took Notes of the 
Long Parliament, 289; purged out with 
some four or five score others, 289; 
xvii. ^8; value of bis MS. Notes, xvi. 
290; notices of Cromwell, xvii. 121 n. : 
citod, 107, 132, 194, 386. 

Diamond Necklace, tho, xv. 22&-301 ; 
the various histories of those various 
Diamonds, 234 : de<K*ription of, 288; 
it chaup^« hands, 279; Diamonds for 
sale, 285; extraordinary ** Necklace 
Trial,** 290. 

Diaze, Jean, xii. 414. 

Dick, Sir William, notice of, xvii 
374. 

Dickens, Captain Guy, vi. 188, 211, 218, 
229, 281, 289, 315, 364; audiences with 
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King Friedrich, vil. 186, 380: cited, 
146 n. ; ix. 63. 

Diderot, priiiouer in Vinoennes, iil. 402; 
XY. 88-lbl ; his Father, 91 ; educa> 
tion, ' 92 ; precftrious manner of life, 
97; his marriage, 104; general ecoun- 
dreltsm, 105 ; authorship, 107 ; his 
letters, 111; incredible activity, 122; 
garbled proof-sheets, 123; free open- 
handed life in Paris, 126; visita PeteiB- 
burg, 129; death, 132; mental gifts, 
133; a proselyting Atheist, 134; utter 
shamelessness and uncleanne«s, 142 ; 
brilliant Ulk, 143 ; literary facility, 
145 ; neither a coward nor in any 
sense a brave man, 160; visits Russia, 
xi. 349. 

Dierveke, Colonel, at Zitteu, ix. 488; 
captored at Meissen, x. 359. 

Dieskau, Artillery-General, at Siege of 
Schweidnitz, xi. 155. 

pieskan. Gamp of, viii. 427, 477. 

Dietrich, Prince, of Anhalt-Dessaa, viii. 
181,140; ablenoldier-like conduct, 141; 
at Olischau, 142, 392; sent to reinforce 
his Father, 478: mentioned also, ix. 
14 n.. 307. 

Dietrichstein, Graf von, xi. 270. 

Dietzman, the ThUringian Laodgraf, v. 
118. 

Dienlafoi, xi. 448. 

Digby, Captain, in the attack on Con- 
flans's fleet, x. 371. 

Dilettantes and Pedants, i. 53; patrons 
of Literature, 97. 

Dilettantism, reign of, xU. 47, 115, 12t, 
165; xiv. 55; gracefully idle in May- 
fair, 147. 

Dilworth, Life ^c. of Frederick, vil. 

385, 385 n. 

Dinf(clfingen, burned by Daun, viii. 
233 

Dinners, defined, iii. 238; English pub- 
lic, xii. 289. See Guards. 

Diogenes, i. 160. 

DipVoraacies, Imbroglio of, viii. 17, 74, 
79; huge, 407. 

Diplomatists, Devil-, vi. 103; an undip- 
lomatic reflection, 125, 228 ; Smel- 
fungus on Mo<iem Diplomacy, 217 ; 
heavy-footed diplomacy, vii. 88. 

Directorate, feats of, iv. 459. 

Discipline in French Armv, nature of, 
iii. 347-849; value of, viii. 10. 

Dbmal Science, the, xvi. 298; Professors 
of, ii. 800, 398. 

Ditinarsch-Stade Markgraves, v. 71. 

Dives, Sir Lewis, notice of, xvii. 215. 

Divines, Westminster Assembly of, xvii. 
106, 165, 178, 251. 

Divorce, new Sacrament of, ii. 283. 

D'O, Colonel, helplesslv loAes Glatz, x. 
444, 44ft; court-martial, 445. 



Do-nothing, the vulgar, contrasted with 
the vulgar Drudge, xvi. 123. 

Dobryn, Knights of, v. 97. 

Dockum, General, vi. 320. 

Dodd, Dr., at French races, iii. 49. 

Dodsworth. Captain, character of, xvii 
137. 

Doeg, W. H., xi. 390 n. 

I>ogs, dead, floating in the Westminster 
region, ii. 448. 

Dohm, cited, v. 331 n.; on Friedrich'? 
Excise-system, xi.210: mentioned also, 
488 n. 

Dobna, tacit dusky figure, v. 350. 

Dohna, General, succeeds LehMrald in 
Pommem, x. 82, 96, 112; defends 
Frankfurt bridge against Fermor, 120; 
at Gorgast, 122; sudden panic in his 
troops at Zorodorf, 130, 132; pursues 
Fermor, 139 ; marches for Saxony, 
170 ; sent against the Kussiams 212, 
216; can do nothing on Soltikof, 217; 
superseded by Wedell, ^18, 219. 

Dohna, Graf von, at Vienna, viii. 310. w 

Dolgorucki, Prince, Russian Ambassudor 
at Berlia, xi. 379. 

Dollar, origin of the word, ix. 339. 

Dollart, the, ix. 152, 153. 

Doll's shoes, a feat accomplished, ii. 182. 

Domb&le, General, with Zweibriick 
marching to Saxony, x. 141, 142. 

Domstadtl, Pass of, x. 106. 

Donauwurth under ban, v. 253. 

Donhof, vi. 304, 321. 

Donnel, 0% with Daun at Torgmu, x. 
524, 526. 

Doon Hill, Scots Army at, xviii. 124. 

Doppet, General, at Lyons, iv. 868. 

During's Gallery of Weimar Authors, 
xui. 4. 

Dorialaus, Dr., notice of, xvii. S79, 399. 

Dorn, FreytafT's clerk, ix. 233. 285. 

Durnberg, Biiuister von, xl 437. 

Dorothee, Klectress, v. 47, 298, 296. 

Douai. See Parlement. 

Double-Marriage, the famous, of Pnissi-i 
and England; v. 426, 440; Treaty can- 
not be signed, 464 ; grown plainlv 
hopeless, vi. 51; yet tar from dead, 
87 ; re-emerges in an oflicial shape, 
92; drawing to an end, 150; England 
favorable, 168, 187; effulgent flaming- 
point, 173; as good as extinct, 196; 
ended, 227 ; revived, but to no purpose, 
436. 

Doubt can only be removed by Action, 
i. 148 ; withering influeooe of, xiii. 
212; the inexhaustible material which 
Artion fashions into certainty, xlv. 
367. See Infidelity, bcepticiam, 
belief. 
Douglas, Will, his rhymes oa CromweU, 
xvU. 478. 
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DouglAi, hit Scotch Petrufft cit6d, viii. 

188 n. ; x. 91 n. 
I>ownhallf Mr., ejected, xriL 86 ; account 

of, xix. 302; Cromwcirs letter to, 

301. 
Dovrnioff Street, ii. 33(^70 ; reform iti, 

344, 356; two kinds of fundamental 

error, 347; abler Men in, 368, 379, 390; 

one such indispensable, 362, 371; xii. 

305; a small Project of improvement, 

364 ; the New, 376-417 ; what it might 

Erow to, bard to say, 384; work enough 
Bfore it. 396, 411. 

Draper, Brigadier-General, xl. 90 n. 

UravtoD, Yen, Warrant to people of, 
xvii. 128. 

Dream of Enoch Wray, xvi. 186. 

Dresden, Friedrich's* Visit to, vi. 70; 
fortified against the Pruseians, viii. 
843, 346 ; opens its gates to Friedrich, 
ix. 16; Treaty of. 22, 23, 68; Friedrich 
again enters and takes possession, 
822; besieged and partially burnt by 
the Austrians, x. 172; surrendered by 
SchmetUu, 293-301 ; capitulation scan- 
dalously ill kept, 306-309; furiously 
besieged by Knedrich, 436--443: bom- 
bardment of, xiii. 335. 

Driesen, at Leuthen, ix. 62, 63. 

Drogbeda. See Tredah. 

Drouet, Jean B., notice of, iy. 26;di8- 
coTera Royalty in flight, 27; raises 
Varennes, 32; blocks the bridge, 32; 
defends his prize, 36; rewanled, 61: 
to be in Convention, 174; captured by 
Austrians, 382. 

Drudgery contrasted with Dandyism, 
i. 211;'" Communion of Drudges,^* and 
what may come of it, 215. 

Drummer, 'the Little, v. 369. 

DruiT Lane, Cromwell lives in, xvii. 
248. 

Drusus Germanicus, y. 66. 

Dryasdust, the Prussian, v. 12; vi. 177, 
f92; doing History, y. 20, 94, 164, 
810; X. 45; Societies, xvii. 4, 6, 9. 

Dryden's cousin, xviii. 334 n. 

Dubarr}', Dame, and Louis XT., iii. 4, 
6; flight of, 23: imprisoned, iy. 362; 
her foul day done, xv. 238. 

Dublin, Cromwell in, xvii. 446; Crom- 
well's letter to CommiMioners at, xviii. 
48. 

Dubois-Crance, bombards Lyons, iv. 834; 
Ukes it, 360. 

Dabob, Cardinal, v. 436; ugliest of cre- 
ated souls, 456; vii. 43. 

Dubois killed at Khister Kampen, x. 
686 n. 

Pabourgay, vi. 62, 78, 123, 161, 164; 
Correspondence about the Double-Mar- 
riage. 92« 128, 148; proves Gmmkow's 
treacnery, 155; arrival of Hotham, 170; 



conversation with the Ring of Prussia, 
170. 

Duch&tel votes wrapt in blankets^ iy. 
264; at Caen, 311. 

Duchesne. See Pdre. 

Ducos, Girondin, iy. 57. 

Duelling, a picture of, 1. 137; in Frendr 
Revolution, ill. 390; xiv. 268. 

Dugdale, Lieutenant, xi. 293. 

Dugommier, General, ai Toulon, iy. 863, 
380. 

Duhamel, killed by Marseillese, iv. 132. 

Duhan de Jandun. y. 369. 374, 409, 413; 
vi. 287; King Friedrich's thoughtful- 
ness for, vii. 162 ; ix. 26. 

Duke of Truni)>s, the, and hit domestic 
service, xvi. 308. 

Duke, no one, in England so well lodged 
and tended as our prisoner-ecoundrels, 
ii. 312 : Ducal Costermongers, 416. 

Dukintielcl, Governor of Cnostar, zyii. 
318. 

Dulaure, cited, viii. 333 n. 

Dumb busy generations, y. 817, 323, 336. 

Dumont*K 'iS'ouveniVf »ur Mirabeau^ xy. 
812; iii. 2)3, 418. 

Dumottlin, ('olonel, vi. 272, 276. 

Dumouliii, in Silesia, viii. 461, 464, 466; 
Hohenfriedberg, 458; follows the AUH 
trians into Bohemia, 468. 

Dumouriez, notit'e by, iii. 6; acoount of 
him, 297; in Brittany, iv. 9; in drtsa* 
ing-gown at N antes) 20; in La Ven- 
due, 71; sent for to Paris, 86; Foreign 
Minister, 97 ; diHrnissed to Army, 1(M ; 
disobeys Liickner, 119; Commander^ 
in-Chief, 155; his army, 172; Council 
of War. 176; seises Argonne Forest, 
175, 204; Grand-Pnt, 206; and mu- 
tineers, 206; and Marat in Paris, 217; 
to Netherlands, 217; at Jemappea, 286; 
in Paris, 250; discontented, 262; re- 
treats, 280; traitor? 280, 287; beaten, 
287; will join the enemy, 292; arrests 
his arresters, 294; escapes to Aus- 
trians, 295: at Bilitz, xi. 262. 

Dunbar, Archbishop, xii. 429. 

Dunbar town described, xviii. 12-1 ; 
Cromwell at, 106, 114, 122, 123; battle 
of, 130-133; prisoners, sufferings of, 
144 n. ; xix. 350, 361 ; in New Eng- 
land, xviii. 268. See Battle. 

Duncannon, shiptt taken at, xvii. 492. 

Dunch of Pnsey, John, collector of letters, 
xvii. 405; marries Ann Mavor, xviii. 
240; in Cromwell's First Parliament, 
399 ; Cromwell's letter to, xix. 2;24. 

Duncon>, Samuel, election affidavits, 
xvi. 270. 

Dundalk, Governor of, Cromwell's letter 
to, x\ii. 456. 

Dundas, Governor Walter, lettar to Gen- 
eral Whalley, xviii. 162; lettars to, 
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from Cromwdl, 158, 166, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 101, 192; his letters to Cromwell, 
156, 186, 187, 188, 191, 192. 

Dundee stormed by General Monk, xviii. 
267. 

Dunkirk taken, viii. 187; xix. 232, 277; 
Louis XV. at, 337. 

Dunn, the Rev. Mr., ii. 124. 

Dunse, Sootch Encampment on the Hill 
of, xvi. 181; Law, Scots Army at, zTii. 
101. 

Duperret, Girondin, draws sword in Con- 
vention, iv. 298 ; papers sealed, Char- 
lotte Corday, 826. 

Dupes and Impostors, xvi. 67: Dupes 
and Quacks, xii. 27 ; a kind of mvene 
cheats, ii. 271. 

Dupont, Deputy, Atheist, iv. 248. 

Duport, Adrien, in Paris Parlement, iii. 
80; in Constituent Assembl}", one of a 
trio, 214 : law-reformer, 285. 

Duportail, in office, iii. 398. 

Duquesne, M., ix. 254, 258. 

Duquesne Fort, x. 175. 

Duren, Van, Printer of AnH-Maehiavtlf 
vii. 191; and Voltaire at Frankfurt, 
IX. 231. 

Durham College, xviii. 215-218. 

DUringshofen, Colonel, Battalion cap- 
tured at Griefenber^, x. 206. 

Durosoy, Royalist, guillotined, iv. 164. 

Dusauhc, Jifk, on taking of Bastille, iii. 
203; notice of, iv. 192; will demit, 308. 

Diisseldorf, v. 260; vi. 270; a dinner- 
scene at, V. 258. 

Dutch War, xviii. 277, 289; Treaty, 



Dutch, the, disinclined to join in the 
Austrian-Succession War, vii. 443 ; tor- 
pid response to hi^ Britannic Majesty's 
enthusiasm, viii. 6, 187, 220; Carteret, 
stronglypulleying, succeeds in raising 
them. 239; Republic, end of the, ix. 
60; Revolt, the world-famous, v. 262, 
260, 263; Dutch Traders and Karl, vl 
451. 

Dutertre, in office, iii. 398. 

Duty, no longer a divine Messenger and 
Guide, but a false earthly Phantasm, 
i. 123, 125; infinite nature of, 148; xiv. 
447; XV. 420; dutv ma<1e eanv, 150; 
i.263, 294, 306, 326; xii. 108, 114; scep- 
tical spiritual paralysis, i. :)93. 

Duvemet^ Biographer ot Vultaire, ix. 
113 n., 1^ 124: cited, vii. 45 n.; viu. 
231 n.; ix. Ill n.; xii. 405 n. 



PARLE, SIR WALTER, sent to Charles 
^^ I., xvli. 242. 
Kly^rtf cited, xi. 13 n. 
Cckart, Prussian Finance Minister, dis- 
misMd, vii. 171. 



Economics, necessity of, xiL 90; "■♦Ht*!, 
V. 328, 337. See Thrift. 

Edda, the Scandinavian, i. 250. 

Edelsheim, Herr von, x. 384, 889, 418. 

EdeUttin, See Boner. 

Eden-Uouse Correepundenoe, zi. 381 b«, 
384 n. 

Edgehill. See Battle. 

Edgeworth, Abb^, attends Louis, iv. 258; 
at his execution, 260. 

Edf^eworth, Frank, account of, ii. 126. 

F/lmburgh, riot in, xvii. 93; Cromwell 
in, 371, 875; Scots Army near, xviil. 
109, 121, 122; Ministers and Cromwell, 
161-164, 168; Castle besieged, 168. 
184-194; High Church, Cromwell in, 
168; Castle surrenders, 192-194. 

Editor's first aoc^uaintanoe with Teofela- 
drockb. and his Philosophy of Clothes, 
i. 6 ; efforts to make known his discov- 
er}' to British readers, 8; admitted into 
the Tenfelsdrockh watch-tower, 16, 96 
first feels the pressure of his task, 89 
his bulky Weissnichtwo FtekeC, 57 
strenuous efforts to evolve some his- 
toric order out of such interminable 
documentary confusion, 60; partial 
success, 68, 77, 118; mysterious hints, 
163, 178; astonishment and hesitation, 
188; congratulations, 203; farewell, 
220. 

Editor's, the, purpose to himself full of 
hope. xii. 38; his stipulated work, 268; 
interest in Friedrich, v. 14, 16; diffi- 
culties, vii. 39, 436: viii. 188; early 
recollections, ix. 31; note of 1868 on 
*' A Day with Friedrich,** xi. 511. 

Editors in 1789, iii. 227; times of per- 
plexitv. xvi. 121. 

Eomun^ Ironside, xix. 442. 

Edmund, St., xii. 51 ; on the rim of the 
horizon, 108; opening the shrine of, 
119. 

Edmundsbury, St., xii. 47. 

Education, mfluenoe of early, t. 72: 
insignificant portion dependixig on 
Schoolx, 78; educational Architects, 
81; the inspired Thinker, 173; real 
and so-called, xvi. 106, 110, 125: bow 
young souIa are trained to litt on 
poison^ 225; frightful waste of facalty 
and labor, 342; Service, ao effective, 
possible, xii. 256 ; Minuter of, ii. 896, 
414; modem education all gone to 
tongue, 417; how it was in the old 
healthy times, 822; mainly tmstod 
with 'the Cler|0' at prennt, 127; 
Sterling's opinion on, 179; the boy 
Friedrich's, v. 375; his fiUher's notios 
of, 377, 408, 416, 422; vi. 3; inflocncca 
of Nature, v. 391 ; teaching Relinoo, 
412; Mother-wit iKiuanderea for hog" 
eared erudition, vi. 39. 
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Bdward I. of England^ v. 116. 

Edmurd II., v. 124. 

Edward m., v. 180. 

Eealit^, Philippe, xv. 371. See Orleans, 
Duke d*. 

Eginhart and Emma, viii. 250. 

Eglantine, Fabre d', in National Conven- 
tion, It. 202; assists in New Calendar, 
830; imprisoned, 393. 

Ehrenbreitstein, vi. 267. 

Eicbel, Prussian Secretary of State, vii. 
171, 260, 404; viii. 293,* 428; captured 
by Nadasti, 497; at Dresden, ix. 18; 
at Potsdam, 195, 196; sends ke3r8 to 
Dresden, 265; Prince Henri writes to, 
complaining of the King, xi. 10|, 102 ; 
he consults with Nussler about his 
ruined district, 193. 

Eichsted, Franz von, v. 175. 

Eighteenth Century, the, prosaic, xiii. 
260, 808; in it all the elements of the 
French Revolution, 408, 454; xv. 84, 
110, 344; an era of Cant, xtv. 412; 
Hypocrisy and Atheism dividing the 
world between them, 442; xv. 134; 
xvi. 82; Industrial victories of, 95 ; 
the sceptical, i. 398-399, 427; the 
fraudulent, and its suicidal end, v. 9; 
heroism in the, vii. 175. 

Kinar Tamberskelver, xix. 434, 473. 

Einsiedel, General, has charge of Preg, 
viii. 355, 376; to quit Prag for Silesia, 
378; his perilous retreat, 379; Hoch- 
wald, the hardest brush of all, 381; 
passes through Saxon territory, his 
last march, 383. 

Elbe River, rise of the, viii. 488, 489; 
passes through Saxon Switzerland, ix. 

Elbingerode, Belleisle arrested at, viii. 

399. 
Elcheset, Sieur d', ix. 507. 
Electing and electioneering, the meaning 

of, ii. 359; xii. 305. 
Election for States-General, iii. 118. 
Election, the one important social act, 

xii. 75; electoral winnowing-machines, 

78, 84. 
Ehction^ the, a mock-heroic poem by 

Sterling, ii. 250; description, portrait 

of Mogg, a pretty picture, 209. 
Electors. See Kuniinits. 
Eleven Members, the. See Members. 
Eiie, Captain, at siege of BasUlle, iii. 187, 

189: after victory, 190. 
Eltot, Sir John, motion by, xvii. 59; dies 

in the Tower, 64. 
Elizabeth, Princess, flight to Varennes, 

iv. 17; August 10th, 144; in Temple 

prison. 232; guillotined. 403. 
Eksabetn, Queen of England, xx. 151; 

tonad the pulpito, v. 208 : xvii. 

64. 



Elizabeth Christina, Empress, v. 444; vi. 
369, 426 ; vii. 262. 

Elizabeth Christma, of Brunswick Bev- 
em, vi. 367, 374; chosen for Friedrich, 
375; what he thought of her, 380, 383, 
385, 891, 433, 449; her Betrothal, 389; 
Wedding. 451; grand entrance into 
Berlin, Wilhelmina's Portrait of her, 
458; her honest, ^leless heart, 454; 
happy davs at Remsberg, vii. Si8, 27, 
12a; Friedrich's gradual estrangement, 
170; viii. 182, VSb\ Demon Newswrit- 
er's accoont of, ix. 201 ; visited by 
Friedrich, xi. 179, 457, 458: men- 
tioned also, 505, 509. 

Elizabeth, Czarina, vii. 364, 868 1 chooses 
a successor to the Swedish Kmg, viii. 
305; on good terms with Friedrich, 
306, 308; takes offence at Friedrich, vii. 
367; viii. 412; Ukes part with Sax- 
ony, ix. 4; increasing fll-will to Fried- 
ricn, 67, 82, 147 n.; in secret treaty 
with Austria, 274. 279; worked upon 
with cunningly devised fabrications, 
% 1-284; will not be reconciled to 
Friedrich, 293; Hanbury William's ac- ' 
count of her, 294, 295; takes possession 
of East-Preiissen, x. 77, 78 ; fixed en- 
mity to Friedrich, 182; signs peace- 
Sropoeals, which end in nothing, xi. 
9; her death, 104; makes her nephew 
Peter heir. 107 ; Catherine's respect for 
her, 110; lying in state, 122; funeral, 
123. 

Elizabeth Famese, Queen of Spain, v. 
406; her quarrel with Karl Vl., 446. 
452, 457; vi. 99: the liUle Spanish 
Infanta sent back from France, v. 458; 
Siege of Gibraltar, vi. 54, 88 n.; 
league with France, 469: West Indian 
procedures, vii. 102. See Termagant 
of Spain. 

EUzabeth Frcderike Sophie marries tht 
Duke of Wiirtemburg, ix. 77; finds it 
impossible to live with him, 78: visits 
Voltaire at Femev, xi. 341-845; beau- 
tiful and unfortunate, 345. 

Elizabeth, first wife of Crown-Prinoe of 
Prussia, chant >$«» a custom-houne offi- 
cer, xi. 212; her marriage and divorce, 
211-213. 

Elizabeth of Russia, vi. 85. 

Elizabeth, Saint, v. 98, 100. 

Elizabeth, wife of Joachim I., v. 220; 
Protestantism, and escape to Lichten- 
berg, 221, 222; visits Luther, 223. 

Elizabethan Era, i. 329; xvi. 95. 

Eller, Dr., Chemist, vii. 136; viii. 292; 
ix. 422. 

Elliott, at Emsdorf, x. 452. 

Elliott, Excellency Hugh, at Berlin, xi. 
378: letter about Friedrich, 379; com- 
mits a surprising piece of burglary, 
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383| 884; few men with leM appetite 
for such a job, 386. 

Eloquence, long-eared, how to acquire 
the gift of I XV. 1U6; unperformed, a 
cure lor. ii. 426. 

Elphegus Daptizes Tryg^eson, six. 422. 

Elphinstone, Captain, m the Ruesian- 
Turk War, xi. 293; Ukee hit tea in 
tlie Dardanelles, and throws up his 
command, 2U4. 

Eisner's preaching, viii. 429. 

Elton, Hr., builds ships for Kadir Shah, 
ix. 102. 

Ely, scene in Cathedral of, xvii. 174; 
fortified, 186; Chanty, xix. 302, 303; 
Commission of peace in, 325; stave of 
the Monks at, v. 62. 

Emanuel, Prince of Portugal^ vi. 461. 

Emblems, all visible thin^, i. 55. 

Emigrants, law against, in. 404 (see Cob- 
lentz); erron of, iv. 82; regiment of, 
204; retreat with Prussians, 215. 

Emigration, i. 174; first French, iii. 196, 
223; second, 276, 380; iv. 42; neces- 
sanr, xH. 256; xiv. 380; xvi. 112. 

Emilie. See Madame du Ch&telet. 

Emma, Knut's widow, xix. 470. 

Empson, Lieut., in Scotland, rescues 
General Lambert, xviii. 108 ; character 
and promotion, 197, 198. 

Emsdorf, Fight of, x. 452. 

Endorf, Johann von, v. 129. 

Engagers, the, xvii. 859. 

England declares war on France, iv. 263, 
W2; gains Toulon, 333; condition of, 
question, xvi. 36,45; England guilty 
towards Ireland, 53, 55 ; Eras of Eng- 
land, 85-99; whose the proprietorship 
of England, 88; two tasks as»igneu, 
90; education of, 110 : ovei^populstion, 
118; her History worthy of study, 
896-402; piety in, 441 ; History of, an 
Iliad, or even almost a kind of Bible, 
444; needs to be rebuilt once every 
seventy years, 451; ** prestige *' of, on 
the Continent, 453 ; full of wealth, yet 
dying of inanition, xii. 3; the guid- 
ance of, not wise enough, 29, 261; 
EngUnd of the year "1200," 45, 48, 
62, 100, 235; ((isappearance of our 
Englbh forests, 97 ; this England, the 

{practical summary of English Hero- 
sm, 131 ; now nearly eaten up by puf- 
feiy and unfaithfulness, 140; real Hell 
of the English, 142; of all Nations, the 
stupidest in speech, the wisent in ac- 
tion, 163, 165; un»poken sadness, 156; 
oonservatism, 158; Bernerkirrage, IGO; 
a Future, wide as the world, if we have 
heart and heroiitm for it, 258; in 1642, 
xvii. 122; deluded b^ Cant, xviii. 
262; under Cromwell, xix. 55; and her 
onattainable *' Model C^nHtitution,'* ii. 



288; called "a second time" to show 
the Nations how to live, 289; still con- 
tains many Kings, 289, 383; how the 
Devil provides for his own in England, 
313; English veracity, fidelity, 318; 
what England wauU, 345, 3^ 895; 
and does not want. 351, 409; a strange 
feeling to be at the apex of English 
affairs, 372; England with the largcyt 
mass of real living interests ever in- 
trusted to a Nation, 383; means to 
keep her Colonies a while yet, 897, 
400; Englishmen dare not believe the 
truth, 407; Enj;lish careers to bom 
genius, 431; England's hope in her 
younger sons, 455 ; no longer an eanie»t 
Nation, xii. 298, 801 ; time of accounts 
fast arriving^ 347; English Peerages 
once authentically real, 351 ; the Eng^ 
lish ramadhany 362; poor scantling of 
''divine convictions," 380; the History 
of England, the record of Di\ine Ap- 
pearances among us, 390: our restless 
f^nawing ennui, the painful cry of an 
imprisoned heroism, not always to lie 
imprisoned, 899. See British Nation. 

English genius, xvii. 7; ix. 300; char- 
acter of, x\ii. 7, 57, 58, 65, 116; man- 
fnl style of, ii. 85; stoical pococarant- 
ism, 122; wise chiefly by instinct, 
228. 

English Volunteers at the Siege of Jtilich, 
V. 255; English treatment of the great 
Marlborough^ 303, 442; how EngUnd 
got drilled into human order, 830; 
England and George I., 428; vi. 60: 
first triumph of the '* Constitutional 
Principle,** v. 431; vi. 61; English 
self-complacence, v. 434 ; Parliaments, 
vi. 30, 34, 185; an English Change of 
Ministry, 1G9; English influence on 
Voltaire, vii. 47; English thick -skin 
penetrated, 104, 127. 

English-Spanish War, merits of the, vii. 
250, 388, 432, 486, 486; English Amiy 
and English Navy, 251; Englinh shan* 
in the Austrian-Succession War, 4.U: 
viii. 12; English Parliament under 
Walpole, vii. 468; real cause of tht> 
War with Spain, 472; English tough- 
ness, 483; vui. 252, 256; tragic stupid- 
ity, vii. 485; what became of the Span- 
ish War, 486; viii. 8, 12; a Disciplined 
England, 9; England with a Oeor>;r 
II. for Chief Captain, 38, 296; *' Per- 
fidious Albion," 200, 266. 

English indignation against Friadricb, 
viii. 844; ix. 247; their daU fir« of 
deliriums, viii. 365; their mad method 
of fighting, 443; quarrel with Spain, ix. 
(iO; Privateer controversy with Fried- 
rich, 154. 245, 247; freedom of the 
Ocean Highway, 251; no prepara* 
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tion for war, 288, 300-303; Prussian- 
English Neutrality Convention, 292, 
293; relation to Hanover, 296; French- 
English War, aOO; English treaUes 
wi& Prussia, 382, 383: Goverament 
imbecility, 430; hour of tide for Eng- 
land, 432; joy at news of Rosstach 
and Leuthen, x. 25, 71>73; four sabsi- 
die8, 84-86; enthusiasm about Fried- 
rich, 86. 87; troops to join Ferdinand, 
176; National Debt, 187; French in- 
vasion preparing, 224; damaged by 
Rodney at Havre, 226; by Boecawen, 
off Cadiz, 291, 292; captare of Que- 
bec, 335, 336; America to be Eng- 
lish and not French, 340; England 
Incky to have a King, though a tem- 
porary, in Pitt, 841; victory in India, 
848; ConflMnH's fleet and the French 
Invasion-scheme utterly spoiled by 
Hawke, 369-373; English soldien} un- 
der Duke Ferdinand, xt. 60, 61 ; love 
for their horses, 60; war with Spain, 
and its results, 92>96, 160; liberty of 
the seas, Engli^nh America, universal 
uproar of *^ Lnexampled Prosperities,** 
177 ; the Constitutional system, 882. 

Enniscorthy Castle taken, xvii. 468; sur- 
prised, xviii. 25. 

Ennui, xii. 400. 

Enraged Club, the. Hi. 114. 

Ense*s, Vamhagen von, Memoirs, xvi. 
8-35; his peculiar qualiflcations, 6; 
visit to Jean Paul, 8; fighting at Wa- 
gram, 14; his experiences at the Court 
of Napoleon, 18; Rahel, his Wife, a 
kind of spiritual queen in Gcrmanv, 
23; her letters, 25; brilliant Ulk, 2G; 
death, 81. 

£n%'v, a putrid corruption of sympathy, 
XV. 20. 

Epaminondas, ix. 52. 

Ephraim, a Berlin Jew, ix. 130, 181, 
135: coinn ba«e monev for Friedrich, 
X. 190, 498; xi. 7. 

Epic Poems, v. 18. 

Kpic«, ni(Mlen), xx. 116; t\Mo\d,MUved 
Histories, xiv. 880; the true Epic of 
our Time, 890. 

Episcopacy in danger, xvit. 118. Sec 
( *hurch-govomment. 

Epoch, a Mwildered, ii. 38, 101. 

I'>{ualitv (see Libertv), reign of, iv. 

16:». 

Era, a New, Iwgan with Qo«the, xv. 8, 
13, 64. See Spiritual. 

Erasmns, xii. 407; xiii. 28 ; hie ape, xvii. 
117. 

Erasmus Reinhold, v. 208. 

Erfurt, V. 99: entered by General Olden- 
burg, ix. 429. 

Erfurth, Menzers brother-in-law, ix. 
266. 267. 



Eric Blood-axe, six. 896; loiu of, made 
kines, 406. 

Eric, Jarl, xix. 418, 481, 484; governor 
of Norwav, 436. 

Erlach, Major-General, xi. 482, 488. 

Erlangen, v. 89; vi. 409. 

Erman, cited, v. 31 n., 44 n., 286 n.; Ix* 
216 n. 

Ernest the Pioot, ix. 516. 

Emesti, Professor, xi. 10. 

Ernst August. See Bishop of Osnabriick. 

Ernst, Elector, v. 27, 50, 78. 

Ernst Ludwig of Darmstadt, vi. 264; ad- 
dicted to *Mvory»tumtnff," 266. 

Error, and how to confatelt, xiv. 6. 

Erthom, Van, of Embden, x. 87 ; com- 
plaint to Friedrich against him, 87, 88. 

Escuyer, Patriot T, at Avignon, iv. 66. 

Esmonds, the, seat of, xviH 468. 

Espagnac, Biofjprapher of Comte de Saxe, 
ccc., cited, vi. 83 n. ; viii. 68 n., 838 n. 

Espr^m^nil, Duval d\ notice of, iii. 80 ; 
natriot, speaker in Paris Pftrlement, 
82, 85; with crucifix, 93; discovers 
Brienne'ff plot, 97; arrest and speech 
of, 98-100; turncoat, 143; in Conttitaent 
Assembly. 218; beaten by populace, 
406; guillotined, iv. 408; hit widow 
guillotined, 410. 

Essen, General Von, xl. 268. 

Essex, Henrv Earl of, xii. 106, 219. 

EsseXf Earl, General of Parliament 
Army, xvii. 123; is diecontented, 146; 
relieves Gloucester, 161 : is defeated in 
Cornwall in 1644, 188; is pensioned 
and dies, 194; funeral of, 248. 

Essex, Earl of, has many Hanbury 
papers, ix. 85. 

Estaiog, Count d', notice of, iii. 286; 
National Colonel, 262, 266; Royal- 
ist, 260; at Queen's trial iv. 840. 

Estate, Third, in 1614, iii. 118; what 
it is in 1788, and will do, 116, 117; 
deputies to \l789), 141 (see SUtes- 
General); a separate order? 148; in- 
ertia, 149; declares itself *' National 
Assemblv,** 165; Fourth, of Editors, 
&c., 227.* 

Esterhazv, Prince, at Presbnrg, viii. 908; 
in Berfin, x. 497. 

Estoc, L', returns from Siberia, xi. 119. 

h^tn'-cs, d*, Man'chal, invades Prussia, 
ix . 381 ; something of a soldier, 430, 
478; battle of Hastenbeck, 489, 490; 
Hiiper^eded by Richelieu, ^7, 608; 

Srofligate condition of his annv, x. 27, 
S: with Soubise in his final Cam- 
Esign, xi. 145; Cannonada of Amcine- 
urg, 158, 159. 
Ktampe^. See Simoneau. 
I^:rat, Tiers. Sw F^Ute, Third. 
Eternal &Ielodies and grinding Dia- 
cords, ii. 88. 
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Eternity lookiag through Time, i. 17, 56, 
169. 

Ethelred the Unready pays Daneselt. 
xix. 421, 422; condition of EngTana 
under, 466; driven into Normandy, 
437, 438, 470. 

Etienne, Printer, xii. 407. 

Etiouette, acme of. See Br&E^. 

^totle, beginning of Federation at, iii. 
819. 

Etons and Oxfords, with their broken 
crumbs of mere tpeechf ii. 418, 4M. 

Etruscan pottery, xvi. 451. 

Ettlingen, Lines of, vi. 480. 

Eugene, v. 86, 800, 821; vi. 486, 441; a 
bright little soul, erowing very old 
andf snuify, ▼. 450; his crowning feat, 
263 n.; receives Friedrich Wilhelm, 
vi. 425, 428; his Rhine Campaign, 
474, 481, 496, 505; Friedrich^s respect 
for him, xii. 469. 

Enler, vii. 167; Curator of the Berlin 
Academy*, ix. 210. 

Eure, Lord, one of CromwelPs Lords, 
xix. 236. 

Europe, like a set of parishes, xv. 435; 
modem revolutionary, xvi. 66; over- 
crowded, 116. See Commonweal, 
Feudal. 

European explosions of " 1848,'' ii. 265; 
wars since Cromwell, 393; modem 
luxurious Europe, xii. 892. 

Evangelical Union, v. 252, 256, 267, 269 ; 
vi. 400. 

Evelyn of Wilts, Sir John, in Derby- 
HouMs Committee, xvii. 289. 

Everard, Leveller, xvii. 427. 

Eversmann, vi. 311. 

Evil, origin of, i. 144; nature of, iii. 37; 
speculations on the origin of, xiv. 
866; evil, in the widest sense of the 
woni, 370; manfully fronted, xvi. 
105: no evil ever wrought its own 
cure, ii. 378. See Badness, Right and 
Wrong. 

Ewer, Colonel, takes Chepstow Castle, 
xvii. 311; presents Armv Remon- 
strance, 388; succeeds Colonel Ham- 
mond, 396; at Tredah, 473; at Kil- 
kenny, xviii. 37, 39, 47. 

Exchange, Royal, has been twice burned, 
xvii. 88. 

Exeter, Bithop of, resemblance between 
the, and the Archbi»liopof Ttiani, ii. 
162. 

Exeter-IIall, twaddle, ii. .123, 325; and 
its Puritan mummies, 245. 

Exilles, Chevalier Bellelsle perishes at, 
ix.61. 

Experience, xii. 281. 

Eye-ser\'ice, ii. 453. 

Eyes and Spectacles, i. 52. 

Eyiert, cited, xii. 458 n. 



Eyre, Governor, rabid persecutioii of, 

xvi. 431. 
Eyvind, the SkaldaspUUr, xix. 404, 406. 



PABLES, Four, xiii. 10; the fooiw 

'"' teenth century an ag« of Fable, xiv. 
276. 

Fabrice, vi. 60, 68; vii. 49. 

Fact, the smallest historical^ oontrutbi* 
with the grandest fictitious event, 
xiv. 898, 417; and Semblance, xii. 15; 
and Fiction, 46; inexorable nature of, 
V. 16, 420; vi. 292: the one asbestos 
which survives all fire, v. 17; vi. 440. 
See Reality. 

Facts, engraved HierommSj for which 
the fewest have the Ice v, i. 158. 

Fairfax, Lord, in Yorkshire, zvit 135; 
victoiT bv, 146; beaten, 158; be- 
sieged in llull, 166; death of, 818. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, serves under Eari 
Manchester, xvii. 170; General of 
New 31 ode [ Army, 194 n.: interview 
with Clubmen, 211; at Bath, 241; ad- 
heres to Commons, 244; meets the 
King; 251; Governor of Hull, 281; 
in Kent, 317; becomes Lord Fair- 
fax, 818; at trial of Charles I., 
400; of Council of Sute, 408; half 
Presbyterian, 504; refuses to fight the 
Scots,' xviii. 98; gives up his Commta- 
sion, 98: in Church Commisaion, 
887; in Cromwell's First Parliament, 
398; CromwelPs letters to, xvii. 194, 
201, 213, 223, 232, 240, 242, 246, 249, 
253, 255, 278, 280, 294, 818, 854, 870, 
387; xix. 317. 

Faith, the one thing needful, i. 1S3. See 
Believing. 

FalkUnd, xii. 442. 

Falkland, Lord, killed, xvii. 161. 

Falmouth, Sterling at, ii. 191, 200. 

False, the, already dead, xvi. 148. 

Falsehood, doom'of, iii. 206; living un- 
der, V. 216. 

Fame, no test of merit, xiii. 202; the 
fantastic article so called, xiv. 452; 
the thing called, ii. 6, 48; xlL 127. 
131. See Popularity, Posterity. 

Family likenesses iMtween Sterling and 
his parents, ii. 14; contrasts and coo- 
cordances, 99, 149, 229. 

Famine, in France, iii. 35, 52; in 1788- 
1792, 105, 153, 164, 217, 225; Loob 
and Assembly try to relieve, 969, 886; 
iv. 94 (see Bakers); in 1789, and rem- 
edy, iv. 230; remedy b^ max imam, 
&c., 291; in Ireland, *xvii. 486. 

Fanaticism and Formula, iii. 905. 

Fantasy, the tnie Heaven-gate cr IIcIl* 
gate of man, i. 110. 166. 

Fariier Saga, xix. 418, 419. 
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Firlej mantion, xviii. 270. 

Fatch, MoBician, with the King at 
Laipziff, xi. 9. 

Fashionable Novels, i. 209. 

Fassmann, vi. 7, 46, 97, 110, 142, 901, 
336, 407: cited, v. 842 n., 461 n.; vi. 
80 n.; vU. 198. 

Fast, Monthly, xviii. 315 n. 

Fate, diflerent ideas of, xiii. 383; of 
Sophocles, xvi. 841. 

Fatherhood, i. 66. See Altar. 

FaucheL Aob^, at siege of Bastille, iii. 
187; uunoos for Te-Deoms. 226. 842; 
his Cerele Social, 885; in First Parlia- 
ment, iv. 57; motion bv, 69; strips off 
his insignia, 90: King's death, lamen- 
Ution, 282; will demit, 308; trial of, 
343. 

Fauconberg, Lord, marries ICary Crom- 
well, xix. 54, 284; character of, 284; 
his letter on CromwelPs death, 298. 

Fault, what we mean by a, xiii. 251; his 
faults not the criterion of any man, 
i.277. 

Fanssigny, sabre in hand, iii. 389. 

Ftnut, Goethe*s, emphatically a work of 
Art, xiii. 148; the story a Christian 
mythus, 150; several attempts to body 
it forth, 151; Goethe's success, 152; 
his conception of MephistojAeles, 152 ; 
of Faust himself, 153; of Marvaret, 
158; the original le^nd, 282; uke a 
d e a t h song of departing worlds, xv. 61. 

Favart, M., Saxe's Theatre-Director and 
his wife, ix. 73, 74. 

Favias, Chevalier, executed, iii. 292. 

Fawkener, Sir Edward, vii. 48. 

Fawley Park for sale, xviii. 390. 

Feak, Anabaptist, against Cromwell, 
xviii. 881. 

Feast of Reason, iv. 868-873; of Etre 
Supreme, 408, 409. 

Feder, cited, vi. 117. 

Federation, becoming general, UL 821; 
of Champs-de-Mars, 325; deputies to, 
327, 836; human species at, 328; 
ceremonies of, 3^18-343; anew, to be 
(1792), iv. 117 ; is held, 122. 

Feebleness, the true misery, i. 125. 

Fehrbellin, Battle of, v. 287; xU. 518, 
532; Friedrich visits, 516; the Prus- 
sian Bannockbum, 532. 

Fell, Dr^ at Oxford, xviii. 209. 

Felsted Fre».School, xvii. 47, 94. 

Felton, John, his character and death, 
xvii. 62. 

F^nelon, vii. 7, 58. 

Fens, draining of the, xvii. 95; drained, 
xviii. 295. ^^ 

Fenton, Sir William, Commissioner at 
Cork. xvii. 490. 500. 

Fenwick, Colonel, besicgeA Hume Cas- 
tle, xviii. 196. 



Feoffees, purchases by, xvii. 51; prose- 
cuted bv Land, 52; suppressed, 72; 
losses of, 89. 

F^raud, in National Convention, iv. 
202; massacred there, 446. 

Ferbers, Hofrath^ ix. 264. 

Ferdinand I., Kaiser, Settlement by, vii. 
445. 

Ferdinand, Prince, of Brunswick, viii. 
184, 287, 800; at Nahorzan (singular 
interview), 472; Sohr, 496; collecting 
his troops at Halle, letters from the 
King, ix. 814-316; at Leipzig, 820; 
Cotta, 822; on the Bohemian fron- 
tier, 332, 836; at Prag, 410. 468: in 
retreat, 468, 471; with the King, 
491; march to Erfurt, 508; to Magde- 
burg, 519; to be (general of Britannic 
Army, 547; Rossbach, x. 3, 8; gets 
his Britannic Commission, 23; vigor- 
ous speed upon the French, 23. 26; 
every feather of them over the Rhine, 
90; congratulations from Friedrich, 
92; across the Rliine, after the French, 
101; beats Clermont at Crefeld, 112; 
re-crosses the Rhine. 176; sends a de- 
tachment to clear Erfurt, 195; Battie 
of Bergen, cannot get Frankfurt, 198, 
200; recommends Uuichard to Fried- 
rich, 211 : battle of Minden, and defeat 
of ContMdw, 232-241 ; sends the Hered- 
itary Prince with 12,000 to aid Fried- 
rich. 860; very busy on the French, 
362; has a difficult Campaign against 
Broelio's superior forces, 451-456; 
Korbach, 451; Emsdorf, 452; Warburg, 
462; Kloster Kampen, 538-537; suc- 
cessfully defends Hanover, 537; de- 
termines to have a sudden stroke at 
Broglio, xi. 23; Ungensalsa, Cassel, 
24; defeats Broglio at Vellinghausen, 
58-58; difficulties with his English 
troops, 59, 60; beats Soubise at Wil- 
helmsthal, 145, 146; drives the French 
from their strongholds, 158 ; Cannonade 
of Amonebure, and end of the war, 158- 
160; visits Westphalia with Friedrich, 
195; estranged from Potsdam, 363: 
mentioned also, viii. 465, 507; ix. 150; 
x. 211. 

Ferdinand O.. Kaiser, v. 254 n., 267; 
high-handed proceedings against the 
Protestants, 269; all Europe to be 
converted to Orthodoxy. 871; his 
Restitution-Edict, 274; seises Jiigem- 
dorf, 278. 

Ferdinand HI., Kaiser, v. 254 n. 

Ferdinand VI. of Spain, ix. 69; x. 400. 

Ferdinand King of the Romans, v. 232. 

Ferdinand. Prince, of Prussia, ix. 77, 
196, 44.1; at Leuthi'n, x. 61; at Br^**. 
lau, 74; ill at Beriin, 320-323, 451; 
mentioned also, 215. 
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Ferguaon on RcMuan Hiitonr, xvi. 395. 

Ji'ennor succeeds Apraxin, and Ukesi poR- 
sessioD of Ka^l Preusseii, x. 77 ; wend- 
iog towards Brandenburg, 101; at 
KonitZf 111; Puseu, 112; red-hot sav- 
agery on Ciistrin, 116, 122; cannot 
ff9t CUstrin Cattle, 120; prepares haa- 
tily for Prussian attack, 127 ; battle of 
Zoirndorf, 127-188; retires towards 
Koni^berg, 138, 139; again invades 
Prussia, under &oltilcof, 215; succeeds 
Soltikof, and marches on Berlin, 491; 
with Romiinzow at Colberg, xi. 67. 

Ferral, Lieutenant-Oeneral, attacks Paa- 
aage, xvii. 602. 

Fernnd, cited, xi. 227 n. 

Femur's, Nicholas, establishment^ xvii. 
78. 

Fersen, Count, iv. 11 ; gets berline built, 
12; acts coachman (King's flight), 
14-16. 

Festitits and his Tolpatches, viii. 210, 
221,283. 

Fethard Town, described, xvii. 27. 

Fetishes, reckoned respectable, xii. 847, 
ooo. 

Feudal Europe, old, fallen a-dozing to 
die, XV. 171. 

Feudalism, death of, in France, iii. 
130. 

Feuillans Club, iii. 810; iv. 42; denounce 
Jaeobins, 50; decline, 93; extin- 
guished, 93; Battalion, 105; Justices 
and Patriotism, 116; Directory, 116. 

Flehte*s notion of the Literary Man, i. 
879; xiii. 57; his Philosophy, 75; xiv. 
87. 

Fiction, and iU kiu^hip to lying, v. 19, 
420; xiv. 389; xvi. 443^ idle, intoler- 
able to a serious soul, xii. 392. 

Fiddlestring, Mr. Hesperus, iL 325. 

Flenne, Madame de, of Strasburg, vii. 
805. 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, surrenders Bristol, 
xvii. 158; in Derby-House Committee, 
889 ; in Council of State, xviii. 385 n. ; 
Keeper of Great Seal, 490; in Com- 
mittee of Kingship, xix. 138, 145; his 
speech analyzed, 244. 

FiescOf Verschiodnmg det^ Schiller's 
tragedy of the, xx. 31. 

Figaro, Mariage de, iii. 58 : iv. 171. 

Fighting, all. an ascertainment who has 
3ie right to rule over whom, xii. 16, 
884; murderous Fighting become a 
"glorious Chivalry," 184. 

Filibusters, "Flibfttlers," vii. 473. 

Finances, bad state of, iii. 46, 64, 87, 
106; how to be improved, 80, 88, 96, 
287. 

Finch, Colonel, in Gerard's plot, xviii. 
394. 

Finch, Minister at Petersburg, viii. 19. 



Finch, Speaker, his condaet, xvii. Clt 
ilief, 107. 

Fincham, Thomas, Cromwell's letter in 
behalf of, xix. 360. 

Finck, General, ix. 405; left in chane of 
Saxony, 537; x. 168, 171; atteckiag 
the Austrian Magazines, 802; wiih 
Prince Henri at Bautzen, 226; van- 
ffuard at Kunersdorf, 849-851, 857, 
259, 262; the King hands over com- 
mand of the Army to him, 868; re- 
sumes it, 878; sent into Saxony, 891; 
indignation at the loss of Dresden, 311 ; 
ordered by the King to plant hinuelf in 
Maxen, 346; expostulates in vain, 847; 
sees his enemies gathering round hUn, 
350; such a sphinx-riddle as soldier sel- 
dom had, 351; determines to remain, 
hoping Friedrich mav do something. 
851 ; arranges himself with his utmost 
skill, 352; total defeat, and absolute 
surrender, 355; tried by courtHaartial, 
358. 

Finckenstcin, Minister, Friedricb's Se- 
cret Instructions to, ix. 374-377 ; letters 
from Friedrich to, x. 231, 248, 868; 
xi. 113; in the Bavarian business, 
400, 415. 

Finkenstein, Count Fink von, ▼. 356, 
374; vi. 152, 157; his Wife, 273. 

Finkenstein, vii. 166. 259, 422. 

Finlater, Countess of, xi. 457 n. 

Fire, and vital fire, i. 54, 130; miracii- 
lous nature of, 850. 

Firebrace, Henry, notice of, xvii. 301. 

Firmian, Count, and the Salzburg Prot- 
estants, vi. 408. 

Firmian, Archbishop, viii. 408. 

Fischer, cited, v. 103 n. : xi. 398 n. 

Fischer, Hussar, at Sangcrhauten, x. 31. 

Fischer, .1. D., viii. 85, 89. 

Fischhausen, vi. 320. 

Fitz-Jaroes, Cardinal Grand Almoner, 
viii. 316. 

Five Members, the^ xvii. 119. 

Flanders, how Louis XV. conquers, iii. 8. 

Flandre, regiment de, at Vcrsaillca, iii. 
236, 237, 255. 

Fleet, revolt of, xvii. 383. 

Fleetwood, Captain, at Cambridge, xvii. 
129; is Lieutenant^Jolonel, 179; Lieu- 
tenant-General at Dunbar, xviii. 138: 
nt Worcester, 240, 250; Deputy in 
Ireland, 275; Cromwell's letters to, 
288, 329, 391; xix. 9; of Council of 
State, xviii. 383 n.; in Cromwell's 
First Parliament. 398; conduct in Ire- 
land, xix. 7; Major-GeneraJ, 19 n.; 
against King, 217. 

Fleming, Adjutant, notice of, xviL 840; 
killed, 310. 

Fleming, Sir Oliver, Maatar of 
nies, xvii. 410. 
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Flemining, Countess, ix. 24. 

Flemming, Fieldmarshalf vi. 68, 70. 

Flessellett, Paris Provost, iii. 1G8, 174; 
shot, 191. 

Fleuriot, Mayor, guillotined, iv. 425. 

Fleury, July de, Controller of Finance, 
iii. 64. 

Fleurv, Cardinal, v. 439, 461; vi. 66, 99, 
107, 325, 382, 462, 468 ; vii. 15 ; 
thinks Voltaire might find out Fried- 
rich*!* secret, 273; viii. 217; sends 
Maillebois to relief of Prag, 204; letter 
from Voltaire, 217, 219; obliged to 
yield to Belleisle's war-schemes, 892, 
416; bad faith with King Friedrich, 
ix. 18.^. 

Flunkiei}, whom no Hero- King can reign 
over, xii. 86; flunky, the white, the 
flower of nomadic servitude, xvi. 308. 
See Valets. 

Fontaine, La, xvi. 8. 

Fontenai, Mme., iv. 359, 414. See 
Cabarus. 

Fontenoy, BaUle of, vii. 434; viii. 484, 
444. 

Foolish, privilege of the, to be governed 
bv the Wise, ii. 281, 2:)2; fuoiishest 
ot existing mortals^ xiv. 388. 

Forbe», General, at Pittabnrg, x. 175. 

Forcade, General, at Zorndorf, x. 135; 
take* the place of Prince Henri in 
Silesia, 485. 

Force, I^a. See Prison- 
Force, univereal prcnence of, i. 65. 

Foreign Office, our, astonishing condi- 
tion of, ii. 341; reformed, 392. 

Forests, disappearance of, xii. 97. 

Former, vii. 32, 35, 159 ; viii. 304; his ac- 
count of VolUire, ix. 115, 138, 147; of 
Maupertuls's quarrel with Kimig, 117; 
his own share in it, 208-211; letter 
from Voltaire to, x. 393; letters from 
Lefebvre to, xi. 269, 270; honored by 
Queen Ulrique, 334: cited, vii. 35 n.; 
ix. 115 n.; xi. 270 n. 

Formica-leo, natural history of the, xv. 
127. 

Form*, necessitv for, i. 425. 

Formula, iii. ti05; and Fanaticism de- 
stroyed, 217; essential to man, iv. 220; 
Fonnulas, the very skin and muscular 
tii««ue of Man*8 Life, xii. 123, 126. 

Fornliam, battle uf, xii. 51. 

Forster and French soldier. It. 217; ac- 
count of, 281. 

Forster, John, on (V)mwpll, xvi I. 19. 

Forster, cited, v. 22 n., 4*il n.; vi. 6 n.; 
vii. 19 n., 179 n. 

Fortescue, Major-Oneral. in Jamaica, 
xix. 26; Crumweirt Utter to, 32 n.; 
death of, 34. 

Furt«Mih, Dr., ix. 96. 

Fortimatus's wishin«;-htit, i. 197, 199. I 



Fos, Mamsell, of Dessau, v. 318. 

Foucht', at Lyons, iv. 361. 

Foulon, bad rupute of, iii. 60; nick* 
named, 88; advises grass for the peo- 
ple, 110; funeral of, 196; alive, judged, 
massacred, 199. 

Fouqiiet, Intendant, Belleisle^s Grand- 
fatner, vii. 355. 

Fouquet with Friedrich at Ciistrin, vi. 
293; at Heinsberj^, vii. 65; his march 
from Fulnek, viii. 142 n.; at Glat/ 
472, 498; at Battle uf Prag. ix. 418 
with the Prince of Prussia, 483; Glatx, 
X. 94; Olmiitz, 97; Leutomischl, ex- 
tremely strict, almost pedantic man, 
109; with Margraf Karl, guarding 
Silesia, 116, 142; Friedrich** kindly 
thought of him, 186, 330; at Leob- 
schiitz, 201, 204; at Landshut, 213, 
314; truce with Loudon, 333; fortifies 
himself firmly about Landshut. 409; 
with Prince Henri, defends Silesia 
against the Russians, 418. 420; out^ 
mano)uvred by Loudon, deeply hurt 
b\' Friedrich' s reproof, speeoi to his 
Cranerals, 420, 421; catastrophe at 
Landshut, 42&-427 ; his death, xL 376. 

Fouqnier-Tinville. See Tiuville. 

Foumier, and Orleans Prisoners, iv. 197. 

Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
Germao Literature of the, xiv. 250- 
306. 

''Four eights,'' the reformed workman's, 
xvi. 449, 453. 

Fourth Estate, beginnings of the, xiv. 
449; its energetic youth, vii. 469; xv. 
108. 

Fowler, John, Esq., cited, x. 89 n. 

Fox, George, Quaker, xiii. 71; xviii. 
448; and Cromwell, xix. 21, 22, 293; 
heavenward aspiration:!, and earthly 
independence, i. 158. 

Fox, Right Hon. Uenrv, ix. 85, 411, 4.J9. 

Fox, Somerset, his plot, xviii. 393, 3t>4. 
See Gerard, Vowel. 

Foxes, the, a pleasant Quaker famih-, 
ii. 192, 197, 198, 200, 203; mo.l.-t 
ila^i-Hudson testimonial, 208. 

Fov, Caf^ de, revolutionary, iii. 167, 22.>, 
234. 

France, abject, under Louis XV., iii. B, 
14-16; Rings of, 8; early history of, 
9; dei'ay ot Kingship in, 12; on se- 
cession of Louis A VI., 29; and Phi- 
losophy, 30, 31 ; famine in (1775), 35, 
36, M '(see Famine) ; state of, prior to 
Revolution, 37; aids America, 44; in 
1788, 104 ; inflammable ( Jul v 1789). 171 ; 
gibbets, general overturn, ih22; how to 
IH> regenerated, 293, 294 ; riotousness of, 
.^)4; Mirabean and, 411 ; after King's 
flight, iv.20; petitions again Mt Royalty, 
42; warfare of towns m, 66; Europe 
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leagues against, 80 ; terror of (in Spring 
nwi)f 87; decree of war, 100; country 
in danger, liy« 124 ; general enlisting, 
124; rage of (in Autamn 1792), IM, 
157; Marat's Circular, September, 196; 
Sansculottic, 219; declaration of war, 
263; Mountain and Girondina divide, 
274 ; communes of, 827 ; coalition 
against, 333; levy in raaas, 336; pris- 
ons, in 1793, 358; one large ** dommit- 
tee of Mercy " (in 1795), 431; sUte of, 
since the Revolution, 469-461 ; scanda- 
lous condition of, xvi. 440 ; Crom- 
well's letter to King of, six. 279 ; treatv 
with, xviii. 491 ; xiz. 6, 26, 226. See 
French. 

Francia, Dr., xvi. 206-263; the notablest 
of South-American Dictators, 214 ; 
parentage and schooling. 224; perhaps 
the iustest Advocate that ever took 
brieu in that distant countn', 228; an 
unjust judge discomfited, 1234 ; hy- 
pochon<uria, 235 ; Secretary of a Para- 
^;uay National Con^ss, 287; retires 
mto privacy^ 238 ; his personal appear- 
ance, and bbrary, 2^; gets himself 
declared Dictator, 241; a conspiracy 
detected, and forty perw>ns executed, 
243; two harvests in one season, 
246; his lease of Paraguay, 247; Fu- 
neral Eulogium, 249; his message to 
the English NaUon. 264; his *' Work- 
man's Gallows,'* 266; mode of life, 
269; treatment of M. Boimland, 261; 
rumored quarrel with his Father, 262; 
his life of Ubor ended, 263. 

Francke, Archidiaconus, vi. 411. 

Franfois I., vii. 439; Ix. 360. 

Franke, August Hermann, fonnder of 
the **PietisU," vi. 66. 

Frankfurt, vi. 266: Union of. viii. 299, 
340; ix. 394, 404; what Fnedrich got 
by it, viii. 368, 386; is seised by the 
French* x. 193, 194. 

Frank furt-on-Oder, in possessioD of the 
Ruwtianii, x. 244-248, 267 ; the «n- 
V irons, 261-266. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Ambassador to 
France, iii. 44: his death lamented, 
342 ; bust in Jacobins, iv. 96; brings 
Aupplie^i to Braddock, ix. 259; xi. 383. 

Franquini tries to capture Valori, viii. 
486.488. 

Franz, Grand Duke, his prospects of 
Kaisership, vii. 460, 458; a good- 
tempered, well-conditioned Duke, viii. 
34, 227; Hungarian Diet, 70; joins 
Neipperg at Frating, 95 ; marches 
towards Prag, 99, 102; joins the main 
Army at Konijnaal, 197, 426; with 
Trann in the Rhine countries, 474 ; 
elected Kaiser, 483; opposes the Aus- 
trian-French alliance, ix. 296; deals 



largely in stores, 296; foiKing Reich 
thunder against Friedrich, 369; a solid 
pacific gentleman, 383; official violence 
a^inst Friedrich. 383, 386, 396; ad- 
vises Prince Eairrs dismissal, x. 70; 
his sudden death, xi. 222: mentioned 
also, vii. 261. 263, 367, 431 ; viii. 426. 

Franz Josias of Coburg, genealogical fact 
concerning, vi. 236. 

Franz of Brunswick, killed at Hoch- 
kirch, X. 160. 

Franz of Dessau, ix. 467, 458. 

Fraur'i MaoMne, \. 8, 227. 

Fraternity, doctrine of, iv. 860 ; and 
Equality, ii. 282, 307, 384. 

Frederick, Elector, der Streitbare, xvi. 
366 

Frederkk the Pacific, xvi. 866; differ- 
ences with Kunz von Kaufungen. 
368; hia two children stolen, and 
recovered. 361. 

Frederick tne Wise, who saved Luther 
from the Diet of Worms, xvi. 368. 

Frederick August, the big King of Po- 
land,^ xvi. ^. 

Frederick the Great, symbolic glimpne 
of, i. 62; at Dresden, xiii. 331. 334: 
YolUire^s visit to, 490; his notion of 
Shakapears, 446; a Philosopbe King, 
XV. 119. 

Frederick, Prince, of En||^]and, v. 426,466; 
intended visit to Berlin, vi. 78; arrival 
in England, 109; letters from, 174: 
Queen of Prussia's opinion of, 316 : 
his three demands, 498 ; strange treat- 
ment of his young wife. vii. 80; bii 
death, ix. 160*; his epitapo, 160: men- 
tionea also, 438. 

Ftederickshail, Charles XH. klUed at, 
V. 365. 

Frederika Louisa of Pmaaia, v. 439; de- 
manded in marriage, vi. 110; nanied 
to the Margraf of Anspach, 141; vis- 
ited by her father and brother, 240; 
visits Wilhelmina, 434, 436: vii. 197. 

Frederika Louisa of Hessen DannaUdt 
marries Prince of Prussia, xL 215. 

Fredersdorf, M., vii. 123, 195, 859, 406. 
426: ix. 219; his share in the Vottaire 
arresty SS26-232. 

Free Corps, Prussian, ix. 427. 

Free Hen, the Nobles of the Worid, ii. 
298; xii. 321; Press, 293: Trade, in all 
senses and to all lengtns, xvi. 4S2, 
449; ix. 166; Litany, xi. 190; World, 
a, viii. 215. 

Freedom, meaning of, iii. 178; ahigfa«r 
than freedom rrom oppression, xiii. 
486; of the Press, vii. 160. 

Freemasonry, vii. 93; Caglioatn>*s, xv. 
185. 

French, Philosophy, xiU. 456, 4119 ; Aaglo- 
mania, iii. 49; chanetar of tha, §7; 
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literature in 1784, 55, 59; ParlemenU, 
nature of, 61; Mirabeaii, type of the, 
184; Gutfds (see Guards) ; Seigneurs 
(see Seigneurs); mob, character of, 
242; Juluw Ceesaron the, 383; Milieu, 
niura, iv. 268; poetry, xiii. 447; Rev- 
olution, not yet completed, xvi. 65; 
Convention, 74; xii. 302; Priesthood 
destroyed, xvi. 77; do-nothing Aris- 
tocracy, xii. 173; the French Revolu- 
tion a voice of God, though in wrath, 
223, 262; Revolution compared to Eng- 
lish, xvii. 258; People, the, a kind of 
Me$<8iah People, very glorious indeed, 
ii. 264; bitter aggravations, 264; rage 
against Britain, 222. 
French Revolution, v. 7; a grand uni- 
versal Suicide of a despicable Centurv, 
10; what is to follow it, 17; French 
Protestantism, 218; French Cooks, 339; 
Fashions, 340; French Protestants of 
Eriangen, vi. 409; War with Karl VI., 
468; Camp at Pbilipsburg, 496, 508; 
France the top of tne Universe, vii. 
359; urges Sweden to War, 370; viii. 
56; originates the Austrian-Succes- 
sion War, vii. 336; many wars kindled 
on poor Teutschland, 4^19 ; evasion of 
Pragmatic Sanction, 440; ushering in 
a French Revolution, 442; French Am- 
bition versus the stingy Fact, 454; viii. 
12j 57, 90, 224; ruin o'f German Enter- 
pnse, 260 ; Army in the Netherlands, 
331; ix. 42; at Stockstadt, viii. 333; 
imminent peril of, 339; Friedrich 
decides to intervene, 339; little grate- 
ful for their deliverance, 360; mag- 
nanimous promises ending in nothing, 
373, 393-396, 402 ; not even monev- 
pavment, 476 ; pique against him, ix. b ; 
invade Holland, 59; First Nation of 
the Universe, 71: an Army of extreme 
di.«9oluteness and levity, 74, 75; of two 
Frenchmen in a Foreign Court, one 
must die, 161 ; French claims to North 
America, 250-256, 262; French-En^- 
\\9h War, 299; France joins Austria 
and the Reich, 370; France intrigues 
with Sweden against Friedrich, 377: 
share of the expected plunder, 378; 
the first in the field, 379; *'L*Ann^ 
de la Dauphine,'* 477, 504; intent to 
deliver Saxony^ 504, 506; at Gotha. 
516; ventures iorward on hearing of 
the Haddick Invasion, 546 ; retrcaU at 
sound of Fnedrich, x. 4; puffed up 
with vanity, 5, Rossbach, 8, exultant 
spints, 13; never was army better 
beaten, 15, 18; rapacity and profligate 
msubordination, 28-34; France will 
not have peace, 76 ; incredible j^ins 
with the Swedes, 81; financial dimcul- 
Uea, 178 i getting weary of the war. 



182 ; jo v over the battle of Bergen, 199 ; 
invasion of England, 228: fiat-bot- 
tomed fieet destroyed at Havre, 224; 
Toulon fleet chased and ruined, 291, 
292; Confian8*8 fleet and the grand 
Invasion-scheme entirely wrecked. 
369-373; temporary bankmptcy, and 
melting of the national spoons, 374; 
French exactions on Germany, xi. 28; 
preparation for the General Overturn, 
31; anxious for peace, 87, 171, 173; 
results of the war, 177: the French 
Revolution, Part Third of World- 
Histor}', 180, 181; Kaiser Joeeph's 
visit, and opinion of French Mciety, 
387, 388. 

French Bevolution, Carlyle*8, pobliahed, 
ii. 138. 

Fr^ron, notice of, iii. 304; renegade, iv. 
430; Gilt Youth of, 434; poor joke of 
Voltaire's on, vii. 53; ix. 146, 148. 

Fr^teau. at Royal Session, iii. 90 ; ar- 
rested, 91; liberated, 94. 

Freyberg, Battle of, xi. 162. 

Freyburg, Siege of, viii. 360, 393. 

Freys, the .Tew brokers, UL 298; impris- 
oned, iv. 377. 

Frevtag, Baron, and his Austrian Swin- 
dling, y. 297. 

Freyt«^, arrest of Voltaire, ix. 296-236. 

Freytag's, Dr., acooant of West Preus- 
sen, xi. 314. 

Friedel, Kamroergericht Rath, ad. 436, 
437. 

Friediand, Friedrich at, vu. 401. 

Friedrich August of Saxony, left under 
the guardianship of his Mother, xi. 
230; lived to see strange things in the 
world, 231. 

Friedrich Christian^ Kurprinz of Saxony, 
in Dresden, dunn^ siege of, x. 295; 
nesotiates peace, xi. 173; King Fried- 
rich dines with him at Montsburg, 
179: death, 221,230; Elector little 
more than two months, 231. 

Friedrich Eugen of WUrtemberg, viii. 
124, 127; IX. 78. (See Duchess of 
Wiirtembeig. ) 

Friedrich IV. of Denmark, v. 346. 

Friedrich IV., Duke of Holstein-Gottorp 
and Schleswig, xi. 106. 

Friedrich, King of Bohemia, Winter- 
Kunig, V. 150, 262, 263, 965; ex-King, 
266,268. 

Friedrich, Landgraf of Hessen, viii. 119. 

Friedrich, Madam, lately garden-maid 
ft Seidlitz, xi. 174. 

Friedrich, Margraf of Schwedt, vii. 417. 

Friedrich of Baireuth, vi. 160, 237, 309; 
arrives at Berlin, 314; introduced to 
Wilhelmina, 814; an honorable and 
eligible young Prince, 315; betrothal, 
315; a narrow escape, 854; marrlet 
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Wilhelmint, 357; full of honest bud* 
Bhinc towards her, 448, 486; at the 
Rhine Canipai^, 601. 

Friedrich of Meissen, Hochmeister, y. 
901, 902. 

Friedrich, Prince, and his Hessians, viii. 
363; at Vilshofen,417: Edinburgh, 417. 

Friedrich the Fair, Dake of Austria, v. 
128. 

Friedrich II , Kaiser, v. 92. 

Friedrich III., Kaiser, v. 251. 

iViedrich II.. KurfUrst of Brandenburg, 
recovers Neumark fh>in the Teutsdi 
Ritters, v. 170, 174; his Pomeranian 
War, 170, 174. 

Friedrich III., Bur^mf of Niimberg, 
y. 108; troubles with the Niirnbergers, 
104; Burggrnviate made hereditary, 
104; Kaiser Rudolfs friend and help- 
er, 107, 10«. 

Friedrich IV., v. 120, 127; aids Kaiser 
Liidwig,122. 

Friedrich v., y. 143; his Daughter, 146. 

Friedrich VI., v. 128, 144, 146; helps 
Sigismund. 152 ; bup Brandenburg, 
154 ; Noble Robber-lords brought to 
reason. 159 ; Heavy Peg, 161 ; Up- 
root of the Prussian Nation, 163. 

Friedrich I., King, and his Grandchil- 
dren, y. 22 ; rather ** an escpensive 
Herr,** 43 \ the lint King of Prussia, 
45 ; his back injured in inuncy, 46, 800 ; 
quarrels with his Stepmother, 46; how 
he came by his '* Kingship," 49; his 
sublime Coronation, 52; bis Father^s 
Death, 295; how Austria swindled him 
out of SchwiebuB, 297; his true Uohen- 
zollem character, 800; closing days, 
302; his third marriage, 805; death, 
807,394. 

Friedrich IL. sauntering on the teiraces 
of Sans Souci, v. 8 ; ph^iognomic 
traits, 4; human interest m what he 
did, 5; the Last of the Kings, 7, 18; 
English prepossessions about him, 13; 
by no means a perfect demigod, 3ret a 
true man and King, 15, 23; loy at his 
birth, 21; his christening, 24; his an- 
cestors, 168, 974, 294; not a skilful 
gambler and worshipper of Beelzebub, 
166; recovery of Jagemdorf, 278; in- 
terest in Jillich, 283; opening the Great 
Knrfiirst^s coffin, 295 ; infancy, 304, 
812; French educational element, 311; 
yi. 57; one of the prettiest yividest 
little boys, y. 312: his affectionate dis- 
position, 314, 375, 393, 408; bad spoil- 
ing, 315, 409, 421 ; Gennan element, 
316; his Fatlier's Spartan discipline, 
824, 422; vi. 3, 67; one of his tirst im- 
pressions of war, y. 344, his Tutors, 
859, 374, 408; Portraits of him, 3<>0; 
the commonly received Portrait, 3G2; 



his education, 375, 408, 419; yi. 66; 
his Father's notions about it, v. U77j 
miniature Soldiering, 879; his Cous- 
ins, 392; love for his Sister Wilhel- 
miua, 393 ; at the Roucoulles Soirve, 
393; troubles preparing from afar, 
408, 466: his contraband Latin Itrs- 
sons, 410; French fashions, hia bright 
locks to be ruthlessly shorn away, 
412 ; his Theological drilU8«i|^nU, 
412 ; divulsion foarfuUy widening 
between Father and Son, 417; yi. 90; 
George I. pleased with him, y. 4^34; goes 
into the Potydam Guards, yi. 3; sur- 
rounded by intrigues aud treachery, 15; 
unwillinglv at the Tobacoo-Parliament, 
36, 57; his* life heavy at Pot8dan^ 57 
his Books, 67; visit to King August 
at Dresden, 70; dia^olute aeductJona. 
71, 79; poor Frita fallen into Xhe wake 
of Beelzebub, 76, 344; miserable healthy 
76, 80 ; his soul tragically dimmed for 
the remainder of Lfe« 77 ; pleased with 
Marshal de Saxe, 83; wriivs to Queen 
Caroline, bnkuown m his Father, 89, 
154 ; letter to his father, and m^y 
reply, 90; hia Father's ill-treatment, 94, 
102, 112, 195; thoughts of flight, 129. 
148, 164, 167 ; his regiment on thu 
mareh, 184; bis Father surprises him 
at unlawful amusements, 146; publiclv 
beaten by his Father, 147, 910, 228. 
mak'ss a companion of Katte, 149, ^*: 
his debU, 164, 456; off to Dresden, 167 . 
Father will not agree to his mania;:*'. 
175; Hotham's testimony of him, l^s. 
letter to Hotham, 198 ; at 'King August '5 
Gamp of RadewiU. 203, 207, 210, 214; 
attempted flight, 210; rumor of mar 
riasB with Maria Theresa, 212, £n^'- 
land will not sanction flight, 219; leutf 
to Hotliam, 226; will fly, in spite of all, 
226, 229, 241; Journey to the ReuK 
230; arrangements for flight. 242, :ir»i 
259; more ill-usage, 243 ; night pi^- 
vented, 261; paternal taunts, 26o: 1 
detective prisoner, 266, 268; chasti>* 
like a dog, 267 ; confesses nothing, ar; 
narrowly escapes his Father's hwonl. 
275; an' arrested Deserter, 276, 278; : 
prisoner at Mitten walde, interrogated 
and threatened by Grumkow, 283 ; rig- 
orous conflnement at Ciistrin, 283, 2H1 : 
his notion of Predestination. 287, 3.^4: 
to be tried b^ Court-Maitkl, 291; a 
lucid human judgment ia him, ti^l : 
sees poor Katte led to execution, 
298; crushed down by sorrow and d^ 
spaar, 299; Chaplain Mill ler*a favcn- 
ble testimony, 300, 806; ,ooiidumn<Ni 
to death, 803; to repeat, and noi per- 
ish, 804; takes an Oath of repent, 
aace and prostrata auhwfati>n, 306, 
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106; letter to his Father, begins grad- 
jaIIv a new career, 306; corre9 ponds 
wit^ Grumkow, 303, 376, 3dJ, 384, 
386, 417; among the Domaia Sciences 
at CiUtria 327, 329; efforts to regaiu 
favor, 33C; polite cloak-of-Uarkncsii, 
331; visited by his Father, 331; loy- 
alty to fact, 335; his life at Cibtrin, 
as reported by Schulenburff, 339; the 
beautiful Madame de Wreech, 341, 345; 
^limpf^ed of Friodrich's habits, 348, 352; 
returns to Berlin at his Sister's Wed- 
ding, 362 ; a much-changed Crown- 
Prince. 362 ; solitude of soul, 364 ; 
Colonel of the Goltx Regiment, 365, 
392 ; whom shall he marry? 367 ; all 
romance too sorrowfully swept out of 
him, 368 ; what he thought of his des- 
tined Wife, 376, 383, 384, 389, 390, 433, 
448 ; continued love for Wilhelmina, 
382, 389, 391, 451, 484; hh Betrothal, 
390; Life at Ruppin, 393 ; anxiety to 
learn what seemed worth learning, mili- 
tary gtudies, 894; love for his rugged 
Father, 395; vii. 112, 144; spirit of 
frolic, vi. 396, 501 ; letter to Captaui 
Ilacke, 419; to Seckendorf, 420; what 
he thought of the Kaiser, 432 ; his 
Harria^ 4'17; back to Ruppin, 454; 
at Philipsbarc, his fin»t experience of 
arms, 417, 490; his interest in the war, 
477. 483; a difficult meeting with Wil- 
helmina, 485; what he thought of the 
Rhine Campaign, 498 ; news of his 
Father's illness, 502, 506 : visiU the 
French Camp, 503; vis^its Wilhelmina 
at Baireuth, and talks of his future 
plana, 507; in his Father's sick-room, 
vii. 3; sent to Preusscn, 10, 11; his 
Father's ^wing satinfartion with him, 
It, 91; his Apprenticeship completed, 
21; Kfe at Reinsbersr, an actual snatch 
of something like the Idyllic, 23. 66, 
105, 117, 124 ; love of Music, 29; choice 
of associates, 34; religious doubts, 36; 
literary correspondence, 37; writes to 
Voltaire, 39; ardent admiration, 58, 59, 
107; their correspondence, 68, 91; cor- 
respondence with Suhm, 69 ; with Man- 
teufel, 69; Dr. Zimmermann's puddle 
of calumnies, 69 ; a visit to the Pnnce of 
Mirow, 70; return visits, 74; quality 
of his Letters to his Father, 78; viiiits 
Loo with hiii Father, 90; his Anti'Ma- 
chiavel, 91, 108; becomes a Freemason, 
93, 96 ; his literary achievements, 105 ; 
journey to Preussen with his Father, 
112; visit of Lord Baltimore and others, 
119; his poor Father's last illness, 132, 
1S6 ; long private dialogues with him, 
138; his Fatlicr's death, 142, 143; Fried- 
rich ia King, 144; his Acces.sion, 146; 
^torial prophecies about, 147; old 



veracity shining through the glddv new 
element, 148 : wishes to keep well with 
FruiK'c and Hauuver, a cask of wine to 
Voltaire, 149 ; surrounded by adven- 
turers, a new knighthood, tine free 
expressive face, 150; would make men 
happy, 151 ; opens the public granaries. 
163 ; finds employment for a thousand 
poor old women, 153; abolishes the nse 
of torture, 154; will build up fhe Acad- 
emvof Sciences, 155; invites Wolf, 155; 
and Alaupertuis, 156: enjoins toleration 
for all lieligions, 158; tries Free Press, 
159; his activitv wonderful, 161; writes 
many letters, lol ; increases his Army, 
162; conduct to old companions, every 
inch a King, 163 ; loves men of merit. 
167; affection for his Mother. 168; lilial 
piety, lessening intimacy with bis own 
Queen, 170 ; minimum of chanse in his 
Father's methods or men, 171 ; what 
he will grow to, 173 ; his Biographers, 
174 ; be considers it unnecessary to be 
crowned. 177 ; accepta Homages, [)erson- 
ally, in tnree pUces, 181 ; interview with 
Dickens, 186; best to be frank with 
him, 187; difficult for a Diplomatist 
to deal with, 190; invitations to Vol- 
Uire, 191; visits Wilhelmina at Bai- 
reuth, 194 ; two days incognito at 
Strasburg, 198: arrives at Wesel. 211; 
ague, 216, 254, 259; light contempt 
for Cleve Monks and their Masses, 
217 ; Berg-Julich preparations, 218, 
253; first meeting with Voltaire, 219; 
takes Herstal in hand. 236; a long 
account to settle with Karl VL, 243; 
returns home without seeing George 
11^ 246; means to do his work like 
a King, 254; Wilhelmina's account of 
him, 256; not amiable to everybody, 
257 ; news of the Kaiser's death, 259 ; 
momentous resolution formed in con- 
sequence, 268 ; to seize Silesia, 269 ; 
mvsterious pre{)arations, 271; Voltaire 
tries to discover his secret, 274; he 
knows his own mind clearly, 276 ; 
candor of confession, 279; pioued with 
the Old Dessauer, 279; audiences at 
Berlin, the secret out, 280; Address 
to his Generals, 284; awav, Frank- 
furtward, 286, 295; crossing the Ru- 
bicon, 296; at Crossen, 296; stepft into 
Silesia, 297; Griinberg, 298; Glogaa 
Church, 303 ; Bchloss of Weichau, 
306; industriously coaciliatory, 306; 
Milkan, two Mes.«(enger8 from Bres- 
lau, a wet march, 310; Herrendorf, 
313; before Glogau, 313; IVoposals 
at Vienna, 315; refusal with mock- 
en% 316; **la Glmre,'* «20, 321, 374; 
vili. 45, 174; to Breslau, vii. 324; 
gains possession, 326 j festivltieay 339; 
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at Ottmachao, 3S7; high moods, 339; 
bombardment of NeisM, 843; home 
to Berlin, a life of labor cut out for 
himself, 843; qoizzing the Czarina, 
367; returns to Silesia, 373; tries to 
make terms with Austria, 374; at 
Schweidnitz, 875; narrow escape at 
Baumgarten, 377; hears of project for 
partitioning Prussia, 385; his Life- 
element, 386; insists that Glogau be 
taken, 890; his high satisfaction, 392; 
takes the Field in Jiigerndorf coun- 

Sr, 895, 406; Battle of Mollwitz, 
7; slow exactitude, 412. 424; seem- 
ing ruin, and flight to Oppeln, 418, 
425 ; back to Mollwitz, 427 : AustriMns 
totally beaten, 429; takes Brief, 431; 
Excellencies from the four winds take 
wing towards Friedrich, 434; his busi- 
ness in the Austrian -Succession War, 
436; his account with PFSgmatic Sanc- 
tion, 446; visited by Belleisle, 457; 
seizes Brieg, 458; rests on his oars, 
489; recognizes Ziethen*s worth, 490; 
improves his Cavalry, 491; Camp of 
Strehlen, viii. 13; diplomatic veracitv 
and skill, 16; audience with Hyndford, 
18; "mendacity,'* 21; Treaty with 
France^ 24; Valori*s diplomatic note, 
25; will renounce the Berg-Jiilich 
Controversy, 25; misunderstands the 
English, 29; vividly characteristic in- 
terview with Robinson and Hyndford, 
37; practical insight and singular hu- 
man faculty, 45. 74; cavalrv review at 
Strehlen, 48; takes the field again, 51 ; 
encamps at Gross Neundorf, 52; re- 
fuses to treat with Austria, 60; secret 
negotiations, 62; urges Karl Albert, 
65; questionable diplomacies, 74, 79; 
meeting at Klein-ochnellendorf, 76; 
secret treaty with Austria, 77 ; sham- 
siege at Neisse, 78; homaged at Bres- 
lau, 82; home to Berlin, 84; secret 
treaty divulged, 85, 99; prompt action 
thereupon, 104, 106; boundary stones 
of Silesia, 106; visits Dresden, urges 
attack on Vienna, 107; off fur Prag, 
108; determined to have Glatz, 109; 
gives a new Dress to the Virgin, 110; 
at Olmiitz, 111; disappointed with 
his Moravian Expedition, 128; urges 
the taking of Iglau, 131 ; cannot get 
Briinn, 134; gossipy Letters, 136; 
trouble with the Saxons, 137; their 
partnership ended, 138 ; resentment, 
139; getting instructed bv the stripes 
ot experience, 139; in full march out 
of Moravia, 139; at Chrudim, 140; 
Schwerin piqued at preference shown 
to the Old l>es8auer, 142; Synopsis 
of the Moravian Failure, 142, 143; 
Winter Campaigns, 143; reins up the 



Old Dessauer, 144; humors Walnve, 
148; preparations for meetintr Princ* 
Karl, 149; on march from Chnidim, 
151; takes a baking of bread from 
the Austrians, 152; Battle of Chotu- 
sitz. 154, 158; sympathy for General 
Psllandt, 166; interview with Bella. 
isle, 169 ; Treaty of peace with Austria, 
170; triumphant return homewards, 
172; hopes for a general peace, 174: 
veracity of intellect, 176; life st Rein»- 
borg, 176; begins writing his Memoirs, 
177; could recognize the uses of re- 
ligion, 179; opens his Opera, 181, 827, 
292; takes the waters at Aachen, 188; 
a king thoroughly practical, 183: assur- 
ances of friendship to the new Kai«er, 
184; watching the omens, 187, 269; 
receives Voltaire at Aachen, 216, 219; 
exertions t-o bring about peace, 242, 
245; his patience exhaustea, 271, 273; 
Austria to take back Silesia, 276 ; re- 
ceives Voltaire's fourth visit, 277 ; 
sees wliat he has come about, 280; 
his characteristic '* Marginalia,** 281- 
284; visits Baireuth, sSs ; gets no- 
tice of Treaty of Worms, 296; prep- 
arations for 'War, 298, 302: skiUuI 
diplomacies, 298; Union of Frank- 
furt, 2U9; French Treaty, 301; ait4 
and buhinciw of Peace, '303; grant<» 
right of appeal to himself in penon, 
304: suggesU a Wife for the Heir 
of Russia, 306; on good terms with 
the Czarina, 307, 310; his Sifter's mar- 
riage, 307; preparations for a Cam- 
paign, 312 : Parting Letter to the 
Duke of Wtirtemberg, 317: writes a 
quizzing Testimonial to PiillniU. 318; 
engages the Barberina for his Oneri, 
320 ; takes possession of Ost-Friesiand 
325; how forsaken by the French, 332 
his praise of Prince Karl's Rhine cam- 
paign, 337 ; decides to invade Bohemia, 
339 : marches upon Prag. 343. 348; h.« 
Manifesto, 344 ; English theory of him. 
344; secret article of treaty 'with tl)** 
French, 344 ; anxious to keep well with 
Saxon^jT, 345; interview with the Duke 
of Weissenfels, puts military problems 
to himself in all manner of scenery, 
348: in haste to get hold of Prag, 350: 
indifference to personal danger. 35-i: 
captures Prag, 353 ; admita he did not 
understand War at this period, 354; 
dreads public opinion in France tuo 
much, 355 ; marches, amid difficul- 
ties, towards Austria, 356; shut oat 
from all news bv Pandour swams, 
359; hears that the French have left 
him to his fate, and tluU Prtnci* Karl 
iH close upon him, 366; tries to ha\e 
Iwttle with Prince Karl, 366; b out- 
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manoMivrcd by Traun, who schools 
him in the art of War, 370, 371, 
384: loaes three garrisons, eAcamped 
at Konopiscbt, 371 ; has to retire north- 
ward, 372 i a heavy-laden sorely exas- 
perated man, 372 ;* gathers himself at 
kolin, 374; posts himself on the north 
shore of the Elbe, 376 ; retreaU to Sile- 
sia, 378; foiled on ever>' point, his 
veracirv of mind, 383; general impres- 
sion that he had ruined himself, 386; 
f private inexpugnability of mind, de- 
irers Silesian Army to OM Dessauer, 
and hastens to Berlin, 387, spurt of 
impatience, 388; his feelings towards 
the French, 393-396; informed of Belle- 
isle's capture, 400; proposes Peace, 
405 ; thinks to make friends with Sax- 
ony, 406 ; financial difficulties, and dex- 
terity of management, 406 ; clian^Ml 
for the better by his rever*es, 407 ; 
King of Poland for Kaiser, 408; Saxon 
antipathies, 409, 415, 460, 471; anger 
at Seckendorf, 419; army preparations 
in Silesia, 420; letters unusually frank, 
420, 428 ; Austrian invasion to recover 
Silesia, 423; studies to be ready for 
Prince Karl, 424, 426 ; indignation 
against Saxonv, establishes Camp of 
Obseryatian, 427; will play his part 
among the crowned heads of Europe, 
429; Headquarter at Camenz, 431; 
surprises Valori, in not defending 
his mountain passes, 446; full (u 
silent finesse, very dangerous to 
play with at games of skill, 447; 
much satisfied with his Cousin Mar- 
garf Karl, 449; decoys Prince Karl 
on, 450; the big moment approaching, 
452. 453; Hohenfriedberg, 461-465; 
Goa has helped me very wonderfully 
this day, 468; receives iProtestant 
deputation at Landshut, 468; Camp 
of Chlum, 469; hopes for peace. 
Convention of Hanover, 471, 490; 
snubbed by Briihl, 475; writes to 
France for help in money, but to no 
purpose, 476; voluntary' subsidy from 
Brandenburg, 477; indignant Mani- 
festo af^inst Saxony, 478; does not 
yet strike, 478; no peace with Aus- 
tria and Saxony, 479; no braver lit* 
tie figure on the earth at that epoch, 
483; admires Maria Theresa after a 
sort, 484; still in Bohemia, watch- 
iog Prince Karl's movements, 485; 
at Jaromirz, 489; moves northward, 
490; at Staudentz, hears of Prince 
Karl's advance, 492; rapidlv forms 
his plans, 492, 493; battle of Sohr, 
404-497; returns to Beriin, 4%; 
new hope of peace, 502; comhinetl 
Austrian -Saxon scheme of attack on 



Brandenburg, 502-506; instant prepa* 
rations to meet it, 506; hard words 
to the Old Dessauer, 507; takes com- 
mand of Silesian Army, 507, 508; 
hoodwinks Prinoe Karl, 509, 510; 
crosses the Queiss at Naumburg, 511, 
512: beats the Saxons at Henner&- 
dort, 512, 513; cannot catch Prince 
Karl, who tumbles home double- 

J^uick, 514. 515; renews proposals 
or peace, ix. 4; finds Briinl's ra^ 
yellower than ever, 5; runs his 
risks with the Czai^ina, 5: tf^n 
snubbed by France, 6; Old Ues- 
sauer conducts him over the field of 
Kesselsdorf, 15; lodges in Dresden, 
15; his enemies compelled at last 
to come to terms, 16; interview with 
D'Arget, "would not henceforth at- 
tack a cat, except to defend myself," 
18, 21; Treaty of Dresden, 22- 
26; sees strange changes since his 
first visit to Dresden, 24: welcome 
in Berlin, 'Mong live Fnedrich the 
Great," 25; has climbed the heights, 
27; hopes for Peace to the end of 
his life, 28: the chief memory of 
him, that of a King and man who 
fought consummately well, 29: dif- 
ficulty of narrating nis peaceful con- 
2uests, 32; he takes the waters at 
Vrmont, 33; pays with exactness 
an losses incurred during the war, 
33; goes into Law-Reform, 33, 84, 64, 
78, 79, 155; temptations from England 
to play Conquering flero, Stadtholder 
of Holland, 35, 36; Sans-Souci, 36. 37; 
renewal of the Reinsberg Program, 40, 
155, 158; atuches the two Keiths to 




decidedly deep into snuff, 69; visited 
by Marshal de Saxe. 72, 74; strikes 
a medal to celebrate his Law-Reforms, 
79; literary works, wishes Voltaire 
were with him, 81, 109; a Land's- 
Husband, not inferior to his Father, 
82, 155, 159; Army-Reviews, 83; audi- 
ence unth Sir Hahbury Williams, 84; 
Kys back an Austrian-Review affront, 
,90; righU Candidatus Linsenbarth's 
wrongs, 90-99; inter\'iew in the gar* 
den, 95, 97; Wilhelmina at BeriiD- 
reception of Voltaire, 102; refuses to 
know the Pompadour, 102; a present 
to his old friend Keith, 104; Berlin 
Carrousel, 106-111; experiences of 
Voltaire which he does not like, 110; 
Voltaire's visit much misunderstood to 
this day. 112; Friedrich's roval pro- 
vision for him, 113; rscogmxes his 
Pope, 114, 116, 117; painfully sensi- 
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ble what a skinless explosive Trisme- 
ffistus he has got, 123, 160; hears of 
Voltaire's Steuer-hcheiiie proceedings, 
131; takes the matter silently, but 
with boundless contempt, 144 ; two let- 
ters to Voltaire, roagli common-sense 
of a German, who speaks what he 
thinks, 146. 148; anxiety for WtlbeU 
mina's health, 150; visits Ost-Fries- 
land, 151; Shipping conipanies and 
Sea-Enterprises, 158, 155; English Pri- 
vateer controversv, 156, 245-249; no 
faith in Free-Tra^e, 156; grateful fur 
Voltaire's honest literary help, 165, 
167; how he 'regards Ifaupertuis, 
D'Ar^ns, Algarotti, 167-169; a great 
appetite for conversation and turn for 
bantering, 169; La Mettrie, 170-172, 
182; esteem for Rothenburg, 178; for 
Marshal Keith, 173 ; quits Rothenburg's 
death-bed in tears, 179; writes to 
Wilhehnina, 181, 182; his French Col- 
ony of Wits a sorry set, 190; "Ach, 
mein lieber Sulzer," 191 ; domestic de- 
tails from Preuss and Demon News- 
writer, 192, 196, 199, 202; fantasying 
on his flute, 194; diabolic nunors 
about his private life, 196, 198; defends 
Maapertuis against Voltaire, 214; peals 
of laughter at reading Akakm, 215; 
in a towering passion with Voltaire, 
217, 218; outward reconciliation, 219; 
last interview, 222; determines to have 
his Book of PofBiet back from Voltaire 
at Frankfurt, 225, 226; no farther cor- 
respondence with him, 239; no Muses*- 
Heaven on Telluric terms, 240; sees 
indications of approaching War, 240, 
262, 268; indifferent to the King of the 
Romans Question, 240, 242; anxious to 
establish a Foreign Trade, 245; minds 
his own afifain, 249: his Third Sileeian 
War, 268; visits Holland, interview 
with De Oatt, 268-271; the Menzel 
Documents, 275, 279, 281, 285; irritated 
with the Czarina, 284; a verv stormv 
and dubious future, 287, 291, SS)2 ; Neu- 
trality Convention with England, 293; 
no intention to be Adjunct and Satel- 
lite of France, 298, 299 ; perplexity' of 
his situation, 805, 907; army in the 
perfection of order, 307; puts a ques- 
tion at Vienna, 310, 313; consults with 
his principal Generals, 310, 311 ; march- 
es towards Saxony, 814, 318; letters 
to Duke Ferdinand, army arrange- 
ments, 315, 316; to his Brother and 
Sister, war inevitable, 316; consulta- 
tions with Mitchell, 318, 319; enters 
Saxon v. 320; cannot make terms with 
Polish Ma jest V, 821, 322, 334; secures 
the originals of the Menzel Documents, 
388, 824; blockades the Saxons in 



Pirna country, 825, 880, 388; joins 
Keith in Itohemia, 389, 840; battle of 
Lobositz, 341-851; writes to Wilhel- 
mina, 349; compels his Saxon prit^- 
oners to enter his army, 362-^; 
prepares to winter in Dresden, 867; 
all Europe against him, 869, 870; no 
King living has better servants, 371; 
begins his Prussian Free Corps, 873; 
his life in Dresden, 871, 878, 874; vit^it 
to his Mother, 874: Secret Letter of 
Instructions to Finckenstein, 87ft, 876: 
provides himself with poison, in csm; 
of the worst, last adieu to his Mother, 
374; anger of the Great Powers against 
him, 377; withdraws the We«el-4.'leve 

garrisons, 882: gets little unraediate 
elp from En^^Iand, 383 ; remohstralcs 
i^ainst Austria's unseemly laoguaae, 
384; for what small sums he g&L hi» 
work well done, 386 ; his Instmctioni 
to Count Finck, 886; four InTaaionn 
advancing on him, 887; suddenly 
marches on Prag, 387. 390; before the 
citv, 395; junction with Schwerin, 897, 
39d; got to know his man, after fight- 
ing him a month or two, 398; battle of 
Prag, and defeat of the Austrians, 404 - 
416; over-haste, dispute with Schwvrin, 
404, 414; exultation and cnnffntnla- 
tions, 422; Vnf not captar^ 423, 
425; general discouragement of hi« 
enemies, 423; Friedrich and Chat- 
ham, 435; Ban of the Reich, 442. 
544; finds siege of Prag unexpectedly 
tedious, 442-446; rumors of Dann'ii 
approach, 447; sets forth to meet 
hini. 448; battle of Kolin, 447-463; 
hastv orders to Moritz of Dessau, 
457,^458; retreat to Nlmbnrg, 462; 
tears for his lost soldiers, 466; at 
Leitmeritz, 468: grief at hearing of 
his Mother's death, 471-474; pre- 
destination, 478; would bribe tho 
Pompadour to obtain peace, 479; his 
own view of his troubles. 480; in- 
dignation at the Prince of Prussia's 
disastrous folly, 489; meeting of the 
Brothere, stem condemnation, 491- 
494; well-nigh desperate, 485; vain 
eiforts to get battle with the Aus- 
trians, 495, 496; marches to Dresden 
to look into the French moventents 
497, 604; hears of Winterfeld's death. 
502; near Erfurt, on march for Ber- 
lin, against Haddick, 505, 587: back 
towards Erfurt, writes to Richelieu, 
urging peace, 506; sees hope of help 
from England and Pitt, 511 ; enter* 
Erfurt, 611; visits the Duke and 
Duchess of Sachsen-Gotha, 518, 514: 
writes to the Duchess, to Wilbelmins. 
515; high opinion of Prince Hean 
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515; writes to Duchess, 518; hears' 
bad new9 from Preussen, 519; a bright- 
glancing articulate man, not to be 
struck dumb by the face of Death it- 
self, 520; fighting for existence, and 
vet going into verse in addition, 521; 
Lamentation Psalms, on strange con- 
ditions, 522, 525, 535; again brought 
into correspondence with Voltaire, 524, 
520; letter to Wilhelmina, utterly re- 
solved not to survive defeat^ 531-534; 
will die, if he needs must, m utmost 
spasm of battle to the last, 536 ; inter- 
views with Gottsched at Leipzig, 538, 
539 ; a wonl of encouragement to Wil- 
helminn, 541 ; cheering pros))ect of work 
now ahead, Ferdinand of Brunswick 
to be General of Britannic Army, 546 ; 
Pitt again in power, 547; Hriedrich 
marches after Combined Army, x. 3; 
at Weisseufels, 5; Rosnbach, 8; watch- 
inj( the enemy, 12; a wager of life, 
with glorious possibilities, 13; has got 
the flank of Dauphine!«K, and mean^t to 
keep it, 17; never was Army better 
beaten, 19; his famed Conge de l*Ar^ 
met, 21; marches for Silesia, the news 
ominously doubtful, 35, 87; Schweid- 
nitz and Bresluu lo«tt, 38, 40; rigorous 
Indignant messages, 41; addreMMc* his 
Generals at Parchwitz, " We mu«t 
beat the enemv, or perish all,*' 41-44; 
snatches of Oamp Dialogue, 44, 46; 
hears with joy that the Austrians are 
advancing on* him, 48; captures their 
bakery, 48; full view of the Austrian 
Annv, his plau of battle soon clear to 
him,'51; the "Oblique Order," 51, 56; 
hears, amid his field-muHic, the sound 
of INalms. 53; battle of liputhen, no 
finer bit of work for hnndred.s of years, 
54-6'i, 71; talks with a landloVd at 
8aara, 64; at Lissa conies unexpect- 
edly on a partv of Austrian Otficers, 
66: a homely Tt'Dtum from his sol- 
diers, 67; a" pious people of right 
Teutsch stuff, 67 ; recovers Breslau, 68; 
popular astonishment and enthusiasm, 
71; an English Pottery- Apotheon is, 71: 
winter in Breslau, 75-77; writes pa- 
cifically to Maria Theresa, 76; hears 
with aisgust that East-Preussen has 
t>e<.'ome Russian, 78; raises no new 
taxes, 83; English Ktibsidies, R4-H7; 

f>resent from ^Iiss Wyndham, 87-89: 
etter to an English ladv, 88; good 
news of Ferdinand's Rhine Cam- 
paign, 92; recaptures Schweidnitz, 93; 
marches forOlmiitz, 94: lays siege, 98; 
not thought to shine in the sieging 
line, 98 ; Daun feels his procedures to 
be altogether feline, 99; impatient of 
his slow siege, 101 ; hears of August 



WUhe1m*s death, 101; misUkes Daun's 
movements for an intention to give 
him battle, 102; one more convoy in- 
dispensable 102; convoy lost, and 
OlmUtz siege over. 1()8; masterly 
retreat to Leutomiscnl, 109; near Ko- 
nigsgratz, planted impregnable inside 
the Daun redoubts, 111; marches 
against Fermor, 115: extremity of 

frief on account of Wilhelmina, 114, 
85; Paper of Directions for Prince 
Henri, in case of death, 115; straight 
for Frankfurt, 116; undulv despises 
Russian soldiership, 123, 13d: inspects 
Dohna's camp at Gorgast, 123 ; joy of 
the country people on his appearance 
among them, 123; hastens to attack 
the Kussian Army, 125; neglects to 
abolish the Russian Baggage, 128, 137; 
battle of Zorndorf, 127-138; praises 
Seidlitz, 136; marches for Saxony, 
138 ; replies to Daun*s cautionary' note 
to Fermor, 145; with Prince Henri in 
Dresden, 146 ; cannot draw Daun from 
bis intrenchments, 146 ; suddenly takes 
the road for Neisse, 147j piqued at 
seeing Daun ahead of him, and en- 
camps directly in front of him, 148; 
obstmate rasHness, and contempt for 
Daun, 148; anxious to get out of his 
bad post, 153; battle of Hochkirch, 163- 
162; orders retreat, 163; takes his 
punishment with wonderful cheerful- 
ness, 163; hears of Wilhelmina's death, 
164; fixed intention to march to Neisse, 
168; sends his wounded to Hoyers- 
werda, 168; sweeps past Daun, and 
arrives at Gurlits, 169; Silesia brushed 
clear, back to Dresden, 173; his 
marches wonderful this vear, 174; a 
sad and silent winter for him, 179, 184; 
the campaign over, and nothing come 
of It, on either side, but frightful loss, 
179; mutually vigilant Winter-quar- 
ters, 180, 181 ; vain hopes of peace. 182; 
muHt stand on the defensive henceforth, 
184, 206; writes considerably in the 
intervals of business, 185; affection- 
ate consideration for Fouquet, 186 ; his 
heavy Finance problem, 187; mi- 
racufously meagre War-Budget, and 
methods of gathering it, 187-191; 
i^sun of base money, 190 ; opening of 
^pring campaign, liHI; drives Deville 
from Leobschittz, 204; at Retch-Hen- 
nersdorf, 207; introduces Horse-Artil- 
lery, 208; changes Gnichard into 
t^uintus Icilius, 209; encamped at 
Sehmiittseifen, 212. 213; watching 
Daun, 216: sends Wedell against Sol- 
tikof, 218, 220, 222; must look to the 
Russian problem himself, 228; rendes- 
vous at Sagan, 228; tries to intercept 
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Loudon and Haddick, 228; attacks 
Haddick. 280; marches towards Frank- 
fart, 231; at Lebus, 243; out recon- 
noitring, 249; battle of Kunersdorf, 
249-272; a peasant brings a draught 
of water, 251-256; not so despondent 
as might be imagined, 256; reckons 
that ue victory is his, 261; three 
horses shot under him, "I, like the 
rest, must stand to my duty here ! *' 
265; passionately struggles, commands, 
entreats, 265; tfie Prussian Army all 
in flight, Friedrich amuns the last to 
quit the ground, 266; looks after two 
wounded Lieutenants, 267; taking 
leave both of Kingship and of life, 
hands over the Army to r inck*s chai^, 
268; writes to Schmettau in Dresden, 
authorizing capitulation, 269; despair 
did not iMt quite four days, 273; a 
most lone soul of a man, but continually 
toiling forward, 274; might have been 
mined now^ hsid his enemies been dili- 
gent about It, 276; utterances to D'Ar- 
gens, heavy-laden, nearly desperate, 
279, 280; second letter to Schmet- 
tau, must defend Dresden to the 
utmost, 281; thanks Wolfersdorf for 
his defence of Toi^au, 291 ; srief and 
indignation at loss of Dresden, 301, 
308; lays hold of Sagan, and estab- 
lishes communication with Prince 
Henri, 320; Voltaire peace-expecta- 
tions, anxieties, private and public, 
321, 323; mancBUvring against Solti- 
kof, 324, 330; on the Heights of Zo- 
belwitz, getting tragically scarce of 
persons to consult, 330; much risen 
m hope, 381; ill of gout, for three 
weeks cannot stir from his room, 332; 
takes to writing about Charles XH., 
332; carried on a litter to Glogau, 333; 
arrives in Prince Henri's Cuin, free 
of his gout, in joyful spirits ana high 
humor, 344; procedures against Daun 
too rapid and rash, 345 ; a proud Fried- 
rich, got on his feet again, 346; orders 
Finck to plant himself in Maxen, 347; 
will not be dUsuaded, 347; himself fol- 
lows, at Wilsdmf, 849: messages to 
Finck, 849, 850; whirlwind of grief 
and indignation at the catastrophe of 
Maxen, 356 ; no ray of pi^ visiole for 
poor Finck then or afterwards, 358; 
sets Daun at utter defiance, 358; mu- 
tually hostile Winter-quarters, 360; 
"Protestant Hero,*' 865; amused at 
the French renouroe of borrowing Plate 
for coinin|7, 374; publishes an expur- 
gated edition of his Poems, 375; Vol- 
taire Pea(*e-negotiations, 381 ; their 
characteristic correspondence, 386-400; 
rebukes his persevering ridicule of 



Maupertuis, *' trouble not the asnes ol 
the dead," 398-400 ; sends Ix)rd Maris- 
chal to Spain on a diplomatic mission, 
400 ; manv fallacies of hope, almost pa- 
thetic to t&ink of, 408; one hope that did 
not deceive him, hope in his own best 
exertion to the very death, 403 ; his en^ 
mies more confident than ever, refuse 
to exchange prisoners, 404 : wholesale 
recruiting or crimping, 405; is con- 
sidered to be ruined, 413; gloom or 
censure amon^i^ his own people, 413; 
incredible diligence and persistence, 
413; a man drenched in ini^ei^, but 
doing his ver^' utmost in it, with or 
without success, 415; his ill-luck does 
not yet cease its sad company, 416; his 
marches exceed all calculation and ex- 
ample, 417; encamped near Meisaen, 
417; clings to the hope of peace, uhI 
of extraneous help, 418; finds the 
Russian movements full of enigma, 
419: reproaches Fouquet for losing 
Landshut, 420; tries to ^t a stroke 
on Lacy, and to get well into Silesia, 
421, 422; without success, 424; visible 
ill-humor, 425; hears of Fouquet's 
catastrophe, 425; prepares for si^ of 
Dresden, 427, 428; tnes to decor Daun 
from his intrenchments. marcnea for 
Silesia, 4^; is himself decoyed by 
Lacy, 429, 430; hears that Daun is at 
Bautzen before him, and hastens on- 
ward, such a march for heat and diffi- 
culty as he never had before, 430; 
hears that Daun has reached Gcrlits, 
and determines again to turn on Lacy, 
431, 433; skirmish of horse, and per- 
sonal jeopardy, 433 ; besieges Dresaen, 
one of the rapidest and most furious 
sieges on record, 437; expects to be 
roaster of tlie town in a few davs, 439; 
hears of Daun*s arrival, 440; his mmU 
black and wrathful, worn almost de»- 
perste, 442; deals hard measure on 
Kf^ment Bernburg, 442; retires fmm 
Dresden, hears of the loss of Glatz, 443: 
beaten on every hand, 446 ; will make 
for Silesia without loss of an hour, 447 v 
dissatisfied with Prince Henri's cau- 
tious proceedings, 448-450: more Al- 
cides-Uke than ever, 455 ; arranges his 
march beforehand to the last item. 
461, 462; on to Liegnitx, attended all 
the way by Daun and Lacv, 463-468; 
Daun, Lacy and Loudon all agspe for 
him, in scientific postures, 4<>8; pro- 
visions all but run out, 469 : marches, 
during night, unobserved through 
Liegnitz, 470 ; Austrian-Irish deserter, 
471 ; leaves his camp-fires all carvfuUy 
burning, 471 ; arranges himself in 
urder of battle, and tries for a snatch 
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of sleep, 472 i suddenly attacked by 
Loadon, spring to hone, and is rapidly 
ready to receive him, 478; imcoiiinion- 
ly stiff fighting. Regiment Bernbnrg 
cioing wonders, Loudon sorely beaten, 
4747475 ; Daun and Lacy can do nothing 
on him, 475, 476 ; gathers up his spoil 
and marches Tictorions; one of the 
succinctest of Kings, 477 ; takes Regi- 
ment BembuiK into favor again, 478; 
still utterly dark as to the course his 
enemies will take, 479; secure at last 
of Breslau, and of junction with Henri, 
480; does not deceive himself with 
these bits of successes, letter to D*Ar- 
gens, 481, 482; finds an unexpected 
recoil amonff his enemies, 484; beau- 
tifully manmes and manosuvres upon 
Daun and his chain of army-poets, 
485, 486: worn down into utter weari- 
ness, sickness and disfust, 487, 488; 
hears that Berlin is seised, and has- 
tens to its relief, 494; finding Berlin 
again free, he marches to LUbben, 500; 
interview with Gotzkowskr, ^Mer- 
chants' Bills a sacred thing,^* 501; re- 
solved to dare all things rather than 
siffn a humiliating peace, 505; skil- 
fmly mancDUvres upon Daun, 505-507; 
marches towards Torgau, 5U8; deter- 
mines to attack Daim's impregnable 
position, 513 ; arrangements and mareh- 
mcB, 514, 515; unexpected delays, 
517; obli^d to attack with but a frac- 
tion of his forces, 518; such a problem 
as human bravery seldom had, 519; 
a GrandM>n of the Old Dessauer shot 
dead, 520; reinforcement and renewed 
eifort, 521 ; himself wounded, 521 ; at- 
tack upon attack, but without ade- 
quate rssult, 521, 522: night sinks 
and nothing more can be made of it^ 
523; unexpected turn of affairs, and 
Daun in full retreat, 524-539; the cam- 
paign ended, 580; Friedrich takes to 
nis winteiHjnartere, Leipzig, 530 ; sees 
all blacky as if at the bottom of a tomb, 
581; writes a sadiv playful letter to 
his old friend lladame Camas, 532; 
bis winter in Leipzig cheerfuler tban 
expected, D*Ai]|^8 and other faithful 
friends about him, xi. 8; amuses him- 
self with feeding his dogs, 9 ; always 
an appetite for a snatch of talk with 
anybody of sense, 10 ; interview and 
dialogue with Gellert, 11-17; resolves 
to retaliate on the Saxon plunderings 
at Berlin, 19; diabgue with Genenl 
Saldem, who refuses to act contrary to 
his honor and oath, 20; sends Quin- 
ttts Icilius, and bantem him about it 
ever afterwards, 21 ; sendji a Ainall ex- 
pedition to Langensalza, 22-27; levies 



contributions on Leipzig, 27; sends 
Madame Camas a porcelain box, 31; a 
Kinff risen from the deene again, more 
incalculable than eve^ 86; his stoical 
and manful figure of demeanor, 37; 
marches into Silesia for Loudon and 
the Russians, 39, 40; swift skilful 
mancBUvrings, 41, 42 ; tries to seize 
Kunzendort, but finds Loudon too 
quick for him, 44; digs and intrenches 
his world-famous Camp of Bunzelwitz, 
44-47; beaten here, he is beaten alto- 
gether, his last stronghold in the 
world, 48; constant vigilanoe, and ex- 
pectation of attack, like an Arab Sbeik 
among bis tribesmen, 49; finds the 
Russian Army has given it up, and 
returned homewards, 51; sends Gen« 
eral Platen to quicken their march, 51 , 
BiMyt a fortnight longer at BnnseMtz, 
52; gets very anxious about Colbert, 
63 ; quits Bunzelwitz and loses Schweid- 
nitz, 68, 73; surprising inattention to 
the state of his Gaxnsons, 70; falls 
Ul of gout, the inflexible heart of him 
at last like to break, 73; on mareb 
towaids Strehlen. 75; lodges with 
Traitor Warkotsch, 76; a night-ride 
with Kappel for guide, 76, 7/; nar- 
rowly escapes be&val to the Ans- 
trians, 78-84; k>ses Colbeig, b5, 86; a 
fflooroy winter in Breslau, oT, 88; loses 
his English subsidy, puts more alloy 
into his currency, 96; all gift^nonejrs 
in abeyance, siwoeeds in raising bis 
army to the necessary number, 97; 
grim letter to D'Amns, becoming 
wise by stripes, 98 ; tin of quarrel with 
Prince Henri, 99-102; his darkest 
hour, and dawning of a brighter day, 
104, 105; death of the Czarina, 105; 
finds a warm friend in Czar Peter, 105, 
115; liberates all his Russian prison- 
ers, 111; Treaty of Ptoace with the 
Czar, 112; the way out from destruc- 
tion now a thing credible and visible 
to him, 113; hopeful letters, 113-116: 
opens his seventh campaign, with 
Daun. not Loudon, for enemv, 183; 
joined by Czemichef with a Russian 
reinforcement, 135, 136; makes unsuo- 
censfnl attempts on Daun, 137; dis- 
mayed to hear that Czar Peter is mur- 
dered, and Czemichef recalled, 140, 
141; storms Burkersdorf, and drives 
Daun clear of Schweklnits, 141-144; 
his contempt for Lord Bate, 145, 161, 
170; besieges SchweidniU, 147; Bat- 
tle of Reichenbach, 149. 160; Schweid- 
nitc proves unexpectedly difficult, 151 ; 
gets it at laAt, and praises tlie Com- 
mandant for bis excellent defence, 156; 
marches into Saxony, 157; oongratu* 
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lates Prince Henri on his victory of 
Freyberg, 165; truc«^ with Anstria, 
166*; visits Goths, dial<^e with Pro- 
fessor Putter, 168; terms of peace, 
170; Austria tries to get his Rhine 

fironnces, but cannot, 171; he ruth- 
essly pays off all superfluous men, 
172; tKaty for general peace as jipod 
as certain, 173 ; dines with Kurpnnoe 
of Saxony, 179; home once more at 
Berlin, supper with the Queen and 
Court, 179 ; his part in World-Uistory 
now played out, 180; reads no sign of 
the conaing French Revolution, 181- 
184; his history henceforth interesting 
to Prussia chiel^y, not so peculiar as to 
authorize much painting of character, 
184; sets earnestly to work to repair 
his mined Prussia, 188, 189; listens to 
the distresses of Nussler and company, 
and helps those who most need it, 
190-198; npidly restores his debased 
currency, 194 ; visits Westphalia with 
Duke t'^erdinand. 196; dialogue with 
Roden, 196; picks up D*Alembert at 
Geldem, 198; second dialogue with 
Roden, 198; -prouder of his victories 
over his social chaos than of his other 
victories, 199; has great difficulty in 
finding fit persons for his different em- 
ployments, 202; obliges all the rich 
Abbeys to establish manufactures, 203 ; 
induces the rich landlords to give up 
their encroachments on the poor farm- 
ers, 208, 204; D'Alembert*s report of 
him, 905; he adopts the French Ex- 
cise-system, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of Prussia, 206, 211; caricatured 
as a miser grinding coffee, 210; his 
method with the Caricature depart- 
ment of things, 210; procurator of the 
poor, 211; replies to the Douanier at 
Stettin, 212; account of his nephew's 
divorce, 212, 214 ; builds his Neut Pa- 
lai$ of Sans Souci, 215, 216 ; affection for 
Lord Marifichal, 217-220; shows kind- 
ness to RouHseau, 218 ; footfalls of de- 
parting guests, 221, SK^; makes treaty 
'^t* Alliance with Czarina (>atherine, 
224; correfiponds with the Electress of 
Saxony about the Polis5 Crown, 232- 
237 ; takes little interest in the Polish 
quarrels, his one rule of policy to keep 
well with the Czarina, *246-251 ; 
alarmed at the suggestion of Prince 
Henri for King of Poland, 247: 
strives to dissuade the Turks fn>m 
their Polish war with Russia, 262; 
dreads another European outbreak^ 263, 
265; has a friendly visit from Kaiser 
Joseph, 269>273; suggests at- Peters- 
burg a cutting down of Poland, 275; 
plaaaant visit from Electress Marie- 



Antoine, 275; fulminates a Royal BoB 
concerning eternal punishment, 276; 
makes a return visit to the Kaiser, 
Prince de Ligne's account,^ 278-2&9: 
would rather nave Loudon at his side 
than before him, 285; ceremoniously 
respectful to the Kaiser, 289; inter- 
view with Kaunitz on the Ku^ian« 
Turk war, 295. 296; mediates with 
the Czarina, 297; she proposes dis- 
memberment of Poland, 304; he gladly 
undertakes to negotiate the matter, 
305-^7; has his diflkalUes with Kaa^' 
nita, 306, 307; final agreement be- 
tween the Partitioning rowers, 308, 
309; no alternative left, but either that 
same Partition, or all Europe kindled 
into war, 309 ; at no pains to conceal 
his great sense of the value of West 
Flreussen to him, 310, 311: how he set 
to work, and what he made of it, 315^ 
819; kee[» an eye on Kaiser Joseph, 
321; long dialogue with Zimmermann, 
822, 327-<332; receives a visit from his 
sister Ulrique, 334, 335; Mhool im- 
provements, 338, 339; sets out for his 
Silesian Bevie¥ni, 340; his later cor- 
respondence with Voltaire, 347; his 
annual Reviews, matters of rigorous 
business, 361, 362; Conway's account 
of him and them, 36^-^9; Major Kal- 
tenborn's, 370, 371; two famous anec- 
dotes of him and Ziethen, 371, 372; 
suffers from a severe attack of gout, 
374; the Kaiser thinking him a\ing 
marches on Brandenburg, 374 1 enter- 
tains Czarowitch Paul at Berlm, 376; 
expresses esteem for Pitt, 379, 381; 
correspondence with D*Alembert on 
the Kaiser's French tour, 388, 389; 
€abinet-Onler, with fiic-<inile of Sig- 
nature, 389, 390; forbids the Austrian 
attempt on Bavaria, 391; letter from 
Duchess Clement on the subject, 399; 
instantly gets to work, 399. 402; fruit- 
less negotiations with Austria, 404: 
speech to his Generals, 405; marches 
to Silesia, 406; Kaunitz*s high tone 
becomes notably altered, 409, 411; coi^ 
respondence with the Kaiser, 410, 411: 
highly unwilling to begin a war which 
nobody can see the end of, 412 ; crosses 
into l]iohemia, 413: regardless of per- 
sonal risks, 414; humor very sour and 
severe, 414, 417; letter from Maria 
Theresa, 414, 415 ; returns homewards, 
417, 420; difiiculties mediated bv the 
Czarina, 421, 422; has put a spoke in 
Austria's proud wheel, and managed to 
see fair play in the Reich, 422; his 
second Law-Reform, 424; appoints 
Ueucking to see justice done to Mil- 
ler Arnold, 432; indignant at the 
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Lawyers, 434; orders the judges to 
appear before hiiu, and passes judg- 
ment on thenif 437-447; never neg- 
lected this part of his function, 449; 
fitill watchful of Austrian oncroach- 
ment8 on the Reich, 453; produces a 
F&rgtenbund.OT general confederation 
of German Princes, 45a, 480; an un- 
affectedly vigorous, Bimple and man- 
ful old age, 454; his old companions 
dropping off, 454; domestic anecdotes, 
457, 458; industrial matters a large 
item in bis daily business, 459; tnc 
strictest husbandman not bunier with 
luA farm than he with his Kingdom. 
460; Prince de Ligne reports several 

SleaMUit interviews with him, 461-471; 
larwitz*s recollections, 472-479; Mar- 
quis de &>uiUc*s, 480-484, 489; severe 
letter to General Tauentzien on the 
state of the 8ilei«ian Army, 485, 480; 
Oomte de Segur's description of his 
appearance, 490; goes to his last Sile- 
sian Review, 492; takes severe cold, 
494; returns to Potsdam, 494; increas- 
ing illness, 496; interview with Mira- 
beau, 497; cannot take his usual ride, 
499; sends for Ztnimermann, hoping to 
get relief, 502; does faithfully to the 
end the work that comes to hand, 506 ; 
his last day's work over, 507; his life- 
battle fougtit out, 508; the Ijist of the 
Kings, 509.— '-A Day with Fried- 
rich,*' 458, 612, 633; day's drive 
through the Rhyn-Luch, and direct 
personal in.>(pection, 612; many old 
remembrances, 513; agricultural im- 
provements, 514, 527; personal kind- 
nesses, 516, 526, 530; interest for old 
Ziethen, 518; affectionate interview, 
522-524; questions about the condi- 
tion of the country and of the people, 
524-528; satisfaction, and farther im- 
provements, 5'tO, 532; Fehrbi>!lin, the 
Prussian Uannockbum, 532, 633. 
Fnedrich's Ketier?* : — quality of, vi. 330; 
vil. 38, 39, 57, 58; to Diihan, v. 409; 
his Father, vi. 90, ;W6, 338, 490; vii. 11, 
TO, 74, 77, 94; his Mother, vi. 148; viii. 
467, 600; ix. 422; Wilhelmina, vi. 389, 
891, 456, 485, 487, 490; vii. 429; ix. 182, 
349,478-481, 515, 531-531. 541; x. 22, 
115; Hotham, vi. 198. 200, 225; Grum- 
kow, 380, 383, 384,417; Hacke, 419; 
Seckendorf, 420; Marjjraf Heinrich, 
478; Madame Camas, 498; x. 5-^2. xi. 
31, 113, 114; (SruU-n, vi. 409; Kurl of 
Brunswick, vii. 14; Voltaire, «0, f>2, 
112, 192, 220, 321; viii. 285, 280; ix. 
145, 146, 178, 218, 220, 221, 52;>, 5.35; 
X. 322, 356, 386, 397-400; xl. 278, 3(y.», 
320, 344; Maupertui^, vii. 157; .Tor- 
dan, 230, 274, 320, 324, 339, 405; viii. 



142; the Bishop of Li^ge, vii. 237, 2:38 ; 
Algarotti, 274. 339; Old Dessauer, 278, 
394; viii. 388: Young l)e»sauer, vii. 
390; August Wilhelm, 404; ix. 493; 
Duke Ferdinand, 816, 317; Podewils, 
viii. 420, 428, 431; Fouquet, 472; x. 
231; Prince of Prussia and Princess 
Amelia, ix. 317: Princess Amelia, 421; 
Schwerin, 347; Finkenstein, 374; x. 231, 
243, 268: xi. 113; Duchess of Sachsen- 
Gotha. ix. 515, 519; x. 322, 382; xi. 
169; Due de Richelieu, ix. 506; D'Ar- 

fens, x. 71, 75, 186, 279, 280, 356, 374, 
r5, 414, 481, 488, 601, 504. 531; xi. 98, 
113-115; to an English ladv, x. 88; 
Prince Henri, 114, 207, 448, '449, 488, 
489; xi. 100, 102« 153^ 165, 174; xii. 
386; Daun (as if from termor), x. 145; 
Lord Marischal, xi. 219, 220; Finck, 
X. 2G8. 350; SchmetUu, 269, 299, 308; 
Wunsch, 273 ; Prince Ferdinand, 320, 
323; Znstrow, xi. 71; De Launar, 211; 
Douanier at Stettin, 212; Electress 
Marie-Antoine, 232-2:{6, 275, 276, 
334; D*Alembert, 348, 388; Kaiser 
Joseph, 410; Tauentzien, 485; Duchess- 
Dowager of Brunswick, 505; Note on 
Toleration, vii. 158; the Strasburg Ad- 
venture, 199; Silesiau Project, 277; 
Marginalia for Voltaire, viii. 281, 284; 
quizzini^ Testimonial to P(iilnitz, 318; 
his opinion of Traun, 384; of an Ans- 
trian Battalion, 466; of D*Ahrembenr, 
484; account of straw .scntni*, 473; 
Le Palladion^ 487; Speech* to his 
Generals before Leutheu, ix. 42; clos-^ 
ing paragraph of his " History of the 
Seven-Yeaw War." x. 192; on the 
ruined condition of Prussia at the close 
of the War, xi. 200; account of the 
Prince of Prussians divorce, 213: news- 
paper article, 253; on Russian and 
Turk tactics, 264 ; suggestion for cut- 
ting down Poland, 275; Speech to 
his Generals on occasion of toe Bava- 
rian War, 404. 

Fried rich's Mother. See Sophie Doro- 
thee. 

Friedrich's Wife. See Elizabeth Chris- 
tina. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, Eleventh or Great 
Kurfurst, v. 45, 46, 48, 279; his wari- 
ness and dexterity, 280; gets Hinder- 
Pommem, 282; marches mto Jiilich, 
283: his Polish-Swedish War, 283; 
essentially an indu.strial man, 286; 
einiracter and portrait, 287; Battle of 
Fehrbollin, 287; beats the Swede* out 
of Prpu.s*en, 289; conquers Swedish 
Pommem, but cannot keep it, 291 ; his 
true Wife, Louisa of Ka»sau-Orange, 
289, 292; his second Wife, Dorothea, 
293; mutinies quenched out, 293; 
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death, 39fi: how Aoatrik arttlvd hU 
Silsaiui ckima, SH ; mentioned deo, 
Tiii. 44S; ii. 1(8, aiO; xi. 199, 

ass. 

Friedrieh Wilhelm, King, u Crawn- 
Prince, v. 14, M; Uken U> H«nover 
in childhood, 37 ;  rough unruiy boy 

■bmpt psremplorv young King, 317; 
hit Spinan habits, S3t: hit Father's 
death, 334; the new Klng-i houw 
■wept dear of mendacity and idle 
brpocrinv, 331; his atniiEe wild WBvs, 
39T; love of ju>lic#, 339; vi. SO; the 
first years of his laborious rtlga. v. 
3a»:i"nian of genius," fated to work 
in National Husbandry, 331, 361: vi. 
a, 9, 14, 440; bl> lall Potsdam 
menl, r. 833, 373; ¥1.4,390; vii 
the grul l>nll-Mri[eantot IhePr 
Natiiin, V. 33I>; his faculty of mi 
bis own businen, 33T. 404; vi. 
Fortnils of him, v. 337; vi. 7e, 
penonal habits, v. 333; no loi 
the French or their fiuhions, 340; 
Bmbdl^apan waggeries, 349; vi. 39; 
an oriel nal Nortb-Oennan Spartan, v. 
342, SMicbargeofavarice, V. 344; vi. 
94; siege of Blnlsund, v, 34S, 3G1 1 
regard for Cliarles XII., 349, 364; and 
orlslaal farewell Letter ot Instnictioni., 
350; nukes his Will In favor of the 
Queen.3N>.>39K;vi. 



M about education, 377; 

hunting. 381; vi. 9I>: babiuat Wuoter- 
hauRU, v. 3B9 ; his Totkacco-Parllament, 
381; vi. 39 (see Tobacco-ParlUment) : 
alarming attack of " nephritic cbolic," 
V. 395; interest in Clev»JU1icb, tlie 
Pfali-Seubure Herilage, 897, 4B0iVi. 
33, a&S; Vii. S; Interferes for the Hei- 
delberg Protestants, v. 39S i a King who 
sUred well at home. 404 ; vi. SIS t loses 
favor with the Kaiser, V. 40»; disap- 
pointed with hii son h'riti, 419 1 assists 
at the binh of Princess Amelia. 433, 
lut o( his ten cliildren. 439; signs 
Ttealr of Hanover, 480; is annoyed 
with I'be Double- Marriage Tnatv, 466; 
tI. 93 («» Double- Marriage); his r^ 
cruiting dilBcultles and predatory en- 
croachments, 9, SG: Ueoi^ I. fires 
op, 13; surrounded by intrigues. 14; 
laared for the Kaiser by Qnunkow and 
Seckendorf, le|see^^umkDw);T^eatv 
ot Wutlarfaausen, 33, SO ; " posMsMd '' 
as bj two devils. 37, M, 103. 12a. 1S7, 
33S; borae-nlaj with (iundling, 44; his 
Imvennce for the Sciences and Fine 
Arts, 43: summaiy tieatment of Wolf. 
it; how Queen Sophie might have 



driaeal fits, &; talks of at^iali^, 
W: visits King August at Dresden, 70. 

Iw ; ditaolute eolertaiamenti, 71-73; 



singular matual liklB^ -- ,,,-,. _, 

FHedrich Wilhelm recei^'e* a ratuRi 
visit at Berlin, 77; incTssad dislike 
far bis Son, 89. 433; contemptuous 
Letter to bim, 91; a grand slaughter 
ot wild swine, and what hi* llajeetT 
did with the pork, 95; a bul attack of 
the gout, 9«, 110; ill-tiutment of his 
fiunily, IDi. 113, 13G, 14S, 147, 343: 
qnarrela with Oeorge H., Ill, ISS; 
tninblea of Uecklenbuiv, &c., ISO; 
reeolvBi (o cballenge George U. to 
single combat. 137; imminencv of 
War between them, 138, 134; arhitra- 
tlon, 135; publicly canea the Crown- 
Prince, 148. SIU, 338; will cod Ibe 
Double • Harriage speculation, lU; 
Wilhelmina tolare Friedrich of Bat- 
reath, ISO; a conversation with Dabour 
gav, 170 ; jealous of the Crown-Prince, 
171, 17S; joyful reception of Holbam, 
179; will not cotuent to Freidrich's 
mairiage, 17S; looks sour on Hotham, 
189;appruMi of Gnimkow't treachery, 
hut i«fuseB to believe It, 191. 196; will 



witi, 303; exlnordinatT condncl ot 
Hotham, 319; passionate vexation with 
hlmselT and others, 337 ; Joaniey to 
the Belch, 330 ; no taste tor salutations 
in the markel-jdace, 233; a Brtdal-pro- 
cmsion, 347; visita the Duke of WUi- 
temberg, 347 ; gives him good advice, 
353; visits Karl Philip, 354, 383; a 
simple dinner, 358: discovers Fried- 
™h^...emptatfli 
I; vlaiis E 



378; almost mad at the tarn things 
have taken, 379; receives apacktt ot 
Hctitiout Letlen, assaults Wilhelmina 



soul. 388; somelhing of the nature of 
real prayer, 3S0, 334: his condoct, 
looked at from without and froB 
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Prince tried by Court-Martial, 201, 
S93; Katte must die, 295; the KinsN 
troubled thoughts, 302; »parea his 
Son*s life, 304; and even hopes to 
save his soul, 30i5; resolves on Wilhel- 
mina*s Marria;^, 300; preparations for 
her Betrothal, 313; never neglects pub- 
lic business, 316; the Salzburg Protes- 
tants, 317, 399; hangs Schlabhut for 
theft, 318 1 elk-hunting at Pillau, 320; 
cudgels his Criniinal<^lleg^um, 322; 
oxcessi vely severe on defalcations, 323 ; 
reconciled to his Son, 331, 838; nar- 
row escape from a bullet, 354; his 
Majesty's building operations, and in- 
fringements of FreeOVade, 354; vii. 
18: his store of silver, vi. 360; takes 
Fnedrich into favor, 362, 393; repen- 
tant love for Wilhelmina, 364; decides 
on a Bride for Friedrich, 375; his Let- 
ten, 378; receives the Salzburg Prot- 
estants at Berlin, 413; a man skilful 
in investments, 415; his Majesty visits 
the Kaiser, 416, 421; contempt for 
their ceremoniaU, 421, 426; dines at 
Prag with Prince Eugene, 428; meet- 
ings with the Kaiser, 430, 431 ; returns 
home with new experiences of his high 
friends, 432; visits Wilhelmina, 434: 
passes Leipzig, 435; total change of 
mind towards the Kaiser, 438, 442, 450; 
a strange Session of the Tobacco-Par- 
liamen^ 438; a ride with Seckendorf, 
441 ; vii. 7 ; passionate remorse, vi. 442; 
interest in West-Preussen. 446; rough 
banter with Wilhelmina, 447; provision 
for Friedrich on his marriage, 454; vii. 
22; small interest in the Polish Election, 
vi. 461 ; connection with the Rhine (Cam- 
paign, 474, 476; grants asylum to Stan- 
islaus, 483; Friedrich still finds him 
difficult to please, 485; at Philipsbui^, 
492; steadilv refuses to give up Stanis- 
laus, 494; vii. 9; falls seriously ill, vi. 
502; pleased with Friedrich's success 
in Preussen, vii. 13 ; continued illnesn, 
18, 104; fallen out with the Kaiser, 18, 
8G, 87; a visit to Loo, 90, 93; growing 
favor for Friedrich, 91, 114; renewed 
anxietv about his Heterodoxies, 97; 
Friedrich*s testimony to his noble ! 
kingly qualities, 112;*a new fit of ill- 
ness, 115; the final shadows closing in 
upon him, 126, 131; his last Tobacco- 
Parliament, 133; how he shall stand 
justified before Almighty God, 134, 
139; much affected at seeing his Son, 
137; Instructions for his Funeral, 1.37; 
abdicates in favor of Friedrich, 138, 
141; death, 142; his Spartan Funeral, 
143 ; his dealings with the old &tdnde^ 
179; his troubles about Hersfal, 203, 
835; though dead, still fights 424; 



I^w-Refonn, ix. 33; the Great Elector 
158, 215; viii. 217: mentioned, xi. 
419. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, Cousin of Friedrich, 
V. 392, 393 n. ; vi. 87, 478, 505. 

Friedrich Wilhelm III.*s monument to 
Schwerin, ix. 420, 428; his parentage, 
xi. 214, 215: boyish recollection of 
the Great Friedrich, 458. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, Prince (afterwards 
King), with Friedrich at Leipzig, xi. 
8; at Siege of Schweidnitz, 153, 154; 
Westphalia, 194; married to Elizabeth 
of Brunswick, 812: headlong, and 
dreadfully dissolute, 813, 814; divorce, 
and second marriage. 315; his curious 
death-bed, 220; at Friedrich* s Silesian 
Reviews, 179, 369, 481: mentioned 
also, 9 n., 269, 270, 276, 369, 449, 
467. 

Friedrichfelde, vi. 329. See Carzlg. 

Friendship, now obsolete, i. 91; an in- 
credible tradition, 186, 176; how it 
were possible, 162, 288; in the old 
heroic sense, xiii. 304. 

Friesack demolished, v. 161, 168, 889. 

Friesland. v. 299. 

Fritsch, Baron von, negotiates peace, zL 
170, 172, 178. 

Fritz of Prussia, ii. 893. 

Fritz. M., xi. 352. 

Fritzlar plundered and burnt, v. 99. 

Froben, Printer, xii. 407. 

Fromm's account of ** a Day with Fried- 
rich,*' xi. 512-533; a man of excellent 
disnosit on, with a good stroke of work 
in Iiini, 512 ; talks with the King. 516- 
531. 

Frost, i. 251. See Fire. 

Froste-Thing, xix. 401. 

Fuchs, Dr , monument at Mollwitz, vii. 
408. 

Fnggcr, Anton, of Augsburg, xlv. 288; 
Fii^gers, the, v. 183, 195; vi. 246. 

Fugleman, vii. 374. 

Fuller, Church History cited, xH. 407. 

Fuller's Kphemeru Parliam€nUMfiayX.YW 
64. 

Funccius of Nttmberg, y. 808. 

Funck, Sieur de, ix. 281, 282. 

Funerals, Cockney, xii. 122. 

Fumes, viii. 333. 

Ftjrst, (irand-Chancellor von, xi. 484 n., 
430, 4.34; dismissed bv the King, 440; 
crowd of carriages offering sjonpathy, 



FUssen, Peace of, viii. 419, 481. 
Futteral, Andreas and his Wife, 1. 

68. 
Future, organic filaments of the, i. 184; 

already extant though unseen, xii. 

240; England's Future, 257. See 

Past. 
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GADARENES SWINERY, xvi. 306. 
Gag«s, Sefior da, ix. 42. 
Gainsborough relieved, x. 311 ; xvii. 148, 

155. 
Gai86on, Coant, at siege of PnAg, viii. 

97. 
Galltzin, Prince, oommands the Russian 

Army against the Turks, xi. 266, S66, 

273, 290 ; at Vienna, 421. 
Galias, Austrian, v. 280. 
Gallisonni^re, La, ix. 254, 300; saUs lor 

Minorca, 802. 
Galiois, to La Vend^, iv. 71. 
GallowSj terror of the, xv, 294; Dr. 

Francia*s *' workman*s gallows,'* xri. 

266. 
Gamain, Sienr, locksmith, informer, iv. 

240. 
Game, iii. 223. 

Garat, Minister of Justice, iv. 255. 
Gardes, Fran^aises, Saisses, Du Corps, 

&c. See Guards. 
Gardot, Avocat, xi. 276. 
Garve, Professor, xi. 419: cited Ix. 474 n. 
Gathercoals, Yankee, torch-gleams, xll. 

395. 
Gaudi, Adjutant, at Rossbach, x. 18; 

Hochkircn, 159. 
Gazette, origin of the term, iii. 307. 
Gebhardus of Milan, r. 83. 
Geddard village, murder at, xviii. 106. 
Geddes, Jenny, and her stool, xvii. 94. 
Geese, with feathers and without, xii. 

146. 
Geldem, v. 242; vi. 271; vil. 90. 
Gell, Sir John, notice of, xvii. 142. 
Gellert, Professor, a kind of oracle in 

his daj', xi. 10-12; his interview with 

King Friedrich, 13-17; his peaceful 

death, 17. 
Generals, Major-, their office, xviii. 488; 

names of, xix» 19 n.; withdrawn, 104. 
Genius, the world*s treatment of, i. 94 ; 

has no sex, xvi. 122; ever a secret to 

itself, xiv. 348, 353; xv. 426; what 

meant by, v. 23, 329, 332; vi. 67; xii. 

85, 280. See Original Man. 
Genlift, Mme., account of, iii. 302; and 

D* Orleans, iv. 277; to Switzerland, 

293. 
Gensonn^, Girondist, iv. 57; to LaVen- 

d^'e, 71 ; arrested, 310 ; trial of, 343. 
Gentleman, modem, and meagre Pattern- 
Figure, xv. 227. See Respectability. 
George, Duke of Saxony, whom Luther 

thought so little of, xvi. 370, 371. 
George I. of England, v. 27, 350, 851, 

364; the Pretender coming, 364; his 

Majesty visits Berlin, 381, 425; assists 

the Heidelberg Protestants, 402; Rng- 

lish troubles, 428 ; first triumph of the 

^'^^oostitutional Principle," 431; vi. 

61; consents to the Double-Marriage 



scheme, v. 489; TVeatj of Hanover, 
460; does not sign tha Double-Mar- 
riage Treaty, 466; firea up at Fried- 
rich Wilhelra's predatory fecmitings, 
vi. 18; his smoking-room. 81; not m* 
dined for War, 56 ; death by apofdcs^, 
on the road to OenabrUck, te. 
Qeorga II. of England, v. 18, 128; as 
Prince of Wales, 428, 466; gives no 
help t« the Double-Marriage scheme, 
yi. 87; quarrels with Friedrich Wil- 
helm. 114, 128; his dapper, self-satis- 
fled chancter, 114; coercee the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, 119; dlsoovers Grum- 
kow's treachery, 167, 221; helps the 
Salabnrg Protestants. 415; his ouarrel 
with the Prince of Wales, yil. 79 ; his 
Wife's death, 81; in a concUiatoTT hu- 
mor towards Friedrich, 149; perplexed 
about his Spanish War, 186; described 
by Bielfeld, 188; thick-cominff diffi- 
culties, 247; news of the Kaiecr*s 
death, 267, 271 ; against Friedrich, 874 ; 
assists Austria, 848, 888; distracted 
procedures, 464, 468 ; viii. 8; a strange 
Curator of England, vii. 486; Austrian 
subsidy, viii. 4; difficultjr of moving 
the Dutch, 6, 220; of saving Hanover 
from War, 8 ; sees that Fricdridi must 
be baiigained with, 20, 99, 55; eonse- 
quences of having a George II. for 
Chief Captain, 83, 296; can do no 
more for Austria, 68, 71, 91; tries a 
second time to draw his sword, 187; 
but to no purpof«, 220; sword equally 
drawn, 238; at Dettingen, 246, 8S6; 
Conferences at Hanau, 262; receives 
l^inoe Karl, 267; projected invasMO 
of Alsace, 278; Austria to take back 
Silesia, 276; lYeaty of Wonas. 994; 
French Treaty, 801; threatened with 
invasion, 317*: litij^tton with Fried- 
rich about Ost-Fneslaod, 825; his 
feelings, dlO; rather a dear motsel 
for England. 365; difficulties in High- 
lands and NetherUnds, 481, 446, 481 ; 
agreement with Friedrich, 471, 479, 
481, 482, 499; the Young Pretender 
in Edinburgh, 500: helps the Dutch, 
ix. 69; hires Russian troops, 62, 66; 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 68 ; King-of- 
Romans Question. 240-248; Privateer 
difliculUes with Friedrich, 246: deaf 
ear to Cameron's Wife. 248; feels that 
war with France is Inevitable, 287; 
refuses the French a passage throoi^ 
Hanover, 381; finds no help in Kur- 
Mainz, 383; anger at tlie Doke of 
Cumberland, 60§; disgraeea Lortl 
George SackvUle, x. 240; his sadden 
death, xi. 8; Smelfhngus en, 882: 
mentioned also, viii. 840; xL B8]« 
»36. 
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George IIT. of England, vi. 139; ix. 614; 

becometi King of Eugland, zi. A; his 

future Wife, 82; saves Queen Bfatilda 

of Denmark, 365. 
George, Markgraf. See Culmbach. 
Gtforge, Duke of Sasony, v. 230. 
(>eorge Friedrich of Culmbach, ▼. 198, 

214, 230, 234; goes to Preussen, lo 

administer, 244. 
.ri;i>rge Ladwig, Bishop of U^ge, vVu 

234. See Affair of Herstal. 
'iior^e, Prince of Hessen-Cassel, viii. 

il'J, 240. 
)r^ the Pious, of Liegnitz, vii. 33$. 



n'OI 



. fcorge Wilhelm, Tenth Kurfilrst, h«lp- 
lefts amid the hot ashes of the 'rhirtv- 
Yeara War, v. 266, 272. 

Georges-Cadoudal, in La Vendt^e, iv. 438. 

(teorget, at Bi^|;B of Bastille, iii. 186. 

Gera Bond, the, an excellent piece of 
HohenzoUem thrift, v. 186, 245, 205, 
296; vi. 2^34: the Salzburg ProtestantM 
at Qera, 410; Friedrich delayed at, 
484. 

Gdrard, Farmer, Rennes deputy, ili. 139. 

Gerard, translator of *' Dialogues on 
Poland,'* xi. 820. 

Gerard's plot, xviii. 393; he is beheaded, 
396. 

Gerber, vi. 283, 296. 

Gerhani, Engineer-Lieutenant, xi. 166. 

Gerlach, Reverend Herr, assists Kappel 
in saving Friedrich from betrayal, 
xi. 80, 81, 83. 

Gerle, Dom, at Th«^ot*s, iv, 409. 

Germain, St., at KoMhach, x. 12, 14, 
18, 19; rapacity and insubordination 
of the French Annv, 34. 

German speculative Thought, i. 6, 12, 
26, 29, 50; historical researches, 34, 
66; meaning of term, iii. 383. 

German Literature, Sute of, xili. 26-83; 
foreign ignorance of, 29; charge of 
bad taste, 36; (verman authors nut 
specially poor, 42; high character of 
(x<^rman nijctry, 62; charge of Mys- 
ticism, 43; ifreligion, 82; First era 
of Gorman Literature, xiv. 252, 317 ; 

Fhv^ical Rcionce unfolds itself, 266 ; 
)iiiacttc periotl, 2.5i»; Fable literature, 
276; on all hands an aspect of full 
progres.**, 286; rudiments of a new 
spiritual era, 818; for two centuries 
in the sere leaf, xv. 56; German lan- 
gua^, v. 316; Names, viii. 452, 613: 
Nation, the, ix. 20. 

lermany bec^)me honorably Prussian, 
xvi. 422 ; Emperor of, t*apist, xix. 
250. 

<Jerminal Twelfth (First of April), 1795, 
iv. 441, 442. 

Gersdorf, Baron von, takes the water 
from AnioId*8 Mill, xi. 428; the 



King's Judgment, 439 ; Jodgment re> 
versed, 449. 

Gerund-grinding, i. 81. 

Gessler, (reneral, at Hohenfriedberg, 
viii. 464, 466; sent to reinforce the 
Old Dessauer, 478; ix. 7: mentioned 
also. xi. 47. 

Gesta BotMnorum, the, xiy. 276, 279. 

Geosaa, Anton von, at Versailles, vii. 
350,360. 

Geyler, v. 287 n. 

Ghost, an authentic, i. 200. 

Gibbon*s only instructions in Ancient 
War, X. 911. 

Gibbons, Major, defeats Bovallsts, xvii. 
321. 

Gibraltar besieged, iii. 46; CromwelPs 
idea of, xix. 44, 58, 60; Spanish 
siege of, vi. 54, 68, 99. 

Gibson, Bishop, on Cromwell, xvii. 19. 

Gibson, cited, viii. 446 n. 

Gideon's fleece, xii. 193. 

Giesebrecht^ cited, xi. 32 n. 

Gifted, the, xii. 276. 

Gift<t, patriotic, iv. 165. 

Gigmanity, literarr, xiti. 106; xv. 36. 

Gilge, v. 590. 

Gillespie, Rev. Patrick, interview with 
Cromwell, xyiii. 226. 

Gin, the most authentic demon in our 
times, x\i. 60. 

Ginkel, General, vi. 289. 336, 422, 502: 
Dutch Ambassador to King Friedrich, 
viii. 23. 26. 

Girondins, origin of term, iv. 57; in 
National Convention, 224; against 
Robespierre, 226; on King's trial, 2'')7, 
251-255; and Jacobins, 2;iS-240: for- 
mula of, 264 (see Blonntain): favor- 
ers of, 272; M> hemes of, 273, 286; to 
he seized? 286: break with Dnnton, 
296; armed agninst Mountain, 298 : ac- 
cuse Marat, 298: departments, 2t»9; 
commlMion of twelve, 303: comriiis<ion 
broken, 304; arrested, 310, 340; dis- 
persed, 312; war bv, 321; retreat of 
eleven, 823: trial of, 34^1; last siip|>er 
of, 844: guillotined, 346; fate in hi^ 
tory, xvi. 102. 

Gisors, Comte de, killed at Crefeld, x. 
112. 

Glamorgan, Vale of, ii.' 17. 

(rlasenapp. Grenadiers of, vii. 392. 

(rlnsgow, Assembly there, xvii. 101; 
Cromwell at, xvni. 173, 174, 226; riot 
in. 226 ; Thugs, xvi. 37, 60, 64. 

Glasgow t^niversity, portrait of Knox in, 
xii. 421. 

Gln«nevin, in Ireland, xvi. 457. 

Glatx, vi. 423: viii. 109; captured by 
General I»U(ion, x. 444, 445. 

Gleim, poet, canon of Halberstadt, xit 
459,512. 
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Gleobuckec, Laird of, ix. 248. 
Glencairn*8 rebellion in HigbiaDds, xviii. 

258, 390. 
Glenfinlas. viii. 481. 
(xlinde, Albrecht, v. 175. 
Gl^tt, viL aOS, 812, 824; capture of, 

Gloocester besimd, zvii. 160; relieved 
by Earl of Entx, 160; Oomweirs 
letters for defence of, xix. 374, 387, 
394. 

(tlume, TiL 30. 

Glynn, Becoider, in the Tower, xvii. 
288 n.; Chief-Justice on Committee of 
Kingship, xix. 144. 

Gobel, to be Archbishop, iii. 285, 416; 
renounces religion, iv. 368; arrested, 
392; guillotined, 402. 

Gobel, vi. 412. 

God, the unslumbering, omnipresent, 
eternal, i. 41 ; his Presence manifested 
to our eyes and hearts, 50; an ab- 
sentee God, 124; the living, no cun- 
ningly devised fkble, xv. 136; j 



ments of, 174; forgetting, xii. l^i; 
his Justice, 185, 2&; belief in, 215; 
proceeding *'to invent God,** 219. 

Goddard, Uuibon, in Cromweirs First 
Parliament, xviii. 398; his narrative 
of. 421, 446, 447. 

Godlike, the, vanished from the world, 
xiv. 872. 

Goethe, his inspired melody^ i. 191; at 
Ar^^onne, iv. 207; in Prussian retreat, 
213-216; at Mentz, 325: intercourse 
and connection with Schiller, xx. 89, 
96, 119, 304; his composure amid the 
Kantian turmoil, 109; his reverent 
and stubborn Realism, 304; pictorial 
criticism, xiii. 61; his Poetry, 64; his 
Works, 194-255; his Autobiography, 
199 ; unexampled reputation, 201; 
the Teacher and Exemplar of his 
a^, 204; Werter and G6tz von Ber- 
hchiHgeUj 206, 213; xv. 434; his no- 
tions on suicide, xiii. 218; WUheim 
AfeisUr, 220-240; spiritual manhood, 
240; singularly emblematic intellect. 
242; a master of Humanity and of 
Poetry, 244; not a ** German Vol- 
Uiie,^' 247, 249; his faulty 251; 
Sketch of his life and works. 194-265; 
his prose, xiv. 124: his intercourse 
with Schiller, 192; his Portrait, xv. 
3 ; his Death, 6-15 ; beginning of 
a New Era, 9; his Works, 16-73; 
his greatness, 29; WahrhtU und 
Dichtung, 32; childhood and par- 
entage, 37; his father's hatred of 
French Army, 39; beautiful Gretcben, 
46; at I^ipxig I'niversity, 47; ^tudie^ 
for the Law, 49; the pMxt Fi-oderike, 
50; his goodness and badness, 52; 



the German Chaos, 55 ; his first liteiw 
Bxy productions. 58; settles in Weimar, 
59; inward life as recorded iu his 
Writings, 60; tribute from Fifteen 
Englishmen, 62; his spiritual sicnili- 
cance, 71; a contemporary of Tlira- 
beau, 333; on Reverence and Edu- 
cation, xvi. 411-413; his Mason** 
Song, 418 ; his notion about the Chris- 
tian Religion, 447; non-vocal schools, 
457 (see Fautl, Helena, NoetlU, The 
Tale, Madame de Stael); his "char- 
acters,** i. 332; noUblest of literary 
men, 380; his last birthday, ii. 82; 
Epi^Cnun, 126; Sterling*s gradual rec- 
ognition of his worth, 122, 147; can- 
not find in him what he would expect 
in Jean Paul, 133; looks at him lixe a 
shying horse at a post, 141 ; his Moion- 
Lodge, xii. 228, ^3; influence on the 
German language, v. 816; Hermann 
and Dorothea, vi. 416 ; vii. 359; ix. 20: 
a boy at Frankfurt, x. 195; bis and 
his father's interest in the battle of 
Bergen, 200; his recollection of GtU 
lert, xi. 18: mentioned also, vi. 2G6; 
xi. 58 n., 318, 848, 399, 508: cited, 
18 n. 
Goffe, Major, exhorts at Windsor Cas- 
tle, xvii. 807; is at Dunbar, xviii. 
138; a MajoivGeneral, xix. 19 n. ; is in 
favor of Kingship, 217. 
Goguelat, Engineer, assists Loais*s 
flight, iv. 12, 22-24 (see Choiaeol, 
Colonel-Duke) ; intrigues, 75. 
Gold Harald, xix. 408, 409. 
Goldlein, General, \ii. 413, 419. 
Goldsmith, xiii. 200; xiv. 458. 
Goiiz, Colonel von der, accompanies the 
King to Silesia, vii. 295: despatched 
to Prince Leopold of Glogan, 389; 
scalade of Glo^u, 390. 893; secret 
Trea^' of Kleiu-Schnellendorf, viii. 
61, 73, 76 ; shot at Pra^, ix. 419. 
(yoltz, General, under Pnnce of Proasia, 
ix. 483 ; not condemned with him, 492: 
defends I^juidahut, x. 301^ 383; dbief 
post at Neustadt, 410; retires towards 
Keisse, 411; summoned b}' London 
to surnsnder, 412; stubbornly rept'l> 
every attack, and reaches his 'destina- 
tion, 412; iu Silesia, 485; reinforced 
to look after Loudon, 505, 539; flinp^ 
himself upon his task in a way plc»«- 
ant to look at, xi. 38; taken with 
sudden fever and dies, 41. 
Goltz, Kamnierherr von, goes to Peter*- 

burg, xi. 111. 
Gompert, v. 331. 
Gonnran, captain of French Guxd, iii 

271. 
Good, p*uwtii and propaicatk>n of, i. 76; 
nu good that is possible but shall oov 
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daj be real, xiv. 877; the good Man 
erer a mystic creative centre of Good- 
nea^ xvi, 143; in Goodnett the sureitt 
instinct for the eood, 176 ; the work- 
ing of the goocT and brave endures 
litexallj forever, 34. See Man. 

Goodman, Bishop, character of, xviii. 
S3. 

Goodson, Vice-Admiral, character of, 
xix. 86; Cromweirs letter to, 27. 

Goodwin, Robert, M.P., sent to Charles I., 
xvii. 243. 

Goodwin, Rev. Thomas, preaches to Par- 
liament, xviii. 399. 

Gor^ of Genser, xi. 627. 

Gonng, Lord, pardoned, xvii. A12. 

Gorm of Denmark, xix. 394, 400, 466, 
469. 

Gorsas, Journalist, pleads for Swiss, iv. 
148; in National Convention, 201; his 
house broken into, 286; ^llotined, 
first Deputy that suffers, 339. 

Gortz, V. 364. 

Gortz, Eustace von^ employed by Fried- 
rich in the Bavarian business, xi. 100- 
102; Minister to Petersburg, 480. 

Gortz, General von, xi. 400; with Fried- 
rich, during his Rhyn-Luch inspection, 
616, 616, 627. 

Gossip preferable to pedantry, xii. 60; 
ffeven centuries ofif, 73, 77. 

Gotha, Sachsen-, Duke and Duchess of, 
visited by Friedrich, ix. 613, 614; 
brief accouit of them, 614; letters 
from Friedrich to the Duchess, 616, 
619; X. 322, 382; timl)cr cut down by 
Reichs Army, 196; Duchess of. vis- 
ited by Friedrich. xi. 167; her aeath, 
222 ; letter from Friedrich, 169. 

Gottfried, cited, vi. 60 n. 

Gottsched's' Professor, interviews with 
Friedrich, ix. 638. 639; his wife a 
line graceful loyal creature, 640; the 
King amused at his conceit, xi. 169; 
fioethe*s interview with, xv. 48: 
mentioned sImo. ix. 394, 400, 401. 

Gotter, Count, vii. 276, 309; Proposals 
to Austria, 316, 374; at Breslau, 380; 
at Princess Ulrique's Wedding, viii. 
309. 

Gutting. Camp of, vii. 394; viii. 8, 41. 

Gotze, Kriegsrath von, ix. 264. 

Gotzinger, Wilhelm Lebrecht, ix. 361. 

Gotzkowttky, the good genius of Berlin, 
X. 494-499; interview with Friedrich 
about payment of ransom, 601; at 
Leipzig, xi. 27, 29. 

Gou^h, cited, v. 106 n. 

Goinon, Member of Convention, in riot 
of^Prairial, iv. 447; suKide, 449. 

CtouUrt, Simon, xii. 404, 413; ^nvcM 
Tvndale's portrait for Knox's, 415, 
41o« 



Goupil, on extreme left, iv. 42. 

Gouvion, Major-General, at Paris, iii. 
244; flight to Varennes, iv. 12, 14, 18; 
death of, 103. 

Governing, art of, xii. 87, 89; Lazy 
Governments. 248 ; every Government 
the symbol oi its People, 269. 

Government, Maurepu', iii. 40: bad 
state of French, 116; real, 209 ; French 
revolutionary, iv. 374, 390; IHnton 
on, 397 ; true, the showing what to do^ 
XV. 178; Offices, who made oar, ii. 
363; beautiful notion of No-Govem- 
ment, 887; Phantasm Governors, xii. 
287 ; need of a real, in £ngland, xix. 
49L 

Grafign}-, Madame de, vU. 66 n. : cited^ 
ix. 66 n. 

Grahame, Colonel, xi. 36. 

Grammont, Duke of, viii. 289 ; killed at 
Fontenoy, 436, 444. 

Grampian Hills, Charles II. flies to, 
xviii. 170. 

Granaries, Public, vii. 168. 

Gnnby, Lord, at Minden, x. 236: leads 
an attack at Warburg, 466; his por- 
trait by Reynolds, M6; at Vellinff- 
hausen^ xi. 66, 66; character of his 
English troops, 66, 60; at Wilhelms- 
thal, 146; Amoneburg, 160. 

Grand, Le. See Grant. 

Granger, xii. 419. 

Grant, Lieutenant-Colonel, at Kolin, ix. 
461; at Leobschiitz. x. 410. 

Grantham. See Battle. 

Granville, Earl. See Carteret. 

Graphic, secret of being, i. 319 ; xiv. 
398. 

Griitz, Fortress of, vii. 102. 

Graun, the Brothers, vii. 29. 

Graun, the Composer, vii. 268. 

Graun, Kammergericht, Rath, xi. 436. 

Grave. Chev. de, War Minister, loses 
head, iv. 100. 

Griivenitz, Countess, and the Duke of 
Wiirtembeiig, vi. 248; becoming much 
of a Hecate, 261 ; stowed away, 253, 
842. 

Gray, his Letters, xiii. 209; his miscon- 
ception of Norse lore, i. 266; his Elepv 
(quoted by Wolfe on the night preced- 
ing Quebec, x. 386. 

Gray-goose law-book, xix. 477. 

Great Elector, the. See Friedrich Wil- 
helm. 

Great Men. i. 136: the Fire-pillars of 
the world, xiv. 144, 426; xv. 9, 64; 
and Fire-eateri, 414; the Greatness 
of. 18, 410; xii 194. See Man, 
Wisdom. 

Greek, Con»ecrati«»n of tlie Flesh, xv. 
155; HiHtory, xvi. 394, 395; Dm* 
luatic foniu», ii. 2U2. 
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Greenwood, Dr., Cromwell's letters to, 
xviii. 210, 213; xix. 360. 

Gregg, Captain, xi. 2113. 

Gr^goire, Cur^, notice of, iii. 148; in 
National Convention, It. 201 ; detained 
in Convention, 308 ; and destruction of 
religion, 369. 

Gregory Nazianzen, St., v. 41. 

Grenob'le, riot at, iii. 103. 

Gresham College, Cromwell's letter to 
Governors of, xix. 48. 

Grey of Groby, Lord, in Civil War, 
xViii. 142; assists in Pride's Purge, 
xvil. 397 ; in prison, xviii. 485. 

Grey of Wark, Lord, commands East- 
em Association, xvii. 124. 

Gribeauval, M., Engineer in defence of 
Schweidnitz, xi. 148, 151-155. 

Grievances, writ of, iii. 119. 

Griffet, Father, xi. 286. 

Grillparzer's, Franz, superior merits for 
a pia^'wriffht, xiii. 350 ; his worst Play, 
the Ahn/rau^ 358: his K6nig Otioka'rs 
Glack uad Ende, 360. 

Grimm and Diderot, xv. 113; visits 
Russia, xi. 349. 

Grimnitz, Schloss of, r. 229. 

Grimston, HarbotUe, after Restoration, 
xWi. 257. 

Groben, Lieutenant, vi. 399, 498. 

Groben, President von der, xi. 193. 

Grocers' Hall, dinner at, xvii. 435. 

Gross, Russian Excellency, ix. 145, 149, 
281, 282. 

Grotkau, in Silesia, vii. 403; vili. 26. 

Grove. Major, beheiaded, xviii. 486. 

Grumkow, Baron, v. 317, 333; vi. 72; a 
canning, gruedy^hearted, long-headed 
fellow, v. 317;* sets a spv on Oeutz, 
357 ; challenged by the Old Dessauer, 
and humbly apologizes, vi. 17; intro- 
duces Secltennorf to Friedrich Wil- 
helm, 19; bribed by the Kaiser, 21, 
27; he and Seckendorf Black-Artists 
of the first quality, 21, 228; how they 
•* possessed" Friedrich Wilhelra, 27, 
103, 125, 228; skilful mauceuvres in 
the Tobacco Pariiament, 33, 73, 98, 103, 
121, 172, 176; deputation to the Queen, 
152, 158; Cipher-Correspondence with 
Reichenbach, 156, 177, 189; their 
treachery brought home to them, nnd 
denied, 194; an intercepted Iw^etter, 
220; Grumkow interrogates Friedrich 
at Mittenwalde, 283 ; becoming almost 
too victorious, 285, 290, 303; if the 
King should suddenly die on us, 292, 
303; Grumkow visits Friedrich nt 
Ciistrin, 292, 304; is one of the Court- 
Martial to trv him, 294; correapond- 
ence with Friedrich, .108, 376, 383-38'). 
417; deputation to Wilhelmina, 311; 
his account of the King's interview 



with Friedrich at CiistriiK 331: r&» 
ceives a private report of Friedrich 
from Schulenburg, 339; introduces 
Friedrich to Wilhelmina, 862; with 
the King at his visit to the Kais<?r, 
425. 427, 429; visits Wilhelmina, 435; 
will have nothing to do with Kaiser's 
Double-Marriage project, 437; last 
interviews with the King of Poland, 
443. 456. 

Griinoerg, Biirgermeister of, vii. 298. 

Griine, General, viii.'502; on march fo» 
Brandenburg, 503, 504; joins Ra 
towski in Saxony, ix. 6; at KetseU 
dorf, 10, 13. 

Guiulct, Girondin, iv. 57; crou-qnes 
tions Ministers, 91; arrested, 310 
guillotined, 346. 

Guards, Swiss, and French, at R6vei]> 
Ion riot, iii. 126; French, won't fire, 
161, 166; come to Palais-Royal, 167, 
fire on Royal-Allemand, 172; to Bas- 
tille, 177, 187, 190, 191 ; name changed, 
192; Lafavette and, 249; National^ 
origin of, l65 ; number of, 177 ; Bodv, 
at Versailles. Octolier Fifth, 268: fiehl 
there, 2G8; fly in Chateau, 271; Body, 
and French, at Versailles, 270; Na- 
tional, at Nanci, 364; French, last 
appearance of, iv. 48; National, how 
commanded (1791), 54; Constitutional, 
dismissed, 90; Filles-St.-Thomaa, 106, 
131; routed, 131; Swiss, at Tuileriesi, 
137, 145; fire, 146; ordered to cea!«e, 
destroyed, 148, 149; eulogy of, 149; 
Departmental, for National Conven- 
tion, 225. 

Guarini, Jesuit, and King of Poland, 
viii. 414; ix. 325,373. 

Guasco, General, at Siege of Dresdsn, 
X. 299; skilfully defends Schweidnitz, 
xi. 147, 156; obliged to surrender a/ 
last, and dies a prisoner, 156. 

Guastalla, Monsignore dt, vii. 450. 

Gudbrand, xix. 448-452. 

Gudowitsh, Adjutant, xi. Ill 

Gudrud Ljome, xix. 396. 

Gudrun, Sunbeam of the Grove, xix. 417. 

Guhrauer, cited, v. 429 n. 

Guibert, Colonel, xi. 347, 348. 

Guichard. See Quintus Icilius. 

Guildhall, scene at, xvii. 272. 

Guillams, Captain, slain, xvii. 218. 

Guillaume, Clerk, pursues King, iv. 28. 
See Drouet. 

Guillotin, Doctor, summoned hy Paris 
Parlement, iii. 123; invents the guil- 
lotine, 140; deputed to King, 254, 261; 
nt Ix>uis's visit to Assembly, 312. 

Guillotine, invented, iii. 140; described, 
iv. 163: in action, 339,352, 350; to 
he improved, 410; number of sofferen 
by, 450. 
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Qoizot M., criticised, xvfl. 211 n. 

Gale-Thing, xix. 401. 

Gullibiiitv, blessinga of, i. 80. 

GuinbrecDL, v. 199. 

Gundliog, Jakob Paal, and his sublime 

long-eared erudition, vi. 37 ; Friedrich 

Wilhelm*8 rough sport with him, 39; 

quarrels with Tassmann, 48; strange 

burial, 49* mentioned also, xi. 420. 
Clunhild, xix. 400, 408. ^ ^ , 

Gunpowder, invention and benefit of, 

xiv. 291; use of, i. 31, 187. 
Gurth, born thnill of Cedric the Saxon, 

xii. 205, 235, 241. 
Gustaf Adolf, the great, v. 265, 266, 272, 

275; ix. 174; x. 9; dies, xvii. 70. 

See Sweden. 
Gistav m. See Karl Gustav. 
(ia»Uv IV., xii. 341 n. 
Guthry, Rev. James, interview with 

Cromwell, xviii. 226. 
Gutzmar, Mayor of Breslau, vii. 387, 

330: viii. 46, 49. 
Guvon, Captain, xi. 155. 
Gy'da, wife of Fairhair, xix. 394. 
Gylle Krist, xix. 483, 484. 

JJABELSCHWERT, Action of, Wii. 

Habit, how it makes dullards of us all, 
i. 43; the deepest law of human na- 
ture, xii. 124. See Cu^^tom. 

Hacke'p weddinjf, vi. 388; his advance- 
ment, 418, 422, 4'29; vil 140; letter 
from Friedrich, vi. 419; Friedrich's 
regard for him, vii. 404; at Beraun, 
viii. 350; in attendance on Friedrich, 
ix. 194. 

Hacker, (bol., at execution of Chario'* I., 
xvii. 400; routs Mosstroopers, xviii. 
196, 197; Cromwell's letter to, 197. 

Iladdick, General, in Berlin, ix. 505, 
537, 542; defends Tor^u, x. 171; in 
the Lausitz, 214; to join with Soltikof, 
217; attacked by Friedrich, 2:30; by 
Finck, 311; dismissed from service, 
325. 

Haddington, Oliver Cromwell at, xviii. 
106, 135. 

Haddock, Admiral, viii. 200. 

Hagar's Wvll, i. 280. 

Iloji^en, Minister von, xi. 202. 

Ila^ue, Friedrich's letters at the, xit. 
378 n. 

Hailes, Lord, character of, xviii. 223. 

Hakon Jari, xix. 408-418; a heathen 
*• rituali.Ht," 411-413: forced to flv, 
killed by slave, last support of heatn- 
enry, 417 ; becomes Kakon the Bad, 
417 ; discovery of America in reign 
of, 418. 

Hakon Jarl, tilted into the sea, xix. 444, 



446; breaks his oath, drowned in Pent- 
land Finh, 463. 

Hakon the Good, adopted by Athelstan, 
xix. 400; King of Norway, 401; zeal* 
ous Christian, 399-408; alarm-fires, 
death, 405. 

Hakon the Old, xix. 489-49L 

Ilakon's UelU, xix. 406. 

Halfdan Haaleg, xix. 396. 

Half-men, 1. 14U. 

Half-and-halfness, xiii. 161 ; xiv. 444 
XV. 188 ; the one thing wholly despic^ 
ble and foigettable, xv. 166. 

Halifax, F.ord, ix. 253. 

Hull, Bishop, pamphlet of, xvii. 106. 

Hall, Captun of the Ship ''Dartmouth,*' 
xii. 350. 

Halle, University of, v. 802; controversy 
with Wolf, VI. 43 ; the Salzburg Prot- 
estants at, 411. 

Hallcr, Dr., xi. 323, 329. 

Hamann, Custom-house cleric, xi. 906. 

Hameln, v. 270. 

Hamereleben, v. 402. 

Hamilton, Archbishop, xii. 448. 

Hamilton, Duke James, flies to King., 
xvii. 165; taken, 243; prepares as 
army. 296; his army ready, 321; de- 
feated at Preston, taken at Uttoxeter, 
324-346; escapes, and is retaken, 406; 
condemned, 412; executed, 413. 

Hamilton, Duke William, succeeds his 
brother, xvii. 413; taken at Worcester, 
xviii. 253; dies, 256. 

Hamilton Palace, absurd portrait of 
Knox in, xii. 421. 

Hamilton, Patrick, xii. 407. 

Hammond, Lieut.-Gen., summoned kj' 
Commons, xvii. 260; notice of, 287. 

Hammond, Col. Robert, at Bristol si«*^e, 
xvii. 219; the King flies to, 284; 
character of, 287; provided for, 300; 
letters from Cromwell to, 288, 300, 
390. 

Hammond, Dr., King's chaplain, xvii. 
288. 

Hampden, John, xvi. 264; i. 427; his 
mother, xvii. 27; a Puritan, 62; ship- 
money. 74, 91 ; trial of, 95 ; is Colonel 
hi Parliament Armv, 123; impatient, 
136, 187; proposed as Lord General, 
145: mortallv wounded, 148: Crom- 
well to, on ironsides, xix. 161; his 
cofiin opened, xii. 117. 

Hampton-Court Conference, xvii. 36, 37. 
See Charles I. 

Hanau, Conferences at, viii. 268; Belle- 

. isle at, 398. 

 Hand, Mr., Cromwell's letter to, xix. 

I 303. 

Hanover, Electorate of, v. 28; lindev 
Avenue at, 39; Treaty of, 460; vi. 18| 
23 ; our Hanover Series of Kings, 61. 
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Hsno%'er, Convention of, viii. 471, 479, 

480, 499; ix. 16. 
HAnoverum difficultiM, George II. 's, 

viil. 8, 71, 221; little profit from her 

Englifh honom, ix. 296. 
Hanway, Sir Jonas, iz. 102, 153: cited, 

vii. 166 n. ; ix. 191 n. 
HappineM, the whim of, i. 144. 
HappineM-controveray, the foolish, xiv. 

107; illustration of the ** Greatest- 
Happiness ** principle^ xv. 183. 
Httppy, pitiful pretensions to be, xii. 

160': happiness of getting one's work 

dune, 161. See Unnappy. 
Ilapsburg Kaisers. See Rudolf. 
Hapton parishioners, letter concerning, 

xvii 2o9 
Hanld Bluetooth, six. 401, 403, 410, 

413. 430, 460. 
Haimld Grmske, xix. 490, 440. 
Hanld Qrayfell, xix. 407-410. 
Harald Haarfagr, xix. 898; marries 

Gyda, six or seven wives, 894, 896; 

Birts his kingdom, 398; sends Baby 
akon to Athelstan, 398. 

Harald Hardrade, xix. 474; joins Ring 
of Norway, 470; death at StamfoM 
Bridge, 480. 

Harald llarefoot, xix. 464, 470. 

Harald Herdebred, xix. 486. 

Harald Mund, xix. 486. 

Harda-Knut, xix. 464, 470-478. 

Haroourt, Due d\ viii. 160, 191. 

Hardenberg, Prince, xi. 472. 

Hardwicke, Lord, ix. 439; xi. 4, 8. 

Hare, Archdeacon, and his Biography of 
Sterling, ii. 3; his testimony to Ster- 
ling's high character, 33; their oppor- 
tune meeting at Bonn, 92; Sterling 
becomes his Curate, 93; a welcome 
fellow-laborer. 97. 

Haren, Van, viii. 217. 

Harley, Colonel, Prenbyterian, xvii. 869, 
898. 

Harrach, Count, ix. 23, 24, 276. 

Harrington, Sir Jamex, CromwelPs letter 
to, xvii. 437. 

Harrington, James, author of Oceana^ 
xvii. 801. 

Harrington, Lord, vi. 100, 212; vU. 187, 
218 ; viii. 3 ; trien to negotiate peace, 479. 

Harris, Excellency, xi. 378. 

Harris's Life of Cromwell, xWi. 87 n. 

Harrison. Thomas, notice of, xvii. 24; 
at Basing siege, 228; at Preston, 386; 
Major43eneral, in Scotland, xviii.243; 
Letter to, br Cmmwell, {App,) xix. 
366; at Conference at Speaker's, xviii. 
270, 271; at disbanding of Rump, 292, 
293; in Council of State, 334 n.; 
Anabaptist, dismissed, 381; and Fifth 
Monarelnri 408; in prison, 486; xix. 
189. 



lIsnH'h, (v«nenil, defends I'rag, viii. 847, 
350 ; obliged to surrender, 353 ; to ro> 
main near SUesia, x. 141, 142, 147; 
hurries homewards, 170; attacks 
Landahnt. 814; with Loudon at cap- 
ture of Glatz, 446. 

Hsrtfell, Lord, in CromwelVs First Pkr- 
liament, xviii. 898. 

Hartlib, Samuel, letter on dissiJution of 
Cromwell's Second Parliament, xix. 
273. 

Hartmann^ Heir von, vi. 446. 

Hartoff, Herr von, vi. 130. 

Harvey, on Cromweirs death, xix. 290- 
299. 

Haselrig, Sir Arthur, one of the Five 
Members, xvii. 119; Governor of New- 
castle, 369, 370; CromwelPs letters 
to, xviii. 124, 142, 144 n. ; xix. 850, 
361 ; in Cromwell's First Parliament, 
xviii. 898; opposed to Cromwell, 446; 
in Cromwell's Second Parliament, xix. 
62; excluded, 104; readmitted, 2S6; 
one of Cromwell's Lords, 286; sits in 
the Commons, 247, 267; his death, 
264 n. 

Haslang. viii. 419. 

Hassan-Bey, in the Turkish fleet, xi.293. 

Hassenfratz, in War-office, iv. 228, 234. 

Hastenbeck. Battle of, ix. 489, 490. 

Hastings, Mr., for the King, xvii. 142. 

Hat^ perambulating, seven-feet high, 

Hater, a good, still a desideratum, xiii. 

278. 
Hatred an inverse love, xv. 19 ; of 

scoundrels, the backbone of all re- 
ligion, ii. 324; Divine Hatred, 331. 
Hande, Bookseller, and the Mtrcmy 

newspaper, vii. 168. 
Hautcharmoi, General, viii. 424, 446, 

473. 
Havelberg, v. 365; vi. 413. 
Haverfordwest, Cromwell's letters to 

Mayor of, xix. 334, 835. 
Havre-de-Grace attacked by Rodney, 

X. 224. 
Hawke, with a Channel Fleet, watches 

Vannes, x. 225, 291, 292 ; ntteriy ruins 

Conflans's fleet, 369-373. 
Haw ley. General, viii. 269. 
Haxthausen, Count, Danish Ambassador 

at Petersburg, xi. 180. 
Hay, Lord Ctuirles. at Fontenoy. viii. 

438 ; quizzes Lord Loudon, ix.'441. 
Haynes. Colonel, Deputy Major-Geoeiml, 

xix. 19 n.; apprehanda poet Cleveland, 

36. 
Haslin, xlv. 378. 

Healing Art, the, a sacred one, xii. 6. 
Health, meaning and value of, xv. 418^ 

428; the higtest temporal good, xvi 

416. 
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Hearoe, six. 437 n. 

Heart, a loving, the Ixginniog of knowl- 



edge, xlv. 396 ; XV. 24. 
'catn, 



Heath, James, "Carrion Heath,** his 
Lift of Oliver Cromweiif xvi. 265; on 
Cromwell, xvii. 15, 16. 

Heaven and Hell, our notions of, xii. 
141. 

Heaven's Chancery, xii. 183, 188. 

Heavy Peg, v. 161, 335. 

Heavyside, the solid Englishman, ii. 273; 
xu. 848. 

Hubert, Editor of '< Pire Duchesne,*' iu. 
381; signs petition, iv. 44 (see '*P6re 
Duchesne *'); arrested, 304; at Queen's 
trial, 341; quickens Revolutionary 
Tribunal, 344; arrested, 391; guillo- 
tined, 394; as also his widow, 401. 

Hecht, Prussian Secretary, ix. 265. 

Hedwig, Grandmother of Peter HI., xi. 
107. 

Heeren, Professor, and his rub-apdub 
style of moral-sublime, xiii. 315. 

Heffner, Kapellmeister, xi. 210. 

Heidelberg rrotestants, v. 394. 

Heiden, Colonel, defends Colberg, x. 
139. 

Heilbronn, vi. 259; viii. 333. 

Heilsbronn, v. 86. 267 ; vi. 239. 

Heinrich Friedricn, Cousin of Friedrich, 
V. 392, 393 u.; vi. 478, 501; vii. 75, 
77, 162. 

Htldtnbuch^ xlv. 198; specimen of the 
old poetry, 201; connection with the 
Nibeiungen, 207. 

Htldtn-GtMckichU, cited, vi. 203 n. ; ix. 
381 n.; x. 426 n. 

BtUna, Goethe's, a daintv little Phan- 
tasmagoria, xiii. 142; half-literal, half- 
|>arabolic stvie, 144; is part of a con- 
tinuation of Fntutf 148; introductory 
Notice by the Author, 169; condensed 
elucidatorv sketch of the poem, with 
extracts, f62-l6G. 

Hell, real, of a man, xii. 67 ; of the Eng- 
lish, 142, 260; Stcriing;s desire for 
earnest well-doing, were it even in, ii. 
104 ; no perdition »o perilous as a faith- 
less lying spirit, 101. 

Helvetius's game-preserves, xv. 116; he 
arranges an Excise-system for Prussia, 
xi. 206. 

HiSnauIt, President, on Surnames, iii. 1 ; 
ix. 51. 

Henderson, Sir John, renegade Scot, 
xvii. 141, 170. 

Hendenon, cited, viii. 274 n., 418 n. 

Hennt and Horsa, xv. 81; xvi. 87. 

Henkel, Count, at Berlin: supper with 
the Queen Mother, vii. 168. 

Hennendorf, Fight of, viii. 612, 513. 

Hennert, cited, vii. 24 n. 

Henri 11^ vii. 439. 



Henri, Prince, with the Ki^ at Aachen, 
viii. 184; marches upon nag. 342; at 
Tabor, 368; at battle of Uohenfried- 
berg, 464; at Pvrmont, ix. 32; De- 
mon-Newswriter^s account of. 202 ; 
at battle of Png, 410, 411, 415, 419; 
in retreat, 468, 472; with the King, 
491; a grudge of peculiar intensitv, 
495; enters Erfurt, 612 ; at Gothia, 
513 ; Friedrich*s hiffh opinion of him, 
516; X. 329; sligbtly wounded, 23; 
to guard Saxonv, 37^ 06, 140; visits 
WiUielmlna, lOl; at Tschopau, 112 ; 
letter from Friedrich, grieving for Wil- 
helmina, 114; secret Paper of Direc- 
tions, 115; at Gross Seidlitz, 142, 143; 
suddenly posts himself on the heights 
of Gahmig, 143; with Friedrich in 
Dresden, l46; on march lor Keisse, 
168 ; despatches Knobloch to clear Er- 
furt, 195; swift work on the Austrian 
Magazines, 201, 202: congratulated by 
Friedrich, 207; called away from Sax- 
ony, 214; at Bautzen, looking after 
Loudon and Haddick, 226; at Scnmott- 
seifen, 227; hears of the Kunersdorf 
disaster, 281; at Sagan, looking after 
Daun^ 813, 316; makes extraoi^inary 
exertions, 316: moves southward after 
the Austrian Magazines, 317; maich 
of fifty hours from the Landskron to 
Hoyerswerda. 326-328; captures Hov- 
erswerda, 328; "the only one wno 
never committed a mistake,*' 329; 
beautifullv outmanosuvres Daun, 334 ; 
defeaU D^Ahrembexi^ at Pretsch, 834; 
judiciotwiy pricks into Daun, meet- 
ing with Fnedrich, 344; advises the 
slow and sure method, 344; threaten- 
ing to resign, 413 ; to look after the 
Russians and Silesia, 417; cannot 
see his way to attack, 419, 447; cor* 
respondence with Friedrich, mutual 
dissatisfaction, 448-450; makes one of 
his winged marches, and saves Bres- 
laiK 469; crosses Oder, to watch Solti- 
kof, 466; out of health, nurses himself 
in Breslau and Glogau, 484; letters 
from Friedrich, longing for his return, 
488, 489 : presents bis horse to Gellert, 
xi. 18, 103; takes charge of Saxony 
against Daun, 40, 52; driven into 
straiter quarters, 86; tiff of quarrel 
with Friedrich. 99-103; writes to 
Eichel, 101 ; brilliant successes in Sax- 
ony, 108; letters from Friedrich, 162; 
attacked bv Stollberg and driven from 
Frevberg, 167 ; defeats Stollberg in bat- 
tle of Freyberg, 162; letter to Fried- 
rich, 163; goes home to recruit his 
hraltli, 167; letter fmm Friedrich, 
174; Friedrich forbids him the offer of 
the Polish Crosm, 248; with Friedrich 
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at the visit of Raiser Joseph, 269, 
270; visits his Sister the Queen of 
Sweden, 277, 299; visits the Czarioa, 
sumptuous entertainments at Petei-ri- 
burg, 300-303; Czarina proposes the 
dismemberment of Poland, 303 ; again 
at Petersburg, 377; in the Bavarian 
War, 413; visits Paris, 484: men- 
tioned also, ix. 77, 287, 374; xi. 215, 
476^ 4S9. 

Henn, Prince, Friedrich's Nephew, with 
him at Leipzig, xi. 9; his good opinion 
of him, 215, 330. 

Flenri II. of France, v. 211. 

Henri IV., v. 2o2, 256. 

Hcnriot, General of National Guard, iv. 
306, 307; and the Convention, 309; 
to deliver Robespierre, 421; seized, 
rescued, 421; end of, 424. 

Henry II. choosing an Abbot, xii. 79; 
his* Welsh wars, 106; on his way to the 
Crusades, 113; our brave Plan'tagenet 
Henry, 234; his daughter married to 
Henrv the Lion, v. 85. 

Henry Vlll., v. 241; xii. 97. 

Henry, Prince, death of, xvii. 39. 

Henry IV., Kaiser, v. 73. 

Henry VII , Luxemburg Kaiser, v. 119, 
157; ^isoned in sacramental wine, 
120; his descendants, 182. 

Henni' the Fowler, beginning of German 
Kings, V. 57; nis six Markgraviates, 
50; a valiant son of Cosmos, 60; vii. 
439. 

Henrv the Lion, v. 76, 85. 

Hcnsnaw, Major, in Gerard^s plot, xvlii. 
393. 

Henzi, Conspirator, of Berne, ix. 205. 

Heptarchy, the, xvi. 421. 

Herbert, Philip, and James Rams^ay, 
xvi. 333. 

Herbert, Col., at Bristol siege, xvii. 220; 
in Wales, 315. 

Herbert, Iy)rd, afterwanis Duke Bean- 
fort, xviii. 221, 222; in Cromwell's 
first Parliament, 398. 

He/'lM)is, Collot d*, notice of, iii. 296; in 
N^atinnal Convention, iv. 202; at Lyons 
masitacre, 361. 362; in Salut Commit- 
tee, 375; attempt to assassinate, 406; 
bullied at Jacooins, 418; President^ 
night of Thermidor, 422: accused, 440; 
banished, 441 : at Surinam, 449. 

Hercules, xii. 175, 199. 

Hercules-Harlequin in the Foreign OfBce, 
not pleasant to think of, ii. 341. 

Herder, xiv. 123 ; xv. 53. 

H^ritier, Jer6me \\ shot at Versailles, 
iii. 268. 

Hermann, cited, xi. 109 n. 

Heroes, Universal History the United 
bio^phies of, i. 235, 261 ; how " I if tic 
critics'* aoooont for ^at men^ 246; 



all Heroes fundamentally of the 

stuff, 260, 274, 308, 342, 377, 412 ; He- 
roism i>ossible to all, 353, 369, 398; 
Intellect the primarv outfit, 333; no 
man a hero to a valtt-BOul, 405, 427, 
435. 

Heroic poems and heroic lives, xiv. 76 j 
XV. 153; heroic promised land, xii. 38; 
heroic and unheroic ages, xvii. 82. 

Heroine- worship, xiv. 154; xvi. 23. 

Heroism, Puritan, xvii. 3, 11. 

Heroisms, whv not done now, xvi. 
346. 

Hero-worship, the comer-stone of all 
societ}', i. 190 ; perennial in the human 
bosom, xiv. 412; xv. 400; almost the 
only creed that can never grow otisolete, 
20; the tap-root of alf religion, i. 
244-248, 273; ever-during in man. 217, 
313, 352, 423; xii. 34, 55, 117. liM, 
220, 237, 275; what Heroes have done 
for us, 131, 140 ; nature of, 34> ; a 
man^s "religion" the practical UtT<v. 
worship that is in hmi, 347, 3U*.i; a 
thrice-lamentable, viii. 338, 340. ^oc 
Religion. 

Herrenhausen, v. 432. 

Hermhuth, founded by Count Zinzendorf, 
viii. 509, 614. 

Hermstadt burnt bv Soltikof, x. 332. 

Herstal, vii. 86; tfie affair of, 219, 225, 
231. 

Hertzberg at Congress of Hubeitsban;. 
xi. 173; with Friedrich in his last ill- 
ness, 500, 504, 608: mentioned also. 
325, 386, 409, 415. 422, 487. 

Hervey, I^rd, vi. 127: cited, 127 n. 

Ilerzen, cited, xi. 10}) n. 

Hesse, poor old, his sad end, vi. 322. 

HeHsen- Darmstadt, Prince of, joins the 
Reicbs Army, ix. 476. 

Hessian troops in Scotland, viii. 417 ; in 
England, ix. 301. 

Heterodoxy and Orthodoxy, iv. 10. 

Heucking, Colonel, xi. 432. 

Heu5chrecke and his biographic docu- 
ments, i. 9; his loose, zigzag, thin- 
visaged character, 20; unaccustomed 
eloquence, and interminable document 
ary superfluities, 58 ; liewildered dark- 
ness, 224. 

Hewit, Dr., plot and execution of, xix. 
274-276. 

Hew8on, Col., at T^ngford Honsa, xvii. 
232; at Tredah, 403; Governor of Dub- 
lin, xviii. 43; joins Cromwell in the 
South, 45, 46 ; one of CromwelPs Lords, 
xix. 23.;. 

Hevtle defends Colberg, x. 483, 491 ; 
tlianks fnini (he King, 490; third siege, 
xi. 6.'Mi6 ; utterly starved out, and 
honorably surrenders, 85, 86. 

Heylin, lying Peter, xvii. 70. 
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He^-ne, Life of. xiii. 315-350; parentage, 
boyhood and extreme peiiur>% 318; a 
poor incipient geruud-j^rinder, <i2'J; a 
school-triumpli, 324; nuseries of a poor 
scholar, 326; hi 4 edition of Tibullus, 
331 ; first inter\'iew with Therena Weiss, 
333; driven out of Dresden by the 
Prussian boniliardmeut, 33Q; marries, 
338; his Wife's devoted coura^, 338; 
appointed to a professorship m Gut- 
tingen, 338; his Wife's death. 343; 
marries again, 345; Univernity labors, 
345; death. 347; successful struggle 
with adversity, xvi. 406. 

Heywood, General, at Brussels, viii. 239. 

Hierarchy of Beneficences, xii. 329, 341 ; 
Ileliiz^ion the j^reut of social Hier- 
archies, 344; Kngland once a Hier- 
archy, 353, 389. See Aristocracy. 

Hierusalem, Rev. M., cited, xi. 58 *n. 

liiggins. General O', Director of Chile, 
xvi. 211. 

Hit^hgate Hill, a view from, ii. 53. 

Hildburghausen, Prince of, vii. 84; takes 
command of Keichs Army, ix. 476; 
Rossbach, x. 3,4, 6, 15, 16'; retreat by 
Naumburg, flings down his truncheon, 
and goes home, 19. 

Hildburghausen, Duke of, ix. 476. 

Hililebrand, Pope, v. 73. 

Hililebrandt, cited, vii. 217 n.; xl. 512 n. 

HiUlorf, Kreis-Commissariat x. 30, 33. 

Hill, Dr. Thomas, flatter of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Cromwell's letter 
to, xvii. 286. 

Hill, William, notice of, xvii. 351. 

Hille, vi. 328, 330. 

Hills, Henry, print«r to Protector, xviii. 
457. 

Hilsden House taken, xvii. 175. 

Himmelstadt, vi. 329. 

Uinchinbrook House, xvii. 22; sale of, 
H; Charles I. at, 263. 

Hippesley, Sir John, sent to Charles I., 
xvii. 243. 

Hir<«ch, the Voltaire-Lawsuit, ix. 124, 
144. 

Hispaniola, failure of attack on, xix. 22, 
23. 

Ht»torians, character of good, xvii. 9; 
labor of, 13. 

History, all-inweaving tissue of, i. 16; 
by what strange chances do we live in, 
38; a perpetual revelation, 135, 146, 
192 ; methods ot writing, xx. 94, 98 ; 
on, xiv. 60-71 ; basis of all knowledge, 
60 ; vain Philosophies of, 60, 386 ; 
the more imporunt part of, lost with- 
out recovery', 63, 145 ; nrtists and arti- 
sans of, 67; infinity, 68; xv. 110; the 
history of a nation's Pin'try the essence 
of its entire doin^, xiv. 315; HiKtory 
the essence of uiiumerable biogra- 



phies, 386; the true Poetry, 417; what 
things are called '' Histories," 418 ; 
XV. 228; on History again, 74-82; the 
Messiu^ from the whole Past to each 
nuui, 76 ; Universal History the Auto- 
biography of Mankind, 80 ; the grand 
sacred Epos, or Bible of World-H istory, 
154 ; Scott's Historical Novels, 456 ; un- 
speakable value of contemporary me- 
moirs, xvi. 176; of a sincere Portrait, 
346: who is r historical character, 353; 
study of, 394; philosophical, xii. 2*30, 
231; of Puritanism, its difficulties, xvii. 
3-11; of England, in a strange condi- 
tion, xii. 3S1, a89; all, an imprisoned 
Epic, Psalm and Prophecy, v. 18; fleet- 
ing rumors of, 72; use of, vi. 394; 0/ 
the Seven-Ytam Worthy the Royal 
Staff Officers, cited, ix. 403 o. 
Histrionmstix. See Prynne. 
Hitch, Rev. Mr., Cromwell's letter to, 

xvii. 174. 
Hitzif^'s Lives of Hoffmann and Werner, 

xiii. 86. 
Hoadly, Bishop, ix. 249. 
Hoarei cited, x. 90 n. 
Hobart, Colonel Sir Miles, xvii. 141. 
Hoche, Sergeant Lazare, in Bastille time, 
iii. 166; General against Prussia, iv. 
383; pacifies La Vendee, 438. 
Hochkirch, and its fnvirou.«, x. 149; bat- 
tle, 152-164; Hochkirch Chuix:h, 166. 
Hochstadt, v. 300. 
Hocke, Baron von, deputation from 

Grtinberg, vii. 297. 
Hodgson, Captain, character of, xvii. 
324; in Scots War, xviii. 102; narra- 
tive bv, 105. 
Hof. v.'l28; vi. 484. 
Hoffmann, Colonel, killed at Dresden, 

X. 301. 
Hoffmann's auick eye and fastidious feel- 
ings, xiii. 117. 
Hoffmannswaldau, Silesian poet, vii 298. 
Hofmann, Brunswick Envoy, ix. 89 
Hohenfriedberg, viii. 455, 456; battle of^ 

461-467. 
Hohenlohe, Reichs-riirst von, ix. 426. 
Hohenstauffen Emperors, last of the, xiv. 
253; Dynasty, v. 74 ; tragic end of the, 
105, 106. 
HohenzoUems, the Brandenburg, and 
their talent for annihilating rubbi<<b, 
vi. 234; xvi. 375; Burggraves of Num- 
berg, v. 85; vi. 2:J8; a thrifty, stead- 
fast, clear-sighU>d line of men, v. 88. 
104; how they obtained Baireuth and 
Auhpach, 103; Burggraviate made he- 
reditary, 104; fartlier acquisitions, 124; 
become connected with BrandenbuTg, 
127, 142; become KurfiirstA, 159; con- 
tra.*»t between guidance and no-guid« 
ance, 164; not worshippers of Beelz«* 
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bub, 166; not speckless paragons of all 
the virtues, 169 ; their practical notions 
of I-'airplav, 386 ; the Twelve Hohen- 
zollem Electors, 308; National Drill- 
sergeants, 836; Prussia's debt to her 
HolienzoUem Kin^, zi. 186. See 
Brandenburg, Prussia. 

Holbach, Baron d\ xv. 116; his Philo- 
sophes and Philosophesses, 124 ; xi. 
278. 

Holberg, cited, v. 221 n. 

Holbom, General, invites Cromwell to 
Edinburgh, xvii. 377; at Dunbar battle, 
xviii. 180 n. 

Huldemess, Lord, making for Venice, 
viii. 364 : mentioned also, ix. 423. 

Holland, Earl, at Kingston, xvii. 321; 
condemned, 412; executed, 413. 

Holland House, xvii. 272. 

Holland, invaded hy Prussia, 1787, iii. 
88; a Stadtholder chosen for, ix. 60, 
60. See Datch. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus, taken at Basing, 
xvii. 281. 

HoHe, cited, v. 102 n.; ix. 238 n. 

Holies, John, and his quarrel with Ger- 
vase Marknam, xvi. Jk28. 

Holies, Denzil, holds down the Speaker, 
xvii. 66 ; imprisoned, 66 ; Presb^'terian, 
259; a leader in Parliament, 2&. See 
Members. Eleven. 

Holmbv, Charles I. at, xvii. 251, 263. 

Holstem, v. 348, 355. 

Holsteiu-Beck, Prince of, vL 207 ; accom- 
panies King Friedrich into Silesia, vii. 
296; at Frankenstein, 396, 400. 

Holstein, Prince George of, xi. 124. 

Holstein, Prince von, at siege of Dresden, 
X. 438. 441; in Battle of Torgau, 514, 
517, 522. 

Holstetn-Plon, Dnke of, xi. 7. 

Holvrood House, spurious Knox portrait 
in, xii. 422. 

Home CMfice, William Conqueror*s, ii. 
855; the Home Office our grand pri- 
maxy concern, 403, 410. 

Home-poetrv, xiii. 268, 284. 

Homer, xiii'. 273; xiv. 247; his Iliad, i. 
170; xvii. 7; a Ballad ffittory, xii. 
388; V. 19. 

Hompesch, Baron von, vi. 12. 

Hondschooten, battle of, iv. 381. 

Ilooke, Aldemum, notice of, xviii. 100. 

Hoop, Pdre, xv. 124. 

Hope, this world is emphatically the place 
of, i. 123: false shadows of. 141; and 
Man, iii. 40; sometimes a goalike thing, 
X. 42; very beautiful, sometimes even 
when fallacious, 403. 

Hone's, Mr., Ei^say on the Griffin and 
ProapeeU of Man. xiv. 374. 

Hopfgarten, General, and his complimen- 
tary balderdash, vi. 231. 



Hoppe, cited, vi. 117 n. 

Ilopton, Sir Ingram, at Winceby, xvii 

172. 
Hopton, Sir Balph, character of, xviL 

Hordt, Colonel of the Prussian Free* 
Corps, ix. 428; sharp on the Cossacka, 
X. Ill ; charge of baggage during bat^ 
tie of Zomdorf , 123 ; taken prisoner to 
Petersburg, 815; at Petersbivg, xi. Ill, 
116 ; hears in his prison of the accession 
of Peter III., 118; presented at Court, 
118; sees the deceased Czarina lying 
in state, 122; sups with the Czar, 123; 
with the Czarina, 124 ; paid off, at 
close of the war, 172. 

Hormayr, cited, v. 119 n.; vi. 868 n.; 
vii. i^ n.; viii. 337 n.; ix. 402 n.; xi. 
157 n. 

Horn, cited, v. 48 n. 

Horn's, Franz, merits as a literaiy histo- 
rian, xiii. 26. 

Homoi, M. d', xl. 856. 

Horse, the, his own tailor, i. 42 ; wh^n 
willing to work can find food and shel- 
ter, xvi. 52 ; LaisBez-faire applied to, 
68; able and willing to work, xii. 23; 
Goethe's thoughts aoout, 153; wooden* 
described, xvii. 421; Fanner Hodge*s 
horses quite emancipated, ii. 284; xvi. 
313; the horse's *'vote," xii. 816. 

Horse Artillery first introduced by Fried- 
rich, X. 208. 

Horsemanship, Gaucho, xvi. 281. 

Horst, Minister von der, xl. 202. 

Horton, Colonel, defeats Welsh, xvU. 
311; dies, 485. 

Hdtel des Invalides, planderad, iii. 
182. 

Hotel' de Ville, after BasUUa taken, Ui. 
190; harangues at, 195; neariy fired 
by women, 245; Louis in, 279. 

Hotham, Captain, doings and arrest of, 
xvii. 148. 

Hotham. Sir Charles, English Envov to 
Prussia, vi. 169 ; welcomed at Ber- 
lin, 172; dinner with the King, 173: 
his Despatches, 186; DouUe-Maniace 
scheme as good as ended, 196, 198, 219 ; 
amazing interview with the King, 219, 
221; no choice but to retttrnhome at 
once, 222. 

Hothams. the, executed, xvii. 256. 

Houchara, General, unsncoeaafnl, iv. 333, 
382; guillotined, 357. 

Howard's, Dr., Letters, xviii. 12 n. 

Howard, Colonel, in Little PSariianent, 
xviii. 299; attends Cromwell to Par 
liament, 399; Deputy Major-Geoeral, 
xlx. 19 n. ; one of Cromweira Lords, 
236 

Howaid, the beatified Philanthropist, & 
817. 
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Howe, Lord, beats French navy, iv. 384; 
in the attack on Conflaos's fleet, x. 
371. 

Howel Davies, the Bacanier, xii. 186. 

Howlet, Mr., tutor to Cromwell, zvii. 
40,41. 

Hovm, Graf von, vi. 211. 

Hubbert, Captain, passed over, xviii. 
198. 

Hubertsburff, sackini? of, xi. 18-21, 173; 
Congress tor peace held at, 173-176. 

Hubner, cited, v. 62 n. ; vi. 459 n. ; xi. 
107 n. 

Hudson^s SUtae, xii. 324-^59; what the 
Hadson worshipperB oufrht to have 
done, while they were about it, 325; 
his Popular Election. 3'i5; his value aa 
a railway-maker, 335. See Statues. 

Hughes, Colonel, (rovemor of Chepstow, 
(^mwelPs letter to, xix. 332. 

Hugo, Abbot, old, feeble and improvi- 
dent, xii. 58; his death, 61; difficulties 
with Monk Samson, 72. 

Hnguenin, Patriot, tocsin In heart, iv. 
91; 20th June (1792), 110. 

Hulin, Half'pay, at siege of Bastille, iii. 
189. 

Hull, Charles I. attempts, xvii. 120; be- 
sieged, 163, 106, 172; Governors of, 
281. 

Hulse'n, at Kolin, ix. 454, 460, 461, 463; 
with Prince Henri in Bohemia, x. 201 ; 
with Dohna, against the Russians, 216; 
at Ziillichau, 222; marches into Sax- 
ony, 333, 334; with Friedrich in Sax- 
ony, 423, 424 ; a.^siiits at siege of Dres- 
den, 437; defeats the Relchsfolk on the 
Dtirrenberg, 482; hastens to the assist- 
ance of Berlin, 493; returns to Saxony. 
503; with Friedrich, 506; despatched 
to Leipzig, to clear out the Reichs 
Army, 608; battle of Torgau, 514, 517, 
520; getting into bivouac, 523; hears 
renewed firing, and hastens to it, 
through the darkness of night, 524- 
526; his respect for Gellert, xi. 11; 
sends rainforcements to Prince Henri, 
165. 

Hume Castle besieged, xviii. 196. 

Hume's scepticism, xiii. 78; xiv. 28; xv. 
10; Hume and Johnson contrasted, 
xiv. 469 ; fifteen Atheists at on» cast, 
XV. 82. 

Humility, Christian, xiii. 461; blessed 
are tne humble, they that are not 
known, xvi. 33. 

Humor, sensibility the essence of, xiii. 
16, 280; the finest perfection of poetic 
genius, xiv. 178. 

Hungarian Diet, viii. 67; enthusiasm for 
Maria Theresa, 346. 

Hungary, King of. Papist, xix. 260; it 
becomes part of Austria, v. 192. 



Hunger, war waged by, v. 275. 

Hungerford, Anthonv, Royalist, xviii. 
280, 285; Cromwell's letters to, 281, 
286. 

Hungerford, Henry, notice of, xviii. 879. 

Hungerford, Sir Edward, notice of, xviii 
279, 280. 

Hunolstein. cited, spurious, xi. 499. 

HunSf Attila's, long arms of, iv. 157. 

Huntingdon describ(Bd, xvii. 23. 

Huntiv, Marquis, for Charles H., xviii. 
170,'236. 

Hurrx', Colonel Sir 'John, wounded at 
Preston, xvii. 331; taken with Mon- 
trose, and executed, 339 n. 

Hurslev described, xvii. 291. 

Hurst Castle, Charles I. at, xvii. 396. 

Huss, John, v. 152, 166; viii. 164; xiv. 
293. 

Hussites, viii. 376. 

Hutchinson, Colonel, a kind of hero, i. 
427; and Cromwell, 454; Governor of 
Nottingham, xvii. 383. 

Hyde, &lr. See Clarendon, Lord. 

Hyde Park, Army near, xvii. 272; acci- 
'dent to Cromwell in, xviii. 448. 

H3mdford, Lord, at Breslau, viii. 17, 18, 
23; audience with King Friedrich, 18, 
26; again, with Robinson, 87; at Gross 
Neundorf, 53, 60 ; two notes, 61 ; in- 
terview with Gnitz, 68; meeting at 
Klein-Schnellendorf, 72; at Beriin, 84; 
Order of the Thistle, and Silver Din- 
ner-Service, 170: mentioned also, vii. 
387; viii. 13,144.167; ix. 84. 

Hypocrisy, old-established, xvi. 432; the 
old true mUhs submerged in, ii. 93; 
the one thing bad, 101, 127: silence 
fu preferable, 168; duty of abhor- 
rence, 170. 

Hypocrites, sincere, v. 376. 



JCELAND, the home of Norse Poets, 

1. X49. 

Ich dien, v. I.^S. 

Idea, society the embodiment of an, xiv. 
356; great men, xv. 414. See Man. 

Ideal, tlie, ex'wt» onlv in the Actual, 
i. 148, 150; good, xx'. 45; in the Real, 
xii. 68, 184. 

Idealism, xiv. 25. 

Ideals, realized, ili. 10; xvi. 80. 

Idleness, Misery' of. xx. 46; doom of, 
xvi. 49; how it inevitably rots, 300; 
black and white, 321; alone without 
hope. xii. 142 : idle Aristocracy, 168. 
173, 107, 271 ; lying in wait round all 
laboroffices, ii. 348; organized, 394; 
in Rome, 164. 

Idolatry, i .346; criminal only when in- 
sincere, 348. 

Idols, all, have to fall, xii. 338. 
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Igdrasil, the Life-Tree, i. 263, 329, 893; 
xii. 89, 127, 240. 

Ignavla, the general demon of, xvi. 306. 

IgDon, St., C^ueral, at Tor^u, x. 515. 

Ignorance, our period of, xu. 232. 

Ignorant, right of the, to be guided by 
the Wise, xvi. 73. 

Il|;en, v. 850; vii. 189. 

Iliad, Homer's, xii. 128; xvi. 443. 

Imagination. See Fantasy. 

Imhoff defends the bridge at Bees, x. 
176 n. 

Immortality, a glimpse of, i. 198. 

Impossibilft^j every genius an, till he 
appear, xiii. 270; Burabeau's notion of 
impossibilities, xv. 345. 

Impossible, not a good word to have 
often in the mouUi. xvi. 104; xii. 20, 
24; without aoul^ all things impossible, 
146; every noble work at first ^' im- 
possible, '^193, 199, 284. See New. 

Imposture, statistics of, i. 85; empire of, 
in flames, xv. 298. See Bankruptcy. 

Impropriations, lay, meaning of, xvii. 
38. See Feoffees. 

Improvisators, literary, xiv. 4; xv. 461. 

Inch^rvie taken, xviii. 234, 237. 

Inchiquin, Lord, assaults Carrick, xviii. 
498. 

Incontinence, the half of all our sins, ii. 
454. 

Incumbrance, Parliamentary defining of, 
xviii. 276, 309; xix. 203. 

Independence, foolish parade of, i. 176, 
190; xii. 275. 

Independents and Pre8b3rtenans, xvii. 
190, 249. 256. 

India, England \nctoriou8 in, x. 343. 

Indies, West, expedition to, failed, xix. 
16,22. 

Indiflference, centre of, i. 1^. 

Indigence, made human, vii. 153. 

Indif^nation, xiii. 278. 

Individual responsibility, xii. 806. 

IndustrialiAnis, English, xvi. 90. 

Industrv. Captains of, xii. 186, 201, 261. 
277, 282; ii 292, 800; our industrial 
ages, xii. 240; or death, ii. 303; Indus- 
tnal Regiments, 395, 411 ; English ca- 
reer of Industrialism, 429. 

Inflame, L*, chief monster of chaos, xi. 
182; mav again need to be tied up, 
183. 

Infancy and Maturitv, xii. 125. 

Infant intuitions and acquirements, i. 67; 
genius and dulness, 72. 

Infidelity, xv. 442. 

Ingoldsby, Colonel, at Bristol siege, xvii. 
220. 

Ingoldsby, Brigadier, at Fontenoy, viii. 
436. 

Inheritance, infinite, of every human 
aoul, XV. 208. 



InisdaPs, Count d\ plot, iil. 896. 

Injustice, the one thing utterly intolerat* 
ble, xvi. 61, 64; xii. 204; nothing un* 
just can continue in this world, xvi. 
69, 81. 

Innes, Lieutenant^Colonel, taken, xviii. 
339. 

Insanity, strange aflinity of Wisdom and, 
xii. 199. 

Inspiration, perennial, i. 147, 158, 192; 
still DOBsible. xiv. 319, 848, 392; xv. 
9 ; of God the only real intelligence, 
ii. 88; the unforgivable sin, to swer\*e 
from, 51, 59. 

Instrument of Government, the, xviii. 
327, 380; new, xix. 125, 179. 

Insurrection, most sacred of duties, iii 
242; of Women, 231-273; of August 
Tenth, v. 134-130 ; difficult, 138 ; of 
Paris, against Girondins (1793), dOb- 
310; sacred right of, 391, 394, 418, 
419, 422, 430, 435, 454, 457, 458; last 
Sansculottic, 445-448; of Baboeuf, 459; 
Manchester, xii 16. See Riot. 

Intellect, celebrated march of, xiv. 860; 
what might be done, witli intellect 
enoughf xvi. 177; the summon* of 
man's gifts, i. 333, 892; trafic conse- 
quences of insuflficient, ii. 948, 360, 
363, 374, 376, 428; human, the exact 
summary of human Watth, 357; how 
to increase the supply, 363, 364; Eng- 
lish beaver intellect, 430; and virtue, 
one great sumnutry of sifts, 185: the 
best symptom of, v. 420; uttered and 
HAuttered, vi. 375; and vulptnism, 440; 
love of, vii. 34. 

Intellects, twenty-four million, awak- 
ened into action, xvi. 107; female, v. 
44. 

Invention, i. 31, 121; xii. 127. 

Inventions, human, xiii. 456. 475; Ger- 
man contributions to toe general 
store, XT. 291; Irish ditto, xiv. 
892. 

Inverkeithing, battle of, xviii. 282, 983; 
Colors taken at, xix. 357. 

Inverness Citadel built by Cromwell, 
xviii. 260. 

Invisible, the. Nature the visible Gai^ 
roent of, i. 43; bonds, binding all Hen 
together, 48; the Visible and Invisi- 
ble, 50, 165; World, the, within and 
about us, xiv. 29. 

Ipres, viii. 333. 

Ireland, tragic mismanagement of, xvi. 
5a; Irish national character degraded, 
54; England invaded by Iriah desti- 
tution, 55; a black. 298^ misrepresen- 
tation of Cromwell's domgs in, xviii. 
6,20; narrative of Cromwell's cam* 
paign in, 81; sUte of, in 1649, 45^ 
451. 
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IretoD, GonmiiMi7-G«nen1, at Bristol 
siege, xvii. 217; weds Bridget Crom- 
well, 835; character of, 846, 865; in 
Ireland, 448; President of Munster, 
xvlii. 45; Ueputjr iu Ireland, 56; dies 
in Ireland, 56; Cromweirs letter to, 
147; character of, 874. 

Ireton, Mrs., Cromweirs letter to, xvii. 
847; widow, married to Fleetwood, 
xviii. 876; notice of, 330; xix. 10. 

Ireton. Alderman, in Little Parliament, 
xviii. 899; of Customs Committee, 331. 

IiiMh Poor-Slave, the, i. 812; Sans- 
Potato, iv. 451; Widow proving her 
Aistterhood, xii. 145, 204 ; Massacra in 
1641, xvii. 117; Charles I. sends for 
Army of, 181 ; Papists found in anns 
in England to be hanged, 185; Crom- 
well's declaration to the, xviii. 7; 
forces go abroad, 55: Puritan settle- 
ment, 57: and British Pauperism, U. 
994; the Irish Gisnt seeking whom he 
may devour, 346, 403. See Papists, 

Iront>oard. xix. 428; Tryggreaon married 
to daugnter <rf, 489. 

Ironsides, Cromweirs, described, xvii. 
190: first glimpse of, 163; Cromwell 
to Ilampden on the, xix. 168, 163. 

Irving, Death of Edward, xv. 882. 

Islam, i. 887. 

Isnardj Max, notice of, iii. 321 ; in First 
Parliament, iv. 57; on Ministers, 98; 
to demolish Paris, 804; will demit, 
808^ recalled, 430. 

Isolation, i. 83 ; the sum-total of wretch- 
edness, xii. 863. 

Israelitisn History, significance of, xiii. 
236; XV. 151. See Bible. 

Italian Libertv, v. 181; Italy extinguish- 
ing ito Protestantism, 818 ; Italian War, 
▼m. 198. 

Iturbide, **tbe Napoleon of liexico,** 
xvi. 905. 

Itzig of BeriiB, x. 408. 

I wan, v. 369; vi. 374; childhood of, 
vii. 876, 368; death, 368. 

Iwanowna. See Anne of Courland. 



JACOB, JEAN CLAUDE, eldest of 
men, iii. 831. 

Jacobea of Baden, ▼. 949. 

Jacobinism, spirit of, iv. 380. 

Jacobins, Society, germ of, iiu 103; 
Hall, described, and members, 308; 
Joamal, &c. of, 309; daughters of, 
810, 384; at Nanci, suppressed, 373; 
Club increases, 384; and Mirabeau, 387, 
410; prospers, iy. 98; "Lords of the 
Articles,** 94; extinguishes Feuillaos, 
94; Hall enlarged, oescribed, 94; and 
Bfarseillese, 1^; and Lavergne, 167; 
meaaga to Dnmoorias, 816; mission- 



aries in Army, 935, 288; on King's 
trial, 836; on accusation of Kobes- 
pierre, 238: against Girondins, 239, 
240, 300; National Convention and, 
327, 376; Popular Tribunals of, 359; 
Couthon*s Question in, 390; {Mirges 
members. 898; to become dominant, 
416; locked out by Legendre, 423; 
begs back its keys, 430; decline of. 
440; mobbed, suspended, 440; huntea 
down, 444. 

Jacobis, the two, xiii. 47; xiv. 183. 

Jaflray, Provost, at Dunbar battle, xviii. 
132; at Edinburgh. 189, 190, 201; 
account of, 800; a Quaker, &c., 2U1; 
in LiUle Parliament, 299. 

Jagemdorf, Duchy of, v. 192, 814, 834, 
844, 876, 892; vi. 484; country, vii. 
893, 398. 

Jahnus, Colonel, death of, viii. 368. 

Jal^, Camp of, iii. 289; Royalists at, 
iv. 86; destroyed, 86. 

Jamaica Committee, the, xyi. 431 ; Island 
of, taken, xix. 22. 

James, Colonel John, Governor of 
Worcester, after the Battle, xviii. 
855 n. 

James I., xvi. 331, 834; visits Hinchin- 
brook, xvii. 35; a theologian, 37; his 
fallin^-off, 39; returns to Scotland, 
48; his miscalculations, 49; dies, 50; 
his bad reign, v. 861, 269, 270. 

James Sobieski of Poland, v. 396. 

James VI., Beaa*s dedication to, xii. 403; 
Icon of. 404. 

Jandun, Duhan de. See Duhan. 

Jaromierx (Jaromirz), vi. 484; viii. 486; 
Friedrich Wilbelm at, vii. 113; D*Ar- 
get saves Valori from the Pandours at, 
viii. 486. 

Jarriges, M., a Prussian judge, ix. 125, 
138. 161. 

Jaocourt, Cher., and Liberty, iv. 58. 

Jauernik, viii. 146. 

Jay, Dame le, bookseller, iii. 304. 

Jean Paul, v. 88. 

Jeanne d*Arc, chsracter of, xx. 158. 

Jedburgh. See Geddsrd. 

Jeets, General, at Breslan, vii. 330; 
cannot take Namslau, 333, 835; suc- 
ceeds at last, 338; siege of Brieg, 338, 
459. 

Jefferson, Brick, answer to, xlL 337. 

Jeffrey, bookseller, ix. 84 n. 

Jemappes, battle of, iv. 835. 

Jena University, viii. 96, 97. 

Jenkins, Captain Robert, scandalous 
treatment of, by the Spaniards, vi. 
323; his " Ear * re-emerges, and pro- 
duces effects, vii. 103, 187, 847, 250, 
438, 436, 476; ix.68, 70, 850; Jenkins- 
Ear Controyersy at last settled, xi 
177. 
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.Tenner, Robert, M.P.. notice of, xvii. 
383 ; Cromweirs leUer to, 383. 

Jenuing, Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, xii. 382. 

Jenny Geddes's stool, flight of, xvi. 168, 

Jephson, Governor of Bandon, xvii. 498. 

Jerome's, St, method ot Scripture com- 
mentaiy, v. 40. 

Jericho, one's, apt to fall, viii. 166. 

Jesuit practices m England, xviii. 410. 

Jesuit stabs Henry fv., xvii. 44. See 
Papist. 

Jesuitism and Dame Dubarry, iii. 17; 
sick unto death, xv. 118: xvi. 225; 
character and influence oi, xii. 360- 
400: age and gospel of, 360; its stu- 
pendous achievements, 371; hovr the 
computation quite broke down, 871; 
" vivaciousness " of, 372 ; the Jesuit 
ioul nestled amongst us, 375; neces- 
sitv of putting it away, 379; in the 
Fine Arts, 384, 392; celebnted '* vir- 
tues," 894. 

Jesuits, their skill and zeal, xv. 93; 
Georget, 242; priests, v. 249, 256, 261, 
S;67, 269, 399; vi. 11; vii. 50; busy 
in Glatz, x. 444; fanaticism in Poland, 
242. 

Jesus of Nazareth our divinest S^nnbol, 
t. 170, 173; the most indubitable of 
facts, xii. 896. See Crucify. 

Jew debts and creditors, xii. 59, 91, 93; 
Benedict and the tooth-forceps, 176. 

Jews endeavor to settle in England, xix. 
37,38. 

J. K. S., Author of a Life of Brovm, 
cited, vii. 404 n.; ix. 475 n. 

Joachim Ernst, Markgraf, v. 268. 

Joachim Friedrich, Eighth Kurfiirst, v. 
229, 238; fairlv gets hold of Preussen, 
245; death. 2i6. 

Joachim I., Kur-Brandenburg, v. 182, 
184, 197; his character, 219; his Prot- 
estant Wife, 220; death-bed, 223. 

Joachim II., Sixth Kurfiirat, v. 224; 
abhorrence of chicanerv, 228; accident 
to his poor Wife in the ^hloss of Grim- 
nitz, ^0; sets co-infeftment in Preus- 
sen, 230; Heritage-Brotherhood with 
the Duke of Liegnltz, 280; stiff debates 
with King Ferdinand, 23!2; stanch to 
the great cause of Protestantism, 234 ; 
on mod terms with Ka-1 V., 236. 

Joachtmsthal, ix. 389. 

.loAchimsthal Gymnasium, v. 229, 238. 

Job, the Book of, i. 280. 

Jobst of Hahran, v. 135, 144, 147, 148, 
151. 

Joceltn of Brakelond, xii. 40; his Bos- 
wellian Note-book seven Centuries 
old, 41. 

Jockey. See Jokei. 



Johann II., Bniggraf of N&mberg, t. 
128, 142. 

Johann Friedrich the Blaffnanimous 
taken captive by Karl v., v. SS5, 
228,236; vi. 204; ix. 515; bis Wife, 
V. 241. 

Johann George, Elector of Saxony, v. 
274. 

Johann George of Jiigemdorf, t. 845 
276; vii.292i 

Johann George, Seventh Kurffirst, v. 
186, 240, 243; Gera Bond, 188; with 
Karl V. at the siege of Wittenberg, 
236; a pnident, thrifty, jnst^ninded 
Herr, 238, 

Johann, King of Bohemia, v. 132, 134; 
death on tlie field of Crecy, 188; ▼£]• 
291. 

Johann of Ciistrin. v. 235. 

Johann of Nepomuk, v. 144; vi. 430L 

Johann Sigismund, Ninth kurfUrst. t. 
245, 246; interest in the Cleve Heri- 
tage, 247; his claims disputed, 249; 
slaps young Pfalz-Neuburg's face, 259; 
gets possession of Prussia, 264. 

Johann the Alchemist, v. 176. 

Johanna Elizabeth, Wife of Duke of 
Wiirtemberg, vi. 248; steadily refiiMS 
an iniquitous divorce, 250. 

Johannes Cicero, Fourth Korfiint, t. 
181. 

Johannes of Valencia, v. 199. 

Johannes Parricida, v. 119. 

John of Ley den, of Bromwicham, xvi. 
423, 432. 

John Frederick the Magnanimona, xvi 
370, 873, 375, 380. 

John, King, xii. 45, 103. 

John Casimir, King of Poland, t. 284; 
gives up the Homage of Preussen, 281; 
abdicates, 285; foretells fate of Poland, 
vi. 444; xi. 238; his valedictory speech, 
239. 

John, St., Hospitallers of, v. 93; vi. 
336. 

John the Steadfast, Kur-Sachsen, v. 197; 
xvi. 369. 

Johnson, Colonel, shot, xvii. 45. 

Johnson, Samuel, his hypochondria, v. 7, 
44, 168, 832, 384; vi. 144; xvU. 50: bis 
preventive against bad biographies 
xiii. 3: his sound practical sen»e, 210; 
a small occurrence, xiv. 395; BoswelPs 
Life of, 401-470; his existence a reality 
which he transacted awake^ 427; pov- 
erty and sore obstruction, 428; boyish 
turn for royalty, 430; college mortift* 
cations and stnbbom pride, 431; bis 
brave-hearted Wife, 434; a literary 
career. 436; letter to Lord Chesterflekl, 
440; nis distracted era, and manful 
honesty, 442; his Parliamentary D»* 
bates, 449; tears of sacrvd triumph. 
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451; ft little circle ftroiuid the Wise 
mftn, 464; the cooMrvfttioii of whmt 
wu genume in Torviun, 457: a brave 
man, 458; a clear nater of Cant, 462; 
merciful, affectionate nature, 463; mar- 
ket-place at Uttoxeter, 464; politeness, 
466; ii. 440; prejudices, ix. 467; John- 
eon and Hume, 469; a visit to his 
bouse in.Gough Square. 450; his dif- 
ficulties, poverty, hypocnondrta, i. 400; 
rude selflelp, stands genuinely by the 
old formulas, 401; his noble uncon- 
scious sincerity, 402; twofold Gospel, 
of Prudence and hatred of Cant, 404: 
his Dictionary, 404; the brave old 
Samuel, 444: mentioned, xvi. 84, 438: 
cited, vi. 110 n. 

Johnston, Archibald, Lord Reffistrar of 
Scotland, account of, xvii. 197; xviii. 
222, 223; Cromwell's letter to, 224. 

Jokei, Fkench, described, iii. 49. 

Jomini, cited, ix. 450 n. 

Jomsbuig, celebrated vikings of, xix. 
411, 418, 481. 

Jones, Paul, equipped for America, iii. 
44; at Paris, account of, 299, 327; 
burial of, iv. 124. 

Jones, Colonel Michael, occupies Dublin, 
xvii. 276; routs Irish at Dungan Hill, 
876; Cromwell's letter to, 376; routs 
Ormond*s Army, 442; vote in favor 
of, 444, 488; dies, 501. 

Jones, Colonel John, regicide, xvii. 277. 

Jones, Colonel Philip, in Council of State, 
xviii. 885 n.; on Committee of King- 
ship, xix. 169. 

Jones, Inigo, taken at Basing, xvii. 231. 

Jones, Quartermaster Samuel, notice of, 
xvii. 815. 

Jonson*s, Ben, war-tuck, xvi. 335. 

Jonlan, Charles Etienne, vii. 30, 32, 123; 
go»ipy Letters to Friedrich, 336, 430; 
viii. 135: menticued also, vii. 155, 158, 
166, 259, 820, 404; viu. 44, 126, 292. 

Jordan, Ix. 26. 

Jordens, cited, xi. 12 n. 

Jore, bookseller, ix. 146. 

Joeeph I., Kaiser, vii. 293, 307. 

Joeeph II., Kaiser, birth, vii. 263; a 
thriving^ child, viii. 68; shown to the 
Hungarian Diet, 70; King of the Ro- 
mans, ix. 240. 241; xL 228; becomes 
Kaiser, 223 ; does honor to Schwerin*s 
memoiy, ix. 420: pays Friedrich a 
friendly visit at Neisse, xi. 268-273; 
receives return-visit at Neustadt, 
Prince de Ligne's account of, 279-289; 
informed that Friedrich is dying, and 
marches on Brandenbuig, 874; visitii 
Paris, and converses with D* Alembert, 
887, 888; thinks France a beautifully 
onitad country, 880 ; tries to get Bava- 
ria, 891, 392; bullies Kari Theodor, 



409; writes to King Friedrich, 410; 
at the head of his troops, 413: ingra* 
tiates himself with the Czarina, and 
hopes to have a clear staxe for his am- 
bition, 451, 452; a grandly attempting 
man, who could succeed in notning, 
481, 492 : mentioned abo, 32L 361, 
483. 

Jotuns, i. 250. 

Jounneau, Deputy, in danger in Septem* 
her, iv. 192. 

Jourdan, (xeneral, repels Austria, iv. 
382. 

Jourdan, Coupe-tfite, at Versailles, iii. 
255, 272; leader of Avienoa Brigands, 
iv. 64; costume of, 64; supreme in 
Avignon, 67; massacre by, 68; flight 
of (cities of the South), 68; guillotined, 
860. 

Jourgniac. See St M^ard. 

Journals (see Paris); placard, iii. 305, 
381. 

Joyce, Comet, carries off the King, xvii. 
268; Lieutenant-Colonel, imprisoned, 
xviii. 890. 

Julich, ▼. 242, 247, 282; sieg^ of, 255; 
a carpenter of, kidnapped, vi. 13. See 
Cleve. 

Jillich and Berg. See Bei^-JOlich. 

JuUen, Sieur Jean, ^illotined, iv. 176« 

Juliers, siege of, xvi. 337. 

June Twentieth (1792), iv. 107-112. 

Junius, xi. 96 n. 

Justice, bed of, iii. 81; the basis of all 
things, xii. 11, 20, 108, 160; what it 
is, 15, 207; a just judge, 94; venerable 
wigged-justice began in wild-justice. 
129; strong, 185, 2fr9; (3od's Justice 
alone the one indispensable things ii. 
39a, 327; unspeakably difficult of at- 
tainment, xii. 341; voice of, to a re- 
pentant sinner, 369; pig-justice, 882; 
love of, V. 329 ; vi. 30, 322 ,* persistence 
in, V. 380, 404; vi. 375. See Pftich- 
ments. 



ITABALE UND LIEBE, Schiller's, 
^ a domestic tragedy of high merit, 
XX. o6. 

Kadiiah, the good, llahomet*s first Wife, 
i. 284, 288. 

Kahlbuto, Colonel, at Tetschen, viii. 849. 

Kainardschi, Peace of, xii. 305 n. 

Kaisers, the early, v. 58, 71; three futile 
Kaisers, 105; a new Kaiser, 108; a con- 
tested election, 116; seven Non-Haps- 
burg Kaisers, 157. 

Kaiserwahl, vi:. 451. 

Kalkreutb, Adjutant, x. 829; in battle of 
Freybeig, xi. 164, 165. 

Kalkstein, Baron von, kidnapped at 
Warsaw, v. 294, 376. 
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Kalkstein, Lieatenant-Colonel, v. 3A9, 

375. 
Ralkstflin, General, yii. 396, 398, 400, 

468 n. 
Kaltenborn's, Major, account of King 

Frtedrich'ft RevieWB, xi. 370. 371. 
Kamecke, Frau von, v. 311 ; letter from 

the King to, vi. 274; defends Wilhel- 

mina from her Father's violence, S80, 

S81. 
Kamenz, Abbey of, vii. 377. 
Kamken. See Kamecke. 
Kannegiesser, vi. 116, 117, 129, 139. 
Kant, xi. 445; his Philosophy, xx. 108; 

Goethe's opinion of, 304; xiii. 72; xiv. 

26; Schiller's opinion of, 190; two 

things that strike one dumb, xvi. 446, 

44o. 

Kanzler von Ludwig, vi. 356; vii. 818; 
Silesian Manifesto, 467. 

Kapp, cited, v. 213 n. 

Kappel saves Friedrich from betrayal to 
the Austriaas, xi. 76-^. 

Karl Albert, Koi^Baiem, vii. 266, 367, 
439; protests against Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, 444; treaty with Belleisle for 
Kaisership, 463; elected, 466, 461; 
viii. 112: Unertl's ni*gent appeal, vii. 
461; publio declaration, nil. 86; enters 
Line. 65; dreams of sovereignty, 72, 
94, 101; across to Mannheim, 103; at 
the topgallant of his hopes, 113; his 
strangely chequered career, 113, 116: 
Kaiser &arl Vil., 117; coronation ana 
illness, 118; series of disasten, 183; 
terror on Friedrich*s making peace ibr 
himself, 184 ; D'Uareourt's fuUle rein- 
forcements, 191; ** Kaiser and Noth- 
ing,*' 907; returns to Munchen, 213, 
232 ( takes Broglio in hand, and flings 
down his Patent, 233 ; hurries back to 
Frankfurt, 237; Conferences at Hanau, 
262 ; becomes tragical to think of, 260 ; 
<< Kaiser, as you call him,*' 271; gets 
back to Munchen, 365, 396 ; death, 403, 
404 : mentioned also, xi. 230. 

Karl Alexander, Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
viii. 124. 

Karl August Christian of 2weibriick, 
Heir of Bavaria, xi. 396, 399 ; glad to 
resist Austrian encroachmenta, 402, 
486, 487. 

Karl, Duke of Branswick, vi. 878; vii. 
14, 97. 

Karl, Duke of Coarland, xi. 228. 

Karl Edsard of Ost-Friesland, \iti. 327. 

Karl Eugcn, Prince, of Wiirtembei^;, 
boyish gallantries, viii. 124; Schil- 
ler's Dtixe, 127; parting letter from 
Friedrich, 871. See WiirtemberBr. 

Karl, Grand-Maater of the Knights of 
St. John, vi. 336. 

Karl Gnstaf of Sweden, ▼. 160; war with 



Poland, 283; dream of a new Goth 
Empire, death, 286. 

Karl Gustav III. becomes King of Swe- 
den, xi. 338 ; triea to muazle his mon- 
ster of a Senate, and geto killed, 841. 

Karl IV., Kalaer, V. 181, 186, 186, 157, 
292, 438; buys Brandenburg, 292, 9M. 

Karl v.. Kaiser, v. 191, 195, 207, 210, 214. 
282, 242; vi. 286; at the siege of Metz, 
v. 211; vi. 286; his Sister married to 
Christian II. of Denmark, v. 280; tri- 
umph at Muhlberg, 226; vi. 9M; bis 
haughty ways, v. 226; reverses and 
abdication, 228; at siege of Wlttan- 
beiv, 236 

Karl VI., Kaiser, v. 24, 808, 441, 451; vi 
425; his feebly virulent quaml with 
the Queen of Snain, v. 406; a fearful 
affair, though a ludicnMis one, 407, 444, 
452, 466; VI. 99 1 conveits and marries 
a Protestant Princess, v. 444; vi. 869; 
his Pragmatic Sanction in favor of 
Maria Theresa, v. 447; vi. 100, 264. 
382; his Ostend East-India Company, 
V. 461; Congress of Cambrai. 41^; 
Treaty of Vienna, 469; vi. 325; sends 
Seckeudorf to Berlin to snare Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, 19, 101; bribes Qnia- 
kow, 21; hifffa-eniffinff contempt for 
Friedrich Wilhelm, S2; a treacoeroos 
bargain, 28, 116; Congress of Soiseons, 
99; susoends the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg, 119; a visit from Friedrich Wil- 
helm, 421; dreadful donbta about the 
ceremonial, 421, 424; unceremonial 
meetings, 430; what Friedrich thought 
of his Father's visit, 482; attempt to 
resuscitate the Doable-Marriage, 48C, 
449 ; interferes in the Polish Kleetion, 
461 ; atta/:ked by the French, 468; ap- 

Slies to the Reich for help, 474; high 
emands on Friedrich Wilhelm, vii. 9; 
second Rhine Campaign. 0; the dam- 
flpea he had to pay, 16; fallen out with 
Friedrich Wilhelm, 18; declarsa war 
against the Turks, 83; diaastnaa le- 
sulu, 100; shameful Peace, 186; a 
Kaiser much beggared and disgraoad, 
127; his orthodoxy, 306: tries to set- 
tle the Herstal Affair, 248; will not 
declare ibr England against France, 
249; news of his death rsaches Beriin, 
269; particulars of his last lUncse, 960; 
angry controversy with Kari Albert, 
viii. 116. 

Kari VII., Kaiser, t. 128^ IM. See 
Kari Albert 

Karl, Margraf, at soalade of Glogaa, vii. 
391; wounded at MoUwitx, 417; viii. 
351; in Sileaia, 426, 446; a briUiant 
passage of aims, 448; refiiaea Broglio 
admission to the Saxon Camp, Ix. 884; 
to guard Silesia, x. 116 ; at Grftnai^ 
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148 1 marching towards DauD, 144; 
meots the King at GroMenhayn, 145; 
in battle of Uochkirch, 15S, 160. 

Karl Peter Ulrich, afterwanls Czar Peter 
lU^Tiii. 305. 

Karl Philip, Kiir-Pfalz, v. 396; vii. 85; 
xi. 891 ; rans off with James Sobieski's 
Bride, t. 397: becomes Pfalz-Xeubei^, 
3971 tribolations of Heidelberg Prot- 
estants, 308; Friedrich Wilhelm^s visit, 
vi. 254, 262; his Mistreis, 342. 

Ivarl, Prince, viii. 100; takes command 
•f the Austrian ArroV, 102, 132, 137; 
advances towards Chnidin, 149; at 
Chotusifiz, 155, 160; chases Brofflio, 
195; besieges Frag, 197, 223; off to 
meet Maimbois, 2M); at Braunau, 225, 
288; Dcggendorf, 235; visits Georjge II. 
at Hanau, 267; projected invasion of 
Alsace, 273 ; mamage, 275 ; Rhine Cam- 
paign, 333; the acme of his life, 337, 
841 ; distracted books about him, 336 n. ; 
hastens to relief of Prag, 854 ; recrosses 
the Rhine, 360; follows Friedrich into 
Bohamia, 366: having pushed his eno- 
my over the Elbe, wisheis to close the 
campaign, 875; his Wife's sad death, 
389; marches against Friedrich in 
Silesia, 426, 446, 451; very capable of 
certainty, and also of doubt, the wrong 
way, 451: Hohenfriedberg, 459, 463, 
466; will have to gu, 466; beats retreat, 
467; skill in choosing camps and posi- 
tions, 460; at Koiiigsgriitz, 470; urged 
to try another battle, 484: advances 
towards Friedrich, 491; battle of Sohr, 
493-498; tumultuous retreat, 496; falls 
back to KonigMgriitz, 497 ; on march to 
Brandenburg, 503, 504; quite unaware 
that Friedrich has got ready for him, 
506, 510; after Hennersdorf, tumbles 
home double-quick, 514; hastens to 
join Rutowski, 519; arrives at Dres- 
den, but does nothing, ix. 13; van- 
ishes into Bohemia, 15 ; takes command 
in defence of Pratf, 301, 394, 395, 403 ; 
attack of snasm, 410 ; frantic efforts to 
prevent defeat, 413; will not surrender, 
445; not very broad awake, 468; fol- 
lows the Prince of Prussia, 484 ; bums 
Zittau to ashes, 487; sends Xadasti to 
attack Winterfekl, 499; follows Bevem 
into Silesia, x. 36 ; battle of Breslau. 
88; Breslau capitulates, 40; Council of 
War, will go out to meet Friedrich, 
and finish him, 47; puffed up with 
hi^ thoughts, 49; battle of Leuthen, 
Pnnee Karl and Austria fallen from 
thair high hopes in one day, 50-63, 69; 
felievedfrom nis military empbyments, 
70 ; withdraws to his government of the 
Ketharlanda, 70; his death, xi. 464, 
4A5. 



Karl, Theodor, baigains with Austria 
to give up nis succession to Bavaria, 
xi. 391; a poor, idle, egotistic crea- 
ture, 395; legally install^ 898; si^ns 
the Austrian bargain, 399; remains 
dead to the matter, 399, 400, 452, 487. 

Karl XII. of Sweden, xi. 381, 332; bow 
he first took arms, x. 106. Sae Charles 
XII. 

Kari XIII., xi. 341 n. 

Karolv, General, viii. 424. 

Kancb, Frau, the Berlin literary prodigy, 
xi. 426, 427 n. 

Kasebier, a celebrated Prussian thief, ix. 
446. 

Katholische KircUe. ix. 172. 

Katsbach, the, vi. 423. 

Katsch, vi. 65. 

Katte, Lieutenant, vi. 76, 145; a dan- 

ferous companion for Friedrich, 149, 
11, 226; Wilhelmina^s Miniature, 227; 
Friedrich*s projected flight, 229, 241, 
245; news of his Arrest, 272; sends 
Writing-desk and money to the Queen, 
273; arrested, 274; the King's ungov- 
emable rage, 279, 281 ; Katte and the 
Crown-Prince to be tried by Court- 
Martial, 290; Katte^s Iron doom, 295; 
piously prei>ares himself to die, 296; 
last woras with the Prince, and death, 
298. 

Katte, Lieutenant-Oeneral von, vi. 495; 
vii. 17, 165, 181, 395. 

Katte, Minister, x. 231. 

Katte, Rittroeister von, vi. 238, 941. 

Katzenellenbogen, vi. 266. 

KaUler, Colonel, viii. 492: at Hennen- 
dorf, 512. 

Kaufbeurdn, vi. 407. 

Kaufungcn, Knnz von. xvi. 357, 387; 
exasperations with Klfctor Frederick, 
358; steaU his two Sons, 361; be- 
headed, 364. 

Kannitz, Prince, denounces Jacobins, iv. 
94. 

Kannita-Rietberg, Count von, ix. 67: 
gTeatest of diplomatists, 71, 72, 286, 
288: Smelfnngus> estimate of him, 
242, 243; arrsn^t Klinggrafs audi- 
ence with the Empress, 312 ; de- 
spatched to Prince Kari at Zittau, 498 ; 
snubs Lord Bute, xi. 146 ; at interview 
of the Kai!«er with Friedrich, 268, 289; 
discusses with Friedrich the Rus^isn- 
Turk war, 295-299 : hard-mouthed 
negotiations on the rolish Question, 
304-306; indignant letter from Maria 
Theresa, 309; intrigues and bargains 
to get Bavaria, 391, 39.1-395, 406; 
tries to mollify Friedrich. 4(t8, 409; 
his fine schemes all spoiled, 488 : men- 
tioned also. X. 76, iH 398; xi. 268, 
299, 321, 451. 
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KauBler, dtod, v. 289 n.; vii. 414 n. ; 
ix. 460 n. : x. 5S9 n. 

Kayserlingi^ussuui AmlMusador mt War- 
saw, zi. 899. 

Keats's weak-eyed sensibility, xiii. 
274. 

Kehl, vi. 468. 

Keinton fight. See Battle, EdgehiU. 

Keith, Eausellency Robert, at Vienna, 
ix. 240, 289; at Petersburg, entertains 
Czar Peter, xi. 119. 

*veith. Excellency Sir Robert Murray 

Son of the foregoing), cited, x. 167 n. ; 
inister at Dresden, &c., xi. 862; 
rescnet Queen Bfatilda from a Dan- 
ish prison, 869 ; visits Lord Marischal, 

SUM 9ttn 

oOO, a07. 

Keith, Feldmarschall, in the Russian 
service, at the siege of Oczakow, vii. 
82; at Stockholm, 872; takes service 
with Friedrich, ix. 68; much esteemed 
by hini, 173; on march into Saxony, 
820; interviews with her Polish Maj- 
esty, 822; marches to Aussi^, to meet 
the Austrians, 831, 887; joined by 
Friedrich, 389; before Prag, 898, 418, 
424. 448, 444; skilful retnat, 467; 
with the King at Bomstadt, 495; 
mareh to Erfurt. 605; Roesbach, x. 
3, 4, 7; to march hito Bohemia. 87; 
with Rriedrich at the siege of 01- 
miitz, 94, 97, 98, 109; retreat to Ko- 
njgsgratz, 110; prompt enough with his 
stroke, when wanted, 110; Breslan 
116; experience of Russian soldiering, 
123; joins Ziethen in Saxony, 1^; 
expostulates with Friedrich at Hoch- 
kirch, 161; has command of right 
wing, 151; death, 169; honorable sol- 
dierVburial, " a noble legacy," mon- 
uments to his memory, 166, 167; his 
ancestrv, 402. 

Keith, Lieutenant, vi. 76,211; sUtloned 
at Wesel, 149, 211; a party to Fried- 
rich's projected flight, 242; news of ito 
diwoverv bv the King, 269; escapes, 
271, 276"; safe in England, 277; sen- 
tence, 296 : returns to Prussiv^ vii. 
164; receives a present from Fried- 
rich, ix. 103; in the Konig-Manpertuis 
controversy, 209. 210. 

Ketthf Page (brother of the above), vi. 
244, 246 ; will get horses for Friedrich, 
258; attempted flight at Steinfnrth, 
261; confesses all to the King, 263; 
packed Into the Fusilier Regiment, 2f77 : 
mentioned, vii. 166. 

Kellermann at Valmy, iv. 208. 

Kelly, 0\ with Daun at Burkersdorf, 
xi. 142, 148. 

Kelsey, Major, at Langford House, xvii. 
282: becomes Colonel, a Major-General, 
xix. 19 n. 



Kemble, Fanny, Steiiing*i admimtSon 

for, ii. 47, 49. 
Kemeter, vii. 22. 
Kempis, Thomas k, xiv. 286. 
Kendal, Duchees of, v. 186, 480; vi. 62i 

186,294. 
Kennet, xix. 488 n. 
Kenning and can-ning, xvi. 126. 
Kenrick, Colonel, Cromwell's letter to, 

xvii. 802. 
Kent in insurrectton, xvii. 297; xviii. 

Kepler, ii. 818; v. 262; viii. 66; his tne 
love of wisdom, xiii. 410. 

Keppel, in the attack on Gooflans's fleet, 
X. 871. 

Ker, Colonel Gilbert, interview with, 
xviii. 118; at Glasgow, 166; in Scots 
Army, 171: Remonstrance by, 174- 
178, 179, 182, 188 ; his foicet nmtwl, 
180. 

Ker, Earl Somerset. See Overbanr. 

Ker, Sir Andrew, notice of, xvii. 868. 

Ker of Kersland, v. 429 n. 

Kestlitz, fiaron von, deputation from 
Grttnberg, vii. 296. 

Kettenbeil, Herr, ix. 90, 91. 

Kettlers, the, vi. 869. 

Kevseriing, vi. 461; vii. 80, 66, 124, 166, 
S^602; ix. 26. 

Khan, Thamas Konli, ix. 102. 

KhevenhtiUer, General, fortifies Vienna, 
viii. 66, 72 ; collects an Army, 87 ; 
sweeps S^gur back, 108; takes Una, 
111 ; master of nearly all Bavaria, 
191; visits King George at Hanaa, 
267 : mentioned also, ix. 888. 

Kielmannsegge, Graf von, vii. 96. 

Kilkenny Uken, xvii. 88-48, 47, 48; 
Irish at, 38; Cats, xii. 248. 

Killing no murder, xix. 118 n. 

Kimber, Rev., on Cromwell, xvii. 19. 

Kimbolton, Lord, with the Five Mem- 
bers, xviL 119. See Mandevil, Man- 
chester. 

King, our true, chosen for us in Heav- 
en, i. 188; primitive, iii. 11 ; divine 
right of, 11; Nature's, and their poor 
dog-hutch kingdoms, xv. 429; a tme 
man mtut tend to be King of his own 
world, xvi. 247; and sUves, 58; a 
summary of all the various fiovres 
of heroism, i. 416; hidispensabls in 
all movements of men, 447; the tme 
and the sham, xii. 82, ML 218; the 
ablest man the virtual King, 216; 
again he a King, 240; the proper 
name of all Kings, Minister, Servant, 
249; everywhere, in sudden horror, 
c(m»cum» of being playactors, ii. 266; 
the true king ana oominander of men, 
290. 292, 809 ; not to be dispensed with 
anywhere, .162; xii. 287; true fonc 
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tioii of « King, ii. 887; xli. 312, 316; 
no King in ParliAment, S94, 296, 303; 
FurlUment an '* impossible King," 
805; witliont tho trappings, ▼. 3 ; 
iham kingship, 8; tiie troo King, 
827, 830; worth of, 885; an econo- 
mist King, 837; a oonstitntional Kin^, 
431; vi. 61; a working King, D; th. 
105; an absolute King, 46; a kingly 

grkt lost to the world, vi. 127 ; modem 
ings, vii. 144 ; cannot steer by count 
of votes, 148 ; cannot be amiable all 
round, 257; a George II. for King, 
viii. 88; unfortunate and ffoilty, 865 ; 
a bom ^Ing with his kinspaom to seek, 
ix. 436 1 'Kinics trae and false, xi. 187, 
188. See Able Blan, Wisest ACan, Pre- 
mier, Sovereignties, Original Man. 

Kingdom, a man's, i. 92. 

Kingship, decline of^ in France, ili. 12 ; 
and politeness, xvi. 437 ; Oliver Crom- 
weU% xix. 124, 128, 181, 141, 151, 
169, 170, 212; Committee on, 130, 138; 
be refuses it, 217. See Ho;ritky. 

Kingstotf^Jonirrection at, xvii. 320. 

Kingston, Dochess of, xi. 276, 279. 

King Street, Cromwell lives in, xvii. 

Kintore, Btrldom of, x. 402. 

Kirkcatoy of Grange, xix. 436. 

Kirkcudbright. Lord, invites Cromwell 
to Edlnbargfa, xvii. 837. 

Kirkmaii,./ames, the Irish Giant, vi. 6, 8; 
viLlft 

Kladrap, vi. 426; viii. 375. 

Klapioth, Medicinal-Assesflor, ix. 100. 

Klausioi, Amtsrath, xi. 528. 

Kleefeld, General, attacks Torgau, xi. 
288,804. 

Kiein, cited, ix. 125 n. 

Klein-Sehnellendorf, secret treaty at, 
viiL 7^. 

KIsiat, Gaatnl, vii. 883, 335; summoned 
from Pommera. x. 272. 

Kleist, Colonel, ot the Green Hussars, x. 
908, 276: at Aussig, 348; with Hulsen 
on the Diirrenberg, 482 ; pounces on 
the Dnke of Wttrtemberg, 506; with 
FUedrich at Torgau, 514, 515, 517 ; 
with Prince Henri, xi. 52, 103; tries 
to relieve Colbenr, 84; at Freyberg, 
166; attacks the Bohemian magazines, 
167; seizes Ntirembeig, 167; paid off 
at cjoee of the war, 172. 

Kleist*s, ICaior, tritfic late at Kuners- 
dorf, X. 270: death and soldier's fun- 
eral at Frankfurt, 271. 

KleifLvon, Engmeer-Lieutenant, xi. 155; 
at POrtsen, 522. 

Klingemann, Dr. AngnsL the most In- 
diaptttable of olaywrigfaU, xiii. 864; 
hia Aktmter^ 865; Famtt. and his melo- 
dramatic contract with the Devil, 367. 



Klinggri&f, vi. 356; at Conferences of 
Hanau, viii. 263; ix. 310; audience 
with the Empress of Austria, 813 ; 
farther question from Friedrich, 314, 
815. 

Klootz, Anacharsis, xi. 456. 

Klopstock, xiii. 46; xiv. 124; his Alia- 
gory of The Two Mutet, 335; natn* 
ralizcd, iv. 160. 

Kloss, cited, v. 70 n. 

Kloeter-Kampen, Fight of, x. 588-536. 

Kloster>Zeven, Convention of. ix 508. 
509 ; renounced by £ngland ana 
Hanover^ 546. 

Knaves, given a world of, what must 
come 01 it, xiv. 382. 

Knesebeck, cited, x. 92 n., 455 n. ; xi. 620. 

Knight, Charles, xi. 362 n; xii.448. 

Knoblesdorf, vi. 487; vii. 80, 123; ix. 
37. 

Koobloch, General, at Erfurt, x. 195; 
attacking the Austrian macnzines, 202; 
drives mt Croats out of Bamberg, 
203; tries to relieve Colbeig, xi. 84. 

Knock, Fort of, viii. 833. 

Know thyself, and what thou canst work 
at, i. 125; xU. 190; xv. 154. 

Knox, John, and the Virgin, iii. 373; 
one of the traest of the true. xv. 420; 
Wilkie's picture of, a wortnless fail' 
ore, xvi. 351; author of the Puritan 
revolution, 396 ; his influence on Scot- 
land, 387; i. 369: beautiful Scotch 
humor in him, xvi. 417; the bravest 
of Scotchmen, i. 370; his unassuming 
career, is sent to the French Galleys, 
871 ; his colloquies with Queen Mary, 
373 ; vein of drollery, a brother to 
high and to low, his death, 375; Beza*8 
Icon of, and inane article on, xli. 409; 
illustrative pieces from writings and 
actions of, 4^; called to ministry, 432: 
in French Galleys, 433, 434; royal 
chaplain in England, 436 ; marries 
Margery Bowes, 437; Hittoty of tJU 
Reformationy 443. 

Knox, Miss, portrait in possesaion of, 
xii. 420. 

Knut, V. 62 n. 

Knyphausen, Baron von, vi. 98, 186, 
164, 187, 193, 286; ix. 287, 296; x. 84. 

Knyphausen, Madame, ix. 103. 

Kny^'ett, Thomas, taken at Lowestofl, 
xvii. 134; Cromwell's letter to him, 
238. 

Koch, vi. 356: cited, ix. 383 n. 

Kohler, cited, v. 57 n., 59 n., 73 n.,' 
101 n., 120, 172 n.; vii. 380 n.; x. 
409 n. 

RoHn Battle, vi. 427; ix. 447-463. 

Kolitz, vii. 84. 

Kolias, Captain, at siege of DrcMivn, x 
2y7, 290, 301, .311. 
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K(iln, ClemMit Auguit, Kaifiint of, vi. 
»(9, 361 ; famed old Oi^ of, 270. 

Koln, Elector of, and his troops, viii. 
873. 

Koniff, dispute between Madame du 
Chatelet and, vii. 213 ; visits Mau- 
pertuis about his ''Law of Thrift,** is 
not handsomely received, ix. 117-121 ; 
publishes his strictures, 903, 201; cor- 
respondence with Maupertois, 117 ; 
summoned by the Berlin Academy, 
207, 208 ; resigns his membeTshipj211 ; 
appeals to the public, 211: cited, wb n. 

Ronigsberg, v. 52, 96, 201, 289; Uni- 
versity of, 208; Btiranneuter of, seized 
in open Hall, 293; StanisUua at, vii. 
13j nomaging at, 181. 

Koni^seck, Graf von, vi. 471; with 
Pnnce Karl, viii. 137; at Chotusitz, 
159; at Dresden. 415; in the Nether- 
lands, 431: at Fontenoy, 432: ordered 
to Prag, IX. 389, 391; defeated at 
Beichenberg. 392, 393. 

Ronigsmark tragedy, the, v. 29. 

K(inig8mark, Aurora von^ viii. 95. 

Konopischt, Camp of, viii. 369. 

Rbppen, Lieutenant, v. 362. 

Koran, the, i. 294. 

Korbach, Fi^ht of, x. 452, 453. 

Korbitz. Action of, x. 311. 

Korf, General, introduces Hordt to the 
Russian Court, xi. 118, 122: great 
ejcpectations of the new reign. 121. 

Korff, Baroneflsde, in flight to Varennes, 
iv. 12; is Dame de Tourzel, 16. 

Rosel, vii. 425: cited, 473 n. 

Rdelin, Town in Pommem, vii. 181. 

Rotzebne, August von, a warning to all 
playwrights, xiii. 356; xiv. 334, 838; 
XV. 412. 

Kreutzen, Colonel, at Lidge, vii. 234. 

Kriele, Johann Ludwig, on Kunersdorf, 
X. 246, 254, 267, 271 : cited, 244 n. 

Krocher, Colonel, vi. 231. 

Krockow, commander of Prussian van- 
guard at Domstadtl, X. 107; recom- 
mends the French Excise-system to 
Friedrich, xi. 206. 

Krusemark, Colonel, xi. 77, 81. 

Kunersdorf, vi. 346; battle of, x. 349- 
271; description of the country, 251- 
254. 

Kunz von Kauffungen, v. 178 ; vi. 333. 

Ruppisch, cess-collector, xi. 439. 

Rur-Baiem, the young, viii. 404, 419, 
422. 

Kurfiirsts and their function, y. 77; the 
Twelve Hohenzollerns, 308. 

Kurisees, Irish, ^ abroad, xvii. 56; in 
Piedmont, xviii. 491. 

Rur-R5ln dances with Wilhelmina at 
Frankfurt, viu. 120. 

Rur-Mainz, liii. 241, 271. 



Kur-Pfalz, vii.45]. Sea PhiUp. 

Kur-Sachaen protests against ragmatk 
Sanction, viii. 446 ; helps Bellaisle, 462 ; 
** King of Moravia.** 461; Copartnafy 
with France and Bavaria, viiL 67, 93, 
94, 105; green diamond, 137; resent- 
ment agunst Friedrich, 139 : men- 
tioned also, vii. 374, 380, 385, 441. 
See August III. of Poland. 

Kurt, vi. 286. See Schwerin. 

Kflster, army chaplain, xi. 21, 73, 77 a.* 
cited, vii. 166 n.; xi. 20 n. 

Kutzen, cited, ix. 450 n. 

Kyau, General, takes Beyem*s command, 
and retires towards Glogao, x. 39; 
superseded by Zietben, 48. 

T ABOR, sacredness of, i. 173; and free 

-^ effort, xiv. 370 ; infinite signifi- 
cance of, XV. 164 ; true organisation of, 
xvi. 301 ; only the Noble labor wUUn^y 
with their wnole strength, 303; to be 
king of this earth, xii. 16o; organiza- 
Uon of, 190, 202, 247 ; ii. 293; peran- 
nial nobleness and sacredness in, xlL 
190. See Industry, Work, Working 
Classes, Chivalry. 

Lacretelle, cited, v. 436 n. 

Lacroix. of Mountain, iv. 69. 

iMcyt Marshal, vi. 463; vii. 10, 804; com- 
mands the Russian Army, 878; at 
Riga. 387: mentioned al8o,*^ix. 63. 

Lacy, Junior, vii. 804; at Hochk'rcb, x. 
158; Relth*s chief-mourner, 166: mes- 
sage to Soltikof, 283; urges I>aun, 
349 ; with Dann in Saxony, 418, 
421, 424; follows Friedrich*s inarch for 
Silesia, 429; vanishes from Lichtenberg 
at Friedrich*s approach, 480; skirmish 
of horse at Guaau, 433: hastily quits 
Gbdau, 485; arrives in I>re8den, 485; 
leaves Dresden to its fate, 488: with 
Daun attends Friedrich* s marcb into 
Silesia, 463-466; at batUe of Liegnitz, 
469,471, 476: joins with the Russian* 
to seize Berlin, 491; flies into opeu 
rage at Tottleben*s terms of capitula- 
tion, 494 ; for three days the evil geniu* 
of Berlin, 495; off quicker than he 
came, at Friedrich*s approach, 498; 
with Daun In battle of Torgau. 516, 
524, 526; in retreat, 687; defeated at 
Reichenbach, xi. 160; in the Bavarian 
War, 413, 414: mentioned also, 369, 
270, 280, 385, 464. 

Ladies taken at Naseby, xvil. 807; at 
Basing House, 389. 

Lafarge, President of Jacobins, Madame 
Lavergne and, iv. 167. 

Lafavette, bust of, erected, iil. 46; against 
Calonne, 72; demands by, In Notable, 
78; Cromwell-Grandison, 142; Bastille 
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time, VIoe-t*r«8ideDt of NAttonal Aa- 
Mmbly, 179, 198 ; Qeneral of National 
Guara, 195; resigns and reacceptt. 2(K2; 
Scipio-Americanufl, 225; thaniced. re- 
warded, 234; French Guards and, 249; 
to Versailles, 250; at yersailles. Fifth 
October, 204; swear* the Guards, 274; 
Feuillant, 810; on abolition of Titles, 
829; at Chanip-de-Mani Federation, 
8^9, 842; at Ue Castries* riot, 899; 
character of, 893; in Day of Poniards, 
403; dimcult position of, 406; atKing's 
going to St Cloud. iT. 6; resiiinis and 
reaccepts, 7 ; at flight from TnCeries, 
14; after escape of &ing, 17; on Peti- 
tion for Dftpositjon, 44; mores for 
amnesty. 61; resits, 54; decline of, 
98; doubtful against Jacobins, 104, 
107, 119; fruitless joumev to Paris, 
114: to be accused? 138; iiies to Hol- 
lana, 164; prisoner in Olmttts, x. 96: 
mentioned also, xi. 479, 494. 

Laflotte, prison-plot informer, iv.400, 411. 

La Force. See Prison. 

Lais, Sienr, Jacobin, with Loais-Philippe, 
iii. 810. 

Laing, David, xii. 412, 438; Wwrh$ of 
Knox cited, 424. 

Laingy S., xix. 481 n.; translation of 
Snorro cited, 405. 

Laissez-faire, xri. 48; applied to horMs, 
58; has as good as done its part in 
many prorinces, 71, 116; when a rea^ 
Bonable cry, 78; xii. 178; general 
breakdown of, 180, 181. 

Lakenbeath eels, xii. 64. 

Laljy, Count, at Fontenoy, viii. 442; at 
Madras, x. 178; nearly the most un- 
fortunate and worst-used ** man of gen- 
las." 348, 844; death of, iU. 85. See 
Tollendal. 

Lamaism, Grand, i. 288. 

I^marche, guillotined. It. 855. 

I^marck's, Mirabeau sick at, iii. 413. 

Lamartine, M. de, at the Hotel-de-Ville, 
ii. 266. 

r^mlmlle, Prineess de, to England, ir. 
22; Intrigues for Royalists, 77, 98; at 
La Force, 170; massacred, 183. 

Lambert, General, described, xrii. 965; 
in the North, 318 ; at Edinburgh, 
368, 375, 378; at Pontefract, 398; Ma- 
jor-oeneral in Scots War, xviii. 102; 
skirmishes with the Scots, 106, 108; 
at Dunbar battle. 131, 138; routs Colo- 
Del Ker, 179. 180; at Glasgow, 226; 
routs General Browne at Inverkeith- 
ing, 283, 234; at Worcester battle, 
248; in the Highlands, 258 ; of Coun- 
cil of State, 885 n. ; in Cmmweirs First 
Parliament^ 399; a Bfajor-General of 
Counties, xlx. 19 n.; against title of 
King, 217; dismissed, 217. 



, 92; "Memoirs" bamed^ iv. 89; 
London, 170; M. de, in prison, 170, 



Lambert, M. de St., ix. 58, 76. 

Lambesc, Prince, attacks Bust-Procession 
(July, 1789), iii. 171, 172. 

Lameth, in Constituent Assembly, one of 
a trio, iii. 214; brothers, notice of^285; 
Jacobins, 808 ; Charles, duel with Dulie 
de Castries, 391 ; brothers become con- 
stitutional, iv. 41; Theodore, in First 
Parliament, 58. 

Lammermoor Hills described, xviii. 123; 
Scots Armv at, 124. 

Lamoignon, "Keeper of Seals, iii. 73, 89. 
96 ; dismissed, 110; efiigy burned, and 
death of, lU. 

Lamotte, Countess de, and Diamond 
Necklace, iii. 56; in the Salp^tri^re, 
68, 92; 
in 
186. 

Lamotte-Yalois, the Countess de, xv. 208 ; 
her pedigree, birth, character and 
career, 261-297. 

Lamourctte, Abb^ kiss of, iv. 62; guil- 
lotined, 860. 

Landlords, past and present, xii. 53; 
Land-^wnmg, 168; whom the Land 
belongs to, 170; the mission of a Land 
Aristocracy a tacrod one, 286, 271. 

I.And-owning, trade of, i. 97. 

Landshut, viii. 85; ProtesUnts of, 468. 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, joins Soots, 
xvii. 817; escapes, 383. 

Lange, vi. 42; Wolf's old enemy, vii. 
820. 

Lange, Major, killed at Hochkinh, z. 
158. 

Langabek, cited, xix. 437. 

Langensalsa, fight of, xi. 29-24. 

Langlev, Colchester Captain, xvii. 136. 

Langniddrr, Laird of, xii. 410, 426. 

Langport, battle of, xix. 826. 

Language, the Garment of Thought, i. 
56; dead vocables, 81. 

lAnjninais, Girondin, skirts torn, iv. 808; 
arrested, 810; recalled, 480. 

Lanteme, death by the, iii. 200, 901. 

Lap^ronse, voyage of, iii. 46. 

Laporto, Intendimt, giiillotined, iv. 163. 

Lar^ Uttle of, xix. 489-491. 

Larividre, Justi<XL imprisoned, iv. 116. 

Larochejaquelin m La Vend^, iv. 166; 
death of, 438. 

Lasource accuses Danton, iv. 907; presi- 
dent and Marat, 800; arrested, 310; 
condemned, his saying, 844. 

Latin, learning, v. 378. See Education. 

Latour, De, viii. 458, 460. 

Utonr, Father, chief Jesnit> ix. 88. 

Ijitour-Maubourg, notice of, iv. 39. 

Lattorf defends Rosel, x. 170. 

Laud, William, Archdeacon of Hunting- 
don, xvii. 39; finds no religion in Scot- 
land, 43; persecotiona by, 52; inclined 
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(o Popery, 64; Parliament intends to 
accuse, 6*6; acoompanicB Charles I. to 
Scotland, 72; roots out Feoffees, 78; 
is in the Tower, 107, 118; beheaded, 
256. 

l4iuderdale, Earl, taken at Worcester, 
xviii. 26S ; incident to, in London, 2&6; 
notice of, 256. 

I^auffeld, battle of, Ix. 41 n., 59. 

Laughem, lieutenant-Colonel, shot, 
zviu. 45. 

Langhem, Major-General, revolts, xviii. 
810; condemned to death, 414. 

laughter, significance of, i. 26 ; worth of 
true, xii. 147 ; xvi. 345. 

I^aunay, Marquis de. Governor of Bas^ 
tills, iii. loO; besieged, 183; unas- 
sisted, 184; to blow up Bastille, 189, 
190; massacred, 191. 

Launav, De, bead of the Excise depart- 
ment, XL 208, 210, 211, 506. 

Laurence, Mr. Samuel, xii. 451 n. 

Lausitz, V. 59, 61. 

Lautensack, Prussian Secretary, vii. 171. 

Lauterbuig, Lines of, viii. 886. 

l^vater and Cagliostro, xv. 198. 

Laveaux, Editor, vii. 159 n., 217: ix. 269, 
271 n.; xi. 211 n. 

Laveri^e, surrenders Lon^i, iv. 167. 

Lavoisier, chemist, guillotined, iv. 404. 

Law, martial, in Paris, iii. 295; iv. 46; 
Book of the, 60; gradual growth of, 
xii. 129; the Maker's laws, 222; re- 
form of, xviii. 275, 276, 283, 334; and 
Church, angry basilisks of, li. 433; in- 
justice decreed by a *Maw," xii. 364; 
omnipresence of, viii. 483; reform of, 
vii. 154; ix. 33, 34, 78-80. See 
Chancerv. 

T^w, the nnance-wixard, v. 865. 436. 

Lawrence, Colonel Henr^', of Council of 
State, xviii. 385 n. 

Laws and regulations of the Universe, 
how decipher the, ii. 276, 382; such 
laws do verily exist, silent, but in- 
flexibly sure, '447; not to be decided 
by our paltry *^ votings," 306; in the 
wav of abatement, of oblivion, neither 
gods nor men prevail, 355. See Uni- 
verse. 

Lawyers^ their influence on the Revela- 
tion, ill. 15; number of, in Tiers Etat, 
141 ; in Parliament First, iv. 56 ; su- 
preme stump-orators, xii. 852, 383. 

Lazare, Maison de St, plundered, iii. 
175. 

Lea Hamlet, described, xvii 152. 

Lebas, at Strasburg, iv. 378; arrested, 
420. 

Lebon, priest, in National Convention, 
iv. 202 ; at Arras, 366 ; guillotined, 
444. 

Lebrun, forger of assignats, iv. 82. 



LechapaUer, Deputy, and Insumction of 
Women, iii. 848. 

Lecointre, National Major, iii. 887, 856 ; 
will not duel, 239; active, 850; InFSnt 
Parliament, iv. 50. 

Lecouvreur, Adrienne. vL 82; vii* 806. 

Lecturers, ronning, described, xtiL 51, 
89. 

Lediard, cited, vi. 119 n. 

Lee, from America, at Berlin, xi. 383- 
386. 

Lefebvre. Mining Engineer, at siege of 
Schweidniti, xi. 1&, 151-156; writes 
to Formev of the meeting of Friedrich 
and Kaiser Joseph, 869-278; in a fit of 
excitement destroys himself, 278. 

Lefdvre, Abb^, distributes powder, iii. 
191 ; in procession, 195 ; is ncarl}* 
hanged, 815. 

Legendre, butcher, in danger, iv. 106; 
at Tuileries riot, 110; in National Con* 
vention, 802; against Oirondins, 808; 
for Danton, 89j ; locks out Jacobins^ 
423; in First of Prmirial. 447. 

Leg^, ex-exchequer, ix. 08, 478. 

Legislation. See Assemblr. 

Legislative interference, xii. 854. 

Lehmann, Dr., xi. 107 n. 

Lehunt, Colonel, commissioned, xvii. 
380. 

Lehwald, General, viiL 157; at HabeU 
schwert, 891; at Sohr, 49T; joins the 
Old Dessauer at Meissen, ix. 7; to de- 
fend the Baltic pait^T^, 474, 480, 
520; resignation, x. 79, 82; aaaisti in 
defending Berlin, 498. 

Leibnitz, v. 27; Leibnitsian ^'joftUka- 
tion of the ways of God," 88; sage 
Leibnitz a rather weak bat hugely in- 

Knious old gentleman, 89, 48, 489 ; 
tter, quoted by Kooig, ix. 804 : dted, 

V. 60 n. 
Leicester taken and ivtaken, xviii. 808, 

210. 
Leif Enicson, xlx. 454. 
Leipe, hamlet near Grotkao, vii. 403. 
Leipzig, vi. 831 ; Ttvaty of, ix. 879 ; 

under Prussian militaiy coxitribution, 

xi.27. 
Leith Citadel built by Gtomwell, xviii. 

260. 
Leland*s Itinerary, xvii 3L 
Leming-rat. the, xii. 318. 
Lemon, Mr., classifled Beoords, xvii 

409. 
Lenfant, Abb^, on Protestant daima, IIL 

93 ; massacred, iv. 185. 
Lenthall, Hon. William, Speaker, CrooK 

welPs letter* to, x%ai. 806, 816, 981. 

232, 888, 818, 888, 835, 867, 876, 976, 

438, 447, 458, 465, 467, 4M, 489, 495. 

500; xviU. 95, 44, 101, 134, 180, IM, 

814, 816, 838, 240, 841, 851, 868; xlx. 
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811, 399, 330, 341 ; ConfeRnoe at his 
houM, xviii 970-S78: ujueaUd, 293; 
ill Cronirell*8 Fint Parliament, 398, 
490; against Law Reform, 489; on 
Committee of KinnliiD, xix. 138, 147; 
one of Cromwell's lioroU, 236. 

Lentulus, General, vii. 376, 397, 401, 402; 
viii. 76; xi. 68, 86, 2n. 308, 368. 

Lentixlos, Lieut.-Colonel, Ix. 494; x. 328. 

I «ni. President of East Friesland, x. 88. 

L.eo X., the elegant Pagan Pope, i. 3&8; 
V. 183. 

Leon, Herr Ton, v. 408. 

Leopold, Archduke, at siege of JiUich, 
y.266. 

Leopold, Richard's, Duke of Austria, a 
man with some stuff in him, v. 90. 

Leopold, Kaiser, v. 60, 281, 291, 296, 441. 

Leopold of Anhalt-Dessau, xvi. 381; y. 
tt, 75, 127, 800, 317, 391 ; vi. 85, 48, 
419; a rugged practical man, of dread- 
ful impetuosity, v. 318, 321; Fox's 
Daughter, 318; kills a Cousin of hen, 
and marries her, 319; inventor of mod- 
em miliUry tactics, 320; vi. 814; Gen- 
eral Fieldmarshal of the Prussian Ar- 
mies, y. 321 ; at Blenheim, Bridge of 
Cassano. Lines of Turin. 391; vi. 244; 
at the Siege of Stralsund, v. 852; chal- 
lenges Gmmkow, vi. 16; leaves him 
and the Court in discust, 17 ; at King 
August's CampofRadewits. 207; takes 
ICon Castle, 271; favors Friedrich at 
CiUtrin, 291. 308, 385; assisU in his 
militaiy studies, 395; sends the King 
tall recruits, 419 ; the Rhine Campaign, 
475, 496; vii. 10; visits the Aench 
Camp, vi. 503; with the King at Bel- 
gard, vii. 116; at his death, 140; in- 
terview with King Friedrich, 144 ; re- 
proved by Friedrich, 279 ; private 
consultations, 372; congratulated on 
his Son's success, 393 ; takes Camp 
at GOttin, 394; at Brandenburg, viu. 
138 ; meets Friedrich at Chrudim, 
140; preferred before Schwerin, 142; 
neglect of orders, 145 ; sharp ban- 
tering of Walnve, 147: takes charge 
of the Silesian Army, 387; Friedrich's 
Impatience, 388; repels Silesian inva- 
sloQ, 889-892; home with thanks, 422; 
Just lost his wife, 422; his sick Daugh- 
ter, 422; takes chanre of a Camp of 
Obeervation against Saxony, 427, 478; 
hu/inhd^'JoU for the Victory of Sohr, 
801; home for the Winter, 508; new 
prsparationa for Saxonv, 506 ; hard 
woras from the King, 507 ; enters Sax- 
ony, ix. 8; marches against Rutowski, 
•4- VictAiy at Kesselsdorf, 9-13; his 
battle-pnver, II; glorious in the last 
of hit fields, 14 ; conducts tlie King 
ovw the battle-field, 15; death, 14. 



Leopold, the Young Dessauer, \ii. 195; 
with Friedrich at Strasburg, 198; os 
the road to Silesia, 295; before Glogau, 
324 ; skilful capture, 389 ; joins the 
Kins' at Schweidnicz, 394 ; crosses Sor. 
gau Bridge, 402; at Mollwiu, 417, 421, 
426; at Breslau, viii. 47; in the Glats 
country, 79, 106, 109; at Chrudim, 140, 
161 ; on inarch, 153; at Chotusitz, 155; 
on inarch to Prag, 345 ; towards Aus- 
tria, 356; quarrels with Schwerin, 359; 
is for keeping hold of Prag, 374; neai 
Koliii, 375 ; on retreat towards Silesia, 
378; in Silesia, worn down with gout, 
892; left to command in Silesia, 499; 
watching Prince Karl, 503; draws out 
his forces, 507. 

Leopold, Duke of Florence, afterwardt 
Kaiser, xi. 223. 

Leopold, Prince of Brunswick, helps Mil* 
ler Arnold to justice, xi. 430 ; gets 
drowned in struggling to save others, 

Lepel. Major-General, vi. 232. 

Lepelletier, Section, for Convention, iv. 
442, 448; revolt of, in Vend^miaire, 
456-458. See St. Famau. 

Lesley, Alexander, Fieldmarshal, at 
Dunse Law. xvii. 101 ; Earl of Leven, 
enters England with Scots Army i* 
1644, 175; at Marston Moor, 181; can* 
nonades Uie Hamilton Engagers from 
Edinburgh Castle, 346 ; entertains 
CrumweU at dinner, 375 ; at Alyth, 
and sent to the Tower, xviii. 258. 

Lesley, General David, extinguishes 
Montrose, xvii. 233; at head <» Kirk 
Party, 346: General of Soots, xviii. 109, 
232;' his caution, 114; letter to Crom- 
well, 115; Cromweirs letters to, 116, 
200; and the English soldier at Dunbar, 
128. 

Lesley, Ludovic, Governor of Berwick, 
Cromwell's letter to, xvii. 855. 

Lessing, character of. viii. 485; xiil. 46; 
Tauentzien*s chief clerk, x. 190 : 
cited, 460 n.; mentioned also, 172, 
460. 

L'Estoc, surgeon to Eliiabeth of Russia, 
vii. 366. 

L' Estrange, Roger, xvii. 164. 

Lestwitx, General, surrenders Breslau to 
the Austrians, x. 40; with Friedrich at 
Torgauj 525, 526. 

Letter-writing, conventional, xv. 438 ; 
veracious, xvi. 175; vacuoua and in- 
ane, 177. 

Lettres - de • Cachet and Parlement of 
Parl«, iii. 91. 

Leuthcn, battle of, v. 9; x. 50-67. 

Levasseur in National Convention, ir. 
202; Convention Representative, in 
tide-water, 381. 
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Levellers described, zvii. 28S: Aniald 
shot, 285; remarks on, 436-4^; rooted 
at Burfoid, 433. 

Leven, Earl of. See Lesley, Alexander. 

Leverett, Captain Cromweli*s Letter to, 
xlx. 878. 

Lewin, vi. 434. 

Lexden Heath, Camp on, viii. 6, 187. 

Liancoort, Duke de, Liberal, iii. 148; 
not a rsTolL but a revolution, 194; 
Royalist, in Normandy, iv. 116. 

Libberton, Lord, killed at Dunbar, zviii. 
189. 

Liberty, iii. 804; tree of, 843; iv. 106, 
138; and eouality. 99; i. 863, 433; 
statue of, iv. 829 ; what really meant bv, 
xvi. 427; new definitions of, 446, 440; 
true meaning of, xii. 205, 210; of the 
people, xvii. 79; British, ii. 288; cause 
of, viii. 9. See Enfranchisement. 

Lichnowski, Colonel, atLandshut, x. 426. 

Lichtenaa, Grafin von, xi. 218. 

Lichtenberg, v. 222. 

Lichtenstein, Graf von, lodges King 
Friedrich, viii. 111. 

Lichtenstein, Prince von, vi. 492; vii. 9; 
viii. 68; ix. 402, 409: cited, 409 n. 

Lie, a, v. 11, 16; galvanised, 207. See 
Fiction, Mendacity. 

Lieberkiihn, Dr., ix. 104, 175, 188. 

Liebstadt, review at, vii. 181. 

Li^ge, vii. 231. See Affair of Herstal. 

Lifege, Bishop of, vi. 508. 

LiegniU, Duke of, v. 189, 198, 208; 
Heritage -Brotherhood with Joachim 
IL, 231; what comes of it, 291. 

Liegnits, described, vi. 428; entered bv 
Schwerin, vii. 322; x. 469; battle of, 
468-470. 

lies, French Philosophism on, ill. 16; 
to be extinguished, how, 89; cant, a 
double power of, 54; their doom, 220; 
*' damned," ii. 888; every lie accursed 
and the parent of curses, 407 ; diagno- 
sis of a lie and a liar, 444; benevolent 
plan of reform, 452; subtle quintes- 
sence of lying, xii. 876. 

Lieschen, i.'l9. 

Life, human, picture of, i. 17, 115, 180, 
141; life -purpose, 102; speculative 
mystery of, 126, 181^ 200; the most 
important transaction in, 130; nothing* 
nens of, 139; a means to an end, xiv. 
346; infinite mvsterv of, xv, 162, 
228; the life to 'come, xii. 161, 228; 
never a May-game for men, 208, 279. 
See Man. 

Liffht, the besnnning of all Creation, i. 
149; or lightning ^ a choice, ii. 876, 
429. 

Ljgne, Prince de, v. 167; viii. 240; hiti 
account of the battle of licuthen, x. 
59, 69; in Beriiii, 497; at Burkers- 



dorf, xi. 148; his aocount of FVied- 
rich*s visit to Kaiser Joseph, 277- 
289; visiU Friedrich at Potsdam, 4«), 
461; hurries off to Petersburg, 471; 
death of, iv. 304: cited, xi. 2i8 n. 

Ligonier, ix. 41 n., 66; nis Druoons. 
188, 289. 

lilbum. Col. Robert, ui Lancashirs, xvii. 
817 ; routs Earl Derby, xviii. 244; and 
Bear Park, 214; deputy Major -Gen« 
eral, 19 n. 

Lilbum, John, account of, xvii. 107 ; bin 
brothers, 244; accuses CromweU, 99Gt 
his pamphlets, 481; death of, xi^ 
232. 

Lille, Colonel Bouget de, and MaiMillesc 
Hymn, iv. 123. 

Lille, Abh6 de, xi. 461. 

Ulle dty, besieged, iv. 218. 

Lincoln 'Committee, Cromwell's latter tc 
xvii. 142. 

Linoolnshiie in 1643, xvii. 189, 141, 170^ 
173. 

Lindaucr of Sangerhausen, x. 8L 

Linden, Major, at K^aarsdorf, x. 855, 
261 

Lindsay, Sir David, xii. 483. 

Lindsay's. Reverend Mr^, Works on P^^ 
land, XI. 387 n., 2^9, tsQ» 

Linger, vi. 808. 

LiuKuet, his ''Bastille UnveUed.** iii. 
55; returns, IVt; irascible, iv. 90. 

Linsenbarth*R, Candidatus, interviaiii 
with Friedrich, ix. 89, 100, 195. 

Lintz, or IAi»3b, v. 362; Kari Albert at 
viii. 65. 

Lion. See 8oirtes. 

Lippe-Buc?reburg, vii. 98, 06. 

Lippe-Biicksburg, Ordnance Master, x^ 
19; entertains a select dinoer'Mity ir 
his tent, 26; takes command of ' tb« 
English forces in Portugal, 98, 94. 

Lisbon, Earthquake of, ix. 368. 

Lisle, Lord Viscount, in Council of State, 
xvjl. 415; xviii. 884 n., 385 n. 

LlrIo, Mr., in Council of State^ xvii. 415; 
Keeper of Great Seal, xviiL 488; at 
Installation, xix. 222. 

Lisle, Sir George, shot, xvii. 846. 

iiist of Cromwell familv, xvii. 8L 96, 
68; of the Eleven Membera, 209 n., 
of Ofiicers slain at Tredah, 466; ol 
Little Parliament, xviii. 298, 999; el 
Council of State, 1658, 884 n.; 16&4, 
886 n.; of Long Parliament, 840^867: 
of Cromwell's First Ptirliament, 898: 
of Major -Generals, xix. 19 b«; of 
Cromwell's estates, 50 n.; of Cram- 
weiPs Lords, 286. 

Literary life, temptatloDS. perils and 
heroisms of a, xx. 42, 105^ 196; Mai, 
a perpetual priesthood, xiii. 57, 890, 
482; xiv. 158, 841; xv. 107; do- 
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■imble to pay them by the ouantity 
they do not write, 404; HeTo as 
literafy man, i. 877; in China, 891. 
See Newspaper-Editors. 

Literature* its influence on the Revolu- 
tion, iii. 16; in France, in 1781-87, 
55, 58, 98; wide arena of, xiii. 390; 
xiv. 349; diseased self-consciousness, 
366; froth and substance. 897; xvi. 
220; lies in domain of belief, xv. 84; 
rrcrary shampooiugs, 433, 456; its 
tlesh-flies, 445; extempore writing, 
457; subjective writing, xvi. 25; its 
rapid fermentations, 442, 448; chaotic 
condition of, 1. 382; is not our heaviest 
evil, 892; noble and ignoble, xii. 102; 
true and sham, ii. 150, 414. 455; oar 
crowded portal of. 435; highest prob- 
lem of, xil. 850, 885; a chaotic haven, 
ii. 48; and last resource, 118, 135, 189; 
romantic appetite for, v. 420; literary 
fame. vi. 41; vii. 85; book-writing, of 
two kinds, vi. 44; vii. 33; sometnine 
grander than all literatures, 57 ; FVieJ- 
rich's literarv attainments, 104. See 
Newspaper, Read, Review-articles. 

Lithuania, vii. 112. 

Liturgies, xil. 128; such as no God eon 
hear, 848. 

Liverpool, xii. 06. 

Livingston, Rev. James, notice of, by 
CromweU, xviii. 182; his descendants, 
183. 

Llanblethian, a pleasant little Welsh vii- 
lage, ii. 16, 20. 

Lloyd, Captain, sent to QeneraU Blake 
and Montague, xix. 43. 

Lloyd, Major-General, ix. 841, 847 n., 
848, 349: cited, viu. 103 n; ix. 841 n., 
408 n. ; X. 12. 

Loadstar, a, in the eternal sky, xii. 
88. 

Loan, Suocessive, scheme of, iii. 88. 

Lobkowits, Prince, ioins with Graod- 
Dukc Franx in Bonemia, viii. lOO; at 
Iglan, 131; at Waidhofen. 135; near 
rrauenberg, 150, 165; takes L«itme- 
ritz fniin the French, 222; to watch 
Belleislaat Prag, 22*2-224; with Prince 
Karl at Konigsgriitz. 484, 485; Hen- 
nendorf, 510: mentioned also, 285, 
504. 

Lobositz, battle of. ix. 841-^1. 

Locke and his followers, xiii. 77; paved 
the way for banishing Religion from 
the world, 210, 469; wrote his Etanv 
in a Dutch garret, 308; Tomb of, xvii. 
97* vii. 46. 

Loekhai^' William, Ensign, xvil. 254; 
Colonel, wounded at Preston, 882; 
Ambassador to France, xix. 109; no- 
tice f^f 226, 227; commands at Dun- 
kirk, 982; one of CromwelVs Lords, 



936; CromwelPs letters to, 227, 929, 

983. See Sewster. 
Lockhart, Sterling's admiring estimate 

of, ii. 223; his Life of Bums, xiiL 256; 

of Scott, XV. 403. 
Lockier. Rev., preaches at Cromwell's 

Installation, xviii. 337. 
Lockyer. Trooper, shot, xvii. 430. 
Loftus, Sir Arthur, notice of, xvii. 494. 
Logau, Silesian poet, vii. 994. 
Logic, the rushlight of, xiii. 479; and 

its limits, xiv. 348; xv. 186, 305; 

Logic-mortar and wordv air-castles, 

i. 41; underground workshop of, 52, 

168. See Meuphysfes. 
Logical futilities, xIl 155, 158. 
Lourle, Blarquis de, at Strasbug, vii. 

Loiserollee, General, guillotined for his 
son, iv. 428. 

Loncarty, battle of, xix. 418, 414. 

London, siege of, by Svein and Trygg> 
vesou, xix. 420; bv St. Olaf, 449, 443. 

London houses and house-building, xvi. 
450,451; City petitions for Parliament, 
xvii. 108 ; for Reform of Bishops, 105, 
118; helps Long Parliament to raise 
army, 120; fortified, 1048, 146; armies 
fitted out hj. 189; petitions for peace, 
249; new militia ordinance, 262 ; shops 
shut, 160, 270. 271; avene to Crom- 
well party, 304; lends money, 423; 
Preacner recommended to, xviii. 
994; Cromwell entertained by, 434; 
will resist Cromwell's enemlei, xix. 
974. 

Longchamp, Intendant, and Madame 
Denis, ix. 115: cited, 77 n. 

Longchamp et Wagni^re, cited, x. 990b. ; 
xn905n. 

Longwi surrendered, iv. 164-167; fugi- 
tives at Paris, 167. 

Loo, Palace of, vii. 90. 

Lope de Vega, xv. 411. 

Loper, M., ix. 138. 

Lords of the Articles, Jacobins, as, iv. 
876. 

Lorraine, FM^r^ and the Queen, iii. 
896 : state of (in 1790), 858. 

Lorraine, Leopold Joseph, Duke of. vi. 
105; Charles, 105 n. ; Franz Stepnan, 
106, 807, 382, 467; vn. 16; visiU 
Potsdam, vi. 387, 391; at Kolitz,vii. 
84; end of Turk War, 196; Kari of, 
vi. 106; Lorraine taken by the French, 
468; vii. 16. 

liOssow, General von, xi. 871, 415. 

Lothar, Kaiser, v. 78, 76. 

Lottum, Colonel, xi. 148. 

Lottum, Count, v. 965. 

Loudon, Chancellor, in danger, xvii 
102; Cromwell*s letter to^ SM^; char 
acter of, 963. 
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Loudou, with Fieldnunhal Browne, iz. 
'^2; near Leitmeritz, annoys the Pros- 
sian retreat, 469 ; attack by Seidlitz in 
Saxony, 608; *' ComiuiBsion of Major- 
General " taken by Seidlitz in Gotha, 
517, 518 ; ¥dth Duun near Olmiitz, x. 
100, 103-105; atUcks and ruins 
Mosel's convoy, 104-108; at Holitz, 
109: captures reitz, 144; with Daun 
in Saxonv,147; Hochkirch, 151, 153, 
169; in tne Lausitz, 914; to join with 
Soltikof, 217-230; arrives at Frank- 
furt, but without provisions, 247; 
battle of Kunentdorf, 249, 255, 258, 
262; ends the battle, 265, 273; con- 
tinues with Soltikof, 282, 319, 332; 
may go where he pleases, dismal 
march into Moravia, 333; to have a 
separate command and army of his 
own, 406; in Silesia, 406, m9; pre- 
pares to attack Qoltz, 411 ; beaten off 
m every attempt, 412 ; threatens Sile- 
sia, 418, 420, 446; blockades Olatz, 
421 ; rains Fouquet at Landshut, 425, 
426; captures GlaU, 444-446; on 
march for Breslan, 456; difficulties 
with Soltikof, 457; besieges Breslau, 
and threatens furiously, 458; moves 
off at the approach of Prince Henri, 
459; joins with Daun and Lacy to 
intercept Friedrich, 465; at battle of 
lieg^itz, 469; tries to surprise Fried- 
rich, and is himself surprised at the 
reception he getA, 473; behaves mag- 
nificently in his sudden peril, 474; 
•orely but not dishonorably beaten, 
475; to try for a stroke on Kosel, 504; 
but without success, 529; retires to 
Bohemia, to prepare for a new cam- 
paign, xi. 39; to be joined by the 
Russians and reconquer Silesia, 40; 
ikiltnlly effects junction, 43; gets 
beforeliand with Friedrich at Kunzen^ 
dorf, 44: astonished at his Camp of 
Bunzetwitz, 45, 46; eamestl]^ uises 
Bntturlin to join him in attacking, 48; 
Butturlin positively refuses, and re- 
turns homewards, 49, 50 ; he suddenly 
pounces upon Schweidnitz, and cap- 
tures it in one night, 68-72; gets small 
thanks from Vienna, 73; no lonf^r 
to command in chief, 133; he visits 
Friedrich, with the Kaiser, 269, 270; 
complimented bv Friedrich, 285, 286 ; 
in the Bavarian "War, 413. 

Loudon, Lord, commander of the forces 
in America, ix. 440, 441 ; recalled, x. 
91; Cousin to the Austrian Loudon, 
91 n. 

Louis Ferdinand, v. 440; ix. 139. 

Louis, Fort, vi. 480. 

Louis XI v., r^tat c*est moi, iii. 11; 
booted in Parlement, 89; pursues 



Louvois with tongs, iv. 228; feats ol 
y. 281, 288, 289, 291, 800, 848, aSA, 
442; death of, 802; bankmpi eon- 
dition of, 849: mentioned also, yii. 
360,439; viU. 247; ix. 50. 

Louis XV., ungodly age of, i. 123; xiU. 
453; XV. 85, ISN), 241; his amende 
honurable to God, 245; origin of his 
surname, iii. 1; last illness oC 1, 16, 
18, 19, 23; dismisses Dame Dubarrr, 
5; Choiseul, 5; was wounded, has 
small-pox, 6, 17; his mode ed con- 
quest, 8; impoverishes France, 16; 
his daughters, 18; on death. 20; on 
ministerial capacity, 28: v. 128, 468, 
459; vi. 459; changes his shirt, vii. 
350, 352; is a poor demigod, 464; 
lame story for himself to the Gcnnan 
Diet, viii. 261; declares war against 
England and Austria, 812; is u the 
Netherlands, 332; faUs ill at Hetz, 
338; dismisses Chitcanronx, 888; re- 
covers, 841; besieges Freybafg, 860; 
not mnch taken with Voltaire, 861; 
ix. 43, 47; hastens to Toomay, viii. 
432; at Foutenoy, 441, 442 ; help to 
Friedrich impossible, 476; evideot 
pique, 477; ix. 5, 882; x. 365; tired 
of war, ix. 69; determines to aid Aus- 
tria, 334, 871; death of (10 May, 
1744),"!. 25; burial of, 28. 

Louis XVI., at his accession, iii. 9S: 
good measures of, 80; temper and 
pursuits of, 82; hto Queen (see Antoi- 
nette); difficulties of, 41, 94; com- 
mences governing, 63; and Notables, 
77; holds Royal Session, 89-81; re- 
ceives States43eneral Depntiea. Itt; 
in Sutes-General procession, 181, 144; 
speech to States-GeneraL 146; Nation- 
al Assembly, 160; unwise policy of. 
162; dismisses Necker, 170; apprised 
of the Revolution, 194: coDdOatoffT, 
visits Assembly, 194; BaatiUe, yisits 
Paris, 197: deserted, will fl^-, 216, 886; 
languid, 287; at Dinner of Guard*. 
238; deposition of, proposed, 949; 
October Fifth, women deputies, 266; 
to fly or not ? 259, 261 ; grants the 
acceptance, 262; Paris propositioDs to, 
265; in the ChAteau tumult (OcL 6), 
271; appears to mob, 278; will go to 
Paris, 274; his wisest oonna, 275; pr»- 
oession to Paris, 977-279; review of 
his position, 280; lodged at Tuileries, 
281 ; Restorer of Freoch Liberty, 
282; no hunting, locksmith, 882, 988; 
schemes, 812; visits Assembly, 813; 
Federation, 384, 836, 889; Hereditenr 
RepresenUtiye,898: Iv. 8; will fly, ilL 
395; and D'InisdaI*s plot, 8M; hit 
Aunts fly, 399; Mirabean, 408: nselew, 
410; indecision of , iv. 3 ; illotcataffl^ 
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5; prepans for St CIoucL 6; hindered 
bj populace, 6; effect, should he es- 
cape, ; oreparas for flight, his circu- 
lar, 11; mes, 15; letter to Assembly, 
18; maimer of flight, 21; loiters by 
the way, 22-24; detected by Drouet, 
27; near Varennes, 81; captured at 
Varennes, 33; indecision there, 88-36; 
return to Paris, 37; reception there, 
89; to be deposed? 41-43; reinstated, 
47; reception of Legislative, 80; posi- 
tion of, 74; proposes war, with tears, 
100; vetoes, dissolves Roland Minis- 
try, 106; in riot of Twentieth June, 
lU; end P^ion, 116. 136; at Federa- 
tion, with cuirass, 183; declared for- 
feited, 133, 152; Ust levee o^ 188; 
Tenth August, 142, 151; quits Tuile- 
ries for Assembly, 145; in Assembly, 
151 ; sent to Temple prison, 158; m 
Temple, 231; to De tried. 236, 242; 
and the locksmith Gamain, 241; at 
the bar, 248; his will, 245; condemned, 
251-256; parting scene, 258; execu- 
tion of, 259-261; his son, 404; xi. 226. 

Louis-Philippe (King of the French) 
Jacobin aoor-keeper, iii. 310; at Val- 
mv, iv. 210; bravery at Jemappes, 
2w; and sister, 293; with Dumouriez 
to Austrians. 295 ; to Switserland, 296 ; 
teaches ICatnematics, 854. 

Louis-Philippism, the scorn of the world, 
ii.284. 

Louisa Amelia of Brunswick betrothed, 
viL262. 

Louisa, Old Dessauer's eldest daughter, 
viii.422. 

Louisa of Nassau-Orange, Wiib of the 
Great Kurfilrst, v. 289, 292. 

Louisa of Prussia, vii. 76. 

Louisa Ulrique, V. 368, 439. 

Lonisburg, in Cape Breton, captured by 
Amherst, X. 118. 

LoustakiC, Editor, iii. 227. 805. 

Louvet, his ^'ChevaUerde Fanblas," iii. 
59; hb '* SenfineUes,** 805; andBobes- 

Sierre, iv. 96 ; in National Convention, 
01 ; Girondin accuses Robespierre, 
238, 279; arrested, 310; retreats (one 
of fileven) to Bordeaux, 324, 835; ea- 
cape of, 846; recalled, 430. 

Love, what we emphatically name, L 
108; pyrotechnic phenomena of, 104; 
not altogether a deurium, 110 ; how pos- 
sible, in ita highest form, 148, l«i, 222 ; 
the begirming of all things, xiv. 396; 
ZV.27; method of, to command Scoun- 
drels, U. 811. 

Lora, Dr., Cromwell's latter to, zvii. 
414. 

Love. Bar. Christopher, notice of, xvii. 
180, 414; his treason, xviii. 229; con- 
demned, 232; executed, 215. 



Lowen, King Friedrich at, vii. 426. 
Lowendahl, Xieutenant^ ix. 62. 
Lowestoff, affair at, xvii. 181. 
Lowry, John, notice of, xvii. 439, 440; 

xix. 306. 
Loyalty to Beelzebub^ xit. 374. 
Loyola, Ignatius, xii. 360; a man not 

good by nature, 367 ; on the walls of 

rampeluna, agonies of new-birth, 867 ; 

highest jiitch of the prurient-heroic, 

war against Almighty God, 870. See 

Jesuitism. 
Lubomirski, Princess, Friedrich lodges 

with, ix. 16, 17. 
Lucas, Sir Charles, shot, xvii. 846. 
Lucchesi at Breslau, x. 47; Leuthen, 56, 

59: death, 62. 
Luccnesini, Marchess, xi. 454, 467, 

600. 
Liickner, Supreme General, iii. 846; iv. 

104; and Dumouries, 119; guillotined, 

857. 
Lttderitz, General, ix. 350; xi. 524. 
Lodicrous, feeling and instances of the, 

i. 37, 137. 
Ludlow, (General, Memoirs of Cromwell, 

xvii. 18; Cromwell*s remark to. 262; 

notes Cromwell's ill<«uccess, 808: at 

trial of Charles I., 400; of Council of 

Sute, 403; Deputy of Ireland, xviii. 

56; Cromwell's conversation with, 99; 

and Cromwell, scene with, 274; Re- 
publican, lives in Essex, xix. 38, 

296. 
Ludwig Eugen, Prince, of Wilrtemberg, 

viii. 124,127. 
Ludwig IV., Bavarian Kaiser, v. 122, 

157. 
Ludwig, Bavarian KurfUrst of Branden* 

burs, v. 130; marries Margaret MauU 

tatelUf 183; will not be turned out, 

139; retires to Bavaria and the IVroL 

140. 
Ludwig, King of Bavaria, xi. 402. 
Ludwig, Kauzler von, vi. 356. 
Ludwig, KurfUrst, the Roman, v. 140. 
Ludwig Ohne Bant, the last King of 

Hungaiv, V. 191, 231. 
Ludwig Rudolf, Duke of Brunswick 

Wolfenbttttel, vi. 370. 
Ludwig, Prince of Brunswick^ viii. 472; 

wounded at Sohr, 496: mentioned also, 

X.881. 
Lndwigsbnrg. vi. 248. 
Luiscius, of the One Raaor, viL 87. 
Luise, Princess of Orange, v. 45. 
Lumsden, Colonel, killed at Dunbar, xviiL 

139. 
Lun^ville, Inspector ICalseigne at, iii. 

864. 
Lunsford, Colonel, described, xvii. 118. 
Lusinsky, General, with Stolberg, at 

Torgau, x. 290. 
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Lnlber's binb and parenUgc, 1. 353; i HackniJa, SirOvorBr, Till. ttt. 
hardsbiH and riKiiruun neccuitv, Hackworth, Coltmct, [n Cooneil of Soib 
deolh d1 Alciu, SM: bnoinet monk, , iTtil.lSAn.; ucount of. xix. M n. 

Kb; big raligioiui li^scair, Hods a ; Macmahoa, KMhcr, is. 184. 
Bible, deliveniite from darkiKss, Mscnimar^ »r.. xi. HM. 
356; Kome, Bflfl; Tet«1, 367; bums 



Worn. 



I Ball, ; 



359; 



e Diet 



, JIB 

"Dnkc ueorgeg nine Atyt 
runmng," 36S; liii little daughUr'i 
death-bed, S66; hit KDlilirr Tatmoe, 
386; hidPottrsit, 366; hie proM a half- 
bMlle, siv. 124; love of mutie and 
poetry, 138; before Ihs Diet of Worme, 
110; his Faalm, 140; his Ijle tbe 
lat«st prophecy of lbs Eternal, vi. 
381; ivi. 388; vitiled bv Harkgraf 
George, v. IftB; by Hoclimfiigter Al- 
bert, 30S ; opinion o( the Teul^cti Ril- 
ttn, 206; Tisilfd bT EliMbeth of 
Bruidenburg, 933; fiis BlMe, 31«; 
Hymn 322; - ■■'- - ' ■-- -■-- 



ibura dunog the 
i. 9^3 ; and Fried- 



(.365: I 



i II. 






Luttamberg, Fight ot, x. ITT 

LUtien, Ti. 833. 

Ltitiow, cited, viii. 461 n. 

Lux, Adam, on death of Cbariotle Cor- 

day, iv. alB; gulllotlDed, SBS. 

' "^""rs, for™ at, iv. W7; Palace, 

>a, BBS. 

burg Ktken, v. 11«, 133. 
Lydcot, CDloncL at Inverkeithiag light, 

XTill. 884. 
Lymljord, xix. 409, 4B6. 



■Iw, i 

Lynch law. xi. 313. 
Lyone, Federalion i 

is, iv- 3TB: Chalier, ^h 

■t, 319; bombarded, 

ot, 333; captured, 360; 

361, 862. 
Lyltelton, Oeflige (flnt lord). In Lor- 



. 833; disorderH 



cSn^' ' 



, 108; if 



; vili. 3 



Ll'tlclIOU, Ijord, his rDniiiaii un ifitv 

Great Seal, xviil. 3tT. 

'VrAASEYK, Oenerat Borck occupies, 
Machiavel, vii. lOS; hia oplnioa of 

Mace, of the' Commons, the, a bauble, 

xvlii.aM. 
Uachinery, age of, 

anpanaliiraJ, 8(0; 

See Hechaniral. 
Mackeniie, Jauiei, viU. 333. 



(xportiDg, xli. ITT. 



M'Cria'a L\f* of Kma. portTmlt in, xiL 

433. 
Hadeira, Ita beautiful clbnola and aoeD- 

en, U. 140, 114. 
Hadraa, LalU-s siege of, x. 14J. 
Hagdebun, V. m, IM, 3T8, STT, 388, 

330, 103; camp ot, vUL Ur. See 

Christian Wilhelm of. 
Mr-- "-■- — • books ot tbe, XV. IW. 
Ui .304; xvl.fll. 

U n, the, iii. 31T; Nobd- 

linft. V. 181. 
M. xii.181, 483. 

M A, xix. M4, lai. 

Hagnns tbe Good, six. lOi); bt^itkm, 

ITS; sueaMdaHarda'KniK,lT>; tbaret 

his kingdom vith Honld Hardnde, 

ITe; Ian, deolh, 4TT. 
HaguJre, at Iteiebenberg, li. 198, «6!>; 

- "' "--sieges Pima, 148; ehaaad by 



fkil negoIiolioDs, 308, 
pledges, tot; betieged 



[.331; 



1«S. 



43T-443; at FrqiMiK, >i. 
Pnuaian Uinister, Ix. MS, 



Hahlubn, 
9TB, 877, 3 

Mahomet, lii. 276; ivj. 847: Ua birtb, 
boyhood, and roath, i. 389; narrin 
Kadijah, 384; quiet, unambitious life, 
381; divine ooramiuion, 386; tba good 
Kadijah believes him, Seid, 3S8; 
youtig Ali, 289; offenoes, and aan 
strugRlcs, 389; flight hutn Ueeca, 
S>0;^eing drivon to lake tb* svord, 
he uses it, 801: (be Konn, 9M; a 
veritable Hen>, 801; Seld'a death. Ml; 
rrsedom from Cant, 303; the InflDilt 
nature of duty, 808; his Koiu, ix. 
393. 

Maid of Orlaaw, Sch!]ler>i, xx. 181; 
•cenm, showing Joanna, Talbot, Lio- 
nel and others, 1ST. 

Haids, old and young, Bicfater's appeal 
to, xlv. 138. 

Uaidtton, John, on Cromwell, xviL 18. 
883. 

Maidalone fl^l, ivii. SIT. 



Halllaid, Usher, at slan of Baatille, i& 
187, 189; luaarrecuoo of Wonen, 
drum, Oioanpa Elyadas, 348, 351 ; »m- 
tering Venujilea, 191; addrvaaaa Mn- 
lionaT Assemblv then, aUt aigna 
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IMch^anoe petition, ir. 44; in Septem- 
ber MuBicne, 181. 

liaiU^ Camp-Marshal, at Taileries, iv. 
185, 137; masncred at La Force, 
188. 

2killeboi^ Manhal, vi. 470; marches to 
relief of Png. viii. 906 ; small rever- 
«oce forthe J^aiser, 207; in the Mid- 
dle Rhine Coontries, 394, 898, 416; 
sent to Italy, 417; ix. 42; at Soeaux, 
51, 53 : mentioned also, viii. 56, 58, 71, 
91, 189, 204, aiO, 600. 

MaiUy, Marshal, one of Four Generals 
(1790), iii. 846. 

Mailly Sisteri, the, vii. 359. 

Maine, Zachary, notice of, xix. 360. 

Maine, Due da, ix. 50. 

Maine, Duchesse du, ix. 50. 

Mainwarin; censured, x\'ii. 68. 

Mainz, Arehbtshope of, v. 98, 108, ISU. 
See Albert, Archbishop of. 

Mains, Kur-, Chairman of the Reichs 
Diet, X. 383 ; admonished by General 
Oldenbui^, 429. 

Major-Generals, the, xviii. 488; xix. 81- 
83, 92; list of, 19 n.; abolished, 105, 
121. 

Majorities, blockhead, xii. 822, 337. 

Maiesherbes, M. de, in Kind's Council, 
iii. 86; remark by, 92; defends Louis, 
iv. 245, 254 ; Louis returns money to, 
259; guillotined. 403. 

Maleverer, Colonel, Cromweirs letter in 
behalf of his Family, xix. 352. 

Malevrier, Lord, Royalist, xyiii. 485. 

Malmesbury, Earl of, x. 89. 

Malosa, M., at Strasburg, vii. 208. 

Malplaquet, battle of , v. 26; bloodiest of 
obstinate fighto, 300. 

Malseigne, Arm^ Inspector, at Nanci, 
iii. M2-365; imprisoned, 365; liber- 
ated, 369. 

Malthus's over^pulation panic, i. 172. 

Malthusian controvemies, xvi. 113. 

Malton, Lord, ix. 101, 103. 

Malzahn, Kniulein von, afterwards Ma- 
dame Munnich, vii. 864. 

Ifaromon, not a god at all, xii. 277; 
Gospel of Mammonism, 141, 184; 
Worlung Mammonism better than Idle 
Dilettantism. 143, 146, 200; getting 
itself strangled, 177; fall of Mammon, 
260, 282; Biammon like Fire, 2n. See 
Economics. 

Man by nature wiked, i. 4, 44, 47; essen- 
tially a tool«asing animal, 32; the 
true Shekinah, 50; a divine emblem, 
66, 165. 167, 181. 201 ; two men alone 
honoraole, 172; nis rights and mightx, 
iii. 211, 219; iv. 79; the clearest sym- 
bol of the Divinity, xv. 21 ; the llfi» of 
•very man a poem and revelation of 
Inflnity, 152, 228; the Missionary of 



Order, xii. 91, 222; sacredness of the 
human Body, 122; a bom Soldier, 185; 
a God-cieated Soul. 222. See Good, 
Great, Microcosm, Original, Thinking 
Man. 

Manasseh Ben Israel, learned Jew, xix. 
37. 

Manchester, its squalor and despair not 
forever inseparable from it, xvi. 95; 
once organic, a blessing instead of an 
afRiction, 113; Insurrection at, xii. 16; 
its poor operatives, 19, 49; in the 
twelfth century, 66; built on the in- 
finite Abysses, 221. 

Manchester, Earl, Sergeant Major of 
Associated Counties, xvii. 159; and 
General Crawford, 176, 179; to reform 
Cambridge Universitv, 176; quarrels 
with Cromwell, 189, 191 ; one of Crom- 
well's Lords, xix. 236. 

Mandat, Commander of Guards (Angoat, 
1792), iv. 135; death of, 140. 

Mandevil, Lord, dispute with Cromwell, 
xvii. 109. See Manchester, Earl. 

Manage, Salle de. Constituent Assembly 
occupies, iii. 284. 

Manhood, xiii. 291; auflnge, xvi. 424. 

Mann, Sir Horace, xi. 5. 

Mannheim, Karl Philip removes bis 
Court to, V. 403. 

Manning, Mr., spy, xviii. 487; xix. 76. 

Manninf]^, Mrs., *'* dying game." >>• 320. 

Mannotein, General, arrests Bieren, vii. 
363; in Prussian service, ix. 77; at 
Potsdam, 180; at Battle of Prag, 411, 
420; rash mistake at Kolin, 456, 457; 
death, 469 : cited, v. 369 n. ; vii. 363. 

Mansion-House, the, vii. 407. 

Manteufcl, vi. 490. 

Manteufel, Ckneral, in Pbmmem. x. 81; 
battle of Zomdorf, 131; ZUllichau, 
222. 

Manton, Mr., preaches at Installation, 
xix. 222. 

Manuel, Jacobin, slow-enre, iv. 03; in 
August Tenth, 141 ; in Governing 
Committee, 162; haranguing at La 
Force, 188; in National Convention, 
201; dubs D'Orl^ans, 203; motions in 
National Convention, 211; vote at 
King's trial, 253; in prison, 840; gull- 
k>tined, 357. 

Marat, Jean Paul, horseleech to D*Ar- 
tois, iii. 49; notice of, 138; against 
violence, 169; at siege of Bastille, 
188 ; summoned by Constituent, not to 
be gagged, 227; astir, 241; how to 
regenerate France, 294, 381; police 
and, 803: on al)olition of titles, 329; 
wouK! g.blMst Mirabeau, 382; bust in 
Jsiubiti!*. iv. 95; concealed in cellars, 
Tit); pulls ttH^iii rope, 137; in seat of 
honor, 162, 178; signs circolar, 197; 
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elected to ConTention, 209; and Dn- 
mouriez, 217; oaths oy, in Conven- 
tion, 223; first appearance in Conven- 
tion, pistol, 226; asainst Roland, 2IK); 
on sufierings of People, 267; and Gi- 
rondins, 276; arrested, 298; returns in 
triamph, 300; fall of Girondins, 309; 
sick, his residence, 316; and Charlotte 
Corday, 816; honors to, 316, 439; 
Company of, 316. 

Marburg and its Tentsch Bitters, v. 100; 
Wolf finds shelter at, vi. 44. 

Mardike taken, xix. 231. 

Marshal, AtheisL Calendar by, iv. 330. 

Marfehale, the lady, on nobili^, iii. 14. 

Margaret Maultaschef v. 138. 

Mameineke, cited, v. 196 n. 

Maria Anna, Archduchess, Prince Karl's 
Wife, viii. 337, 341; her death, 889. 

Maria Eleonora, Wife of Albert Fried- 
rich of Preossen, v. 241, 244, 246. 

Maria 8tuar% Schiller's tragedy of, xz. 
160. 

AUria Theresa, v. 13, 447, 461; vi. 106, 
307; rumor of marriage with Fried- 
ridi, 21V368; to marrv Duke of Lor^ 
ndne, 382; at her Father's death, 
vii. 263; proclaimed Archduchess and 
QueeUf 266; refuses Friedrich's Pro- 
posals, 816; she gets money from Eng- 
land, 884; viii. 6; her indignant pro- 
test against Friedrich, vii. 442; af^inst 
Knr-&chsen, 463; Coronation, vni. 28; 
a brave voung Queen, 34; driven to 
despair, ^; at Presburg, 66; "Mori- 
amur," mjrthical and actual, 67; one 
stroke more for Silesia. 143; sorrowAil 
surrender, 167 : a true Sovereign Ruler, 
227; Queen oi Bohemia, 238; trium- 
phant demands, 261, 266, 268 ; clutches 
navaria with uncommon tightness, 
268; extraordinary Besponse to King 
Louis's Declaration, 269; high con- 
duct towards the Beich, 272; Treaty 
of Worms, 296, 339; her indignation 
against Friedrich, and undaunted 



otution. 846; again appeals to Hun- 
gary, 846; will have the Bohemian 
campaign finished, 876; very high ex- 
ultotion and hope, 384, 386; SUesian 
Manifesto, 386; a face4o>faoe glimpse, 
interview with Bobinson, 479; at her 
Husband's Coronation, 483; will as 
soon part with her petticoat as with 
Silesia, her opinion of Friedrich, 484; 
urges Prince ^rl to fight Friedrich, 
484; a third and fiercer trial this Win- 
tor, 603; consents to peace, iz. 23; 
goes into the Italian War, 42 ; protests 
against the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
67,68; high opinion of Kaunita, 244, 
286; flattering little Notes to the 
Pompadour, 246, 286 ; ^ttll hopes to rv- 



oonquer Silesia, 274; secret Treaty 
with Bussia and Saxony, 879, 281; 
tries to deny it, 286; refuses to aid in 
defence of Hanover, 289; Joins witi 
France, 297, 898; gives aadienoe ts 
Klinggriif, 313; bent on reUevisg 
Saxony, 334, 852; flings open ker Id- 
perial studs, 386; courage inmisfsr- 
tune, 424; new order of Kn^thood 
in honor of Kolin, 463; dspatckes 
Kannitz to urge on Prince brl, 499; 
bears of Leuthen, x. 70; thomrht to be 
disposed for peace, 76; sibstantial 
reasons for war, 182; anti-Ptotestant^ 
ism, 366; urges Bussia to Utack Si- 
lesia, 407; welcomes Daun back to 
Vienna, 630; signs peace proposals, xi. 
29 ; piqued at Loudon's seciecy aooot 
Schweidnitz, 78; oonsento to a separ 
rate peace between France and Eng- 
land, 88; horror at Cssr Peters 
peace with Friedrich, 111 ; payers and 
tears, 116; grief at her husband's 
death, takes her son Joseph as Coad- 
jutor, 223 ; enmity to the Gsarina, 297, 
304 ; indignant letter to KaniU on the 
Partition of Poland, 308; writes to 
Friedrich, 415; her beautiful death, 
460: mentioned also, viii. 340; zL 284, 
296, 388, 428. 

Marie-Antoine, Electress of Saxony, a 
bright lady, among the busiest in the 
world, xi. 230 ; left with the guardian- 
ship of her son. 231; oorraspondenee 
with King Friedrich about the crown 
of Poiimd: 282-237; visiU him at Ber- 
lin, 274; their pleasant oorrespoodeooe, 
274-276; interest in the Bavarian- 
Succession question, 402: mentioned 
also, 365, 890, 391. 

Marie-Antoinette, xv. 288, 249, 262, 281; 
writes to her Sister, zi. 498. See An- 
toinette. 

Marienburg, v. 96, 129. 

BCarischal College, Aberdeen, z. 402. 

Marischal, Lord, iz. 63, 178 : aorrow for 
his brother's death, z. 166; an ezcel- 
lent cheery old sool. honest as the sun- 
light, 167; sympattiiaing letter from 
Friedrich, 179 ; visited br Manpeitiiis, 
868; goes to Spain on diplomatic mis- 
sion, 400-408; calls at London on his 
way to look after the Eaiidom of Kin- 
tore, 402; important Spanish notkcs 
to Pitt, 408; a good deal in Ena^d, 
zi. 62; Cottage-villa near Sans^Bood, 
later epochs of his life, 217-220; enter* 
tains Conway and ILeith, zi. 868-389; 
letter to Keith, 868: mentiooed also^ 
380, 406 n. 

Markgrafs, origin of, v. 60. 

Marlborough, and the History of Eaf> 
Iniul, XVI. 444; his dezteront 
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ment, v. 302; how the Eoglish treated 

him, 303, 442; bis last days, vi. 244: 

mentioned also, v. 25, 51, 254, 300, 

321; TUi. 190, 206; x. 44. 
Marlborough, Duchess of, vii. 384; viii. 

190; ix. 488. 
Marlborough, Duke of, at Roesfeld, x. 

176 n. 
Marquart, CapUin, noticed by Friedrich, 

X. 330. 
Mitrriage, strange fttate of law of, in 

(;ernianv, xiu. 125; covenant, xy. 

141; by the roontli, xvi. 311; con- 
tracts, xii. 266, 268. 
Mars, Champ de. See Champ, 
^larschowitz. Prince Karl's Camp at, 

viii. 371. 
Marseilles, Brigands at, iii. 164; on D^ 

ch^ance, the bar of iron, iv. 42 (see 

Barbaroux, Rebecqui); for Girondism, 

300, 312, 320; guillotine at, 359. 
Marseillese, March and H>*mn of, iv. 

120, 122, 164, 235; at Charenton, 130; 

at Paris. 130 ; FilIes-St..Thomas and, 

131; barracks, 133; August Tenth, 

139, 145-148. 
Marston Moor. See Battle. 
Bfarten, Henry, M.P., of Council of 

State, xvii. 404; character of, x\iii. 

264; a lewd liver, 293; his thoughts in 

Chepstow Castle, xii. 322. 
Martial Law the unseen basis of all laws 

whatever, xvi. 431. 
Martin, General San, and his march over 

the Andes, xvi. 207. 
Martin, Commodore, viii. 202; x. 402. 
Martyn, Sir Thomas, of Cambridge 

Committee, xvii. 129. 
Marwitz, Adjutant, at Hochkireh, x. 

148. 
Marwitz's, General, recollections of King 

Friedrich, xi. 472-479. 
Marwitz, vii. 196; viii. 118, 147; his, 

death, 390. 
Marwitz, Demoiselle, vi. 509; vil. 196; 

viii. 118, 390. 
Mary, Bloody, xii. 437, 440. 
Mary of Guise, xii. 439, 442, 443, 

Mary, Queen of Scots, xii. 435; Knox*s 
interviews with, 445-447. 

Mary, Queen, and Knox, i. 373. 

Mary. Princess, viii. 240. 

Maryland and Virginia, differences be- 
tween, xviii. 451 ; Cromweirs letter to 
Commissioners of, xix. 18. 

Masham Family, notice of, xTii. 97. 

Masham, Sir William, in Cromwell*.* 
First Parliament, xviii. 398. 

Mass, Cromwell on the, xvii. 17. 

Massacre, Avignon, iv. 67; Septemlier, 
180-194 ; number slain in, 194 ; corpw!*:* 
hand, 195: c<iiiipar<Hl tn Bartholomew 



196; Convention on, 224. See Orleans, 
Nantes, Lyons. 

Massey, Geii., how to be employed, xvii. 
241; forces disbanded, 244: character 
of, 244; enlists soldiers, 272; purged 
by IMde, 398; with ScoU, xvni. 232; 
wounded at Worcester, 248. 

Masson, Minister von, xi. 202. 

Master, eve of the, xii. 91. 

Mastership and servantship the only 
deliverv from Tyranny and Slavery, 
xvi. 30KS, 810, 321. 

Mathews, Colonel, delinquent, xvii. 384, 
;386. 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark, rescued by 
Keith, xi. 365. 

Afatineei du Roi de Prutse^ an impudent 
pamphlet of forgeriea, v. 165; the 
author identified, x. 377-379. 

Maton, Advocate, his " Resurrection*' 
(September), iv. 186. 

Matthews, Admiral, viii. 201. 

Mauconseil, section, on forfeiture of 
King, iv. 1.S3; on Girondins, 286. 

Maud, Enapress, v. 74. 

Mauduit, Dissenter, and his pamphlet on 
the German War, xi. 4-8. 

Manltasche, Margaret, v. 133. 

Maupeou, under Louis XV., iii, 4, 6; 
and Dame Dubarry, 5. 

Maupertuis, M. de, vii. 91, 224, 322; his 
Portrait, invitation from Friedrich. 
157; arrives at Wesel, 211; quarrel 
with Madame du Ch&telet, 212; taken 
prisoner at MoUwitz, 428; Letter from 
VolUire, viii. 291; Perpetual President 
of the Berlin Academy', 304; quarrels 
with Konig for questioning his meta* 
physics, ix. 117-122; cannot help Vol- 
taire ''in a bad busin«(s,*' 125, 138; 
jealous of his favor with the King, 168; 
Voltaire's opinion of him, 181; flat- 
tered by La Beaumelle, 185; indignant 
correspondence with Kunig, 205, 906; 
appeals to the Berlin Academy. 208- 
211; mercilessly quizzed by Voltaire, 
Dr. Akakia, 212^17; threatens him, 
and ^ts his reply, 223; his final piU 
grimmgs, sicknesses and death, x. 
366-368; his character defended by 
Friedrich. 398-400. 

Maurepas, Prime Minister, character of, 
iii. 32; government of, 40: against 
Voltaire, viii 277; death of, iii. 69. 

Maurice. Prince, quits England, xvii. 
235: drowned, 489. 

Maurice, Rev. F. D., a Cambridge com* 
panion of Sterling*s, ii. 36; joins him 
m the Athen»um adventure, 43^ 46; 
flivervence of opinion, but kmdly 
trustful union of hearU, 123, 244, 251; 
marries Sterling's sister-in-law, 136. 
137. 
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Mtnrioe's, Mrs., aifectionata solicitude 
for Sterling and his orphan family, ii. 
S44. 961. 

Maurice, Count, vi. 83. 

Maoiy, AbM, character of, iii. 143; in 
Goustitnent Assembly, 213 ; seized 
emigratinijp, 276; dogmatic, iK4, 298; 
efforts fruitless. 389; made Cardinal, 
iv. 58; and D'Artois at Coblenta, 81. 

liauvillon^ Major (/1i/«), on the character 
of English soldiers, xi. 68, 60; his 
Prussian statistics, 189; vii. 97 n.; viii. 
472 n.; iz. 491 n., 510; x. 452 n. 

Mauvillon (Psre), cited, v. 358 n. 

Max, Kaiser, ▼. 180, 188, 200. 

Max Joseph, Kurfiirst of fiaiem, death 
of, xi. 89L 

Max Joseph, first King of Bavaria, xi. 
39L 

MaximiUan I., vui. 113, 114. 

Maximilian, kurfiirst of Baiern, viii. 
113, 114. 

Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, v. 253, 
256, 261, 267, 260, 272, 279. 

Maxwell, James, and his insolent sar- 
donic wars, xvi. 332. 

Maxweirs Brigade atWarburg, x. 454. 

Mayer, Colonel, ix. 378; in Bohemia, 
390; his exploits on the Reich, 425- 
429; order of knighthood from Wil- 
helmina, 428; with Friedrich in Sax- 
ony, 506; X. 8; Rossbach, 12, 13, 18; 
with Prince Henri guarding Saxony, 
96, 148, 144; Dreaden, 172; dies of 
fever, a man of considerable genius 
in the sleepless kind, 204. 

Mayer, cited, xi. 387 n. 

Mayflower, sailing of the, xvi. 93; i. 368. 

Maynard, Mr., one of CromweU's Lords, 
xix. 236. 

Mayor, Richard, Esq., character of, xvii. 
wl: letters from Cromwell to, 408, 
411, 412, 416, 420, 422, 423, 424, 
440, 443, 487; xviii. 51, 103, 146, 
237, 388; in Little Parliament, 299; 
of Customs Committee, 333 ; in Coun- 
cil of State, 334 n., 383 n. 

Maaarin, Giulio, Cardinal, policy of, 
xix. 108; Cromwell's letters to, 109, 
866, 868, 869; his opinion of Cromwell, 
230. 

Mazis, Da, Engineer, viii. 432. 

Meagher, Chevalier, ix. 321, 322. 

Meat^ack, a disconsolate, xii. 152. 

Meoca, i. 880. 

Mechanical Philosophy, xiH. 210; its 
inevitable Atheism, xv. 185. See Ma.- 
chinery. 

Mechanism disturbing labor, xvi. 58. 

Meckers, Dr., great skill and kindness 
to Zimmermann, xi. 326, 327. 

Mecklenburg, v. 79, 271, 355; compelled 
to contribute to Friedrirh's war ex- 



penses, X. 188 ; unparalleled Duke and 

Duchess of, v. 868; vi. 208, 844; ix. 

87 ; the Duke*s misgovemment and sus- 
pension, vi. 117, 187; their Daughter, 

vii. 97. 129. 
MeckleuDurg-Schwerin, xi. 85 n. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, xi. 36 n, 
M^a, RoMspierre*s death and. Iv, 

424 n. 
Medea«aldron, the, xvi. 246. 
Medicine, profession of, ii. 482. 
Meditation, xiv. 347. See Silenot. 
Meer, fight of, x. 176 n. 
Meg, Muckle, in Edinbuigh Castls, zviil. 

195 n. 
Meinecke, General, x. 23. 
Meiningen. Dowager Duchess ol^ vi. 858. 
Meissen, Ifriedrich and Duke cC Wei»> 

enfels at, viii. 348. 
Melancthon, xi. 11. 
Members, the Five, xvil. 119; the 

Eleven, 256; accused by Army, 269; 

list of, 269 n. ; last appearance of. 

271. 
Memmay, M., of Quincey, explosion oC 

rustire, iii. 222. 
Memoirs, value of, if honest, xv. 82; xvi. 

4, 6, 176. 
Memory no wise without wise Oblivion, 

XV. 79; xvi. 291. 
Menads, the, iii. 242-245, 278. 
Menckenius, cited, v. 98 n. 
Mendacitv, the fellest sort of, v. 327, 

376 ; vii. 77 ; viii. 21. 73. See Ue. 
Mendelssohn, author of PhtBdcm, xiiL 47. 
Menin, viii. 333. 

Menou, General, arrested, iv. 456. 
Blenou, Father, ix. 57. 
Menta, occupied by French, iv. 217; 

siege of, 313, '437; surrender of, 

Goethe describes, 326. 
Mentzel, bloody, viii 72, 104, 122, 132, 

273, 274 : death of ^ 335. 
MentzeVs History, cited, v. 90 n« 
Menus, Hall of the, iii. 129. 
Menzel and the Saxon state-ptpers, ix. 

264^267, 27&-278, 313, 324. 
Mephistopheles, v. 441. 
Meran, v. 102, 

Merchant Princes of Germany, xiv. 288. 
Mercier on Paris revolting, Ui. 165: 

Editor, 228; the September Massacre, 

iv. 195; in National Convention, 201: 

King's trial, 253, 254; dancing (lu 

1795), 433; workmen dining^ 458. 
^lercifulness, true, xiv. 469» 
Mercv, Graf %'on, vi. 471. 
Merit, Lord Palmerstott*s notioo of, xvi. 

455; men of, vii. 168. 
Meriin of Thionville, in Bfonntain, iv. 59; 

irascible, 90; at Ments, 826. 
Merlin of Douai, Law of Sospacti iv. 

337. 
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Hiropt, triumphant succets of the play, 

viii. 230. 
M^ry. Seo St Mdry. 
Merrir, Hr. Henry, xii. 454, 4W. 
Mttmer, Dr.. glance at^ ili. 51. 
Mesmes, Preaiilent de, ix. 50. 
Mtmna, Bride of, Schiller's, xx. 16». 
Metaphors the stuif of Language, i. 53. 
Metaphysics iuexprpssibjy unproductiTe, 

i. 41, '47 ; the disease of. perennial, xiv. 

367 ; the forerunner of good, 381. 
Methodism, xii 60, 66, 115. 
Metnt, the Newsman, lii. 807. 
Metre, deli]|^ of, xvi. 120. 
Metropolis, importance of a, vr, 881. 
Mettne, La, Army SurpN)n, riii. 444; 

finds refuge with Fnedrich, ix. 170, 

171, 175 ; quizzes Voltaire, 180 -, his 

death, 183. 184. 
Metz, BouilU at, lii. 845; troops muti- 
nous at, 354; Mege of, v. 211; viii. 247; 

Louis XV. falls ill at, 3.38. 
Meudon tannery, {▼. 389. 
MeusAlwiU, vi. 232. 
Meyen, Kammer-Dlrector, xi. 190. 
Michael Angelo, house of, ii. 159. 
Michaells, cited, v. 70 n. ; ix. 78 n., 

515 n.; xi. 107 n., 517, 518, 581. 
Michel, Herr, Secretary of Legation, ix. 

245,847. 
Microcosm. Man a, or epitomized mirror 

of the Unl verse, xiv. 414; xv. 87. 

See Man. 
Midas, xili. 8, 8. 
Middle Ages, represented by Dante and 

Sbakspeare, i. 324, 325, 329. 
Middleton, Gen., at Preston fight, xvii. 

824; for Charles IL. xviii. 174; Rebel- 

lion in Highlands, 258. 390. 
Might and lught, xvi. 40, 68, 88; mean- 
ing of, xii. 185 : their intrinsic identity, 

ii. 185. See Rights. 
Mignon, Goethe*s exquisite delineation 

of, xiii. 848. 
Milan, vi. 469. 
Mildmay, Sir Henrv, quarrels with Lord 

Wharton, xvii. '349. 
Miliiair Lexikon, v. 359 n.; xi. 460 n. 
Military Instructions, &c., Fnedrich* s, 

viU. 148n.; x. 408. 
Military tactic?, modem, v. 320; military 

studies, vi. 395. 
Militia, Ordinance of, xviL 121; new, 

262. 
Millennium, French idea of, iv. 268; 

how to be preceded, xvi. 427. 
Miller Amold\s ca^e, xi. 424-449; the 

Sans-Souci Miller, 447. 
Millocracy, our ipant, xii 137. 
Mill's, John, friendship for Sterling, ii. 

83, 91 ; introduces him to Carlyle^02 ; 

haA charge of the London and West- 

miiintiT Review. 152; i* with Sterling 



In lulv, 174; inserta his Article on 
Carlvlt, 184; with Starlfaig at Fal- 
mouth, 198 ; his work on Logic^ 884. 

Milton, John, i. 185; xili. 808; xt. 458; 
his '* wages,** xii. SO; pamphlato by, 
xvii. 105; appointed Latin Saeretary, 
415; Sir H. Vane, friend of, xvili. 
864; blind, 884, 441; letter by, xix- 
879; his burial, entry of, xvii. 47; 
mute Miltons, xv. 417. 

Milton State Papers criticised, xviL 74; 
xviii. 885 n. 

Minden, v. 408 ; vl. 406 ; battle of, x. 
888-84L 

Ministers of Edinboigfa and CramwtU, 
xviii. 158-168. 

MinnesSnffer, Manesse's, ▼. lOT, 118, 

Minnesingers. See Swiblan Bm. 

Minorities down to minority of one. zrl. 
804; xU. 817. 

Minuzzi, General, takes Ptssan, tUI. 16: 
mentioned also, 191, 888. 

Miomandre de Ste. Marie, Bodyguard 
(October Fifth), iii. 988; left for dead, 
revives, 870; rewarded, 896. 

Mirabeau, Marqni.4, on the state of 
France in 1775, lil. 85; and hie son, 
56; his death, 180. 

Mirabeau, Count, his pamphleCa, 111.69; 
the NoUbles, 71; Lettres-de-Cachet 
against, ?1; expelled by the Provence 
Noblesse, 181; cloth-shop, 188; is 
Depu^ for Aix, 182; king of Fmeb- 
men, 184; family of, 185; wanderings 
of, 186; his future course, 187; groaned 
at, in Assembly, 148 ; his newspaper 
suppressed, 158; silencee Usher de 
Br^z^, 160; at Bastille ruins, 208; on 
Bobespierre, 814; fame of, 814; on 
French deficit, 888 ; popniaee on veto, 
233; Mounter, October Fifth, 848; in- 
sight of, defends veto. 885; courage, 
revenue of, 286; salable? 886; and 
Danton, on Constitution, 897: his f^ 
male bookseller, 804; atVaeobtns, 808; 
his eountship, 889; on state of Amv, 
353; Marat would gibbet, 888; h'ia 



pOW( 

388; 



wer in Frsnoe, 887; on D*OrMans, 
on duelling, 890; interview with 




career of, 411; sickens, yet works, 418; 
last appearance In Assembly, 418; anx« 
iety of populace for, 414 1 last sayings 
of, 414; death of, 415; public funenl oL 
416; burial-place of, 417; character of, 
418-420; lost of Mirabeaus. 480: bunt 
in Jacobins, iv. 95; bust aerooltshed, 
841; his remains turned oot of the 
Pantheon, 439; Memoirs of, xv. 808- 
37G; by far the best-gifted of all tlie 
Hiitahlps of the French RevolntkMi 
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311; his Father, the toueh choleric old 
Fricoid of Men, 317; uie Mirmbeaus 
from Florence, 318; a notable kindred, 
exempt from blockheads but liable to 
blackguaidB, 318; talent for choosing 
Wives, 320; gndl coortiership, 321; 
at the Battle of Cassano, 822; of the 
whole strange kindred, no stranser 
figure than the Friend of Men, 324; nis 
Hteraiy and other gifts and eccentrici- 
ties, 825; his domestic difficnlties, and 
Rhadamnnthine straggles, 828; birth 
of Gabriel Honor^ Mist of the Mira- 
beans, 331; education, the scientific 
natemal hand verms Nature and others, 
334; sent to boarding-school, 386; ban- 
bhed to Saintes, fr^h misdemeanors, 
Lettre-de^Cachtt, and the Isle of Rh^, 
338; fighting m Corsfea, 340; the 
old Marquis's critical survey of his 
strange offspring, 341; the Gen- 
eral Overtuni, 344; the one man who 
might have saved France, 344; mar- 
riage, 347 ; banished to Manosoue, 349; 
in Die Castle of If, 351; a stolen visit 
from his Brother, 352: at Pontarlier, 
854; Mirabeau and Sophie Monnier 
escape into Holland, 356; in the castle 
of Vinoennes, 361; before the Besan- 
9on and Aix Parlements, 363; the 
world's esteem now auite against him, 
366; States-General, nis flinging up of 
the handful of dust, 369; deputy for 
Aix, 371 ; victoiy and death, 372; and 
Friedrich, v. 4, 7, 13; his Grandfather, 
321; Monarchic Prusdenne, and ad- 
vocacy of Free-Trade, ix. 157; xi. 189, 
200: sees Friedrich, 497 ; carries news 
of his death, 509: cited, v. 4 n.; 
viii. 179 n.; xi. 504; mentioned also, 
479, 490. 

Mirabeau, M. de, uncle of the above, ix. 
479, 507. 

Mirabeau the younger, nicknamed Ton- 
neau. iii. 142; in Constituent Assem- 
bly, breaks his sword, 162, 213; death 
of, 420. 

Miracles, significance of, 1. 193, 196 ; the 
age of, now and ever, xiv. 382. 

Miranda, General, attempts Holland, iv. 
280. 

Mirepoix, Bishop of (I'^^ne de), vii. 52; 
viii. 277. 

Mirom^nil, Keeper of Seals, iii. 73. 

Mirow, Carl Ludwig Friedrich, Prince of, 
vii. 72, 76. 

Miser}" not so much the cause as the 
effect of Immorality, xv. 174; all, the 
fruit of unwisdom, xii. 28; strength 
that has not yet found its way, ^SO. 
See Wretchedness. 

Misnia,v. 59, 61. 

Mist's Journal, cited, vi. 100 n. 



Mistevoi, King of Wends, v. 09, 71. 

MitbtUknung of Prenssen, v. 230. 

Mitcbell, Colonel, Cromwell's letter to^ 
xix. 865. 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew, ix. 810, 870; In 
consultation with Friedrich, 318, 819; 
ur;^ Friedrich's cause, 382; ptfsonal 
intimacy and mutual esteem, «r2, 473, 
547; x.'414 n.; quizzes Gottsched, ix. 
540; at Breslau, x. 74; subsidy treaty, 
83; burning of Dresden snburba, 172: 
his account of Friedrich's marche*, 
423, 424, 429, 463 ; at siq^ of Dresden. 
438, 439, 440; at Seichau, bums all 
his papers, 468; battle of Liegnitx, 
472, 476; with Friedrich at Leiprif, 
xi. 9 ; his respect for Gellert, 12. 13; 
stroke of apoplexy on hearing of the 
English defection, 170 : his death, 222: 
cttra, ix. 423 n.; x. 422 n.; mentioned 
also, xi. 366. 

MitschepfaL Lieutenant, at Grotkau. vii. 
403 ; his aaughter's gratitude to Fried- 
rich, xi. 526. 

Mitton, Colonel, in Wales, xvii. 274. 

Mobs, on, iii. 242. 

Mockranowski, proposes Prince Henri as 
King of Poland, xi. 247; sent to look 
after Bar, 260. 

Mocu, Rittmeister de, in Sangeihansen, 
ix. 488. 

Moczinska, Princess, ix. 322. 

Model, new, of the Army, xvii. 188, 
188 n., 202, 204, 210; Prisons, ii. 304- 
339; London Prison of the model kind, 
307. 

Moderation, and other fine names, xiv. 
151 . See Half-aiid-halfnees. 

Moffat, the African Missionary, ii. 225. 

Mohacz. battle of, v. 192. 

Moleville, Bertnind de. Historian, iii. 
102; iv. 73; Minister, his pbm, 75: 
frivolous policv of, 76; and D^Ori^snp, 
76; Jesuitic, 92; in despair, 183; con- 
cealeid, 164. 

Mollendorf, carries news of the victon- 
of Sohr, viii. 500; leads an attack at 
Leuthen, x. 61 ; at Hochkirch, 161, 16^1: 
at Lie^itz, 474; turns the tide ol 
battle m Friedrich*s favor at Toigau. 
525 ; at Burkersdorf, xi. 139-144: cited, 
97 n. 

MoUwitz, batUe of. vii. 406, 438 ; a >iir 
nal-shot among tne Nations, 432, 443. 

Moloch, our modem, ii. 454. 

Momoro, bookseller, agrarian, iv. 161: 
arrested, 391; rnillotined, 895; hi* 
Wife, Goddess of Reason, 372. 

Monarchy, Fifth, described, xvill. 408: 
plot, XIX. 139. 

Money, doomed to possess, Ii. 448. 

Monge, Mathematician, in office, iv. 1(1; 
assists in New Calendar, 330. 
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Monitonr, Editors of the, iil 139, 228, 
804. 

Monk, Coloool George, in the Tower, 
xvil 181; in Ireland, 278; in Scots 
War. zvui. 102. 130, 138; at Edin- 
bafvh, 192; macie Uentenant-General 
of (Mnance, 224 ; sent to StirUng, 241 ; 
Btormt Dundee, 258; pats down re- 
bellion in the Hifrhlands, 258, 890; 
in Dutch War, 277, 289; Aimy muU- 
tinoos, 452. 

Monks, ancient and modem, xii. 44; the 
old ones not without secularitv, 60, 67; 
insurrection of, 99. 

Monmouth Street, and its *'0u* do' *' 
Angels oi Doom, i. 182. 

Monopoly of soap, &c., xvii. 66. 

Monro, General, in Scots Armpr, xvii. 
821; his motions, 347; rejected at 
Edinburgh, 355. 

Monsabert, G. de. President of Paris 
Parlement, iii. 96; arrested, 99>101. 

Montagu, Dr., censured, xvii. 63. 

Montague family, xvii. 54. 

Montague, Lord, a Puritan, xvii. 52. 

Montague (Earl of Ssndwlch), Colonel 
of the Parliament foot, xvii. 902; at 
Bristol siege, 217, 219; recehus King 
at Hinchinbrook, 263; in Little Par- 
liament, XV iii. 299 ; of Customs Com- 
mittee, 831; in Council of State, 
384 n., 885 n.; in Cromweirn First 
Parliament, 398; made Admiral, xix. 
85; Cromwell's letters to, 42, 45, 59, 
223, 224, 230; on Committee of King- 
ship, 181; assisU the French, 178, 223. 
225; at InsUllation, 222; is one of 
Cromwell's Lords, 238. 

Montaigne's House, ii. 132; Sterling*s 
Essay, 152. 

Montaiembert, urges Sweden and Rus- 
sia against Friedrich, x. 119, 223, 225, 
288,119, 830, 332, 406; xi. 457, 467; 
takes credit to himself for the Lacy 
Tulture-swoop on Berlin, 501, 502: 
cited, X. 81 n., 501 n. 

Montaset at Leuthen, x. 66; watching 
and messaging about, 223, 224. 

Montbail, Dame de, v. 31, 312. 

Montcalm, Marquis de, Commander of 
Quebec, x 242, 340 ; defeated by Wolfe, 
885; letter to a cousin in France (spu- 
rious), particulars of his own defeat 
and death, and the coming revolt of 
America. 887^340. 

MontecucnJi, M. de, xi. 286. 

Mont^Umart, covenant sworn at, iii. 



r, Duke of, vi. 470. 
Mootaiiero, Duke of, son-in-law of Ma^ 

dame da ChAtelet, viii. 229. 
Miwtainan, Madame de, ix. 50 n. 
Mootaaqnien, vi. 169; vii. 38; ix. 29. 



Moutesquiou, General, takes Savov, iv. 

217. 
Montgaillard, on Queen captive, iv. 152 ; 

on September Massacres, 193; on Paris 

ladies. 434. 
Montgolfier, invents balloons, iii. 51. 
MontgomeQ*, Col. Robert, notice of. xvii. 

375; Major-General in Soots Arm'', 

xviii. 108, 109. 181 n., 205. 
Montholieu, vi. 287. 
Montholon, cited, x. 20 n.; xi. 41 n. 
Montijos, Excellency, viL 447; his samp 

tuosities, viii. 16. 
Montmartre, trenches at, iv. 165. 
Montmorency, vii. 450. 
Montmorin, War^Secretaiy, iii. 88; his 

Brother killed at La Force, iv. 183. 
Montrose, the Hero>Oavalier, L 447; in 

Scots Army, xvil. 103; routed in Scot> 

land, 233 ; taken and executed, xviii. 

98. 
Moonshine, bottled, and belief in an in* 

credible Church, ii. 89; diseased devel- 
opments, 93; more perilous than any 

perdition, 101. 
Moor, Mr., death of, at (^arthagena, vii. 

483. 
Moore, Doctor, at attack of TuUeries, iv. 

147; at La Force, 183; v. 5. 
Moral Sense, the, a perennial mliacleL 

xvi. 446. 
Moralitv, xii. 158. 
Moraiide, De, news|>aper by, iii. 55 ; will 

return, 133; in prison, iv. 170. 
Moravian foray, viii. 128-142. 
Mora^ Ilottse, Edinburgh, Cromwell at, 

xvii. 371. 
Mordington, Cromwell at, xvi . 868, 866; 

xviii. 105; incident at 106. 
More's, Hannah, anti-uerman tnunpet- 

blast, xiv. 308 n. 
Morellet, Philosophe, iii. 227. 
Morgan, Mr., to be Uken, xvii. 814, 

315. 

Moritz, Elector, his superior jockey-ship, 

xvi Jin 

Montis of Saxonv, v. 210, 213, 225, 229; 
vi.205. 

Moritz of Dessau, at Kesselsdoif. ix. 12, 
14; in Saxonv, 320, 365; at Eger, on 
march for Prag. 890; ilMnck at Prsg, 
413; with the King to meet Daun, 448 ; 
scene with the King at battle of Kolin, 
458, 459; charge of the retreat, 462, 
468; recalled, 470; in the Pima coun- 
try, 497, 506; Torgan, 519. 538: Leu- 
then, x. 58; Feldmarschall, thanks 
from the King, 64 ; badly wounded at 
Hochkirch, 160: mentioned also, ix. 
14 n., 807. 

Merits. See Comte de Saxe. 

Morris, Governor of Pontefract Castle^ 
xvii. 379; CromwellN letter to, 379. 
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Bforrison'B Pill, xii. 24; men's '* Relig- 
ion '* » kind of, 220. 

Mor», vi. 271. 

MortAlgne, z. 80 n. 

Mosel, Ck>lonel, has charge of convoy to 
Olmiitz, X. 108; cleverest precaations 
and dispositions, 105 ; convoy attacked 
and mined, 106, 107 ; made prisoner 
at Maxen, 956. 

Mosel, General, vi. 275. 

Moms, the Hebrew outlaw, xiii. 392; 
and the Dwellers bj the Dead Sea, 
xii. 148. 

Mosheim, vi. 461: cited, 462 n. 

Mosstroopers, Watt and Augnstin, xviii. 
177; routed by Colonel mcker, 196. 

Mother's, a, religious influence, i. 76. 

Motive-Millwrigbts, i. 167. 

Moucheton. Bi. de, of King's Body- 
guard, ill. 258. 

Mondon, Abb^, confessor to Louis XV., 
ill. 18, 28. 

Mounier, at Grenoble, iii. 103; proposes 
Tennis-CouTt oath, 158; October Fifth, 
President of Constituent Assembly, 
248; deputed to King, 254; dilemma 
of, on return, 262 ; emigrates, 276. 

Mountain scenen', i. 117. 

Mountain, members of the, iv. 58; re- 
elected in National Convention, 201; 
Gironde and, 269-273; favorers of the, 
872; vulnerable points of, 276; pre- 
vails, 279; Danton, Duperret, 297; 
after Gironde dispersed, 812; in labor, 
820. 

Movland, little Schloss of, and Voltaire's 
First Interview, vii. 221. 

Mtthlberg, Camp of, vi. 168, 208. 

Muhldoi?, fight of, V. 128. 

Mnlgrave, Earl, xvii. 351; in Council of 
State, xviii. 385 n. ; one of Cromweirs 
Lords, xix. 236. 

Miiller, General, invades Spain, iv. 881. 

MtiUer, Friedrich, xiii. 151. 

Muller, Chaplain, and Lieut. Katte, vi. 
297; waits on the Crown-Prince, 299, 
304. 

Muller, on Rossbach, x. 4 n. 

Miiller, Johann von, cited, x. 890; xi. 
472. 

MUUer, Jusgfer, killed in Breslau, x. 
459 n. 

Miiller, Lieutenant, cited, x. 145 n. 

Milliner, Dr., supreme over all play- 
wrights, xiii. 874; his Newspaper 
qualifications, 886. 

Munch, xix. 895 n., 410, 473 n. 

Miinchen and its Kaiser, viii. 365. 

Mtbichhausen, Baron, vii. 149; viii. 
400. 

Mttnchow, President, vi. 292. 

MilnchowB, the, vii. 165, 194, 196, 882. 

Mungo Park, xii. 204. 



Municipality of Paris, to be abaliahed, 
iv. 430. See Paris. 

Milnnich, General, vi. 466, 494, 495; vii. 
14, 81, 100, 276; arr«ett Dnke Bier«n, 
868; is supreme In Russia, 865; with- 
draws from Court, 866; sent to Siberia, 
868; at Oczakow, x. 119, 127; Mlin- 
nich and Bieren refuse to be recondlcd, 
xi. 119; would undertake to save Cur 
Peter, 129; his praises of Catharine, 
182. 

Munster for Pari lament, xvil. 602. 

Murat, in Vend^miaire revolt, iv. 467. 

Murdog, King, xix. 481. 

Murray, Regent, xii. 442. 

Mtue't Threnodie, The, xii. 448: cited, 
444. 

Music, Luther's love of, xiv. 188 ; divis- 
est of all the utterances allowed to 
man, xvi. 340; condemned to madness, 

Musical, aU deep thincrs, i. 811; Enter- 
tainment at Cromwell's, xix. 118. 

Mu8i«elburgh, Cromwell at, xviii. 107, 
114, 122; Cromwell's Armv in, 224. 

Mutiny, military , nature of, Iii. 847. 

Muy, du, Chevalier, at Wart>arg, x. 468, 

Mylius, vi. 895 : cited, ix. 92. 
Mystery^ all-pervading domain of, i. 68: 

deep significance of, xiv. 868 ; mystical 

and intellectual enjojrment of an object, 

XV. Ill, 220. 
Mysticism, xiii. 68; xiv. 24, 60. 
Mythologies, the old, once Philoeophies, 

XV. 889. See Pan, Sphinx. 

'WACHOD,vi.424. 

^^ Nadasti, in Prince KarPs Rhhie Onn 
paign, viii. 836 ;• attacks 'Tibor, 888; 
with Prince Karl in Silesia, 449,461; 
Hohenfriedberg, 459; back into Bo- 
hemia, 457, 459; Sohr, 488, 407; on 
march with Prince Karl to Brandeo- 
buig, 504; with Daun at Kolin, ix. 
464; follows the Prince of Prvssis, 
485; surprised at Ostrits, 486; attacks 
Winterfeid at Jiikelsbeig, 600; be- 
sieges Schweidnitz, X. 87 ; al Lentbea, 
56; receives the Prussian attack, 68; 
in a bad way, 59 ; skilfully covers 
the retreat, 59: menttoned alao, xi. 
465. 

Nadir Shah, vii. 127; ix. 108. 

Nahorzan, Camp of, viii. 479. _ 

Naigeon's Life of Diderot, xt. 

Nakedness and hypocritical 

i. 48, 50; a naked Coiirt< 

47 ; a naked Duke, addienlag • 
House of Lords, 47. 

Names, significanee and fnflMme eL 
i. 67, 196; inextricable eonfnakNi «l 
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Saxon princely, xvi. 366; Mirabeaa*B 
expressive Nicknames, xv. 36S. 

Namslau, Prussian siege of, viL 334, 
335. 

Nancif revolt at, iii. 290, 358, 360, 363; 
town described, 358; deputation im- 
prisoned, 361; deputation of mutineers, 
366; state of mutineers in, 366, 368; 
Bouilltf's fight, 368; Paris thereunon, 
371; military executions at, 873; 
Assembly Commissioners, 373. 

Nanke, cited, v. 174 n. 

Nantes, after King^s flight, iv. 90; mas- 
sacres at, 359; noysdes, 365; prisoners 
to ParU, 413, m; Edict of, v. 286, 
312, 315. 

Napier, General Sir Charles, x. 409 n. 

Naple.<«, Sterling at, ii. 219; eminent ig- 
norance of the Neapolitans, 221; m 
the wind for Carton, vi. 469. 

Napoleon, and his Political Evangel, i. 
135; studying mathematics, iii. 105; 
pamphlet by, 352; democratic, in 
Corsica, 393; August Tenth, iv. 147; 
under Ueneral Cartaux, 320 ; at Tou> 
Ion, 333. 363, 364; wa.^ pupil of Piche- 

SQ, 383; Jo<<ephine and, at La 
ibarus's, 432, 43^3; Vend^miaire, 457. 
458; was a portentous mixture of 
Quack and Hero, i. 456; his instinct 
for the practical, 457; his democratic 
/aiihf and heart-hatred of anarchy, 
457; apostatized from his old faith in 
Facts, and took to belicWng in Sem- 
blances, 458; this Naix)leonism was 
unjuat^ and could not last, 459; his 
figure titanic, v. 8, 16; Napoleon and 
Snam-Napoleon, vi. 454; his Opinion 
of Rossbach, x. 20; of Leuthen, 71; 
of Prince Henri's Saxon Campaign of 
1761, xi. 41; Code Napoleon^ 425: 
mentioned also, 231, 249. 453. 

Narbonne, Louis de, assists flight of 
King's Aunts, iii. 400; to be War- 
Minister, iv. 77; demands by, 84; se- 
creted, 164; escapes, 168. 

Narratives, difference between mere, 
and the broad actual Ilistoiy, xiv. 65; 
the grand source of our modem fic- 
tions, 277; mimic Biographic«<, 38G; 
narrative the staple of speech, xv. 77. 

Naseby described, xWi. 205, and App. 
xix. 321. See Battle. 

Nassau, General, vUi. 426; on march 
through Bohemia, 350, 358; seizes 
Rolin, 872, 873; in retreat toward^ 
Silesia, 375; despatched to relief of 
Einsiedel, 382; with Friedrich in 
Silesia, 451, 452, 473, 509. 

National characteristics, xili. 28, 254, 
284; XV. 419; i»ufferinp, xiii. 34'J; 
misery the result of national mis- 
guidance, xii. 28; baptistm, ix. 424; 



a Nation's diseases and Ha ikshions, 
V. 827; dnr-Tot, xi. 177; economics, 
828, 337; drill-eergeants, 835; Aa- 
semblv, — see Assembly. 

Nationality, xii. 125. 

Nature, the God-written Apocalypee of, 
i. 41, 51; not an Aggregate out a 
Whole, 54, 116, 185, 195 ; alone anUque, 
79; sympathy with, 115, 136; the 
•• Living Garment of God," 143 ; Laws 
of, 193; sUtue of, iv. 328; not dead 
matter, but the living mysterious 
Garment of the Unseen, xiv. 30, 346; 
XV. 230. 288; Book of, xiv. 67; eter- 
nal, XVI. 225; successive Revelations, 
xiv. 70; all one great Miracle, i. 241, 
298, 366; a righteous Umpire. 292; not 
dead, but alive and miraculous, xii, 
30. 

Natzmer, Captain, the Prussian R^ 
cruiter, vi. 65; Natxmer Junior and 
the youne Duke of Lorraine, 807. 

Nauen, vi. 417. 

Navigation Act, xviii. 277. 

Na^y, Louis XV. on French, til. 45; 
rots, iv. 75. 

Nawaub, Europe one big ugly, xii. 392. 

Nayler, James, worshipped, xviii. 448; 
xix. 20; punished, 12^ 123. 

Neal, on Cromwell, xix. 48. 

Necessity brightened into Duty, !. 75; 
the mother of Accuracy, xvi. l!27 ; sub* 
miftsion to, 40, 62. 

Necker^ and finance, account of, Iii. 46; 
dismissed, 47; refuses Brienne, 107; 
recalled, 109; dlflScnlty as to States- 
General. 116; reconvokes Notables, 
117 ; opinion of himself, 132 ; popular, 
161; aismissed, 170; recallcHl, 195; 
returns in glory, 223; his plans, 232; 
getting unpopular, 289; departs, with 
difi!cuTty, 372. 

Necklace,* Diamond, iii. 66, 68. 

Needlewomen, distressed, U. 285; vii. 
153; xvi. 309, 405. 

Negro population, our, np to the ears In 
pumpkins, xvi. 295; need to be eman- 
cipated from their indolence, 300, 318; 
ii. 321 ; the Ncgrt alone of wild men 
can live among men civilized, xvi. 302 ; 
injustice of negro slavery, 303; how to 
abolish, 313, 320; Black Adteripti 
fflffm, 323: Slavery and White No- 
madism, xii. 207;' Slaves, unfit for 
fVeedom, if. 76; their devotion to ft 
l^d Mn-^ter, 81. See Slavery. 

Ncile, Bishop, and Popery, xvii, 94; 
Parliament al>out to accuse, 65. 

Neinperg, vii. 2 JO, 348 ; hastens to save 
Nci^se, 397, a'.H>, 400; quits Neisse, 
4(^2; at Mollwitz. 400; much at his 
oji'H*. 412; new^ of the Prussian Armv, 
4M: battle, 419; back to Ncisse, 48l; 
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f;lad to be auieseAvt, 438; marches 
towards Bnslau, viiS. 46; then to 
Schweidnitz, but again retires, 51; 
Tij^lant manoeuvring, 52; meeting 
with Friedrich at Klein-Schnellendort, 
76; withdraws his Army, 79; joins 
the Grand-Duke, 94; not a Eugene, 
• 101; at Dettingen, 253. 

UTeisse, bombardment of, vii. 841; pre- 
tended siege of, viii. 79. 

Neitsche. £xcise-lnspector, x. 33. 

Nepomuk. See Johann oi. 

Nerwinden, battle of, iv. 287. 

Nessus'-flhirt, our poisoned, ii. 409. 

Netherlands, occupied bv French, iv. 
235; wars in the, xvi. 834. 

Keuchfttel, vii. 232; exchanged for 
Orange, v. 292. 

Neumann, Regiemngs-Rath, xi. 432. 

Neumark, v. 76^ 111. 148, 170, 174. 

Neustadt, Prussian Army at, vii. 398. 

New, growth of the, xvi. 77; Eras, 
85; all new things strange and un> 
expected. 95; Era, our heavy-laden 
long-eared, ii. 269, 303. 304; intro- 
duction of, vii. 161, 173, 423. 

New Testament, xii. 183, 280. 

Newark, designs on, xvii. 141, 145. 

Newbury. See Battle. 

Newcastle, Earl, helps the Kins, xvii. 
120; his Popish Armv, 141; besieges 
Hull, 163, 166; retires disgusted, 185. 

Newcastle, Mayor o:^ CromwelPs letter 
to, xix. 106. " 

Newcastle, Duke of, viii. 265; ix. 154, 
241, 246-248, 256; jealous of the Duke 
of Cumberland, 301-305; influence in 
Parliament, 382; quite insecure, 431; 
imbecili^ and futility, 431, 439; 
Newcastle and the clack of tongues, 
X. 342: mentioned also, xi. 9L 

Newhall estate, xix. 50. 

Newmarket rendezvous. See Army. 

Newport, Negotiations at, xvii. 370, 
382. 

Newspaper Editors, i. 34; Russian no- 
tion of, xi. 499, 500; our Mendicant 
Friars, i. 191; xiii. 482; their un- 
wearied straw-thrashing, xv. 452; 
editing, vi. 47; rumor, 414; what, in 
1789, ill. 228; in 1790, 303, 307, 398. 
See Fourth Estate. 

Newton, v. 429; vii. 46; Voltaire's high 
opinion of^i. 361. 

New Year*B Day, when. See Year. 

Nibelungen Lied, the, xiv. 194-249; an 
old Grarman Epos of singular poetic 
interest, 210; extracts from, ana con- 
densed sketch of the Poem, 214 ; an- 
tiquarian researches into its origin, 
2&. 

Nicholas, Captain, at Chepstow, xvii. 
lOL 



Nicholas, Czar, xi. 452 n. 

Nichols, cited, xi. 5 n. 

Nicolai. vi. 144, 300, 306 n., 328; Iz. 
171 ; his account of La Mettri«*t death, 
183; defence of Friedrich, 198: cited, 
vi. 146 n., 306 n.; vii. 165 n., 217 n.; 
ix. 38 n., 539 n. 

Ni^vre-Chol, Ma}*or of Lyons, iv. 275. 

Nigger Question, the, xvi. 293-^28, 424- 



Nikolai, Professor, of Frankfurt, x. 272. 

Nimbui^, vi. 427. 

Nimwegen, Peace of, v. 291. 

Nineteenth Centuiy, our poor, and its 
indestructible Romance, xv. 229: at 
once destitute of faith and terrified at 
scepticism, 427, 432; an age all cakn- 
lated for strangling beroismA, xvi. 345; 
intellect of, ii. 376. See Present Time, 
European Revolution. 

Ninon de TEndos, v. 285. 

Nivernois, Due de, ix. 298. 

Noailles, Bfar^al, vi. 472: viii. 281, 236, 
239; at siege of Philipeburg, vi. 481; 
at Dettingen, viii. 248, 258; prepared 
for the worst, 262, 278, 832, 838, 4a. 

Nobility, Ig-, ii. 451; xii. 898; xlli. 305; 
xvi. 808. 

Noble, yoong, true education of the, u. 
423. See Aristocracy. 

Nobleness, old, may become a new re- 
ality, xiii. 486; meaning of, xii. 174. 
See' Aristocracy. 

Noble's Memoirs criticised, xvii. 17. 

Nobles, state of the, under Iy>ui8 XV., 
iii. 18; new, 15; join Third Estate, 
162 ; Emigrant, errors of, iv. 82. 

Noltenius, v. 412. 

Nomadism, xvi. 308, 311; uglier than 
slavery, ii. 299. 

Nordlingen, vi. 407. 

Norham, situation of, xvii. 866. 

Normans and Saxons originally of om 
stock, xvi. 89; invask>n, the, '4S1. 

Norris, Admiral, vi. 277 ; viii. 315. 

Norroy, v. 61. 

North, Mr. Henry, of Mildenhall, xvi. 
269. 

North, Sir Dudley, Cromweirs letter to, 
xix. 325. 

Northern Arcbsrology, xiv. 194. 

Norton, Colonel Richard, serves voder 
Earl Manchester, xvii. 159; notk» of, 
291, 297; Cromweirs letters to^ 291, 
296, 298; purged by Pride, 405; in 
LiUle Parliament, xviii. 290; in Cobik 
cil of Stote, 334 n. 

Nostitz, General, at Kolin, ix. 480, 465; 
wounded at Leuthen, x. 60. 

Notables, Calonne's convocation of, iii. 
68; assembled, 22d Feb. 1787, 70; 
members of, 70; organed out, 77; ef- 
fects of dismissal of, 78; reconvokcd 
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(Kb tfovenbar, ITSS), IIT; diimiued 
uiiD, IIT. 

NoSuDCDHi of life, L 138. 

Koctlnsluuii, Chirlei I. cncla bia ituiii- 
irdal, xTll- 114; xviii. SW. 

Non Scotia, ceded lo Iha Engliib, ix, 
SSI 1 DCcurued for Cromwall, xix. 378. 

Hovtiit, aa Man, lati; Belkl, 38T, 2^8; 
Shakipun, SW; hi* perplexity with 
Wilk^m MtiMtr, xiti. 328; xir. it; 
•pcculatioiu on Freoch PhiloMpb;, 
^i. 4U; acMHUit of, xiv. 3-W! par- 
•Qtage and youth, 11; -■— ■- -• hii 
flnl Ian, IS: ilterarv 1 ill- 

neu and daatb, aij hla 29; 

•xtracU from hli f^iri ^ th, 

&c., Sit PbiJotophk Fragment*, 43; 
Hmnt lo dit Niykl, and aeinrick ton 
O/tenfiH^cn, 48; iDtsllectaal and moral 
cbancUrislka, K. 

NoTela, Fubionible, xir. 3BT ; partially 
llTin^ 191; what lb»j muat come to. 
XT. Hi ScoU'a Hiitorical Navela 4oa. 

Korem, 11., Ballet-conipoaer, xi. SSD. 

Nor, Attonwj, conduct of, in IMS, xvii. 
Tl; hi* adTancemcnt, death and dli- 

NojadM, Nantn, iv. X6. 

NoKant, Ocnerml, at aitfiB of Dnadea, x. 

N'Umtwrg, r. B8, 88; vl. 338, 40B. See 

VtitajvABarggntot 
NUMler, Tl. 140, 3U; rii. 401; viii. 

108; make* aurvey of Silwia, 145; 

•ittUi the Bileiian Boundaries, 178; 

■ooeautally appeala lo th* King 



lined neighbor*, xi. 190- 



QAK, bt maoBt* lb* rain of tba, xri. 

Oath, of the Tennb^^olt, UL 1S8; Na- 
tional, 113, SSB. 

Obedience, the leeKti of. 1. TS, I8B: dntv 
of, XTi. 103; value of, ill. 88; vioe. 
il. 413; troe and fal*e, xil. 374, 394; 
all called to leim, tI. 39S. 

Oberg, BaniD too, vli. SB. 133. 

Obew, Oeneral, beaten by Soubite, x. 



Tbeodor, xl. 398. 
Oblique Older, ihe, x. Bl, B8. 
OUirion, the dark pa^ on which Hamorr 

wriLH, XT. 79; a iiill nstlug'place, 

xil. ISl; and remembrance, xvii. 9. 

See Memory. 
O'Brrea, Bamabaa, nolka of, itIL 436. 
"■-- -le wit, IT. ISB. 



Obatiuacy, tosale, i 



O'Connell on II 



« of blariMy, il 



October Fifth (I7SU), iii. 344-348. 

Octakav, gkge of, vii. 83. 

Odin, the flnc Horae "nun of ganiui," 
364; hialoric rumon and gueeee*, 
 '■— ■■- to be deiOml, 357; 



35B; haw he c 



runes," Uero, ProphM, 
God, 360. 

O'Donnell inccewte Deville, x. 318. 

Oebtenach lager, Palnatott of, six. 411. 

Oeneu, Geaeral, ix. 350. 

Officera, one hnndrtil, remoiiitrate with 
Cromwell on Kiagihip, xix. ISW; pe- 
tition of, on Kineahip, SIS. 

Og^, condemned, iv. 73. 

Ogilry, General, defend* Praa, Till. M; 
Commandant at Prag, 3tS, JfiO. 

Ogle, Sir Chaloner, in the r 
Expedition, til. 479, 481. 

Ohlau, deacriplioa of. Til. 333. 

Okey, Colonel, taken at Briatol nwe, 
xvii. 918; atlaverkeithiagfigbtxVTli. 
334 : Republican, 383. 

Olaf, King, and Thor, I 373. 

Olaf the thick-Mt (called aUo BaiM). 
xix. 440-4SS; London Bridge broken 
down bv, 443, 44.1; engineering akill, 
414, 4M'; beaten by Knul, ha* to hide, 
Norway, Snorro'e ac- 



Olaf the Tranquil, xix. VO. 

Olaf Trrggveeon, xix. 418-134; in Dub- 
lin, 418; Kinc of Korwav, 418; con- 
T«r*ionlaChriatlanitT,430; at Andover, 
423; Tbor'* gold collar aenl to Sigrid, 
427: marTi«In>nbeanl'*daDghter,438; 
maniea Ttayri, (plendor of hii aUna, 
lait fight, death, 430-434. 



Old-c^^bee, heap* of, 



Duke, hi* preaent to Ciom- 



Oldenburg, General von, e 
- 439: cited, 439 n. 
, the Demoiulle d*, 



Olmilti, an andent piMunt little cIlT, 

X. 9B; btaieged bT Friedricb, »8. 109. 
O'Ncil, Henrv, join* Otmoud. xt*ii. 4SB. 
O'Neii. Hugh, Governor of Clonmel, 

xvii. BB. 
O'Nfil, Uwra Roe, character of, xvii, 

403. 
Onalow, Sir Richanl, in Klngihip Cal» 

mittee, xix. 169. 
Onund, xix. 4BB, 4B7. 
OajK Ring, the, Sierllng'a Tate o£ il 

123, 14B: aUlt worth reading, 14T. 
Opera, the, xii. 393; xvi. 140-34&. 
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Opits. SilesUn poet, vii. 299. 

OppelD, V. 193. 234; vii. 426; Dake of, 
Mheaded at Neisae, v. 342. 

Opportunity, miraculoiu, vii. 293. 

Orange, Princess of, v. 45: Prince of, 
VL 606, 509; vii. 90, 92; vlii. 119; assists 
Ouichard, x. 210; Principality of, vii. 
282. 

Omnienlmig, v. 292. 

Oratofy and Rhetoric, ziv. 849. 

Order to Keeper of St James's Library*, 
xvu. 410; of Merit, Friedricli's, vii. 
150. See Estate, Third. 

Ordinance, Self-den ving, xvii. 189, 194 ; 
of Militia, — see Miliua. 

Ordinances of Cromwell, xviii. 886, 386. 

Onanlzing, what may be done by, xU. 
252, 261. 

Original Man, difficulty of nnderstanding 
an, xiii. 248, 251, '270; xif. 4. 145; 
XT. 802, 875 ; the world's injustice to, 
xiii. 814, 892; xiv. 434; uses o^ xv. 
9. 18, 16, 28; xvi. 253; no one with 
aosolately no originality, xiv. 424; an 
original sooundrel, xv. 166 ; the world's 
wealth consists solely in its original 
men, and what they 'do for it, 3(h; is 
the nneere man, i. 276, 351. See Man. 

Originality, xii. 128. See Path-making. 

Orlamiinde, vi. 234. 

Orl^ns, High Court at, iv. 88; prisoners, 
massacred at Versailles, 197-199. 

Orleans, a Duke d', in Louis XV.'s sick- 
room, iii. 19; another, disbelieves in 
death, 20. 

Orl^Ans, Phillnpe (Egalit^), Duke d', 
Duke d€ ChaHrtiJtiW 1785), iU. 70; 
waits on Dauphin, father, with Louis 
XV., 19; not Admiral, 45; wealth, 
debauchery, Palais-Royal buildings, 
60; balloons, 61: in Notables {Dukt 
d^OrUam now), 70; looks of, Bed-of- 
Justice (1787), 90, 91; arrested, 91; 
liberated, 94; peeudoHiuthor, 115; in 
States-General rrooession, 142; Joins 
Third Estete, 162; his party, in Con- 
stituent Assembly, 213; Fifth October 
and, 276; shunned in England, 302; 
to be Regent? Mirabeau, 388; cash 
gone, how, 388; use of, in Revolution, 
888; accused by Royalists, 407; at 
Court, insulted, iv. 76; in National 
Convention {iSgalite henceforth), 203; 
decline of, in Convention, 236, 277; 
vote on Kinf^'s trial, 253, 255; at 
King's execntion, 260; arrested, im- 
prisoned, 296; condemned, 358; po- 
nteness, and execution, 353 ; his son, — 
see Louis-Philippe. 

Orleans, Duke of, x. 378. 

Origans, Duchess of, x. 13. 

Orleans, Regent d', v. 436, 466; viL 42, 
43; ix. 80 n. 



Orlich, cited, vii. 5 n., 279 n., 847 n. ; 
viii. 349u.; ix. 476 n. 

Orlof, Alexei, xi. 129 ; in the Rasaian- 
Turk War, 292. 

Orlof, Gregory. Czarina's lover, xi. 127, 
129, 211; belpe in the murder of Czar 
Peter, 128, 131. 

Ormeeaon, d', Controller of Finance, iii. 
64; hia Unde, on Statet^Seneral, 81, 
94. 

Orm'iston, Laird of. xu. 410, 426, 428. 

Ormond, Earl, Irish levied by, xvii. 243; 
character of, 276 ; strong' in Ireland, 
408 ; routed by Jones. 440 ; at Wex- 
ford, 478; at Rots, 480 ; plotting in 
England, xix. 245, 267, 273. 

Orpheus^i. 199. 

Orseln, Werner von, v. 129. 

Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, iv. 10. 

Orzelska, Countess, vi. 73, 80, 208, 909, 
ix. 24. 

Osiander, Dr., v. 204, 206. 

OsnabrUck, Ernst August, Bishop o^ v. 
87: vi. 59: his death, 117. 

Ostein, Graf von. viii. 248, 269. 

Ostend Eaat-India Company, Karl TI.'s, 
v. 451. 

Ostermann, Russian Statesman, vii. 365. 

Ost^Friesland, Friedrich takea passasiioo 
of, viii. 326. 

O'SuUivan, viii. 600. 

Oswestry, Cromwell's letter to, xix. 884. 

Otes, described, xvii. 97. 

Otho, King of Greece, xi. 402. 

Otle^r^ Colonel, at disbanding ol Rump, 
xviii. 294. 

Ottinachaa, Prussians take, vii. 886. 

Otto, Duke of Meran, slain, v. 102. 

Otto III., last of " Saxon Kaisers," v. 
65, 68. 

Otto III., Elector of Brandenburg, v. 96. 

Ottu of Stettin, Duke, burial of, v. 175. 

Otto, last Bavarian Elactor of Brandcu- 
burg. V. 140. 

Otto with the Arrow, v. 118. 

Ottocar, King of Bohemia, v. 96; scan- 
dalous pUgni before Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, 109. 

" Ou* clo\** the fateful Hebraw Proph- 
ecy, ii. 291, 880, 884; xu. 888. 

Ouse River, xvii. 86. 

Overbniy poisoDed, xvii. 41. 

Overond-Gumey bankrupteaaa, xvi. 462. 

Overton, Colonel, Governor of Hull, xvii. 
280; in Scots War, xviu. 102, 138; at 
Inverkeithuig, 288, 284; RepubUcaa, 
893 ; aeut to the Tower, 453. 

Overton, Richard, a Leveller, xvii. 421. 

Over-population, i. 172; xvi. 118; '* pre- 
ventive cheok," U8; nlanticjde, 115; 
emigration, 116. 

Over-prodnctioii, charge of, xii. 166^ 
197. 
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0w6n, Colonel, Sir John, in W«lei, xvii. 
274; deliui^uent, 883, 885. 

Owen, Dr., in Cromwell's First Parlia- 
ment, xviii. 398; preacbes to Second 
Parliament, xix. 68. 

Own, conservation of a man% i. 161. 

Oxenstiem, ▼. 274. 

Oxford. Charles L at, xvii. 136; sorran- 
dered, 234; Cromwell, &c., feasted at, 
435; University reformed, xviii. 209; 
Cromwell Chancellor of, 209 ; Cromwell 
and, xix. 362, 383. See £ton. 

UACHE, Swiss, account of, iu. 298; 

^ Minister of War, iv. 228; Major, 
304; dismissed, reinstated, 805; impris- 
oned, 402. 

Pack, Sir Christopher, motion by, xix. 
125. 

Packer, Uentenant-Colonel, notice of, 
xvii. 176, 178. 

Paganism, Scandinavian, i. 237 ; not 
mers Alleoory, 339: Nature-worship, 
241, 262; Hero-womhip, 244; creed of 
oar fatliers, 249, 268, '278; Impersona- 
tion of the visible workings of Nature, 
250; contrasted with Greek Paganism, 
252 ; the first Norse Thinker, 254 ; 
main practical Belief, indispensable to 
be brave, 264: hearty, homely, ragged 
Mythology, Balder, Thor, 367; Con- 
secration of Valor, 272. 

Paine, ** Common Sense,** iii. 299; that 
there be a Republic (1791), iv. 19; natu- 
ralised, 160; in National Convention, 
203; eMcapes guillotine, 423. 

Palais-Royal, change in use of , iii. 60; 
spouting at, 158, 166, 196, 234. 

Palfy, Count, vui. 28, 69, 846. 

Pallandtj Qeneral, Friedrich's sympathy 
for, viii. 166. 

Palmbach, General, tries to get Colberg, 
X. 188. 

Palmerston*s, Lord, notion of merit, xvl. 
456. 

Pamphlets on Civil War, King^s, xvii. 
4, 6, 105. 

Pan, Mallet do, solicits for Louis, iv. 76. 

Pan, the ancient svmbol of, xiv. 414. 

Pandanis Dogdraught, xii. 237, 245. 

Pandora's box, iii. 291. 

Paudour, vii. 377 n., 396. 

Panin, Grand-Duke Paul's tutor, xi. 125, 
130. 

Pania, Advocate, in Governing Commit- 
tee, iv. 162; and Beaumarcliais, 171; 
confidant of Danton, 178. 

Panis-Bnefe, xi. 452. 

Pannewita, Colonel, vi. 276. 

Pantheism, ii. 119. 

Pantheon, first occupant of, iii. 417. 

Panzendorf, v. 412* 



Panzern, Widow, viL 427. 

Paoli, General, friend of Napoleon, ilL 
395. 

Paper, Age of, uses of, iii. 30; blotting, 
not in use, xvii. 260 n. ; rag-, invention 
of, xiv. 291. 

Papist Army, Newcastle's, xvii. 141 ; 
Monuments destroyed, 146. 

Papistry. V. 377, 404; the Catbolic Bull 
taken dv the tail and taught manners, 
401; a Papist conversion, 444; absolu> 
tion, vi. 467. See Pope*. 

Papists, to be hanged, xvii. 186; cruelties 
in Ireland, 476; xviii. 6; against Prot- 
estants, XIX. 260, 261. 

Paradise and Fig-leaves, i. 30; prospec- 
tive Paradises, 103, 110; the dream of, 
xiv. 369; to ail-aad-eundiy, ii. 880, 
384. 

Paraguay and its people, xvi. S28, 229. 

pMsIysis, spiritual, of the Age, i. 898. 

Parchments, venerable and not venerable, 
xii. 168, 175. 

Pardubitz, Pandours try to get into, viii. 
372. 

Parens, Curate, nmonnces religioii, iv. 
368. 

Paris, oriffin of city, iii. 9; JPoUee in 1750, 
15 (see Parlement); ship Y ille^le-Paris, 
46; riot at Palaif«-de^astioe, 86; beau- 
tified (in 1788), 96; election (1789), 120; 
troops callfHl to, 151 ; military* prapara- 
tions in, 163; July Fourteenth, cry for 
arms, 172, 181; search for arms, 175; 
Baillv. mayor of, 195: trade-strikes in, 
229; 'Lafayette patrob, 234; October 
Fifth, propositions to Lonifl, 266; illo- 
minati*d, 266, 814; T.ouis in, 279; for- 
eignerx flock to, 298; Journals, 804, 
805 381, 398; bill-stickers, 805, 881; 
undermined, 8-32, 402; after Champ- 
de-Mars Federation, 842; on Nanci af- 
fair, 372; on death of Mirabeaa,416; 
on Flight to Varennes, iv. 17-81; on 
King's return, 88; Directorv suspends 
Potion, 116 ; enlisting at92), 124 ; 
on forfeiturs of King, 182; Sections, 
rising of, 185 (see actions); August 
Tenth, prepares for insurrection, LIS* 
139 ; Municipality, supplanted, 138 ; 
statues torn down. King and Queen 
to prison, 153; PriHons (see Prisons); 
September, 1792, 192; names printed 
on house-door, 289 ; in insurrection, 
Girondins (May. 1793), 806 ; Muni- 
cipality in red nightcaps, 876; broth- 
erW supper, 406 ; like a Mahlstrom 
(Tnermiaor), 423; Sections to be abol- 
ished, 430; brightened up (1796), 481- 
433; Gilt Youth, 434. 

Pi^ris, Guardsman, assassinatea LepaUe* 
tirr, iv. 256. 

Pilris, friend of Danton, iv. 897- 
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Pftris, Abb^ vii. 860. 

Park, cited, vii. 121 n. 

Parker, Sir PhiUp, xvi. 200. 

Parker, Mr., Gromweli'8 letter to, zviil. 
296. 

Parlement, Donai, will alone register 
Edicts, iii. 103 ; of Paris, re-estab- 
lished, 80; is patriotic, 61^ 82; on 
registering Edicts, 80; against Tax- 
ation, 80, 82; remonstrates, at Ver- 
sailles, 82; arrested, 84; orinn of, 
84; nature of, corrupt, 84; at Troyes, 
yields, 86; Royal Session in, 88-81; 
how to be tamed, 95; oath and decla- 
ration of, 98; firmness of, 98-102; 
scene in, and dismissal of, 100; rein- 
stated, 108; unpopular, 114; summons 
Dr. Gnillotio, 12<) ; abolished, 288. 

Farlements, provincial, adhere to Paris, 
iii. 83, 91 ; rebellious, 94, 102; exiled, 
103; grand deputations of, 104; rein- 
sUted, 109; abolished, 288. 

Parliament, insufficiency of, xvi. 38; 
during tne last century, ^; fighting 
by Parliamentary eloquence, 94; on 
Parliamentary Radicalism, 99 ; an 
Election to the Long, 264-292; Samuel 
Dnncon's affidavits concerning the 
election for Suffolk, 273 ; '* short and 
true relation'* of the same bv Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes, 280; his valuable 
Notes of the Long Parliament, 290; 
Pennv-Newspaper, 463; and the Courts 
of Westminster, xii. 11, 248; a Par- 
liament starting with a lie in its 
mouth, 244. 

Parliament, Third, of Charles I^ xvii. 66; 
is Puritan, 57 ; its Petition of Right, 57 ; 
doings of, 58; Alured^s letter about, 
58: prorogued, 63; dissolved, 65; 
holds down the Speaker, 66 ; conduct 
after, 67; Short, summoned 1640, 102; 
dissolved, 102; Long, summoned 3d 
Nov. 1640, 103; sketch of, 103; votes 
against Bishops, 106; secures the 
Militia, 113; grand Petition of, 117; 
Charles I. attempts to seize Five 
Members, 119 ; goes to City for refu^ 
119; how it raises army, '120; affairs 
in July, 1643, 159; takes tiie Scots 
Covenant, Sept. 1643, 165; alTairs in 
1644, 188; disagreement of Generals, 
189; affairs prosper, 236; new Mem- 
bers elected (Recruiters), 236; Army 
turns on it, 255, 256; declares against 
Army, 260; votes lands to Cromwell, 
292;' number of Members in 1648, 299 
(see Members); purged by Pride, 397 
(see Rump) : new one to' be elected, 
xviii. 266, 283; difficulties in choos- 
ing, 289; Little, summons for, 297; 
members of, 299; meets 4th July, 
1653, 299; failure of, 328; doings and 



reaignation of, 883-486 ; Long, List 
of, 340-367; First Protectorate ansa 
bles 3d Sept. 1654, 896-400; ub- 
successful, 420; signs the Recognitioii. 
446; doings of, 447, 448; dissolved, 
462; Second Protectorate assembles 
17th Sept. 1656. xix. 62; action in 
Sindercomb's Plot, 118; doings of, 
114-117 ; offers Cromwell title of Kino. 
125, &c.; presses him to accept it, 
184; second session of, 885; Two 
Houses disagree, 247; dissolved, S72. 
Parliament, modem redpe of, iL 274; 
the EngUsh Parliament once a Coun- 
cil of actual Rulers, 288; xii. 288, 
301; now an enormous Natiooal Pala- 
ver, ii. 852, 438| xii. 292; what H 
has done for us, li. 373; kind of men 
sent there, 890', xii. 298; nrliamentary 
career, ii. 433 ; Parliamentary bagpipes, 
443,450. 
Parliaments, xii. 287-888: origin of our 
English Parliaments, 888; the Long 
Parliament, 291, 300; position of Par- 
liament become false and impossible, 
292; with a Free PreiB the real func- 
tion of Parliament goes on everywhere 
continually, 894; Adviser of the Sov- 
ereign, or Sovereign itself, 896, 303; 
Newspaper Reporten in a nrliameot 
and Nation no longer in earnest, 897; 
the French Convention all in deadly 
earnest, 308; Chartist Parliament 
804; a Parliament indispensable. 310; 
condensed Folly of Nations, 811; su- 
perseded b3' Books, i. 387; Cromweirs, 
449; reduced to its simplest expres- 
sion, vi. 31, 32; Consdtutfonal, 33; 
English, 83, 185, 357; Female, vii. 
54; compact, 154^172; Parliamentary 
sleeping dogs, 178, 469; Mr. Vincr 
in, 464; Ost-FriesUnd Fferliameat re- 
formed, viii. 826. 
Pascal and Novalis, resemUancct b^ 

tween. xiv. 58. 
Pascopol, the. ix. 839, 840. 
Pass, form of, in 1649, xvii. 406. 
Passau, Peace of, v. 211 ; viii. 88, 844. 
Passivity and Activitv, i. 75, 188. 
Past, the, inextricably linked with the 
Present, i. 130; forever extant, 197; 
and Fear, iv. 832; the fountain of all 
Knowledge, xiv. 66; xv. 74; the tr«e 
Past never dies, xiv. 879; xvL 801; 
sacred interest of, xiv. 395, g8; the 
whole, the possession of the Prssent, 
{. 273; Present and Future, xiL 88, 881, 
240 258. 
Path-making, xii. 184. 
Patrons of genius and oonrlvial lUs* 
cenases, xiii. 899; patrauge twki 
cursed, 804; ditto twka Mesnd; str. 
437. 
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«Pwil And VirginU," by St. Pierre, iii. 

50. 

Paul, Czaiowitch, vi. 429; ix. 294; 
parenUge, xi. 108; night of his fa- 
ther's murder, 130. 204; his second 
wife, 107 n., 278, ZTI; his first wife, 
848, 348; he visiU Berlin. 376. 

Paurs, St. Cross described, xvii. 64; 
Cathedral, a horse-guard, 430. 

PauU, cited, v. 70 n.; ix. 878 n., 425 n. 

Paulmy, Biarquls de, ix. 206. 

Pauperism, xvi. 141. 

Paupers, what to do with, i. 174; our 
Irish and British, ii. 294; address to, 
296 ; Pauperism, our Social Sin grown 
manifest, 405, 411. 

Pauw, Cornelius de, xi. 454. 

Peace, keeping the, the ftinction of a 
policeman, u. 385; something mora 
Mcied than " peace,'' xii. 343; Era, the 
much-predicted, i. 134. 

Peak, Sir Robert, Uken at Basing, xvii. 



Pereyra, Walloon, account of, iii. 298 ; 

imprisoned, iv. 898. 
Periodical WindmilU, xtii. 467. 
Permanence the first condition of ail 

fruitfuhiess, xii. 266-269. 
Permanency in human relations the 

basis of all good, xvi. 811. 
Perruques blondes, iv. 389. 
Perrr, Alderman, vii. 103. 
Perseverance, law of, i. 179. 
Person, mystery of a, i. 50, 100, 103, 

181. 
Perth surrenders, xviii. 241 n. 
Pertz, cited, vii. 257 n. 
Perusa, Karl Albert*B Ambassador at 

Vienna, vii. 444, 445. 
Pesne's Portraits, v. 337, 860, 862; vi. 

413; at Reinsberg, vii. 27; his portrait 

of King Friedrich, viii. 189. 
Peter's, St, in masquerade, ii. 172. 
Peter'8, St., Church at Berlin burnt down. 



VI. 



Peasant Saint, the, i. 173. 

Pedant, the, ii. 349. 

Pedantry, xii. 48. 

Pedants, learned, v. 378; vi. 38. 
Peel, Sir Robert, the one likely or pos- 
sible Reformer of Downing Street, 
ii. 844 ; his "^ eleventh hour,** 416 ; and 
Wellington. Edward Sterling's ad- 
miration of, 227, 231; note of thanks 
from Sir Robert Peel, 229. 

Peerage, the English, once a noble real- 
ity, xvi. 401, 402; past and present, 
xii. 351. See Aristocracy. 

Peitsch, Professor, xi. 17. 

Ptlkam. and the Whole Duty of Dan- 
dies, 1. 210. 

Pelham, ix. 67; Pelham Parliaments, 
434,488. 

Pellegrini, Count de, xi. 286. 

Peltier, Royalist Pamphleteer, iv. 169. 

Pembroke besieged by Cromwell, xvii. 
311, 322. 

Pembroke, Earl, sent to Charles I., xvii. 
242; Chancellor of Oxford, xviii. 209. 

Penalties, v. 216. 

Penn. Admiral, sails with the fieet, 
xviii. 451; sent to the Tower, xix. 16, 
18-25. 

Penn, Quaker, xix. 18. 

Penny, Mr., Enpaving of the Torphi- 
cA«a Knox, xii. 419. 

Penruddock, Colonel, in arms, xviii. 486 : 
beheaded, 486; Cromwell* s letters rel- 
ative to, Aop, xix. 373, 374. 

Penthi^vik Due de, ix. 50 n. 

Pent land rirth, Jarl Hakon wrecked in, 
xix. 464. 

Peoplea'-Books, xir. 806. 
Fin Duchesne," Editor of, iii. 81; iv. 
974. 
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Peter, Czar, v. 432; visits Friedrich Wil- 
helm at Berlin, 864 ; the strangest 
mixture of heroic virtue and brutish 
Samoedic savagery. 367; at Magde- 
burg, 368; his phvsiognoray, 871 : 
mentioned also, xi. 107, 4i89. 
Peter Federowitz. Czar, viii. 806, 807; 
ix. 289, 291, 294, 295; becomes Peter 
III. of Russia, xi. 104, 105; gene- 
alogy and tra^cal career, 10(miO ; 
ardent profession of friendship for 
Friedrich, 118. 190, 125; tries to 
reconcile Bieren and Miinnich, 119; 
magnanimous improvements, 121; al- 
ways in a plunse of hurries, 124; 
fetches Colonel Hordt from the Czar- 
ina, 124 ; turning-point in his his- 
tory, 124 ; bruUlly murdered, 129 ; 
his* funeral, 130. 
Peterborough, Earl, notice of, xvii. 437. 
Petcrloo, xii. 18. 

Peters, Kev. Hugh, chaplain of train, 
xvii. 201 ; secretary to Cromwell, 
295 ; his narrative of Basing, 227; 
at Putney, 273; at Pembroke, 812; 
in Ireland, 443; Cromwell to be King, 
xviii. 256. 
Petersburg, Treaty of, ix. 281 ; reso- 
lution at, to reduce the House of 
Brandenburg to its former mediocrity, 
284, 285, 291 ; Hanburv Williams*s 
Treaty signed at, 291 ; Colonel Hordt 
released from the citadel of, at the 
accession of Peter III., xi. 117; pre- 
sented at Court, 117 ; Bieren and 
Miinnich home from Siberia, 118 ; 
Pastor Biisching assists in the Hom- 
afings to Peter III., 119 ; Czarina 
Elizabeth lies in slate, 122; her fu- 
neral, 124; Catharine's evening parties, 
I 194; plots and riots, ending in murder 
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of the Cztf, 127-130; Prince Henri 
sumptnooBly entertained by the Czar- 
ina, d(KMM)a; Suhm there ready to 
transact loans, vii. 119; Anton Ulrich's 
wedding at, 129. 

PeterswaldeY viii* 848. 

Potion, account of, iii. 139 ; Dutch-built, 
284; and D'Espr^m^nil, 407; to be 
mayor, 409; Varennes, meets King, 
!▼.* 38 ; and Royal^, 40, 136 ; at 
doee of Assembly, 52 : in London, 
54 ; Mayor of Paris, 92 ; in Twen- 
tieth June. Ill; suspended, 116; re- 
instated, i23; welcomes Uarseillese, 
130; Auffust Tenth, in Tuileries, 136; 
rebukes Septeroberers, 198; in National 
Convention, 201; declines mayorship, 
229 ; and his violin, 285 ; against 
Mountain, 298; retreat of, to uouT' 
deattJ^^832-336; end of, 346. 

Potion, National-Pique, christening of, 
iv. 103. 

Petition of famishing French, 1776, iii. 
36; on capture of King, iv. 42; at 
PatherlaacTs altar, 43-45 ; of the Eight 
TliOBsand, 104 ; for deposition, &c., 
132 ; of Washerwomen, 266 ; of Kiffht, 

' xvii. 63; altered, 66; London, 105, 
261 ; Buckinghamshire, 116; Surrey, 
816; of Officers, xviii. 283; and Ad- 
vice of Parliament, xU. 196, 212, 213, 
219, 221. 

Petitot, cited, vi. 468 n. 

Peyrau, Dr., zi. 470. 

Peyssoonel, cited, xi. 319 n. 

Pezay, Campagnet dt MaUlehoU^ cited, 
viu. 199 n. 

Pe»l, dted, ix. 372 n. ; xi. 285 n. 

Pfalz, Kur, in subsidy of France, x. 27. 

Pfala-Neubuig, Wolfgang Wilhelm, v. 
248, 262; claims the Cleve Heritage, 
250, 257; face slapped, 259; confer- 
ence with the Great Kurfiirst, 283; 
hia Qimndson Kari PhUip, 387. 

Pfanner, cited, v. 259 n. 

Pfan, General, at Kunersdorf, x. 271. 

Pfitzner, viii. 112. 

Phayr, Colonel, at execntioa of Charles 
I., xvii. 400; at Cork, 488; Cromwell's 
letter to, xix. 349. 

Phdlippeanx, purged out of the Jacobins, 
IV* 383. 

PhiUnthropy, indiscriminate, ii. 806 ; 
threatening t4) drown human society as 
in deluges, 320. 

Philip n.. King of Spain, vii. 447. 

PhiHp, Kur-Pfalz, vui. 104, 117, 300. 

Philip's, Don, claim on the Slilanese, 
viii. 188; U. 20, 42, 61, 70 n.; x. 
400. 

Philip of Hessen, v. 100, 101, 197, 225; 
entrapped by Karl V., 226. 

fhillp, Theodor, viii. 300. 



Philippina Charlotte, v. 439; vi. 312, 
448; wedded to Karl of Brunswick, 
373, 454; their Sons, vii. 96. 

Philips, the Knglish Groom, vii. 137. 

Philinsourg, siege of, vi. 478, 479; viiL 

Phillimore, cited, vi. 110 n. 

Phillips, Caotain, in battle of Mlndeo, 

Philosopher in office, iii. 31. 
Philosophies, Cause-and-Effect, i. 28 ; 

Frencli. iii. 31, 32, 302; xv. 83, 110. 
Philomhitche Britft, character of 

Schiller's, xx. 60. 
Philosophism, influence of, on Revolu- 
tion, iii. 15; what it has done with 

Church, 37; with Beli^on, 67; dis- 
appointment on succeeding, 302. 
Philosophy teaching by experience^ zlv. 

62, 386. See Kant. 
Pbocion and Demosthenes, xvi. 406. 
Phmnix Death-birth, i. 180, 185, 203. 
Phosphorus, Wemer*s parable of, zfiL 

105. 
Piacenza. Battle of, ix. 42 n. 
Piast Dukes, the, vii. 291. 
Picard, Voltaire's servant, ix. 181, 136. 
Piccadilly, derivation of, xix. 218 n. 
Piocolomini, Graf von, defends Brieg, 

vii. 459 : mentioned, ix. 325, 386. 
Pichegru, General, notice of, iv. SS8 ; in 

Germinal, 442. 
Pickering, Colonel, at Bristol siege, xviL 

221; at Basing, 226; his death and 

funeral, xix. 324. 
Pickering, Sir Gilbert, in Council of 

State, xviii. 334 n., 385 n. 
Pictures, v. 860, 361. 
Piedmont, persecution in, xviii. 490; xix. 

6, 7, 278. 
Pierpoint, Mr., xvii. 349; Cromwell at 

his house, xviii. 245; and Cromwell 

on Kingship, xix. 151. 
PierreTAbb^ St., vii. 242. 
Pig-philosophy, xii. 381. 
Pikes, fabricated, — see Arms; Feait of. 

iu. 843 1 in 1793, iv. 327-^29. 
Pilate, xii. 15. 

Pilgrimage of Grace in 1636, xvii. 29. 
Pillau, VI. 319; vu. U7. 
Pilnitz, Convention at, Iv. 80. 
Pin, Latonr du, War-Mlnister, iii. 361, 

372; dismissed, 898. 
Pinchbeck invented by Prince Rupert, 

xviii. 489. 
Pine, John, the English Engmver, vii. 

107. 
Pinkerton*s stories of Cromwell, vabe 

of, xviii. 173. 
Pinkie, battle of, xix. 434, 441. 
Pinto, Major Graf von, xi. 456^ ^i 

500. 
Pipin, King, vii. 231. 
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Plich, Page von, at si^ge of SchweSdnitz, 
xi. 158, 154 n. 

Pitm, bookseller, xi. 117. 

Pitt, William, against Fnnee, iv. 80; 
and Giiondins, 267; inflexible, 437; 
on Spain, vii. 128; his life-element, 
viii. 9; ix. 69; eyes bent on America, 
267, 262, 272; anxious to tteat with 
Friedrich, 292 ; the one hope of Eng- 
land, 302; tries to help Friedricn, 
883; impatient of the Duke of New- 
castle, 432, 433, 439; depth of sad 
conviction about England, 432; hb 
speeches full of genius, 438-436; like 
Friedricb, a boni King, 436; x. 842; 
stages of his course, ix. 488-442; thinks 
America may be conquered in Ger- 
many, 511; assists Fnedrich against 
France, 647; x. 24, 25; subudies, 
84; descent on Rochefort, 90; better 
hopes of America, 91, 113 ; at his 
zenith in fmblic reputation, 183; sends 
Wolfe against Qaeoec, 241 ; a despotic 
sovereign, though a temporary one, 
342, 275: resources and promptitudes, 
291 ; reply to Parliamentary congratu- 
lations, Ml; America and India both 
to be his, 844 ; important Spanish 
notions from Loni Marischal, 4u2; in- 
creases Ferdinand's army, 451, 637; 
consequence to him of George II.'s 
death, xi. 4, 6; his peace-necotiationt 
wi^ Choiseul suddenly explode into 
war with Spain, 61, 62, 90; his last 
Cabinet Council, 91; Bute's shameful 
peace, 170; English America due to 
Pitt, 177; Friedricb's esteem for, 381; 
Smelfungu8*B memoranda on, 382. 

Pitt, Mr., at Beriin, xi. 879. 

Pittsburg, ix. 261 n. ; taken by Forbes, 
X. 176. 

Pity, xii. 55. 

Placard Journals, ill. 805. 

Plague, Army escapes, in 1646, xvii. 

Plantagenet Kings, Mother of onr, v. 78; 

their family name, 79 ; worth to 

England, 336. 
Plasienburv, Caatle of, v. 88, 102, 188, 

213. 
Plate fleet, prize of, xix. 106. 
Platen, Aajutant von, death of, ix. 

490. 
Platen, General von, vii. 116; In Hinter- 

Poaunem, x. 96, 111; in Poland, 197; 

despatched after Butturlin, xi. 51 ; 

marches to Ooiberg, 52, 66, 85. 
Pbuen Canal, viii. 803. 
Playfair, cited, x. 335 n. 
Plavwrighta, German and English, xiii. 

851; tricks of the trade, 857, 364, 379. 
Pleasure, personal, xiii. 454, 484; xiv. 

170. 



Plebe, wild hone of a, xvi. 464. 

Plenaiy Court. See Court. 

Plessmann, Prussian Secretarv, Ix. 26& 
324. 

Ploschke, Friedrich*s Guide at MoUwitz, 
vii. 410. 

Plotho, Baron von, and his Reich's plead- 
ings, ix. 384, 479; will not be served 
with Citatio, 544, 645; jnthersdocu- 
meats concerning the ranch inva^ 
sion, X. 27, 84; offers peace or war t^ 
the Reich's Princes, xi. 166. 

Plot, Gunpowder, xvii. 88; of Annv, 
108, 114; Waller's, 153; by Rev. t. 
liove, &c., xviii. 230; Anabaptist, 881, 
382; Royalist, 883, 398, 483; xix. 234, 
246, 276 ; various Republican, xviii. 
393-462, 469; Gerard's, 893, 896; in 
the North, 452; Penmddock's, 483; 
Sexby's, xix. 56; Sinderoomb's, 112; 
Venner's, 189 ; Hewit and Slingsby's, 
274, 275. 

Plots, of Louis's flight, tii. 286, 895, 897, 
398; iv. 18-16 ; various, of Aristocrats, 
October Fifth, iii. 241^ ; Royalist, of 
Favns and others, 292, 890, 891; car- 
tels, Twelve bullies from Switzerland, 
392 ; Dlnlsdal, will-o'-wisp, 896 ; 
Mirabean and Queen, 397; poniards, 
iv. 87-76 ; Malletrdo-Pan, 75 ; Nar- 
bonn^'s, 77; traces of. In Armolre de 
Fer, 241 ; agamst Giroadina, 286 ; 
Desmoulins on, 803; bv Pitt? 882, 
406; priMm, 402, 409-411 

Pliitz, VI. 417. 

Plngwn of Undershot, xii. 188, 900l 

Plunket, Thomas, x. 286. 

Podewils, vii. 171, 189, 268; viU. 19, 22, 
38, 83, 420, 428, 503 ; Ix. 1 1 interview 
with D'Arget at Dresden, 17: cited, 
226 n. 

Poet, the, and Prophet, L 806, MT. 888; 
what he should be, xii. 883, 88B; the 
highest, fittest Historian, v. 20. 

Poetic culture, xiii. 88, 58, 222, 269. 

Poetry, the true end of, xiii. 66, 218; 
xiv. 44, 160, 815, 842 ; xvi. 841 ; 
English and Gennan Poetry mutually 
illustrative, xiii. 66; Poetry can never 
die, 83 ; not a mere stiraulaai, til, 268, 
480; our theories and genetio hlitories 
of, xiv. 339; poetry as Apolegae, 2T6; 
what implied ny a nation's Po^rv, 816; 
Epic, XV. 389; present condition of, 
xvi. 120; the Ufe of each nan a PMm, 
XV. 152 ; what. xvi. 442, 448; and Prase, 
distinction of, I. 311, Sit; PMtrr 
musical thought, 312 ; of Proae 7 a 
parting of the ways for Sterling, il. 
187, 195; Poems, m, 841, SH. 

Poictien«, x. 18. 

Poland, edging itself into the tarritotfea 
of Prussia, v. 171, 178; PartUta oi; 
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174, 285; vi. 443; an ** Aristocratic 
Republic >* v. 241 ; vi. 457, 459 ; 
Polish Chivalry, v. 285 ; a Polish 
Election. vL 480; eariy troubles in, vii. 
290; Polish Bepablic, anarchic every 
fibre of it, X. 197; xi. 182. 237; Par- 
tition of, 225; Kulhi^*8 History. 225, 
227; Nie pazwalam, 239 ; Rlgnt of 
Conlederation, 240; little or no na- 
tional business transacted, 241 ; the 
door-mat of Russia, feels itself to be 
in a most halcyon condition, 242; 
Jesuit fanaticism, 242 ; the Czarina 
thinks to do something handsome in 
regard to Poland, 248, 244; makes 
Poniatowski King, 245-249; Confed- 
eration of Radom, 249-253; of Bar, 
254-258; last glimmer of Confedera- 
tion extinguished, 260 ; a specimen of 
each class hung on a tree, 260; the 
Polish Patriots apply to the Turks, 262 ; 
two Campaigns quite finish them off, 
264; Austria takes forcible possession 
of ZiM, 298. 299; the Czarina pro- 
poses dismemberment, 308; Friedrich's 
negotiations thereupon, 305, 306; and 
final agreement between the Three 
Partitioning Powers, 308; a case of 
Lynch law, upon which no spoken 
word of approval or apology is per- 
missible, 313, 314 ; early condition of 
Polish Prussia, 315-318; Lindsey's 
Letters on, 319, 820. 

Poland, King of. See August III., 
Casimir Stanislaus. 

Poland, Queen of, viii. 414; tries to de- 
fend the Dresden Archives, ix. 323, 
324; civilities and difficulties with 
Friedrich, death, 372. 

Polastron, Count, viii. 94, 98, 128, 133. 

Polignac, Duke de, a sinecurist, iii. 63; 
dismissed, 196; at Bale, 216; younger, 
in Ham, 216. 

Polignac, Cardinal de, vii. 360. 

Politeness, Johnson's, xiv. 466; who in- 
vented, ii. 440. 

Political Economy, and its small 'Maw 
of God,*' ii. 302; ix. 156. See Dismal 

Politics and Religion in 1642, xvii. 125: 
English, restless whirl of, ii. 161; a 
social mine below, 174. 

Pollnitz, vi. 27, 36; vii. 84, 115, 133, 
259; viii. 18, 304; receives a Testi- 
monial, 318: cited, v. 44 n., 306 n.; 
vi. 141 n. 

Pomerania, v. 79, 174, 271, 368; divided 
by Sweden, 282, 291. 

Pomfret. See Pontefract. 

Pommern Regiment, the, z. 44, 411, 412, 
590. 

Pompadour, v. 186: helps Voltaire to 
Court, ix. 44 ; becomes indifferent 



to him, 48; compliments to Friedricfa 
not accepted by him, 101, 287; flat- 
teries frum Maria Theresa, 244; in 
Committee at Babiole, 297, 299; backs 
Austria at the French Court, 334; 
enmity to Friedrich, 380, 447; x. 26, 
76; verjr fell and feminine^ 182; her 
death| xi. 221. 

Pompeii and its Fresco Paintmgs, ii. 
22L 

Pompicrnan^ President of Natk>oal As- 
sembly, ill. 179. 

Poniards, Royalist, iii. 396; Day of, 4il6. 

Poniatowski, Andreas, xi. 249. 

Poniatowski, Casimir, xi. 249. 

Poniatowski, Joseph, perished fighting 
for Napoleon, xi. 249: mentioned also, 
320. 

Poniatowski, Stanislaus, at Petenbuxg, 
ix. 290; xi. 109, 233; becomes King 
of Poland, and is crowned without Ices 
of his hair, 243-250: a good deal of 
|nillantry on his hands, 252; simiinoas 
Russian troops, 255, 260. 

Ponikau, ix. 266. 

Pontefract, Cromwell at, xvii. 379, 380. 

Poor-Law Amendment Act, xvi. 46, 47 ; 
laudable as a half-truth, damnable as 
a whole, 49; whoever will not work 
ought not to live, 52. 

Pope Pius VI. excommunicates TaUqr- 
rand, iv. 9; effig;y of, burned, 9. 

Pope, the old, with stuffed devotiQiial 
rump. xii. 135. 

Pope Alexander YU., CromweU*s opiii* 
ion of, xix. 76. 

Pope, incomparable Mr., vU. 46. 

Pope, a reforming, and his huge «are- 
lormable Popedom, ii. 262; a glanee 
at, through Sterling's e^es, 1&; a 
lie in liveir, 170; candid confession 
about him, 179. 

Popery, i. 361; in 1623, xvii. 49; im- 
ages of, destroyed, 146; Cromwell on, 
xviii. 12; Cromwell to suppress, 18. 

Popes, the Avignon, v. 118, 190, 125: 
tne Pope pravs for a ^ood quanvl 
among the Heretics, vi. 185. See 
Bonince, Hildebrand, Leo X., Pa- 
pistry. 

Popish States, war with, xix. 68-72; 
Superstition, or Creed of Incredibilities, 
xi. 183, 251. 

Popularity and Originality, xiii. 948; 
xiv. 72; XV. 411; fell poison of popu- 
lar applause, 224. 430. See Fame. 

Porbus, Francis, xii. 453, 455. 

PorU, Baptista, v. 969 n. 

Porto-Bello, vii 227, 476. 

Portraits, Project of a National Exhibi- 
tion of Scottish, xvi. 346-454. 

Portugal involved in the Spaniah-Enf* 
lish war, xi. 92-95. 
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BartugnaM Treaty, xriii. 888, 897; Am- 
bMMdor*8 brother, 897; King, xix. 
45. 

Poudowsky, Colonel, vii. 189; at Biw- 
Uo, 888, 837; at MoUwHz, 420; in tlie 
Moravian Foray, viii. 134; on march 
from Prag towaras Austria, 856, 858. 

Posterity, appealing to, zii. 817. See 
Fame. 

Potsdam Giants, Friedrich Wllhelm's, 
▼i. 4, 396; their last serrioe, vii. 
143. 

Potter's Wheel, signillcaDoe of, xii. 
191. 

Pottery-AMtheosis, English, of Fried- 
rich, X. 78. 

Potts, Sir John, letter to, xvii. 188. 

Poverty, the lot of many poets and wise 
men, ziii. 806; advantages o^ 310; i. 
889; Richter's victory over, xiv. 94. 
96; Christian^Orthodoxy's dread of, 
406. 

Powel, Anabaptist, against Cromwell, 
xvia. 861. 

Powel. Presbyterian-Boyalist Colonel, 
xvii. 810, 414. 

Powerj love of. xvi. 846; definition of, 
xviu. 838. See Ambition. 

Ptowick possessed by the Soots, xviii. 
849,860. 

Pownal, Governor of New England, his 
Despatdi to Pitt, x. 848. 

Pownel, Major, at Preston tight, xvii. 
896. 

Poyer, Colonel, his doings in Wales, 
xvii. 810, 318; shot, 414. 

Poynts, General, enlists soldiers, xvii. 
378; slashes the mob, 878. 

Poynta, Stephen, vi. 100. 

PracUoe, the Man of, xii. 155. 

Prades, Abb^ de, ix. 187, 880, 821, 868, 
878; X. 78, 74. 

Pr»torio8, General, vii. 74; aooonnt of 
Friedrich's new government, 189. 

Pra^, ▼. 861, 874; vi. 485, 487, 480; 
French scalade of, viii. 97; Aostrian 
siece of; 196, 803; siege raised, 800; 
BeUeisle's retreat from, 888; prepara- 
tions for mbAinf; siege of, 347, 350; 
taken by Friedrich, 358; left under 
Einsiedel, 356, 876; his difficult re- 
treat from, 378; battle of, ix. 885-480; 
siege of, 448-146. 

Prsgmatic Sanction, Karl VI.'s, v. 448; 
vT. 100, 864, 387; vii. 388, 485, 440; 
downbreak of, 448, 450. 

Pimirial Fint to Third (May 80-88), 
1796, iT. 445-449. 

Prasse, Sienr. ix. 888. 

Prayer, faithful unspoken, xii. 888; prav- 
ing by working2d24. 

PrayernneeUng. Wiodflor Castle, 1648, 
xvii. 306, &('. 



Players for the Ftfliament Army, xvii. 
800; an English troop interrupted at, 
xviii. 188TCromweJrs last» xix. 897. 

Preachers, triers of. See Trien. 

Preaching, Cromwell on, xviii. 59, 198s 
xix. m. 

Pr^v, siege of, Lyons, iv. 884, 860. 

Predestinatkm, vi. 887, 834. 

Premier, what a wise, might do, xii. 
850; mad methods of choosing a. ii. 
851, 431; a more nnbeautifuT class 
never raked out of the oose, 888; one 
wise Premierthe baginning of all good, 
890. See King, Windbag. 

Presburg, Maria Theresa at. viii. 69, 
846. 

Presbyterianism, Charles I. averse to, 
xvu. 181; and schism, 809; adopted 
by Parliament, 858; overthrown, 878. 
G(ee Independents. 

Present, the, and Fear, iv. 888; Time, 
the, xtii. 463; xiv. 860, 869; in pangv 
of travail with the New, 378; the liv- 
ing sum-total of the whole Pasl^ 880; 
XV. 19 ; youngest-bom of Eternity, ii, 
861-808. See Nineteenth Century. 

Presentation, Cromweirs, to Rectory of 
Houghton Conquest^ xix. 870. 

Prestige, xvi. 458. 

Preston, Dr., Fame of, xvii. 61. 

Preston. See Battle. 

Pretender, the Young, in Edinbuish^ 
vUi. 500. 

Pretsch, action of, x. 884. 

Preuss, a meritoriottslv exact man, v. 
814 n.; account of ^riedrich's domes- 
ticities, ix. 198. 196: cited in notes, 
V. 88; vi. 8; vii. 151, 178, 186, 190, 
199,816; viii. 448; ix. 379. 

Praussen, East, taken possession of by 
Russia, X. 77 ; keepe quiet, and hopea 
for better days, 119. 

Pride, Colonel, summoned by Commons 
xvii. 860; at Preston battle, 3.33: 
purges the Commons, 897; xvi. 28:); 
in SooU War. xviii. 108, 138; would 
hang up the Lawyen' gowns, 139 n.; 
one of CromwelPs'Lords, xix. 836. 

Pride of place, the last thing that de* 
serta a sinking house, v. 808. 

Priest and Philosopher, old healthy iden- 
Uty of, xiv. 858, 470; the true, a kind 
of Prophet, i. 841 ; the noble, xii. 833. 

Priestliood, costumes thrown off (Bishop 
Tom^), iv. 90; costumes in Carmag- 
nole, 869. See Religion. 

Priesthoods, xvi. 75. 

Priestley, Dr., riot againsLiv. 79 ; natu- 
ral ized, 160; elected to National Con- 
vention, 803. 

Priests, dimident, fnstigated, iv. 4; 
many in France, 88; Anti-national, 
hangeil, 117; thirty killed near the 

N.N Vol. 12 
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Abba}'e, 181; number dmin in Sep- 
tember mmntacre, 194; to reacoe Lonis, 
M; drowned at Nantes, 865; four 
bundred at anchor, 418. 

Primogeniture, Law of, r. 186, 288; vi. 
482. 

Prince, Thomaa, Leveller, ztU. 421. 

Prince, Mr., of Boston, cited, viii. 
445 n. 

Printing, invention of, xiv. 292; conse- 
quences of, i. 887. 

Prfnasen, v. 8150. 

Prinzenranb, the, zvi. 856-887; little 
Albert of the, v. 351. 

Priort, vi. 441. 

Prisons, Paris, in Bastille time, ili. 176: 
full (August, 1792), iv. 170; number of 
In Paris and in France, 856; state of, 
in Terror, 411-414; thinned after Ter- 
ror, 429. 

Prittwits, Captain, saves the King at 
Kunersdorf, x. 266: mentioned also, 
xi.455. 

Prittwitz, Silesian masmate, viii. 88. 

Private Judgment, i. 850. 

Probst, Lieutenant, xi. 517. 

Prooession, of States-General Deputies, 
ill. 131; of Necker and D'0rl6ans 
busts, 171; of Louis to Paris (October), 
977-279; Again, after Varennes, iv. 88 ; 
of Black Breeches, 107-112; of Louis 
to Trial, 248; at Constitution of 1798, 



Proclamation bj Oomwell, 1648, xvii. 
864; after Punbar fight, xviii. 183; 
Edlnbui^gh, 164. 

Professions, the learned, hateful, not 
lovable, u. 40. 

Progress of the species, i. 844. 

Pro^, Jacobin missionar j, iv. 288. 

Promethean conquests, v. 197. 

Prometheus, x. 415. 

Propertv, i. 151; what is. xvl. 78 ; none 
eternal but God the Maker's, 89. 

Prophecjr and prodigies, iii. 816. 

Prose, good, better than bad rtiyme, 
xvi.147. See Poetry. 

Proselvtizing, I. 8, 222. 

Protestant Ksfugees, v. 247, 286; Prot- 
estant Germanv, 966; "enlightened 
Protestantism,'*^ 814, 418: the Heidel- 
berg Protestants. 394; Birthplace of 
Protestantism, vi. 281; the Salzburg 
Protestants, 317, 399; svmpathj with 
Friedrich, viii. 8t8, 467, 6l4; Heroism, 
X. 865. See Reformation. 

Protestantism, modem, xiii. 127 ; the 
root of modem European History, 
i. 849; not dead yet, M2; its living 
fruit, 867, 419; proper and improper, 
xii.878. 

Protestanta emancipated in France, iii. 
88, 94. 



Protestation of Commons. 1641, zvIL 
115; and Am, xix. 806-806. 

Provence Noblesse expel Blirabean, iii. 
122. 

Prudhomme, Editor, iii. 305; on assas- 
sins, 892; turncoat, iv. 367; on C^ 
vaignac, 381 n. 

Prussia, eariy condition of, v. 68; a 
vehemently Heathen Country, 64 ; at- 
tempts at conversion, 64 ; brought to 
terms by the Teutsch Ritters, 94, 129; 
West Preussen cut awav by the Po- 
lish sword, 178; how £ast Preniisen 
came into the HohenzoUem Familv, 
901; Mitbelehnmmg, 230; a tionbts- 
some Aristocracy, 240; tamed down 
by George Friedrich, 244; pnsnessions 
in the lUiine Countrv, 264, 283: freed 
from Homsge to Poland2284, 285; in- 
vaded by the Swedes, 289: Kiuedom 
of Prussia contrasted with Wentpnalia, 
301 (see Friedrich I.); dawning of a 
new day for Prussia, 824, 376; 8«1»> 
burg Protestants in, vi. 404 ; population 
and revenue, vii. 178 1 pirepfltredness 
for war, viii. 331; disciplme in storm 
of battle, 468, 494; devontness of 
heart, 515; ix. 75; Prussia during ten 
years of peace, 29, 156, 158; the Na- 
tion of Tent<ichland, 30; Prussian 
Free-Corps, 378; Prussia to be di- 
vided amongst the Great Powers. 
877; resources to meet the general 
attack, militias, x. 84, 108; noble 
conduct of young recruits at Dcim- 
stadtl, 108: Prussian loyalty towards 
the King, 106; surrounded by enemies, 
184; army becoming exhausted, 184; 
exchequer ditto, 187 ; Prassian expen- 
diture of life on the Seven-Years 
War, xi. 175 ; Fire-Baptism, and rank 
among the Nations, 176; the Prassian 
Clio, 185; what Prussia owes to its 
Hohenzollem Kings. 186; rained con- 
dition at close of the war, 19<%-202; 
dissati^action at Friedrich*s Exci^^e- 
system, 906-211; acquisition of West- 
Preussen, 808, 314, 316. See Branden- 
burg. 

Prussia, Fritz of, iii. 275; asainst Franoe, 
iv. 80 (see Brunswick, Duke); annv 
of, ravages France, 164-166 ; King ot, 
and French Princes, 210. 

Prussia, Prince of. See Angnst Wil- 
helm. 

Prassian Monarchy, feunder of, zfac 
250 n. 

Prynne, William, first appearmnoa of, 
xvu. 64; his Histriomastix, 64; in 
pillory, in 1633. 78; again In 1687, 
93; speech in pillory, 98: purged by 
Pride, 898; assists Dr. Hawit, xiz^ 
275. 
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Public Opinion, foixse of, vii. 148; zili. 
4t5. 484. 

Publishing Societies, what they might 
do towardfl a real History of £oglaad, 
xvi 291.< 

PUckler, Beichsgnf, and Colonel Mayer, 
ix. 498. 

Puebla, Excellency, ix. 277, 291. 

Pufendorf, cited, v. 259 n., 287 n. 

Puffery, the dela;^» of^ xr. 109; all- 
deafening blaAt of, xii. 138. 

Puisave^ Girondin (xencral, iv. 313, 331; 
at Quiberon, 438. 

Pulawttki, Fort, in Charleston Harbor, 
xi. 2)9. 

Palawskifl, the Polish, and their efforts 
fnr Freedom, xi. 258: defence of 
Cloister Czen<<tochow, 259, 260. 

Purgatory, noble Catholic conception of, 
i. 323. 

Puritanism, importance of Scottish and 
English, xii. 448. 

Puritan Revolution, the, xvi. 896, 897; 
Sermons, x\ii. 10; history, 14; de- 
mands at Hampton-Court Conference, 
87; characteristic, 51; leaders, 52. 

Pmitanism, xvi. 92: founded by Knox, 
i. 368; true beginning of America, 
868; the one epoch of Scotland. 369; 
Theocracy, 376; Puritanism in Eng- 
land, 424, 426, 444; giving way to 
decent Formalism, xil. 162; our Isst 
heroism, xvii. 4; faded, 10; Dryas- 
dust on, 11 ; nature of, 78. 

Puritans, English and Scots, xviL 103; 
become formidable, 112. 

Pnteyism, xii. 115, 283; il. 408, 435; 
begotten b^ Coleridge from his own 
fantasies, ii. 60, 101. 

Putney Church, Army-meeting at, xvii. 
273. 

Putrescence and social decay, xr. 173. 

Putter, cited, v*. 403. 

putter, Professor, Ulks with King Fried- 
rich, xi. 168. 

Puttkainmer, General, escorts convoy, 
ix. 485 ; killed at Runeradorf, x. 965. 

Pym, John, xvi. 264; a Puritan, xvii. 
'52; speech by, 57; lives at Chelsea, 
116. 

Pytheas, v. 55, 64. 



QUACK, unforgivable, iii. 418. 

^* Quackery, portentous age of, xv. 
173; dishonesty the raw material alike 
of Quackery and Papery, 175; decep- 
tion and seu-deceptioQ, 197. 202; por- 
toatoQt aga of, xvi. 66; Quacks and 
Dopes, L 435; and sham-heroes, xii. 
37, 83, 137, 145, 216; oririnates noth- 
ing, i. 338, 975; age of, 397. 

Quad!, tha, vii. 890. 



Qoadt, Colonel, assists in losing Olata, 

X. 445. 
Quakerism, germ of, xvii. 499. 
Quaker's, a manufacturing, can for his 

workmen, xii. 968, 981. 
Quakers, first Scotch, xviii. 301. See 

Fox. Nayler, Penn. 
Quandt, preaches before King FHodrich, 

vii. 182. 
Qnantx, the Saxon Musio-master, vi. 

144; ix. 38, 81; his death, xi. 376. 
Quast, Kriegsrath von, xi. 593^594. 
Quebec, besieged by General Wolfe, x. 

241, 248; captured, 805-^07: decision 

that America is to bt Englisn and not 

French, 340. 
QuedlinburK» vii. 184. 
Queen of Charles I., doings by, zrii. 

141. 
Queen of France, 8tantslaQs*s daughtar 

becomes, vi. 463, 469; vii. 869, 8M. 
Queen Regnant, ix. 903. See EUaabeth 

Christina of Brunswick-Be vera. 
Queen Mother. See Sophie DoroChes. 
Queen. See Antoinette, Marie. 
Queens^he average of, vii. 76. 
Qudret-D6mery, prisoner in BastUla, iiL 

192. 
Queries to Edinburgh clergy, xviii. 189; 

of Scotch Western Army, 175. 
Quiberoo, debarkation at, iv. 488. 
Quietest, the greatest by nature also the, 

XV. 426. Ste Silence, Wholeness. 
Quintus Icilius, otherwise Gulchard, is. 

428; with Friedrich at Breslan, x. 74; 

how he got his new name, 908, 900; 

sketch of his eareer, 910, 911, 434; 

at siege of Dresden, 488; in Lsinrig, 

508; xi. 9; his respect for Gelleit, 

12; brings him to the Kins, 18, 16, 

17 ; undertakes the sacking ofHubofta- 

burg, 21, 178; with Prince Henri in 

Saxony, 108; his troops paid off at 

close of the war, 178; nis death, 876: 

mentioned also, 831 n. 
Quitzow, Dietrich von, v. 161. 
Quixote, Don, x. 539. 



1>ABAUT, St EUenne, French Ba- 

'-*' former, iii. 139; in Commission of 
Twelve, iv. 301; hides betwsen two 
walls, 325; guilloUned, 857. 

Rabenau, Kittmeister, xi. 89, 83. 

Habener of Berlin, xi. 19. 

Racine's AtkalU, Friedrich's Ugh opin- 
ion of, xi. 905. 

Racknitx, Countess, ix. 94. 

Radewita, Camp of, vi. 168, 903. 

Radicalism, speculative, 1. 1& 94, 48; 

gsrliamentary. xvi. 99; patalytic, 105; 
terling's early, ii. 86, 60; tottering 
for him, and threatening to cnnnble, 
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62; falleii to wreck, 88; the opposite 

extreme, 101. 
Radom. Gonfedeiatioii of, zi. 252, 254. 
RadzivU, Prince, at Badom, zi. 25»-254. 
RadziviL Princess, elopes witli Karl 

Philip, V. 897. 
Ragland Castle besieged, zvii. 241; sar- 

renders, 236. 
Raenarok, i. 271. 

Riiuel Yaruhagen von Ense. See Ense. 
iiailway Promoters, xvi. 452. 
Railways, how, are shifting all towns of 

firitam into new places, zii. 835; stu- 
pendous railway miracles, 345. 
Rainsborough. ColoneL at Bristol siege, 

xTii. 217; deseitad by the Fleet, 828; 

assassinated, 380. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his fine mantle, i. 

37; execution of, xvii. 46j History, 

Oomweirs opinion of, xTiii. 58. 
Ramadhan, the English, xii. 862. 
Eambonet, employwl in the Herstal Af- 
fair, Yu. 224, m, 231, 236. 
Bam-dasB the Hindoo man<«od, xr. 

413. 
RameaiL ix. 44. 
Ramen betrays Queen Sophie Dorothee's 

confidence, vi. 154, 158. 
Bamin, Governor of Berlin, xi. 888, 386. 
Ramroos, iron, v. 320. 
Ramsay, Rev. Robert, preaches before 

Cromwell, xviii. 225. 
Ramsay, Chevalier, vii. 36U. 
Rane, the Far-travelled, xiz. 440. 
Ranfft, cited, vi. 271 n. 
Ranke, viii. 26, 299, 420, 429, 476: cited, 

299 n., 807 n., 862 n. ; ix. 380 n. 
Rannsleben, Judge, and the Killer-Ar^ 

nold case, xi.%r447. 
Rapin, xiz. 891, 438 n. 
Riisfeld, vii. 225 ; (Russian Ambassador 

in Holland, viii. 18, 23. 
Rasomowski, Count, zi. 128. 
Rastadt, v. 808. 
Rathenau, v. 288. 
Ratheiiow*s, Captain von, interview with 

Friedrich, xi. 515, 516. 
Ratibor, v. 193, 234. 
Raamer, cited, vii. 296 n.; viii. 35 n., 

480 n. 
Rauter. General, at Zomdorf, z. 85. 
Ravsillac, the distracted Devirs-Jesuit, 

v. 256. 
Rawlins, Captain of Parliament horse, 

xvli. 202. 
Baynal, Abb^, Philosophe, ill. 55; his 

letter to Constituent Assembly, 227; 

zi. 479. 
Bead, what it is to, an author, ziii. 145, 

251; ziv. 3, 54; zvi. 177. 
Readers, good, zvi. 893. 
Beady-Reckoner, strange state of onr, 

ZU.U9. 



Real; the, always respectable, zii. 
Beabty, deep significance of, ziv. 88IL 

894; zv. 84, &0, 231, 284; zvi. 810; 

worth of, V. 829. See Fact. 
Beason, Goddess of, iv. 871, 372. See 

Feast. 

Bebecca, the, boarded by the Spaniards. 
vi.323. J I— «, 

Bebecqui, of Marseilles, iv. 69; in Ka* 
tional Convention, 202; against Bobe»> 
pierre (*•!/« "V227; ratlrcs, 274; 
drowns himself, 820. 

Bebenr, President von, zi. 436. 

Becruiters, new Members of Pariiament, 
xvii. 236. 

Bedbank, fight at, zvii. 888. See FTc^ 
ton. 

Beding, Swiss, massacred, iv. 185. 

Beeoe, Mr., Sterling's early schoolmas- 
ter, U. 23, 26. 

Beform, xiv. 259; not Jovoos but griev- 
ous, xvi. 246; Ministne^ ficnthamfc, 
102; strange meaning of the new Be- 
form measure, 488, 429: like Charity, 
must begin at home, xii. 86; poor old 
Genius of, iL 824; administrative, ▼. 
824. See Admhiistrative Bcfoim, 
Downing Street. 

Beformation, era of the, xiv. 289; in 
Scotland, 420; the Markgraf Qeorn 
in the great business of, v. 194; the 
Event of the Sixteenth Centn^, 215, 
228; fatal consequences of rejecting, 
217; symptoms of the Thiity-Teazs 
War, 253; George Wilhelm*! perplexi- 
ties, 265. 

JUformaium, Knox*s HUtorg i^ftht^ zii. 

Beformer, the true, i. 841 ; zvlL 80. 

B^, Major de, killed at OftmactOT 
vii. 837, 389. 

Begenabeiw, vii. 877 ; viii. 245. 

Behback, Jakob, v. 181. 

Beichartsbronn, Abbev of, t. 99. 

Beichenbach, vi. 155'; his Cipher Cor- 
respondence with Grumkow, 176, IM, 
189; his recall, 197. 

Beichenbach, batUe of, zi. 148-150. 

Beichenberg, battle of, iz. 898, 894. 

Beichs-Kammergericht, vii. tt6: Holy 
Boman Beich, 489, 451; Baick thun- 
der, iz. 869, 888, 386; Ezccntioo 
Army to be got on foot, 442, 476: 
CUako FueaiS, 544, 545; Army aU 
gone to wreck, z. 19; placed aider 
command of Zweibrllck, 101; in Sax- 



ony, 140, 141 ; tries to capture t^patg 
anH Toigau. 171 ; driven from Erf at. 
195 j chMed bv Prince Henri, 900; 
anin enters ^zony, 286, 292; at 
Biaxen, 356; repulsed by HiUsen, 488; 
has temporary possession of Sazoar, 
508; rapidly retreats before FHedri^ 
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506; driven from Leipzig, 608; makes 
its exit from the world, xi. 166. 

Reid. Dr., xiv. 25. 

Keinoeck, llerr, writes to Wolf, vii. 165. 

Reinhart, Count, x. 876. 

Beiniibere, vi. ^66, 455; vii. 24; Fried- 
rich's Man.4ion at, 22, 26; given to 
Prince Henri, xL 513. 

Reklam, Herr, Berlin Jeweller, ix. 135. 

KeJigion, dead letter and living ipirit of, 
i. 89; weaWnff new vestures, 162, 208; 
Christian, and French Revolution, iv. 
348; abolished (Cur^ Parens, Revolu- 
tionary Armv), 368-370; ClooU on, 
368; a new, Ml, 407; utilitarian, xiii. 
211, 482; heroic idea of, xiv. 95; self- 
conscious, 365; how to teach, xvi. 109; 
a man's, the chief fact with regard to 
him, i. 236; based on Hero-worship, 
245; propagating by the sword, 291; 
cannot succeed by being " easy," 800; 
a great heaven-high Unquestionabil- 
ity, xii. 60, 66, 114; gone, 183; all 
true work in, 195; foolish craving for 
a *'new," 218, 224; inner light of a 
man*s soul, 219. 897; not the many- 
things a man tnes to believe, but the 
few ne cannot doubt, 379 ; cannot be 
made up of doubts, ii. 94, 101 ; teach- 
ing, V. 412. See Chrli^tian, Church, 
Clergy, Education, Prayer, Priests, 
Worsiiip. 

Rembrandt, xi. 168. 

Remonstrance, against Buckingham, 
xvii. 62; against Laud, 66; and Peti- 
tion of Ministers, 105; Qrand, of Long 
Parliament, 117; of Scotch Western 
Army, xviii. 174, 179, 182. 

Remy, Comet, at Clermont, iv. 30. 

Renault, O^cile, to assassinate Robes- 
pierre, iv. 406; guiUotined, 410. 

Ren^, King, bequeathed Avignon to the 
Pope, iv. 63. 

Renntr, the. See Hugo von Trimberg. 

Rennes, riot in, iii. 102. 

Rentsch, cited, v. 81 n. 

Rentzel, v. 380; xi. 407 n. 

Renunciation, the beginning of Life, xiv. 
16; one harmonious element of the 
highest, XV. 142. 

Reuwick, last of Cameronians, iv. 269. 

Repaire, Tardivet du. Bodyguard (Fifth 
October), tii. 269; rewarded, 396. 

Repentance, sacrednesn of, xii. 368. 

Repnin, Prince, ix. 63; at Congreiis of 
Teechen, xi. 422. 

Representation, double, of Tiers £tat, iil. 
117. 

Representative, Hereditary, ii. 893. See 
Louis. 

BepresenUtives, Paris, Town, iii. 226 
(sea Club, Electoral); Convention,— 
tea Oommissionen. 



Republic, French, first mention of, iv. 21: 
lint year of, 201, 380; established, 
211, $18; universal (Cloots*s), 229; 
Gtrondin, 286; one and indivisible. 
296 ; its triumphs, 435-489. 

Republic of Literature, xiii. 196. Sea 
Literary Men, Literature. 

Republica, ancient and modem, ii. 277. 

Reaolutioner, Protester, xyiiL 188. SKtt. 

Respectability, xv. 157; balaful influ- 
ence of, 228, 407 ; how ganeiated, 898. 
See Gigmanity. 

Resson, Sieur, reports Lafayette to Jaoo* 
bins, iv. 114. 

Retxow, Cok>nel, at Pardubitz, viU. 168; 
on commencement of Seven-Yean 
War, ix. 311, 312; on battle of Prag, 
414, 415; Friedrich's speech before 
l^euthen, x. 42; on Zoradorf, 129; 
Hochkirch, 155, 164; Prasaian armv 
losing ito best men, 188, 880: dt&i 
also, vii. 368 n. ; ix. 277 n., 415 n. ; x. 
486. 

Retzow, Bfaior-General. In conferenoe 
with Friedrich, ix. 811, 812: under 
Prince of Prussia, 484^ Leutnen, x. 
49, 68; at Leutomischl with Fonqnet, 
110; at Hochkireh, 148; put under 
momentanr arrest, 149; occupies Weisa> 
enbun. 152, 158, 162; in battla of 
Hochkiroh, 163, 164; death atSchweid- 
nita, 169. 

Reusch, Colonel, at Tein Bridge, viil. 



Reuss, Counts von, v. 109. 

Reuss, Graf von, at Veraailles, rii. 858, 
359. 

Rdveillon, first balloon at hoose of, iii. 
51; hooae beeet, deatreyed, 196. 

Revenge, duty of, xvi. 61; monraful 
twaddle about, ii. 828; sacred duty of, 
882. 

Reverence, early growth of, i. 76: indis- 
pensabilitv of, 190; worth of, xiii. 232; 
not syoopnancy, xiv. 415; xvi. 142; 
need of enlightenment, xv. 86; rever- 
ence for the Highest, in ourselves and 
in otfaen, 153; our want of, xii. 828; 
XTi. 807 { Goethe on, 411; what it 
means, viii. 865. 

Review-article, v. 97. See Utaratan. 

Reviewers, dur^ of, xiii. 888; two meth- 
ods of what IS called reviewing, xiv. 7, 
866; the trade well-nigh dona, 318; 
Smelfungus's despair, xvi. 180. See 
Read. 

Revolt, Paris in, Ui. 176; of Qaidea 
Fran9aises, 177; becomes Revolution, 
194; military, what, 849; of Lepelle- 
tier section, IV. 45^-458. 

Revolution, French, causes of the, UL 
15, 86, 56, 95; Lord Chasterfleld on, 
16; not a Revolt, 194; meaning of tht 
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term, 904 ; whence it ffrew, 205 ; gen- 
eral commencement oi, 219; editors, 
227; proBperous characters in, 296; 
Philoeophee and, 802; state of army 
in, 350; progress of, 378, 886; duelling 
in, 889; Republic decided on, iv. 19; 
European powers and, 79-82; Boyalist 
opinion of, 82; cardinal movements 
in, 158; Danion and the, 199; changes 
produced by the. 218; and Atheism, 
248; effect of Kmg's death on, 264- 
266; Girondin idea of, 273, 286 ; suspi- 
cion in, 803; like Saturn, 846; Terror 
and, 848; and Christian religion, 848; 
Bevolutionary Committees, 289, 387, 
858; Grovemroent doings in, 386; 
Robespierre essential to, 427; end of, 
459; a European, rapidly proceeding, 
XV. 28: English, our great, xvi. 176, 
264; Civil- War Pamphlets, 266* 267; 
Pride's purge, 289; French, meaning 
of the, ziii. 486; masses of Quackism 
set fire to, xv. 176; a greater work 
never done bv men so small, 305; 
the Event of tlie^e modem ages, 877 ; 
Parliamentary History of, 377-399; 
Thiers's History, Mignet*s, and others, 
879; curious collections of revolution- 
aiy books, pamphlets, &c., 383; death 
of Fonlon, 886; the Palais-Royal, 
white and black Cockades, the Insur- 
rection of Women, 389; the Jacobins 
Club, in its early days of moral-sab- 
lime, 392; the September Massacre, 
394; the South-American and set of 
Revolutions, xvi. 205; history of the 
French, i. 418. 419, 455. 

Revolutionary Horologe, ii. 68. 

Reward and Punishment, ii. 329, 884. 

Reynard (As Fox^ Apolo^e of, xiv. 250; 
researches into its origin, 294; analysis 
of, 298; an extract, showing the lan- 
giaaga of our old Saxon Fatherland, 

Reynolds, Colonel, at Ferns, xvii. 468; 

surprises C«rrick, 497 ; in Cromwell's 

First Parliament, xviii. 398; assists 

the Franch, xix. 178, 221, 225; death 

of, 232. 
Reynolds's Portrait of Lord Graaby, x. 

455. 
Rhadamanthus, not so well informed as 

he might be, vi. 287; his post long 

vacant, ii. 234. 
Rheima, in September Massacre, iv. 

197. 
Rhenits of Dresden, ix. 265. 
Rhvn, the, a little river near Reinsbeig, 

vii. 24; xl. 518. 
Ribble Bridge, fight at, xvii. 330. See 

Preston. 
Rich. Colonel, in Scotland, xviii. 241, 

M8. 



Rich, Mr., and Frances CromwelL xix 
51-54,234; death of, 288. 

Richard Ca5iir-de-Lion and the Siege of 
Acre, V. 90, 98. 

Richard of Cornwall, sham Kaiser, y. 
105; death, 108. 

Richardson's clearness of sight, xiil. 274. 

Richardson's account of Prince Henri's' 
visit to Petenbuiig, xi. 300-803: cited, 
266. 

Richelieu, at death of Louis XV., iii 
19,25; death of, 112. 

Richelieu, Due de, viii. 442; ix. 48; taki^ 
Minorca, 803, 304, 478: supenedt- 
D'Estr^, 497, 504, 508; one of the 
most magnificent marauders, 504, 518; 
Letter from Friedrich, 507; Conven- 
tion of Kloster-Zeven. 509, 510; super- 
seded by Prince de Clermont, x. 24. 

Richmond, Duke, pre8ent to, xvii. 285. 

Richter, Jean Paul Friedrich, i. 26; xiii. 
8-25; leading events of his life, 8; 
his multifarious works, 11; extract 
from Quintns Fixlein, 24; poverty. 
810; brief sketch of his bfe and 
writings, xiv. 68; J. P. F. Richter 
again, 72-137; his peculiar style, 73; a 
true literary man, heroic and devout, 
75; interesting fragment of Autobiog- 
raphy, 78; birth and pedigree, 8t); 
his good Father and cany home, 81; 
self-vision, 87; education and extreme 
poverty, 88; his firat productions, 94; 
this too a SparUn Boy, 98; his C«»> 
tume controversy, 99*; daree to be 
poor, 104 ; triumphant ruooess of Htt- 
ptrwy 110 1 his marriage, 112; un- 
wearied diligence. 113; blindncsa and 
death, 115; intellectual and literary 
character, 116; extracts, 123; on 
Daughter-full houses, 128 ; his vast 
Imagination, 130; his Dream of Ath^ 
ism, 131; VamhagenU pleasant visit 
to, xvi. 9; can escape out of hearsajs 
i. 243. 

Ridicule not the test of truth, xlii. 406. 

Rjed, General, at Tornn, x. 515. 

Riedesel, at HimmeUkron, x. 902. 

Riesbeck, cited, v. 84 n.; yi 401 n. 

Right and Wrong infinitely dLffeirc:. 
xiv. 447; xv. 144; the qucstioa of, 
only the second questxoa, 158; a< 
Heaven is to Hell, i. 805, 895; silent 
awful sense of, ii. 306; ^i. S98; dim 
oblivion of, ii. 334. 

Ri&:hts, vii. 278; American Bi^ito of 
Man, xi. 180. 

Rights and Bfights, xvi. 61; the final 
"rights" of man an abstmae inqniiT, 
68. See Evil. Might. 

Riot, Paris, in May, 1750, iiL 15: Cbn- 
law (in 1775), 35; at Pa]at»-de-Jast]cc 
(1787), 85: (fiee Grenobk, BMra, 
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RenoM); triumphs, 110, 111: of Rue 
St. Antoine, 125-128; of Julr Four- 
teenth (1789) and BMtille, 171-194; 
At Strai»burg, 222; Paris, on tho veto, 
293; Versaines ChAtean, October Fifth 
(1789), 243-273 ; uses of, to National 
AMembly, 296; Paris, on Nanci affair, 
371; at l)e Castries' Hotel, no theft, 
392; on flight of King^s Aunts, 400: 
at Vincennes, 402; on King*s proposed 
journey to St. Cloud, iv. 6; in Champ- 
ue-Mars. with sharp shot^ 45; Arignon, 
— »ee Avignon ; Birmingham, — see 
Birmingham; Paris, Twentieth June 
(1792), 111 ; August Tenth (1792), 136- 
153; Grain, 229 ; Paris, at Thd&tre de 
U Nation, 249: selling sugar, 267; of 
Thennidor (1794), 419-426; of Germi- 
nal (1795), 442; of Prairial, 445; final, 
of Vend^miaire, 455-461. 

Riots. See Apprentices. 

Kiouffe, Girondin, iv. 322; to Bordeaux, 
323; in prison, 835; on death of Gi- 
rondius, 344; on Mme. Roland, 355. 

Ripon, Countess de Grey, and Viner, 
ancestor of the, vii. 467 n. 

Ripperda, Duke de, v. 457; vi. 54, 108. 

yiquettis, the, iii. 134. See Mirabeau. 

Ritter, Doris, vi. 286. 

Rivarol, staff of geniu9, iv. 75. 

Robber-Towers and Free-Towns of Ger> 
many, ziv. 287. 

Robbeh, the, Schiller*s play, xx. 15; not 
an immoral work, 24 ; contiequences to 
its author of its publication, 25; re- 
modelled for the stai^, 292. 

Robert de Mont fort, xii. 107. 

Robertson's History of Scotland, xiv. 
420. 

Robespierre, Maximilien, account of, Ui. 
138; derided in Confitituent Assembly, 
214; Jacobin, 808, 387; incorruptible, 
on tip of left, 387: elected public ac- 
cuser, 409; after King'M flight, iv. 20; 
at close of Assembly, 52; at Arras, 
poiiition of, 54; plans'in 1792,85; chief 
priest of Jacobins, 96; invisible on 
August Tenth, 137; reappears, 162; 
on September Massacre, 194; in Na- 
tional Convention, 201; accused by 
(ytrondins, 227; accused by Louvet, 
238; acquitted, 239; on Mirabeau's 
bust, 241; at King's trial, 242, 258; 
Condorcet on, 279; at Queen's trial, 
341; in Salut Committee, 375; and 
Paris Municipality, 376 ; embraces Dan- 
ton, 392; DesmouUns and, 394; and 
Danton, 396; Danton on, at trial, 399; 
his thne scoundrels, 399; supreme, 
402: to be assassinated, 406; at Feast 
of Etre Supreme, 407-400; apocalyp- 
tic, Tb^ 400; on Ooathon's plot-^le- 
cree, 410; reserved, 415; his schcmen, 



415; fails in ConTention, 417; a|>- 
plauded at Jacobins, 418; accused, 
420; rescued, 422; at Town-hall, de- 
clared out of law, 422; half-killed, 
424; guillotined, 425; essential to 
Revolution, 427; bis scraggiest of pro- 

Ehetic discourses, xv. WO; an atra* 
tliar Formula of a man, nearly two 
years Autocrat of France, 807; once 
an Advocate in Arras, xvi. 251. 

Robespierre, Augustin, is decreed ac- 
cused, iv. 420; fall of, guillotined, 
424,425. 

Robinson, Luke, sent to Charles I., xvii. 
243; turncoat, xix. 247. 

Robinson, Rev. Mr., Cromweira letter 
to. xvii. 405. 

Robinsoo. Sir Thomas, vi. 100, 896, 827, 
436; difficulties at Vienna, riii. 29, 34, 
60, 55, 50; Audience of Kinff Fried- 
rich, 37; Kinff refuses to see nim, 60; 
Letter to H>iidford, 61 ; faitorview with 
Maria Theresa, 479, 480: mentioned 
also, vii. 249, 260; viii. 13, 84, 144, 
386; iz. 191, 439. 

Robison. Professor, x. 385. 

Rochamoeau, one of Four Gtenerals, iii. 
346; retires, iv. 104. 

Roche-Avmon, Grand Almoner of Louis 
XV., iii. 18, 24: cited, xi. 484 n. 

Rochefoucanld, Duke de la, Liberal, iii. 
142; President of Directors*, iv. 116; 
killed, 197. 

Rochester, EaH. See Wilmot. 

Rochow, Lieutenant -<V>loneL ti. 331, 
242, 246; prevents Friedrich's Flight, 
260, 278; Commandant of Berlin, 
ix. 542; x. 492. 

Rockingham^ Marquis of, ix. 108. 

Rodeu, mentioned to the Kins by Dnke 
Ferdinand, xi. 195; roysl cUalogne 
with him, 196-198; second audienoe^ 
and standing appointment, 199, 817 n. 

Rodenbeck, cited, v. 326 n; vi. 258 n.; 
vU. 154 n.; viu. 368 n.; ix. 464 n.; 
X. 443 n. 

Rodenskjold, Swedish Ambassador, viii. 
308. 

Roder, (jeneiml, vi. 477. 

Rodnev attacks Havre-de-Graoe, xL 224. 

Rodol/ II., Kaiftcr, v. 254, 256. 

Rcederer, Syndic, Feuillant, iv. 108; 
"Chronide of Fifty Days," 110; on 
F<^d^r(^s Ammunition, 135 ; dilemma at 
Tuileries (August Tenth), 137, 144. 

Ruel, Lientenant-CieaerBl, ix. 8, 18. 

Itoghill, xviii. 26. 

Ii(>;;nwald (Reginald) of More, xix. 894; 
murdered, 397. 

Rohan, Cardinal, Diamond Necklace and, 
iii. 56; and Caffliostro, xv. 207 1 what 
he was, 240; how he bore his dis- 
missal from Court, and wli«i came of 
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it, 946-800 ; and Voltaire, vii. 43 ; 
xi. 608. 

Rohdich, Commandant, xi. 506. 

Uohr, CapUin, ix. 419. 

Rohwedei, ti. 307. 

Roi, M., ix. 45. 

Rokewood. Mr., xii. 43. 

Roland, M., notice of, iii. 3S3; in Paris, 
iv, 70; Minister (no buckles), 97; let- 
ter, and dismissal of, 106; recalled, 
153; decline of, 150; on September 
Massacres, 193; and Pache, 228; do- 
ioj^ of, 228; resigns, 281; fled, 310; 
suicide of, 85(8. 

Roland, Bfadame, notice of, at Lyons, 
iii. 322: narrative by, 328; in Paris, 
after King's flight, iv. 21; and Barb». 
roux, 70 ; public dinners and business, 
97; character of, 98; misgivinffs of, 
229: accused, 250; Girondin declining, 
279; arrested, 310; in prison, con- 
demned, 354; guillotined, 855. 

Roland of Roncesvalles, xv. 229. 




I^jllin, vii. 38. 

Koloff, Provost, vii. 132, 134. 

lioman Au^pors, Cicero's, ii. 408; con- 

quests, xii. 158; xvi. 63; Emperors, 

era of the, xiii. 453; Romans out, 

English in, xvi. 86; history, 394, 395; 

the Dictatorship, 398. 
Romance, the age of, can never cease, 

XV. ^; none ever seemed romantic to 

itself, 229. 
Romanzof sent by Soltikof to Dann, 

X. 319. 
Romanzow besieges Colbers^ xi. 63-66, 

85; sent against the Turks, 265, 

291-294. 
Romanzow junior, xi. 487. 
Rome, a tour to, in the twelfth century, 

xii. 70; Steriing at, ii. 162, 168. 
RcJmer, General, at Mollwito, vii. 413; 

kiUed, 417. 
Romme, in National Convention, iv. 202; 

in Caen prison, 313 : bis new Calendar, 
, 330, 331 ; in riot of Prairial (1795), 447 ; 
' suicide, 449. 
RomoBuf, pursues the King, iv. 21; at 

Varannes, 36. 
Ronsin, General of revolutionary army, 

iv. 358, 373; arrested, 391 ; guilloUned, 

395. 
Rooksby, Major, killsd at Dunbar, xviii. 

139. 
Roqnefeuille. Admiral, viii. 313, 315r. 
Rose, Medicinal-Assessor, ix. lOk). 
Roti^re, Iliuriotde la, summons Bastille, 

iii. 183; in First Parliament, iv. 59 ; in 

National Convention, 247; President 

at Robespierre^s fall, 420. 



Roskowski, symbolical Polish Nobleman, 
xi. 315. 

Ross Town, besieged, xvii. 439; taken, 
486. 

Rossbach, battle of, v. 9; x. 3; the jooi- 
trv round, 8-11; Napoleon's o dnkm 
of, 21. 

Rossignol, in September Massacre, iv. 
187 : in La Vend^, 858. 

Rossold of Sangerhausen, x. 31. 

Rostock, V. 272. 

Rotch, of Boston, loses his tea, xi. 350, 
351. 

Roth, Count von, vii. 301; defends 
Neisse, 343; Briinn, xiii. 134, 136. 

Roth^ieutenant-General, taken prisoner 
at Freyberg, xi. 163. 

Rothenburg, Count, and his French 
fashions, v. 341. 

Rothenburg, at Mollwitz, vii. 412, 420; 
at Cbotusitz, viii. 158, 161 : despatched 
to Paris, 299 ; sent with reinforcements 
to Prag, 376; at Hohenfiiedbeiig, 462; 
at Dresden, ix. 18; much esteemed 
by Friedrich, 172, 173; his death, 
179 : mentioned also, vi. 242 ; vii. 
167, 360 ; viu. 332, 383, 507 ; ix. 
32, 64, 176. 

Rothes, Earl, taken at Worcester, xviii. 
253. 

Rothschloss, afiair of, vii. 489. 

Rottembourg, Count de, property voa 
Rothemburg, vi. 503. 

Rottofreddo, battle of, ix. 42 n. 

Roucoulles, Dame de, v. 31, 312. 

Roucoux, battle of, ix. 41 n., 59. 

Rough, John, xii. 432. 

Rouill^, M. de, ix. 298. 

Rous, Sir Francis, and the Barebones 
Parliament^ xvi. 399. 

Rouse^ Francis, Translator of the Psalms, 
xvu. 100; in Little Parliament, xviii. 
299; Speakerof Little Pariiament, 335; 
of (>>uncil of State, 385 n.; in Crom- 
well's First Parliament, 398; one of 
Cromwell's Lords, xix. 236. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, Contimt Social 
of, iii. 53; Gospel aooordinff to, 315: 
burial-place of, 4l7; sUtue decreed to, 
iv. 51; was half sage, half maniac, 
xiii. 411, 439; xiv. 3^; xv. 112; xvi. 
227: not a strong man, his Portrait 
egoism, i. 406; his passionate appeal^ 
407: his Books, like himself, un- 
healthy, the Evangelist of the French 
Revolution, 409; unveiling himseU, 
viii. 45; is Legation Secretanr, ix. 
298; finds refuge with Lord Blaruchal, 
and writes to Friedrich, xi. 218. 

Rousset, cited, viii. 481 n.; xi. 175 n. 

Rovigo, Due de, x. 377. 

Howe, Scoutmaster, character nf, xviv 
3.57. 
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Royalists, Club of, extinguUhed, iii. 311; 
named ** blacks." 390; duelling, 38U- 
393; plot for King's disbt (»ee Plot); 
poniards, 896, 406; staff of gvnius of, 
IV. 75, 76; preparations at Coblentz, 
81. 

Royalty, signs of, demolished, iv. 19, 158; 
abolished in France. 211. 

Rovou, King's friend, editor of "Ami 
du Hoi,** iv. 83. 

Koj^iton, Rendezvous. See Army. 

Kuamps, Deputy, against Coutnon, iv. 
410. 

Riibezahl, viii. 345; ix. 394. 

kucker. Dr., of Frankfurt, ix. 229. 

Rudenskjold (or Rodenskjold) reveals 
Briihrs scheme to Friedrich, vlii. 64 : 
mentioned also, 505. 

RUdifi^r von Maucsse, cited, v. 113 n. 

Rudolph of HaMburg, xiv. 253; v. 96, 
157: elected Kaiser, 107: humiliation 
of King Ottocar, 109; unlovely poster- 
ity, 117. 

Riitfer, citizen of Landahut, viii. 85, 89. 

Rii^n, Isle of. v. 358. 

Ruhl, notice ot, iy.59; iu riot of Prairial, 
447; suicide, 449. 

Ru I hit* re, M., cited, xi. 116; his book on 
Poland, 225, 226, 241-246, 255. 

Rump, doinip of the, xviii. 263-266 ; 
must be dissolved, 290; dismissed by 
Cromwell, 2d2. 

Rupert, Prince, his father dies, xvii. 71: 
plunderiugsof, in 1643, 127; nicknamea 
Bobber, 160; relieves York, 181; routed 
at Marston Moor. 181; at Worcester, in 
1645, 196; at Naseby batUe, 206; at 
Bristol, 215 ; manner of his leaving 
Bristol, 222; quiU England, 236 ; in 
Irish seas, 489. 

Aupert, Kaiser Kur>Pfalz, v. 150, 157. 

Ruppin, vi. 365, 896. 

Rushworth, John, iu danger at Naseby, 
xvii. 217; Cromwell's letter to, 244; 
with Cromwell in Scotland, xviii. 102; 
reporter of CromweiPs Sfteech, xix. 
266. 

Rushworthian chaos, xvii. 11, 51; xviii. 
102. 

Riiskin, John, ** Who is best man ?*' xix. 
492; Fart Clavigera, cited, 493. 

Rus!)el, Francis, Henry CromwelPs father- 
in-law, xvii. 184, 2J7 ; purged by 
Pride, 405. 

Russian project of partition of Prussia, 
viii. 2o; Russians hired by England, 
ix. 60, 66, 290 ; resolutions against 
Friednch, 284. 293; share in the par- 
titioning of Prussia, 379 ; invasion of 
Prsuaten, 474, 480, 520, 634; forcible 
potaession, x. 77; the regular Army 
■hares the common horror felt against 
the CoMacks, 118; Russian soldiership. 



123, 138: Rniwian Army in possession 
of Frankfurt, 247, 248 : the regular 
Russians civil and orderly, 247 ; their 
honorable treatment of Hajor Kleist, 
271 ; joy at Petersburg for the vic^oiy 
of Kunersdorf, 272; Army thrsatans 
Silesia, 419, 4ab, 447 ; advances towards 
Keisse, to join Loudon, xi. 89: junction 
near Liegnitz, 40; Russian Grenadiers 
at Schweidnitz, 71 ; Russian obedience 
and steadfastness, 186, 941; satire oii 
Prince GaliUin, 265; war with TurkeyJ 
2n, 290-295 ; Partition of Poland, 80J^ 
809. 

Russians, the silent, worth something, 
xU. 154, 156; the Czar of Rnssii, 
175. 

Rutowski, vi. 75; viii. 94, 96, 180, 188, 
138, 508; his grand schema against 
Kinff Friednch, 504 ; is beaten at Kea- 
selsdorf. ix. 9-13; vanishes into Bo- 
hemia, 15; disastrous management at 
Pima, 854-366, 860-864. 

Ryswick, Peace of, v. 399. 



CA, DON PANTALEON, belieadea, 

•^ xviu. 397. 

Saale River, x. 6. 

Sabatier de Cabre, at Royal Session, ilt 

90; arrested, 91; liberated, 94. 
Sachs. HanSf a literary contemponuy of 

Lutiier, xiii. 82. 
Sachsen-Gotha. See Gotha. 
Sachsen-Meiningeu, Duchess of, vl. 861. 
Sack, Baron de, ix. 283. 
Sackville, Lord Geom. viU. 444 ; x. 

176 n.; in charge oiMUnster oonntiy, 

198; disgraceful conduct at Minden, 

837,841. 
Sadler, AdjuUnt, in Ireland, xviii. 48. 
Sadler. John, Cromweirs letter to, offer- 
ing nim Chief Justiceship in Mttnater, 

xix. 846. 
Saffron Walden. See Army. 
Sagas, value of the, Snorro's History 

mainly made out of, xix. 891. 
Sahara, Desert, Iv. 158. 
Sahay, skirmish of, viii. 165. 
St. Abb*s Head described, xviii. 188. 
St. Albans, Commission of Array at, xvii. 

131. See Army. 
St. Andrews, futde si^e of, by Arran, 

xix. 431; oMi€tt€ of, 4», 481; snr- 

renders to the French, 483. 
St Antoine (9ee Riot), to Versailles, Hi. 

850, 251 ; War-horse supper, 860 ; 

closes shops (Nanci affair), 868 ; at 

Vtncennes, 402; at Jacobins, iv. 102; 

and MarseUlese, 180 ; Angust Tenth, 

143. 
St. Cloud, Louis prohibited from, Iv. 6. 
St. Dents, Mayor of, hanged, ill. 286. 
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St. DomingOy Innirrectioii in, ill. S90; 
iy. 78. 

St Pagan's, fight at, xvii. 3U. 

St. Fargeau. Lepelletier, in NatSonal Con- 
vention, IV. 203; at King's trial, 253; 
assassinated, 266; barial of, 982. 

St. George's Hill, Levellers at, xvii. 427. 

St. Hnnue, Marquis, cnclced, iii. 197; 
boll-voice, 229; imprisoned, 234 ; at 
Versailles, 266; and Pope's effigy, iv. 
9; at Jacobins, 102; on King's trial, 
249. 

St. Ives described, xvii. 83, 84. 

St. James's Fields, scene in, xvii. 271; 
Hottse, bestowed on Cromwell, xviii. 
30. 

St John, Oliver, character of, xvii. 
96; xviit 347; related to Cromwell, 
xvii. 97 ; is Solicitor-General, 107 ; 
Cromwell's letters to, 163, 347; with 
Cromwell at Avlesbury, xviii. 266 ; 
character of, 264 ; at Conference at 
Speaker's, 270, 271 ; ambassador to 
Holland, 277. 

St John, Mrs., Cromwell's letter to, xvii. 
97. 

St Johnaton (Fierth) snnenders, xviii. 
241. 

St Johnston's ribbons, xii. 444. 

St Jnst, in National Convention, iv.202; 
on King's trial, 242; in Salut Commit- 
tee, 876 ; at Strasbnrg. 378 ; repels 
Prussians, 383 ; on Revolution, 390; in 
Committee-room (Thermidor), 418; his 
report, 419; arrested, 420. 

St Louis Church, States-General proces- 
sion from, iii. 131. 

St Marie. See Miomandre. 

St Mdard, Jouigniac de, in prison, iv. 
170 ; his *' Agony " at La Force, 185- 
191. 

St Menehould, alarms at, iv. 24, 26, 29; 
Pmssians at, 208. 

St. M^ry, Moreau de, 3000 orders, ill. 193; 
prostrated, iv. 132. 

St Neot's, fight at, xvii. 321. 

St Nicholas, Thomas, Cromwell's letter 
to, xvii. 389; account of, 389. 

St. Olaf. See Olaf the Thick-set 

St. Pierre's ** Paul and Virginia," iii. 59. 

Saint^imonian Portent, the, ii. 47, 138. 

Sainte-Beuve, M., x. 379 n. 

Saints, living Communion of, i. 187, 192; 
and Sinners, xii. 54. 

Saldem, General-Adjutant, at Mollwitz, 
vii. 410; in battle of Liegnitz, x. 477; 
of Torgau, 625; dialogue with the King 
at Leipzig, refuses to act contrary to 
his honor and oath, xi. 18-20 ; in favor 
with the King, 21. 

Salisbury, Levellers at, xvii. 431; insnr- 
reoHon at, xvui. 485. 

Sallea, Deputy, guillotined, iv. 346. 



Salm, regiment, at Nanci, iii. 355b 

Salmon, cited, vi. 55 n. 

Saltpetre, digging for, iv. 379. 

Salut Publique. See Comnuttee. 

Salzburg Protestants, the, Friedrich WiP 
helm's interest in, vi. 817; vil. 112; 
fimigration of, vi. 899; the Salzburg 
Countr}S 400; viu 244, 402. 

Salzdahlum, vi. 451. 

Salzwedel, v. 69, 61, 76. 

Sam-SlickSj vacant, homeless, rest no- 
where, xii. 270. 

Samson, Monk, teacher of the Novice^, 
xii. 61; his parentage, dream and 
dedication to St. Edmund, 69; sent to 
Rome, 70; home-tribulations, 72; si- 
lence, weariness, 73; though a servant 
of servants, hin words all tell, 77; 
elected Abbot, 81; arrival at St. Kd- 
mundsbury, 83; getting to work, 86, 
89; his favor for fit men, 93; not un- 
mindful of kindness, 94 ; a jnst ck«r- 
hearted man, 95; hospitality and Moi. 
cism, 96; troubles and triumphs, 98; 
in Parliament, 103; practical oevotion, 
109; Bishop of Ely outwitted. 111; 
King Richiurd withstood, 113: Malous 
interest in the Crusades, 114; a^impae 
of the Body of St. Edmund, 117: the 
culminating point of his existenoe, 
122 ; contemporarv of Albert the Bear, 
V. 80. 

Samson Agonistes, v. 7. 

Sandershausen, fight of, x. 177 n. 

SandiUnds of Caldar, xii. 428. 

Sanitan' Reform, xii. 254. 

Sanscufottism, apparition of, iii. 805; 
what it effects, 223; growth of, 281, 
295; at work, 291; origin of term, 396; 
and Royaltv, iv. Ill; above th«rf% 
193; a fact," 201; French Nation and. 
219 ; Revolutionary Tribunal and, 291 ; 
how it lives, 291 ; consummated, 3-17, 
851, 366, 379; fall of, 427; last tliin^ 
of, 444-448; death of, 449. 

Sans-Souci, ix. 36-38; the Ntut Palus 
of, xi. 216, 217, 220. 

Santa Cruz, Blake beats Spanish at, xix. 
177. 

Santerre, Brewer, notice of, iii. 133: at 
siege of Bastille, 187; at Ttaileri^s 
396; June Twentieth, iv. 110; meeu 
Mameillese, 130; Commander <! 
Guards, 141; how to relieve fiuninc. 
230; at King's trial, 243; at RinK'» 
execution, 2^; fails in La VendtV, 
332; St. Antoine disarmed, 448. 

Sarcasm, the panoply of, i. 100. 

Sardinia, King of; vi. 468-471; TicCor 
Amadous, 352. 

Sartor JUsartus, genesis of, i. 9; its piu* 
pose, 202; Steriing's letter on, ti. 194. 

Saun, Milton's, xiii. 312. 
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Satants, the trae, that now is, xU. 234; 
his Invisible- World, v. 857. 

Saturn or Chronos, i. 99. 

Sauerteig, on the significance of Reality, 
xiv. 889; on Life, xv. 152; on National 
suffering. 174; on the Ems of Eng- 
land, XVI. 86; on Reforming a Nation, 
246; on Nature, xii. 29; our reverence 
for Death and for Life. 122; the real 
Hell of the Knglish. 142; fashionable 
Wits, 147; symbolic influences of 
Washing, 225; on Pig-philosophy, 381 ; 
on Ideal History, v. 18; on Purity 
in the relation or the Sexes, vi. 77 ; 
on Friedrich and Voltaire, vil. 39 ; on 
Wars not memorable, 435; on Diplo- 
matic Veracity, viii. 18. 

Saul, Legatioiiifath von, ix. 264. 

Saunders, (^olonel, notice of, xvU. 814; 
CromweU's letter to, 314; in Scotland, 
xviii. 2:M}, 241. 

Saupe, Hcrr, Schiller and his Father's 
Household, XX. 208-278. 

Sausse, M., Procureur of Varennes, iv. 
33; scene at his house, 85; flies from 
Prussians, 173. 

Savage, the aboriginal, i. 30. 

Savage, Mr., his Compleat HiHory of 
Gtrmany^ v. 281 n. 

Savonni^res, M. de, Bodyguard (October 
Fifth), temper gives way, iii. 257. 

Savoy, occupied bv French, iv. 217; 
passes, viii. 199, 'iOO. 

Savoy, Duke, persecutor, xviii. 490. 

Saxe, Chevalier dc, viii. 94, 110, 180, 
138; wavlays Eiiis^iedcl, 381, 382: 
mentionecl also, ix. 24. 

Saxe, Marvchal de, vi. 82, 869, 480; 
xvi. 379; quarrels with Valori, viii. 
132; to command under the Young 
Pretender, 314; made Marechal. 332; 
in the Netherlands, 338, 395; ix. 41, 59, 
62; at siege of Toumay, viii. 432; at 
Fontcnoy, 433-443; nearly dead of 
dropsy, 443; marches upon Maes- 
trirht, ix. Oil: visits Friedrich at Sans- 
Souci, 72; diligent service of the Devil, 
and death, 73, 74; favored of the Devil, 
X. 35; his reveries, xl. 278 : nien- 
liiiued aUo, viii. 57, 72, 92, 94, 97, 107, 
131, 13.1, 200.237; ix.a4. 

Saxon Chronicle, xix. 395 n., 408, 4^18 n.. 
469 n., 470 n., 473. 

Saxon Heptarchy, the, xr. 82; xvi. 87; 
\Xa character, 56 ; race, 80-99 ; savage, 
xii. 14. 

Saxon Switzerland, ix. 828-829, 359. 

Saxony, Kings of, xvi. 374, 876. 

Saxony, the Prussian Army marches 
through, viii. 843, 845; Saxony's 
broken back, 410, 412; antipathv to 
Friedrich. 409, 415, 460; in s^^ret 
league with Austria, 410; the Saxon 



army at Striegau, 460, 489, 466; at 
Hennersdorf, 512, 518; a Nation 0OT- 
erned by BrUhl, ix. 8 ; Steuer-Scheine, 
23; invaded by Friedrich, 321 ; Saxon 
army blockaded in Phma country, 325- 
835; gets out on dismal terms, 852- 
865; Capitnlation of Struppen, 363; 
Prussia takes possession, 367; the 
Saxon share in toe proposed partition- 
ing of Prussia, 881 ; resentment against 
Friedrich, 461, 468; forced contribu- 
tion to the expenses of the war, x. 188, 
189. 

Saxonr, Elector of, claims Cleve, v. 251, 
257." 

Saxonv, Kur-Prlnce of. See Friedrich 
Chrfstian. 

Sav and Sele, Ix>rd, a Puritan, xvii. 69; 
in Church Commission, xviii. 887. 

Scarecrow, signiflcanoe of the, i. 48. 

Sceptical goose-cackle, i. 53. 

Scepticism, the sourness of the new fruit 
of growing knowledge, xiv. 380; the 
Sceptic's viaticum, xv. 132; a spirit- 
ual paralysis, i. 398-399. 428 ; so rife 
in our day, li. 7 ; Frenco, v. 89. See 
Doubt. 

Schaffgotsch senior, vii. 829^1. 

Schaffgotsch, Cardinal, of Breslan, vii. 
329; X. 40, 68. 

Schaper, cited, x. 24 n. 

Schellenberg, v. 254; vi. 248. 

Schenkendorf, General, in battle of 
Liegnitz, x. 478. 

Schidlo, toll of, ix. 93. 

Schilda, its absurd celebrity, x. 610. 

Schiller, Friedrich, bom in Wiirtemberv, 
XX. 5; character and condition of his 
parents, 5, 6; borlsh caprices and as* 
pirations, 7; intended for the cleri- 
cal profession, 8; first poetry, 9; the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg'e School, 10; in- 
tolerable constraint, 10-14 ; publieat ion 
of the Robbtn^ 15, 22; consequent uer- 
seciition, 25; is encouraged by Usl- 
berg, 28 : escapes from Stuttganl, 20 ; 
finds refuge at Bauerbach, 30; settles 
in Mannheim, 40 1 his lofty striving, 
45; removes to Leipzig, 66: propo«al 
of marriage, 67 ; goes to Dresden, 60 ; 
crowned with laurels, but without a 
home, 80; lyrical productions, 81; 
tires of fiction. 88; habits at Dres- 
den, 86; visits Weimar, 87 ; meets the 
Friltilein Lengefeld, 88; first aoonalnt- 
ance with Ooethe, 89; appointed Pro- 
fessor of History at Jena. 96; mar- 
rispe, 97; study of Htstoiy, 98; 
sickness, 103; infliieiiee of Kant, 107; 
epic projects, 116; returns to the 
Drama, 117; connection with Goethe, 
119: visits his parents, 192; removes 
to Weimar, 149; enthusia*vtic recep* 
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tion of the Maid of Orleans, 167 r his 
Imst sickness and aeiOh, 186; his per- 
sonal aspect and mental ffifts, 188; his 
Letters, 290 { specimen of his historical 
style, 307; intends an Epic on Fried- 
rich, ▼. 19, 21; and Duke of Wiirtem- 
bei]g^, vi. ^; ideal of the true Artist, 
xib. U; perfection of pomp-prose, xiv. 
124: general 8urve)rof, 14^193; Cor- 
respondence with Croethe, 146; his coe- 
mopolitanism, 148; his high aims, 
152; literary life and stnusles. 152; 
connection with Goethe, 164; illness 
and quiet heroism, 166: his character 
and mode of life, 171; intellectual 
gifts, 175; contrast between the Bob- 
bert and the Maid of OrUan$, 181; 
8ong of the Ahu, 189; his philosophy, 
191. See Madame de StaSI. 

Schimmelmann, Herr, and his false 
Danish coining, xL 7. 

Scblecker, Advodoe, xL 428. 

Schlegel, Friedrich, xiv. 21. 373. 

Schlegenberg, Count and Countess von, 
of Braslan. vii. 830, 832. 

Schleiermacher, xvi. 8. 

Schlesien, vii. ^7; Historical Epochs of, 
289, 805; provisions for the Prussian 
Army in, 812; reformations in, under 
Friedrich, viii. 85, 178, 180; is guar- 
anteed to Prussia, 171 . See Silesia. 

Schlichtling at Camp of Standentz, viii. 
498. 

SchloCaer, cited, ix. 62. 

Schloaer, cited, vi. 606 n. 

Schlubhttt, hanged for theft, vi. 817 ; vii. 
134. 

Schmalkaldk War, the, v. 224, 236. 

Schmettan senior, in the Austrian ser- 
vice, vi 604; ordered home to Prussia, 
vii. 167: sent to urge Karl Albert^ viii. 
66; at scalade of Pnur. 98; mission to 
the French, 341; could make notliing 
of it, 360; urges the Hanoverians, ix. 
882; at Frag, 468; with Prince of 
Prussia, 483, 486; defends Dresden 
affainst Daun, x. 170, 171; letter from 
toe King authorizing capitulation, 269 ; 
outlooks becoming vbty grim, 293; 
does not receive the ELing*s second let- 
ter promising relief, 2w; summoned 
to surrender, 296: hot preparation 
for defence. ^7 ; helpless nncertaintr, 
and Council of War, 299; high-toned 
ne|}otiations, 300 : feeble haste and 
bbndness to svmptoms, 300; Dresden 
disastrously lost, 301; capitulation 
scandalously ill kept, 806-808; Schmetr 
tan's ill-fortune much pitied by all 
men. 306; his good Wife a constant 
sunshine to his declining dayB, 309. 

Schmettau junior, vi. 504; vii. 167; viii. 
134, 153, 466; ix. 870; x. 310; xi. 100; 



on the Bavarian War, 142: cited, ix. 

483 n.; xL 142 n. 
Schmettau, Major Graf von. Landlord of 

Miller Arnold, xi. 427, 428. 
Schmidt, Curatus, of Siebenhaben, xi. 

78, 79; curious disappearance from the 

upper world, 82. 
Schmidt, Hofrath, of Frankfurt, ix. 

228; his Wife's treatment of VolUire, 

233. 
Schmidt, Lieutenant, in Sangeriiausen, 

X.81. 
Schmidt, President, in Qeve, x. 27. 
Schmucker, present during Zimmcr- 

mann's interview with the King, xi. 

828-332. 
Schniispel, the distinguished Novelist, 

xii. 56. 
Scholl, cited, v. 399 n.; viii. 24 n., 344 n.; 

ix. 383 n. 
Scholzke. See Ploschke. 
Schonfeld, Herr von. viii. 460. 
Schoning, Madam, vi. 341. 
Schonin|^, cited, x. 164 n., 419 n. 
Schonwitz, Christopher, vii. 410. 
School education, insignificance of, i. 78, 

81; tin-kettle terrors and incitements, 

79 ; need of Soul-Architects, 81. 
Schoolmasters, when useful, ii. 428. 
Schools, non- vocal, xvi. 410; and vocal, 

466-459. 
Schren, Bfagister, is insulted by the 

French, x. 824. 
Schrock, viii. 336. 
Schubart, Daniel, account of, xz. 279- 

289. 
Schuhmacher, Prussian Secretaiy, vii. 

171, 404. 
SchiUenbuxig, Fieldmarshal, vi. 62; lieu- 

tenant.General, 294, 353, 422, 430, 477; 

vii. 130; his account of Friedrich at 

Custrin, vi. 339; pjockets an affront, 

viL 163; in the Silesian enterprise, 29d; 

his dragoons, 379 ^ at Mollwitz, 415: 

death, 416: mentioned also, x. 331; 

xi. 385. 
Schulenbuig, Graf von, ix. 646. 
Schuize, David, butcher, viii. 83. 
Schumacher, Danish Legation Secretary, 

xi. 130. 
Schuwalofs, the, of Russia, ix. 294 : xi. 

122. 
Schwartz. Monk, v. 135. 
Schwartzburg, Princess of, vit 72, 75. 
Schwartzenbeigs, the, of Austria, v. 

273. 
Schwedt, Maivraves of, v. 392; vi. 16, 

87, 314: the Mother Margravine, 159, 

314,361; Heinrich, 398. 
Schweichelt, Hanoverian Excellency. 

viii. 55. 
Si'hwciflnitz, bcsie^d by the Att5trians 

X. 37 ; capitulation, 3o; recaptured by 
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Friedrich, 98, 94; ittdd«iily captarad 
by Qenenl Loadon. xi. 08-7S; retaken 
by Friedrich, 147-167. 

Schweinfurt, v. 288. 

Schwerin, Colonel von, vi. 119, 138, 386, 
803; Til. 268, 296, 330; on inarch 
towaxda Llegnitz, 309, 312; sadden 
entnr, 322: takes Ottmachan, 337; 
bomDards misse, 346; to command 
in chief, 348; at Brwlao, 881, 383; in 
Jagerndorf Country, 396, 398 ; at 
MoUwitz, 417, 420, ^; nuuiagns Bres- 
lau, yiit. 47, 82; entertains Bielfeld, 
80; takes Olmttts, 106; Morayian 
Foray, 134; home in a hail, 142; on 
marcn to Prsg, 346; takes Ziscaberg 
battery, 361; on march towards Ans- 
tria, 866; qaarrels with Leopold of 
Dessau, 369; takes Beneschao, 369; 
once more home in a hail, 373; lays 
down his ploogh afnin. ix. 306 ; in con- 
ference with FriMrica, 311; throoffh 
the QIatz Mountains, for Bohemia, 3&, 
336; retires to Silesia, 867: on march 
to Prag, 889, 894; junction with the 
King, %7; battle of Frag, 404; expos- 
tulates with the King, 406; attacks the 



Austrian army, 408; desperate strng- 

Sie, 408; '*0n, my children!" 409; 
esith, 409, 416, 418; monument near 



Sterbohol, 420, 421; statae in Berlin, 
X. 112. 

Schwerin, Beichsrath Graf yon, xi. 337. 

Schwiebns, Circle of, v. 297. 

Science, the Torch of, i. 8; the scientiBc 
head, 62. 

Sciences, the, or Technologies, yi. 384. 

Scot of Scotstanret, notice of, xyii. 364; 
xviii. 201 n. 

Scotch meUphysics, xiti. 76, 469 (sea 
Bf ecbanical Pnilosophy) ; national char- 
acter, xy. 419: xyi.332; Goyenanters, 
xii. 217; Hignlanders m Hanoyer, x. 
177; at Emsdorf, 462. 

Scotland awakened into life by Knox, 
i. 370; destitution in, xii. 6; united to 
England, xyiiL 269. 

Scou Committse of Estates, Cromwell's 
letters to, xyii. 368, 366, 372; xyiii. 
171. 204; extinguished at Alyth, 269. 

Scots aifairs in 1687, xyJL 93; Uoyenant, 
94; afEairs in 1639, 102; motions of 
their Army, 108 ; Declaration and pro- 
ceedings of, in England, 103; demands, 
106; assist EnglMh Parliament, 166; 
Army enters £igland, 1644, 176; at 
Marrton Moor, lal, 182; Commission- 
ers and Cromwell, 193; Army returns 
home, 288; Ketrotlations conoladed, 
248; proclaim Charles 11., 478; as- 
sist Charles II., 304; their Coyenant 
in 1660, xviii. 96, 96, 170, 171; call in 
Charles II., 97; prepare to repel Crom- 



well, 106 ; Army skirmishes inth Crom- 
well, 108, 109; now officered, 110; their 
poverty, &c., described. 114 ; their 
Covenant commented on by Cromwell, 
116; skirmish with Cromwell, 120; 
routed at Dunbar, 131, 132; Clergy 
and Cromwell, 161, 164; Committee 
of Estates, Cromwell's letters to, xvii. 
364, 368, 372; xviii. 171, 204; divi- 
sions among, 182, 204 ; at Stiiiing, levy- 
ing forces, &c., 196; intrencned at 
Torwood, 232; invade England, 240, 
244; routed at Worcester, 248-264; 
CromweU's opinion of, xix. 262. 

Soots-Grsys^yal, viii. 189, 260. 

Soott, Sir Walter, xv. 400-466; great 
man, or not a great man? 410; one of 
the kealtkiett of men, 416, 429; an 
old Borderer in new vesture, 417: 
early environment, 418; infanev ana 
young manhood, 421; Metrical Ro- 
mances, and worldly prosperity, 427, 
432; his connection with the Ballan- 
tvnes. 430; influence of Goethe, 434; 
tne Author of Waverley, 437; not 
much as a lettev-writer, 438; dinner 
with the Prince Begent. 438; birth-eve 
of a Waverley Novel, 441 T life at 
Abbotsford, 443; literary value of the 
Waverley Novels, 462 ; extempore writ- 
ing, 486; bankruptcy, 462; a lonely, 
brave, impoverished man, 463; on the 
Apennines, xii. 269. 

Scott, Major Thomas, report by, xvil. 
403; Cromweirs letter to, 488; Bepub- 
lican, xviii. 387; does not sign the 
Rttooonition, 447; in Cromweirs Sec- 
ond Parliament, xix. 62; excluded, 
103; death of, 246. 

Scoundrel ti scoundrel, ii. 810. 814; not 
to be commanded by mere love, 311; 
supreme scoundrel, 442 ; hero and 
scoandrel now almost indistinguisb* 
able, xii. 364. 

Scoundrelism, significance of, xv. 292; 
one of the crowning summits of, v. 
120. 

Sooutmaster, office of. See Rows. 

Scroope, Colonel, pannes Scots, xvii. 
340. 

Sea-kings, the old, and Saxon Pirates, 
ii.86f. 

Sea-robbery, distinguished career of 
Norse gentlemen, xix. 396. 

Seals, ffreat, new, &c., xviii. 207, 906* 
See Commonwealth. 

Seochia, sorprisal of the, vi. 471. 

S^helles, H^rault de, in National Con- 
vention, iv. 221; hat on, leads Con- 
vention oat, 309; and new Feast of 
Pikes, 327; arrested, 397; gaillotined, 
401. 

S^helK M. de, viii. 108, 206, 210, 396. 
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Seckendorf, v. ^8, 851, 860; arriveH 
at Berlin, 467 : vi. 18 (see Qrum- 
kow) : A ttiff-backed, petrified, in- 
vcrataole old Intriguer, 25, 1S6; an 
offence to Queen Sophie, 50, 186 : pres- 
ent at Frledrich*B attempted Flight, 
961, 268, 271 ; negotiates his Mar- 
riage, yi. 876; letter from Friedrich, 
420; negotiates Friedrich Wilhelm's 
visit to the Kaiser, 421 ; the visit, 
435; tries to resuscitate the Double- 
Marriage, 485, 450; a ride with the 
King, 441 ; vii. 7 ; at the Rhine 
Camjpaigo, vi. 495; vii. 4. 11; quits 
Beriin, 4; Commander-in-Chief against 
the Turks, 83 ; a prisoner in the 
Fortress of Griltz, 100: Commander 
of Bavarian forces, viii. 194, 206, 
309, 225, 282, 236; makes terms for 
himself, 237; Hungarian Majesty re- 
fuses to confirm them, 269; garnsons 
Philipeburg, 834 ; to sit on Prince 
Karl s skirts, 860; loudly blamed by 
the French, 861, 862; reconoaers 
Bavaria. 861 ; reduced to nothing 
again, 392, 394, *402, 417; as ill- 
treated as could be wished, 897 ; 
diplomatizing, 404; in questionable 
capacity at FUssen, 419 : cited, v. 
222 n.; vi. 22 n.: mentioned also, vii. 
266; vUi. 121, 184. 

Seckendorf Junior, vii. 6. 

Secrecy, benignant efficacies of, L 165. 

Secret, the open, i. 309. 

Sections of Paris, iv. 288 ; denounce 
Girondins, 301 ; Committee of, 301, 
804,886. See Paris. 

Sedan Municipals and Lafayette, i v. 154. 

Sedf^ick, Major-General, in Jamaica, 
XIX. 26; in America, 378; death of, 
84. 

Seehansen, vi. 413. 

Segebusch, cited, xl. 449 n. 

S^ur, Comte de, viii. 97, 103, 111, 129, 
394; at Pfaffenhofen, 418; xi. 479; 
sec* Friedrich, 490. 

Seid, Mahomet's slave and friend, i. 
288; death, 301. 

Seidlitz (or Seydlitz), Rittmetster, viii. 
464; at Hohenfriedberg, 462; at Prag, 
ix. 898, 414; with Friedrich in Sax- 
ony, 506, 508, 513 : frightens "* La 
Dauphine" out of Gotha, 516, 517; 
at nossbach, x. 12, 14; plunges down 
upon *'La Dauphine,*' 15, 18; is 
wounded. 28 ; at Zorndorf, beyond 
praise, l3l, 182 ; publicly thanlced 
Dv the King, 136; statue, in Berlin, 
lft7; Kunersdorf, 257, 258, 263; se- 
riously wounded, 264; ill at Berlin, 
821; assists in defending Berlin, 493; 
with Priaee Henri in Saxony, xi. 
41, 108; greatly distinguishes him- 



self at Freyberg, 162>166 ; his vUt 

to Gotha with the King, 168; his 

death, 376 ; the AchiUes of the 

Prussians, 513. 
Seigneurs, Fkench, obliged to fly. Hi. 

220, 380* 
Selbome, Natural History of, xiv. 899. 
Selchow, viii. 142 n. 
Selden, John, imprisoned, xvii. 06. 
Self-«ctivitv, i. 22. 
Self-annihifation, i. 141 ; xli. 869. 
Self-forgetfulnesN, Werner's notion of, 

xiii. 113; how good men practise it^ 

808. See Renunciation. 
Self-interest, political systems founded 

on, xiii. 454, 455, 473. 
Self-worship, xiv. 27. 
Selfishness, xii. 80, 85. 
Selfgenstadt, viii. 250. 
Selle, Dr., attends Friedrich in his last 

illness, xi. 496, 508: cited, 496 n. 
Selwyn, George, iz. 191. 
Seneca our niceliest-porportioned half- 
and-half. XV. 132. 
Senning, Major von. v. 380; vii. 80. 
Senses, the outward and inward, iii. 8, 

16. 
Sentimentalist, the barrenest of mortaU, 

xiv. 352; Goethe's opinion of him, xt 

52; puking and sprawling, 416. 
September, — see Massacre. September- 

erF, the, iv. 194. 
Serbelloni, beaten by Prince Henri, xi. 

103. 
Sergent, Agate, Engraver, in Committe^ 

iv. 162; nicknamed '* Agate,*' 199; 

signs circular, 197. 
Serle, Daniel, Governor of Barbadoen, 

xix. 26; Cmmweirs letter to, 80. 
Servan. War-Minister, iv. 97, 100; plans 

of, 104. 
Servants ** hired for life,** xvi. 811, 

822. 
Ser\'antship, nomadic and pennanent, 

xvi. 425. 
Settlements, early Norse, in Normandy, 

xix. 395. 
Seven-Tears War, results of the, xi. 165- 

177. 
Sevent}'-four, an English, and its in- 
articulate traditions, il. 356. 
Seville, Treaty of, vi. 101. 825. 
Sevres Potteries, Ijimotte's '* M^motrss '* 

burnt *t, iv. 89. 
Sewstor, Robina. family of, xvii. 954; 

married to Lockhart, xix. 287. 
Sexby, Edward. Trooper, examined, 

xvii. 260 ; £100 voted to, 842; his 

plottings, xviii. 485; xix. 6d, 80, 112: 

his deatli. 233. 
Serton*$ Danghier^ Sterling's, ii. 115; 

rttill in the shadows of the surpUoe, 

139. 
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Sevfarth, cited, \i. 488 n. ; vii. 137 n., 
^ D., 407 n.; viii. 844 n.; ix. 501 n.; 
X. 426 n. 

dhakspeare, Schiller's first impression 
of, XX. 13; liis learning and insight, 
zvi. 120: aud the Elisabethan Era, i. 
829 ; v^. 20 ; his all-enfficinr iuteliec 83(^ 
333; his (Characters, 332; his Dramas 
a part of Nature b«nelf, 336 ; his 
joyful tranqaillity and overflowing 
lore of laughter, 336; tiis hearty patri- 
otism, 887 ; glimpses of the world 
that was in him, 837; a heaven-sent 
LightBringer, 388; a King of Saxon* 
dora, 340; his hnmor, xiii. IS; no 
sectarian, 247; depth of insight, 264; 
XV. 67; bombast, xiii. 267; Novalis's 
thoughts on him, xiv. 44; good taste, 
211; cornered with Goethe, xv. 67; 
hiA education, xri. 126; compared with 
Scott. XV. 4.32; not an easy writer, 
458; beautiful human soul« xvi. 92; 
what he might have made of the 
History of Eng^land, 444 ; scattered 
tones of a National Epos, xii. 891; 
hiA death, xvii. 41. 

Sliame, divine, mysterious growth of, 
i. 31; the soil of all virtue, 166. 

Shams, ntter damnability of, ii. 272, 280. 

8heep, significant resemblances between 
men and, xiv. 28, 424; xt. 401. 

SlietHeld Assassination Company Lim- 
ited, xvi. 426, 468. 

Shekinah, Man the true, i. 244. 

Shelley, xir. 872. 

!)lierland. Parson, apprehended, xix. 86. 

Sherlock's, Reverend 6Ir., account of 
his visit to Voltaire, xi. 366-860; 
vioits Berlin, 378: cited, 356 n. 

Shilboum, Colonel, in Ireland, xviii. 45. 

Ship-money, Writ of, xvii. 73. See 
Hampden. 

Shoebuckle, a thrice-memorable, v. 81. 

Sibvlla, Wife of Johann Friedrich, ▼. 
241, 261. 

Sicard, Abb^. in prison, iv. 170; in dan- 
ger near the Aobaye, 181; account of 
massacre there, 188'. 

Sicilian Insurrection, ii. 264; YMpers. v. 
106. 

Side, Right and Left, of Constituent 
Assembly, Hi. 218, 291; Tip of Left, 
JacobinA, 387; Right and Left in con- 
flict, 889; Tip of Lefl, popular, 409; 
Ri|fht after King's flight, iv. 18; Right 
quits Aflsemblv, 48; Right and Left 
in first Parliament, 68; I)eIiUh kiss, 
82. 

Sidney, Colonel Algimon, In Parliament 
Army, xvii. 202; in Rump Plarliament, 
xviii. 292. 

Siegfried, the hero of old North«»rn Tra- 
OtUon, xiv. 207, 216. 



SieU, Col di, Past of, iz. 60. 

SieW», Abbe, account of, iii. 141; Coo- 
stitution-builder, 141, 206, 284: in 
Champ-de>MarB, 386; in National 
Convention, iv. 202; of Constitution 
Committee (1790), 290; vota at King't 
trial, 263; making new Constitution, 
464. 

Sigismnnd I., King of Poland, t. 908, 
2U6, 230. 

Sig^smund, Kiiifurst of Braiidanburg 
and King of Hungary, ▼. 148, 144, 
146, 149, U7; becomes Kaiser, 161; 
Council of Constance, 162, 164, 166, 
191: how he pledged Zips to the 
Polish Crown, xi. 298; referred to in 
the Bavarian^oocesaion War, 894. 

Sigrid the Proud, xix. 426; teU lln to 
her loven, 426. 

Sigurd, Jarl of Lade, xix. 403; fatlmr of 
Hakon.JarL408. 

Sigmrd Syr, St. Olaf s atepfattaer, six. 
440, 441; anoncit hia reapers, 444. 

Signid the CmMidtf, xU. 482-486. 

Sigwald, Jarl, six. 432^184. 

Sibaca, L 186; thm element in whkh all 
great things faahion IhemsehrM, 166: 
the grand epitoBM and sum-total M 
all harmony, xiv. 868; out of, ooaes 
atrengtb, 428; significance and eacnd> 
ness of, 139, 142; xv. 444; the grsat 
empire of, i. 828« 442; invmlnablt 
talent of. xii. 96, 167, 281; nasanndad 
depth of, 194, 196; two Silanoee of 
Eternity, 291; natnrs of, xvU. Tf 
excellent, or good work with Una 
closed, ii. 420; what silence meana la 
the Nineteenth Century, 486; a life in 
silence, 462; silent work, and silent 
suffering, 466; greatness snd fmitlul- 
ness of, 186; valne of, vU. 106; viU* 
460. 

Silesia, Prussian claims on« v. 278, 291, 
296,460; yi.422; vii.267; revenue of, 
in 1742, viii. 180 n. See Schlesien. 

Silesian War, Third, sources of the, ix- 
278. 

Silhouette, M. de, French Controller- 
General of Finance, x. 182; susnenaion 
of payment, 874; Dictionary immor- 
Ulity, 876. 

Sillery, Ifarqnia, notice of, iii. 809. Bee 
Genlis. 

Simes, ICajor, sliot, xviii. 46. 

Simon, Cordwaioer, Daupiiin eammitlad 
to. It. 404; gniUodned, 496. 

Simon*s, Saint, aphorism of the flfMen 
age, 1. 179; a false application, tti. 

Simonean, Mavor of Btampea, kiUad, ir. 
71; festival tor, 109. 

<implon Pass, the, 11. 167. 

Sincere, with Dana at Maan, x. WOk 
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Sinoeritj, the gnnd secret for findiog 
readers, xiv. 82; xr. 431; the most 
precioua of all attaimuents, xiv. 840; 
XV. 157; xvi. 67, 129, 175, 841; bet- 
ter than pracefalness, i. 268; the first 
characteristic of heroism and origi- 
nalitv, 276, 285, 851, 853, 879; deep 
awful divine quality of, xii. 876. See 
Original Man, Truthfulness, Whole- 
ness. 

Sinclair, Major, rii. 870. 

Sinclair, Sir Qeoige, xi. 457 n. 

Sindercomb, Miles, character and plot 
of, xix. 112-114; poisons himself, 
118 n. 

Sinnott. Colonel David, €k>vemor of 
Wexford, his negotiations with Crom- 
well, xvii. 469-475. 

Sinzendorf, Hof-Kaxizler Count von, vi. 
429; vii. 880, 887, 844; viU. 82, 84, 
178. 

Sirach, Jeans, xi. 17. 

Skippon, Major-Oeneral, conveys Soots 
money, xvii. 250; in Cooncil of State, 
xvui. 885 n.; in Cromwell's First Par- 
liament, 19; a Major-General, 898 n.; 
one of Cromwell's Lords, xix. 286. 

Skreya fights with Uakon the Good, xix. 

Skjalgson Erling, xix. 460, 462. 

Slap, a remarkable, v. 259. 

Slave, etvmology o^ v. 57. 

Slaverv Question, Sterling's notions on 
the, li. 102. See Negro Slaves. 

Slaves, authentic, to be treated as such, 
ii. w9. See Mastership, Negro. 

Sleep, curious to think ofl xv. 269. 

Slepe Hall described, xvii. 85. 

Sleswick thunder-horse badly ridden, 
ii. 858, 899. 

Sliding-Scales, xii. 178, 179. See Com- 
Laws. 

SHm-Deacon, xix. 485. 

Slinfn»bv. Sir Heniy, in arms^ xviii. 
485; plot and execution of, xix. 274- 
276. 

Sliiggard-and-Scoundrel Protection So- 
ciety, xvi. 294; ii. 321. 

Smcctymnuus pamphlets, xvii. 405. 

Smelf ungus on Tobaoco-smoking, vi. 29 ; 
on Modem Diplomacv, 218; on the 
Biographers of Voltaire, vii. 46; on 
Contemporary Influence!!, 174; on 
Friedrich's Biographers, 176; on Mar^ 
chal de Saxe, Tx. 73, 74; on Voltaire 
as Friedrich's Supreme of Literaturo, 
114; Editorial Ignorances about him, 
162; Voltaire's Speech better than his 
Silence, 166, 179 ; U Beaumelle, 185- 
187; Abb^ de Prades, 187; Voltaira*s 
<<Dr. Akakia," 215; end of his con- 
nectlon with Friedrich, 286; on Kau- 
niu and his diplomacies, 243, 244; 



on Friedrich's Lamentation PaalmBy 
521; the Prussian Dryasdust's treat- 
ment of Friedrich, x. 45, 46; an 
English Pottery Apotheosis, 72; on 
old Marshal Miinnich, xL 131; Pitt, 
882. 883; Voltairo, 420. 

Smelningns Redlvivus, xvL 120. 

Smoke, advantage of consuming one's, 
i. 115. 

Smollett, Tobias, vii. 479; viiL 202; 
horrors of the Carthagena Expedition, 
vU. 485: cited, 485 n.; U. 288 n. 

Smyth, Hon. Mrs. Ralph, xii. 449, 451. 

Snorro Sturleson, xix. 891, 404, 420, 
441, 448; Homeric element hi. 465; 
murder of, 491; noble task to distil a 
book ftt>m the HtimtkriMglaj 498. 

Soap-and-water, gospel of, viii. 164. 

Sobleski, King, v. 8d7. 

Sobieski, James, v. 896. 

Societies, Printing. See Dnrasdust. 

Society founded npon clotn, i. 39, 4S, 
48; how becomes possible, 168; social 
death, and new-birth, 164, 179, 184, 
208; as good as extinct, 175; machine 
of, xiii. 471, 479; miraculous power o\ 
association, xiv. 854; a second all* 
embracing life, 855; wholeness and 
healthy unconsciousness, 867 ; burning 
up of, XV. 85; vital lung$ of, ii. 881, 
4»; no Society, but a lost horde, xii 
858; Fratemelie, iv. 301. 

Sohr, oountrv about, viii. 489, 483; battle 
of, 498^I9& 

Soir^, Lion, the crowning phenomenos 
of modem civilization, xv. 400. 

Soissons, camp to be formed at, iv. 117; 
bread poisoned at, 129; Congress of, 
vi. 99. 

Soldier, the, xii. 250. 

Soldiers at sack of Basing, anecdotes of, 
xvii. 228. 

Solecisms, top-heavy, iii. 200. 

Solitude of soul, vi. 864; vlL 195, 257, 
374. See Silence. 

SoUtl, cited. V. 266 n. 

Solomon's Temple, x. 47. 

Soltikof, General, prisoner at Zorndorf, 
X. 140; placed over Fermor at Posen, 
215; advancing towards Brandenburg, 
217; batUe of Ztillichan, 220-282; 
matches towards Frankfurt, 223; 
seises the town, 248-245; not an al- 
together bad man. 249; battle of 
Kunersdorf, 249, 254; a deariy bought 
victory, 27z; doubtful what next to 
do, 278; will not consent to do all the 
fighting for Austria, 282-284, 310; dia- 
gustcd at Daun's inaction, 818; only 
terms on which he will continue the 
war, 319; intercepted by Friedrich, 
324, 330; angry at Daun, 881; marches 
home in sulphurous humor, 882; pre- 
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paras for a uew campai^i 407; with 
Loudon, threatens Silesia, 447; oon- 
icnts to join Loudon at Breslan, 467 ; 
indignant at finding London gonoi and 
Prince Henri there, 460; will not be 
made a catVpaw again, 467, 487; 
retires towards Poland, 485; falls sick, 
and is succeeded by Fermor, 491. 

Sombrenil, Governor of Hotel dea In- 
valides, iii. 180; examined, iv. 89; 
seized, 169; saved by his daughter, 
1^; guillotined, 410; son of, shot, 
4:)D. 

Somers Tracts criticised, zvii. 74, 
210 n.: xix. 194. 

Somerville, Lord, xii. 452, 458. 

Somerville Portrait of Knox, xii. 492, 
448,458. 

Somnanth, idol of, xii. 338. 

Soo^ and their inflnenee, xiii. 982; 
divine song, xvi. 840. 

Sonsfeld, Bfjulam, v. 485; vi. 154, 273, 
279, 310. 

Sophie Albertine, Princess, xi. 840. 

Sophie Charlotte, Friedrich's Grand- 
mother, V. 27 ; her love for Friedrich 
Wilhehn. 35; her death-bed, 86; she 
and her Mother shrewd, noticing, in- 
telligent women, 38 ; her philosophical 
reunions, 39; in Paris, 48; her sym- 
bolic pinch of snuff, 53. 

Sophie Dorothee, Friedrich's Mother, 
v. 27, 29, 32, 305, 851 ; her husband's 
confidence in her. 350, 895; vi. 15, 290; 
her reception of the Czarina Cathe- 
rine, V. 368, 370; her love for Fritz, 
417; vi. 144; Double-Marriage scheme, 
V. 418, 427, 432; her English pension, 
430; secret correspondence with her 
poor Mother, 437; vL 52; unexpected 
DJrth of Princess Amelia, v. 437; sur- 
rounded by intrigues and treachery, 
vi. 15; Seckendorf an offence to her, 
50; difficulties becoming insuperable, 
50; visit of August of Saxony, 80; 
persistence in the Double-Marriage 
scheme, 87, 113, 156; a pressing mes- 
sage from the King, 151, 157; her 
Female Parliament, 154; bed of sick- 
ness the one ref u^ left her. 158. 167 ; 
proposes Friedrich of Baireutn for 
Wilhelmina, 160; not a perfectly wise 
MoUier, 162; Dr. Villa sent express to 
England, 164; joyful news about the 
Double-Marriage,' 173; grievous dis- 
appointment, 200, 225; news of her 
Son's arrest, 272; receives his writing- 
desk from Katte, 273; delivers it to the 
King, filled with fictitious letten, 279; 
tarror for her Son's life, 804; will 
not give up the English Marriage, 810; 
anger at wilhelmina, 312, 313, 315, 
860, 364, 447; her opinion of the 



Prince of Wales, 815; interest in the 
Salzburg Protestants, 413; contempt 
for her Son's bride, 447, 451; the 
King's death, viL 140; Queen Dowager, 
viii. 182. 185; Friedrich's affection lor, 
vii. 168; entertains Count Henkel, 
169; receives Wilhelmina, 955; Demon 
News-writer's account of, ix. 901; her 
last visit from Friedrich, 874, 876; 
letter from Friedrich, 499; death, 471: 
mentioned also, viii. 189, 184, 468, 600; 
ix. 8^105, 491. 

Sophie «)orothee Maria, Friedrich's Sla- 
ter, ▼. 489; vL 478. 485. 

Sophie Dorothee of Hanover, ▼. 97; 
tnirty-yean imprisonment, 99; half- 
frantic in Castle of Ahlden, 428, 487; 
vi. 58; her WUl, 116. 

Sophie, Electrass, v. 28, 804, 428; vi. 
117. 

Sophie Frederike, Prinoess, of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, viii. 806. 

Sophie Louisa, third Wife of King 
Friedrich I., v. 805; her dnary ortho. 
doxy, 805; madness and death, 806 
307.' 

Sophocles, tragedies of, xvl. 895. 

Sorbonne, the, decay of, iii. 18. 

Sorrows of Teufelsdrockh, puigs of self- 
deliverance, i. 115, 121, 128 ; divine 
depth of sorrow, 143; worship of, 146; 
xii. 149 ; sanctuary of, xiii. 240, 449; 
xv. 963; defined, xvii. 50. 

Soubise, Prince de, vii. 953; viii. 444; 
reinforces the Reichs Army, ix. 381, 
477; piQue acainst D'Estr^es, 477; 
near Eriurt, ^; Merseburg, x. 8, 7; 
Rossbach, 18, Ifij 17 ; to Nordhausen, 
91; tries to assist Clermont against 
Ferdinand, 26; profligate rapacity of 
his Army, 98; to assist Contades, 113, 
176-178; seizes Frank fuit-on-Mayn, 
193, 194: Invasion of EngUnd, SM, 
379; to be co-General with Broglio, 
xi. 53; quarrel and defeat at Veinng- 
hausen, 55-58; Wilhelmsthal, 146; 
Amoneburg, 158. 

Soul and conscience, need for some, xii. 
25, 77, 184, 924; to save the expense 
of salt, 49 ; man baa loot the tonl 
out of him, 135, 148 ; a lost, vii. 
446. 

SouU'^verseere. See Bishops. 

South-Sea Island Queen, anecdote of, 
xvii. 402. 

Sonthwark declares for Army, xviL 972. 

Sovereignties, empty, viii. 11. See 
Kings. 

Space and Time, the Dream-Canvas 
upon which Life is imaged, i. 49, 50, 
192, 197. 

Spaen, Lieutenant, vi. 282, 286; ylL 
165. 223; xi. 198. 
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Spain against France, iv. 80, 293; in- 
vaded by France, 881; alliance with, 
broken 6y England, xYii.48; war with, 
48; iMue'of, 50; war with, aoain, xix. 
26, 28, 55; reasons for, 66-70. 

Spaiidaa, Commandant of, ▼. 280. 

Spanish-English oontrovern% ix. 68, 69; 
xi. 62, 02-04, 160. &m English, 
Don Bias. 

Spanish Refugeas, ii. 68, 65, 88; Protp- 
(•stantism, v. 217; Spaniards in Hol- 
land, 262; in Cleve, 260, 264; Spanish 
quarrel with Karl Yl., 406 (se« Elisa- 
beth Famese); ill-treatment of Captain 
Jenkins, v'u 323; tu. 102. 

Sparrowbill and M'Pastehom, ii. 822. 

Spartan wisdom, i. 174; humanity, ii. 
298; an original North-German, ▼. 
342, 344. 

Speak, abili^ to, no evidence of ability 
to work, it. 866, 419, 438; speech and 
sham-speech, 419, 428, 437; eloquent 
unperformed sp eech , horrible, 426; hu- 
man speech no longer troe, xii. 377. 
See Sturop-Oiator. 

Speaking, dififereuce between, and pub- 
lic-spMking, XT. 196. See Convefs^ 
tion. 

>peculativa intuition, L 42. See Gei^ 
man. 

Speech, great, but not matest, i. 166; 
and jargon, difference between, xii. 26; 
invention of articulate speech, 127; 
insincere speech, 148; the Speaking 
Man wandering terribly from the 
point, 234; Oliver Cromwell's first, 
xvii. 65; speech and the thing spoken, 
Ix. 435, 436. See Silence. 

Speeches, how to read Cromweirs, xvii. 
75; fragments of, against Earl Man- 
chester and present Parliament com- 
manders, 190-193. 

Speldhnrst Living, xviii. 382, 383. 

Spener, Herr T.. vui. 86; installation 
speedi, 88, 90. 

Speyer, viii. 885. 

Sphinx-riddle, tl-e Universe a, i. 98; 
xiv. 266 ; of Life, the, xii. 8, 15; ours, 
19. 

Spinelli, Conte di, viii. 314. 

Spinning Dervishes, xii. 248. 

Spirits of men become pure from er- 
rors by suifering for them, xvl. 
124. 

Spiritual, the, parent of the Visible, xiv. 
264, 364 ; rudiments of a new era, 818, 
841, 378; xv. 12. 143. 

Spiritual paralvsis of the age, i. 393. 

Spittler, cited,'vi. 252 n. 

Spon, Baron de, ix. 80 n. 

Sporken, €renera1, in Miinster country, 
X. 198; Laagensalza, xi. 26. 

Sports, Book of, burned, xvii. 146. 



Sprseker, Captain, surTeDders "Bbaskn 
to Friedrich, x. 67. 

Sprigge's Auglia Rtdioiva, xvii. 196 n. 

Spurs, Night of, iv. 29-36. 

Staal, Dame de, on liberty, iii. 304. 

Staal, Madame de, friend' of Madame dn 
Deffand. ix. 50. 

StadiooL Count, xi. 324. 

Sta^l, Mme. de, at States-Generd nro- 
ctssion, iii 132; intrigues for Nar- 
bonne, iv. 77, 98; secretes Narbonne, 
164, 168. 

Stahnmberg, Graf von, ix. 323. 

Stainville, Comte de, x. 182; at Wilhelms- 
thal, xi. 146. 

Stair, Lord, viii. 7, 189, 238, ilO, 316; 
at Dettingen, 246, 257. 

SUmford, &i\, defeated, xvii. 168. 

Stamford taken by Cromwell, xvii. 148. 

Stamford Bridge, battle of, xix« 479, 
481. 

Stunpach, General, at battle of KoUn, 
ix. 462. 

''Standard set up,'* Pamphlet, xix. 119, 
169, 172. 

Stiinde, vii. 178, 183. 

Stanhope and Price, their club and 
Paris, iii. 299. 

Stanislaus Lesczinskv elected King of 
Poland, vi 468, *461; flight fnm 
Dantzig, 488; protected by Friedrich 
Wilhelin, 494: visited by Grown. 
Prince Friedrich, viL 13; to be Tit- 
ular Ring for life, 16; quits Kooigs- 
beig: for Dukedom of Lorraine, 18; 
his idle life and Titular Army, ix. 67; 
X. 381; death, xi. 221. 

Stanislaus, King. See Poniatowaki. 

Stanley, Hans, Pitt's Envoy to Cboi- 
seul, xi. 61. 

Stapleton, Bryan, notice of, xvii. 861. 

Stapleton, Sir Philiik Presbyterian, 
xvii. 258, 367. See Members, Eleven. 

Stepylton, Rev. Robert, xvii. 367, 410; 
preaches in Edinburgh High Church, 
xviu. 168. 

Stan gone out, ii. 39, 94, 134. 

StatesMGeneral, tirst mooted, liL 78, 81, 
88; meeting announced, 106; how oou 
stitnted, 118 (see EstaU, Third); o^4^ 
or three orders in? 116 ; kind of Rep- 
rasentativee to, 117; ParkoMnts 
against, 123; Deputiea to, in Pari^, 
126; number of Deputies, 12B; fdare 
of assembling, 129; procesaloo oC, 131- 
146; installed, 146; bate oii« hats ofl, 
146; union of ordera? 149-166. 

Sutistie Tables are beautifully ratkn- 
lated, but hold no knowledge, xvi. 4i; 
personal observation the oofy niathodi 
44,67. 

Suudenta, camp ol, viii 492, 4B1L 

Steal, thou shalt not xvi. 78. 
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Stealiogy 1. 151, 173; ffenerically in- 
cludes the whole art of acoaiidreUBiii, 
XV. 165; xvi. 178. 

SteioAUy near Neia»e, vii. 400. 

Stuinfurth, vi. 258. 

Stellter, CabineU-Rath, zi. 4C8. 

Stenzel, cited, v. 159 n.; vii. 168 n.; viii. 
393 n.; is. 378 n.; x. 431 n. 

Sterling;, Anthony, born, ii. 15; early 
memories, 17; a steady, substantial 
Uiy, 89; enters a military life, 32; let^ 
ter to, 47: at home on a viMt, 136; 
meets his Brother in Italy, 174; quits 
the army, 242; at his Brother's dying 
bed. 251. 

MerlinfT, John, bom in Isle of Bute, ii. 9; 
early life in Wales, 16; at Passv, 25; 
London, 27; runs awav from nome, 
29; tent to Glasgow Cniversity, 32; 
life at Cambridge, 82; a necretaryship, 
41; the Athenaeiun, 43; attendance on 
Coleridge, 53; hh intimacy with the 
Barton family, 62, 65 ; connection with 
Torriios, 64; engaged to Miss Barton, 
70; Uarrisge, 73; illness, 73; at the 
Island of St. Vincent, 75; news of the 
Spanish Catatitrophe^ 83; returns to 
London, 90; meets Air. Hare at Bonn, 
92; Curste at Herstmonceux, 96; quits 
the Church, 100; life in London, 102; 
at Bavswater, 116; another serious ill- 
ness, \28; at Bordeaux, 129^ Bladeira, 
140; literary efforts, 149; journey to 
Italy, 154; at Rome, 162; at Clifton, 
176; Article on CariyU, 184; at Fal- 
mouth, 190; Clifton again, 194; Tor- 
3 nay, 196; Falmouth, 200; Naples* 
16; home again, 223; a dangerous 
accident, 233; Aloiher and Wife both 
taken from him, 237; removes to Vent- 
nor, 240; his last sickness and death, 
247. 

Sterling's Uttem to his Father, ii. 179, 
186, 194. 205. 215, 223; to hi:* Mother, 
2 «», 76, 136, 155, 158. 161, 178, 182, 189, 
2)1, 214, 218, 235, 236; to both, 162, 
171, 191; to his Brother, 47; to his 
S«m, 165, 249; to T. Carlyle, 104, 130, 
Ul, 178, 180. 202, 219, 244, 250; to 
<*harles Barton, 69, 143, 197, 217; to 
Mr. Hare, 170, 212; to Mrs. Charles 
Fox, 197, 198; to W. Coningham, 198, 
199; to Dr. Carlvle, 199; to Dr. Sv- 
monds, 201, 214, ^^3, 237. 

Sterling's ClsMical stuinmanU, ii, 33; 
nnusual Iikene<f< betweon his speech 
and letters, 113; pulpit manner of read* 
ing, 1^)9; worth ss a Writer, 150, 165, 
248; superior excellence in prose, 188; 
the £itctUm, a Poem, 11*6; undeniable 
Sttooess, 209; Canir-(/<*Z.Mm,240; literw 
arv remains, 257. 

Sterling's Character need not be judged 



in any Church-court, U. 4; a Guy- 
Faux likeness, 7; lucky to have had 
such parents as his, 14; nomadic ten- 
dencies, 26; a headlong Boy of twelve, 
29; a voracious reader and observer, 
31; gifts, generosities and pieties. 83: 
a young araent soul^ 36 ; a kingly kina 
01 man, 38; nomadic desultory ways, 
40; able to argue with four or five at 
once, 41; a brother to all worthy sonls, 
46; not given to lie down and indo- 
lently moan, 72; rich in the power 
to M miserable or otherwise, 8t ; the 
talent of waiting, of all others the one 
he wanted most, 93; generous ardor 
for whatever seemed noble and true, 
96; bright ingenuity and audacity, 
lO^i; candor and transparency, 113; 
cheer}' swift decision. 114: not in- 
trinsically a devotional mind, 120; too 
vehement, fatally incapable of sitting 
still, 149; a certain grimmer shade 
came gradually over him, 151; beau- 
tiful and pathetic adjustment to his 
hard conditions, 177; a strange eftnl- 
gence through the ice of earnest pain 
and sorrow, 234, 343; a central inflexi- 
bility and noble silent resolution, 241 ; 
perfect courage, and valiant simpllcitv 
of heart, 247; serene^ victorious, di- 
vinely sad, 248; spiritual portraiture, 
253. 

Sterling's personal aspect, ii. 102, 122, 
252; his Life an expressive emblem oi 
his Time. 8^ 101, 257. 

Sterling's Wife, her beautiful character 
and early troubles, ii. 78; a perilous 
situation, 77: her weakly constitution, 
175, 194; illness, 237; *sod«ien death, 
238 ; an affectionate loyal-hearted Wife, 
238. 

Sterling's Father, early career of, U. 11; 
his restless striving, 23; connection 
with the Time$ New!ipa{)er, 24, 32; a 
private gentleman of some figure, 98 ; 
the Magus of theTYm^s. 103; abundant 
jolly satire, 188; his house a sunny 
islet and ever-open port for Sterling, 
225 : the Tinuu Newspaper his express 
emblem, 228; England listened to the 
voice, 228: Note of thanks from Sir 
Robert Peel, 229; loyal admiration for 
Peel and Wellington, and ditto am 
tempt for OTonnell, 231; pleasant 
half-bantenng dialect between Father 
and Son, 233; a fatxl eclipse, 23:{; 
alone in the world, 837; dosing days, 
242. 

Sterling' 4 Mother, delicate pious char- 
acter of, ii. 14; affectionate care for 
him, 2<); troubl'^d days, 80; friendship 
for Mndam Torriios, 64; for Mrs. 
Carlyie, 103; a pleasant home, 833; 
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fiUal illness, 233; Sterling's reverent 
affection for her, S34, 238; news of 
her death, 237. 

Stembeic, Count ron, his mansion of 
Klein-Schnellendorf, viii. 75. 

Sternberg, Graf von, iz. 323. 

Sterne, xiii. 18; his Father, v. 4&4. 

Stettin, Dttke Otto's Banal in the High 
Charch of, v. 175, 271, 282; Friedrich 
Wilhekn's possession of, 348, 363, 385; 
vi.354. 

Stener-Scheine, Saxon, ix. 28; Voltaire's 
attempts to traffic in, 124, 125, 146. 

Stewara, Sir Thomas, Kt, death of, 
xvU. 90. 

Stewart of Allertoun, xviii. 227, 228. 

Stewart of Blan^rre, duel with Lord 
Wharton, xvii. 360. 

Stewart, Dugald^ xiii. 77; his opinion of 
Bums, 274; of Idealism, xiv. 25. 

Stickelstad, battle of, eclipse of the sun, 
xix.460. 

Stieler's Maps, vii. 223 n. 

Stllle, ICajor von, vii. 31, 195, 196; 
Tiii. 110, 199, 449, 459, 482: cited, 
448 n. 

StiUing's, Jung, experience of Goethe, 
XV. 50. 

Stockholm Blutbad, v. 220. 

Stockings, anecdotes of, xvii. 42. 

Stockstadt, French army at, viii. 334. 

Stoffeln, General, with Fermor at Ciis- 
trin, X. 121; in the Russian-Turk war, 
xi. 291. 

Stofflet, of La Yend^, iv. 438. 

Stolberg, Prince von, at Toigau, cannot 
out-general Wolfersdorf, x. 288-291; 
attacks Prince Henri, xi. 157; de- 
feated at Freyberg. 162; end of the 
war, 166: mentioned, 103. 

Stollhofen, Lines of. vi. 479. 

Stone, Mr., of the Newcastle Parliament, 
ix. 439. 

Stonvhunt, Cromwell at, xvii. 326. 

Stone. Mr., notice of, xvii. 89; Croro- 
weirs letter to, 87. 

Stormont, Lord, ix. 324, 382. 

Strachey, Mrs. Edward, ii. 177, 181. 

Strafford, Earl, passages in the impeach- 
ment and trial of, xvL 190; subscribes 
£20.000 to the King, xvii. 102; in 
the Tower, 107; trial, execution and 
character, 114, 115. 

Strafford, Steriing's tragedy of, ii. 196, 

Strahan, Major, notice of, xvii. 363; in 
. Scoto Army, xviii. 108, 109, 118, 171; 
at Glasgow, 166; Remonstrance by, 
174, 175, 179; Cromwell's letter to, 
175; joins Cromwell, 183; is excom- 
municated, 223. 
Stnilffund, V. 272; Friedrich Wilhelm'H 
»i«gc of, 345, 351. 



Stnsbuiff, riotat, fai 1789, iii. 222; St. 

Just, snoes and beds, iv. 378; v. 877; 

Friedrich at, vii. 197. 
Strauss, ii. 180, 202, 214. 
Straw sentry, a Prussian, xiii. 473. 
Strehlen, camp of, viii. 13. 
StreUti, Karl Lndwig of, vi. 413; viL 

72,75. 
Strength. See Silence, Wisdom. 
Strieker, the, an earlv Gennan writer, 

xiv. 261. 
Strickland, Walter, of Council of State, 

xviii. 385 n., 399; xix. 106. 
Striegau, viii. 455. 

Strode, William, imprisoned, xvii. 66. 
Struensee, Danish Prime Minister, xL 

365. 
Strutzki, with Friedrich at hia death, 

xi. 506. 
Struve, xi. 168. 

St. Stephen's, the new, xU. 386. 
Stuart, Mary, xiv. 421. 
Stumpnorator, ii. 417-455; a mouth- 

Kiece of Chaos, 421, 442, 449 ; svmme 
I the lawyer department, xii. 858. 
Stump-oratory at zero, v. 329; hideoas 

nightmare of, vi. 33. 
Stupidity, blessings of, i. 124; our one 

enemy, ii. 360, 357, 364. 
Stusche, Tobias, Abbot of Kameas, viL 

3n, 378; viii. 430, 446. 
Stutterfaeim, left in chaige of Scfamott- 

seifen. x. 814 ; in the Lausits, seising 

Austrian magazines, 817. 
Stnttgard, vi. 250. 
Stvle, varieties of, i. 55; Avery man has 

his own, xiii. 20; pictorial power, xiv. 

896; eccentricities of, xv. 21. 
Subscription, Irish act of, xvii. 21 n. 
Suffolk, Cromwell's letters to Deputy 

Lieutenants of, xvii. 180, 202. 
Suffolk, Earl, sent to Charles I., xvii. 

242. 
Suffien, Admiral, notice of, iii. 48. 
Sugar, why scarce, iv. 72; the remedy, 

73. 
Suhm, Baron von, vi. 66, 65, 70, 492; 

dies on his way home, vii. 162. 
Suicide, i. 127. 

Suir River, castles on, xvii. 32. 
Sulkowski, General, prisoner at 2oni- 

dorf, X. 140 ; declares war against the 

King of Prussia, 193; extin^^uished by 

General Wobersnow, 194; m the P^ 

lish troubles, xi. 257. 
Snlleau, Royalist editor, iv. 88; maasa- 

cred, 140. 
Sulli, Due de, vii. 44. 
Sulzer, M., and Friedrich, iz. 190, 191; 

in the Konig-Maupertais ooatrovcrrr. 

211 ; at Bcrun on arrival of the newt 

of Kunermlorf, x. 270; xi. 326: his 

deatli, fm. 
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Summons, Parliamentanr, xviii. 297. 

SumptuAry Laws, xii. 810. 

Sun, eclipse of, in 1658, xvUL 276. 

Sunset, i. 71, 117. 

Superville, Dr., ix. 182. 

Supply and demand, our grand maxim 
ofTxU. 181 ; xiU. 256. 

Surnames, U^nault on, iii. 3. 

Sumy petition and riot, xvii. 316. 

Suspect. Law of the, iv. 337; Chaumette 
jeered on, 392. 

Suspicion, in France, 1788, iu. 183; in 
Kevolntion, iv. 302. 

Sutton's Hospital. See Charter House. 

Svein Estritnson, xix. 458; King of 
Denmark. 458. 472, 473, 478. 

Svein Forkbeard vows to conquer Eng- 
land, xix. 413, 414; siege of London 
by, 480 : marries Sigrid tlie Proud, 429 ; 
possessions in England, 436; death, 
438,430. 

Svein of Jomsbuig, Knut*s bastard son, 
xix. 469-471. 

Svein founds a new dynasty in Norway, 
xix. 486: fiirkebein leader, 487, 488. 

Swabian Era, the, xiv. 251; birth of 
German Utentore, 252, 817. 

Swallows, migrations and oo-operative 
instincts of, i. 73. 

Swarmery, the sathering of men into 
swarms, xvi. 433-427. 

Swashbuckler age, xvi. 335. 

Sweden, King of. to assist Marie Ajitoi- 
nette, iv. 11; snot by Ankarstrom, 80; 
WhiUocke concludes treaty with, xviii. 
888; without a Kin^, v. 355; vii. 369; 
war with Russia, 370; viii. 66: joins 
the general combination against Fried- 
riclL. ix. 380. 480; Army put to flieht 
by nve postilions, x. 70; commanded 
by nobody in particular, 81, 82. See 
dbarles XlL, Gnstaf Adolf, Karl 
Gnstaf. 

Swedenborgians in qaaattonable com- 
pany. XV. 172. 

Swedish Ambassador, audience of, xix. 
15, 16; takes leave, 61. 

Swieten, Van, xi. 874, 379. 

Swift, XiU. 18. 

SwmdlershipL vii. 442. 

Swineherd, the, i. 72. 

Swinton, Laird, joins Cromwell, xviii. 
183; in Little Parliament, 299; in 
Cromwell's First Parliament, 398. 

Swiss (see Guards), at Brest, liberated, 
feasted, iv. 101-103; prisoners at La 
Force, 182. 

Sword-Brothen, Livoniaii, v. 07. 

Syberg, vi. 488. 

Sybnrv, General, at l^ngensalza, xi. 
26; nis recruiting commiMion, 28. 

Sydenham, Colonel, in 0»iiniil of Stnte, 
»yii{. 385 n., 488. 



Sydow, Captain, at surrender of Dres- 
den, X. 301. 

Syler, Colonel, at Inverkeithing fight, 
xviii. 234. 

Symbols, i. 165; wondrous agengr of, 
'166; extrinsic and intrinsic, 166; su- 
perannuated, 171; of the God-like 
worn out. xiv. 872. 

Symonds, Mr., engraver, xviiL 206-808. 

Synott, Colonel. See Sinnott. 



q^AAFF, FATHER, kiUed, xvii. 462. 

'*' Taaff. Lucas, Governor of Ross, 
Cromwell^s letters to, xvii. 479, 481, 
482, 483. 

Taaff, Lord, his intrigues, xix. 88, and 
82 n. 

Tabor, viU. 356. 

Tacitus, cited, v. 56 n. 

Tailor-art, symbolism of the, xii. 809. 

Tailors, symbolic significance of, 1. 818. 

Tait, Mr. Robert, xu. 421, 450. 

Talk, Coleridge's, ii. 54. 

Tallard, viiiTlOO. 

Talleyrand-Pterigord, Bishop* notioe of, 
iii.*143; at fatherland's altar, gives his 
blessinff, 840; excommunicated, iv. 0; 
in London, 53; to Amerkaa, 868. 

Tslleyrand, Marquis de, viii. 438. 

Tallien, notioe of, iii. 896; editor of 
'* Ami dee Citoyens,'* iv. 83; in Com- 
mittee of Town-hall (August, 1792), 
162; in National Convention, 801; at 
Bordeaux, 845 ; and Madame Cabarus, 
359; recalled, suspect, 416: accuses 
Robespierre, 419; Thermidonan, 431. 

Talma, actor, his soirte (Marat and 
Dumouries). iv. 217. 

Tamerlane, xiii. 893. 

Tancred of Hauteville, xix. 896. 

TangermUnde, v. 112, lU, 163; famine, 
276. 

Tannenberg, battle of, v. 151, 171, 20Q 
808. 

Tannery of human skins^ iv. 880. 

Tanning, improvements m, iv. 386. 

Tardivet. See Repaire. 

Target, Advocate, declines King's de- 
fence, iv. 246; his Memoir. xL 498 

Tassin, M., and black cockade, iii. 240. 

Taste, true poetic, not dependent on 
riches, xiii. 39; German authors, 40; 

fift of Poetry presunposes taste, xiv. 
11; dilettante npholstery, xv. 55. 

Tate, Zonch, M.P., introduces Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance, xvii. 193. 

Tanenzein defends Neustadt, viii. 485; 
Army-Treasurer, x. 190; defends Brsii- 
lau against Loudon's flenr bombard- 
ment and threat «, 458, 459; a brave 
man, true to the death, 460; at sie^e 
of S<hweidiiitx, xi. 147, 154, 155; 
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Mvere letter from the King on the 
Silesum Army, 485: mentioned alao, 
270. 

TaiUer, Johann, xiv. 283. 

Tgx, ascending, iv. 291. 

Taxation, spigot of, xiv. 68, 418. 

Taxes, where to lay the new, xii. 236. 

Tavlor's Historic Survey of German 
foetry, xiv. 807-343. 

Tears, beantif ulest kind of, xii. 55. 

Tebav, John, his account of Keith's 
death, x. 159, 166; on sick-list, 168. 

Teinitz, Elbe-, passage of, vUi. 875, 377. 

Telegraph invented, iv. 386. 

Tell, V. 118. 

Teme river, near Worcester, xviii. 249. 

Terapelhofs criticisms ana account of 
the battle of Prag, ix. 403, 411, 412; 
Kolin, 462; Leutben, x. 54; Zomdorf, 
133, 184: Uochkirth, 157, 165; Soubise, 
177 ; Kunersdorf, 259. 263 ; Prince 
Henri's march of Fifty nours, 329; and 
manoeuvring in Saxony. 334; on Fried- 
rich's marches, 423, 456, 463, 484, 
486: siege of Dresden, 428 ; seizure of 
Berlin, 427: Camp of Bunzelwitz, xi. 
45 : Belchenoach, 151 : cited, ix. 347 n., 
393 n. 

Tempest, Sir Richard, Royalist, in Iau- 
cashire, xvii. 317. 

Templars, Knights, end of the, v. 93. 

Temple, Pitt*s brother-in-law, xL 91. 

Temple. See Prison. 

Temptations in the wilderness, 1. 139. 

Tenan, Cardinal, vlii. 314, 332; ix. 237, 
523; xi.204n. 

Tennis-Court, National Assembly in, iii. 
158; Club of, and procession to, 327: 
master of, rewarded, iv. 51. 

Tentzel, cited, v. 118 n. 

Termagant of Spain, vii. 447; viii. 198, 
200; ix. 70n. 

Terra V, Abb^, dissolute financier, iii. 5; 
X. ^75. 

Terror, consummation of, iv. 347 : reign 
of, designated, 349; number guillotined 
in, 450. 

Teschen, Congress of, xi. 422, 488. 

Tcachen, Duke of, xi. 270. 

Tessin, CounL xi. 336. 

Tessin, Swedish Ambassador, viii. 308. 

Testimonies of Authors to Sartor Jle» 
tartut, i. 226. 

Tetscheu, viii. 848, 349. 

Tetzel, v. 183. 

Teufelsdruckh^s Philosophy of Clothes, 
i. 6; he proposes a toast, 12; his per- 
sonal aspect, and silent deep-seated 
Sansculottism, 13; thawed Into speech, 
15 ; memorable watch-tower utter- 
ances, 16; alone with the Stars, 18; 
extremely miscellaneous environment, 
18; plainness of speech, 22; universal 



learning, and multiplex llteraiy ityle^ 
24; ambiguous-looking morality, 25; 
one instance of laughter, 26 ; almost 
total want of arrangement, 26 ; feeling 
of the ludicrous, 37; speculative Radi- 
calism, 48; a singular Character, 58; 
Genesis properlv an Exodus, 62 ; 
unprecedented Name, 65 ; infiuitine 
experience, 67 ; Pedagogy, 77 ; an 
almost Hindoo passivity, H; school- 
boy jostling, 80; heten^cneous Uni- 
versity-Life, 83 ; fever-paroxysms of 
Doubt, 88; first practical knowledge 
of the Kiiglish, 90 ; gettin|f under 
weigh, 02; ill success, 05; gbmpee of 
hign-life, 97; casts hlDMelf on the 
Universe, 102 ; reverent feeling to- 
wards women, 103; franticallv in love. 
104 ; first interview with iBIumine, 
107; inspired moments, 100; short of 
practical kitchen-stuff, 112; ideal bliss 
and actual catastrophe, 118: soitows, 
and peripatetic stoicism, 118; a part- 
ing glimpse of his Belowd, on her 
way to England, 117; how he over- 
ran the whole earth, 118 ; Doubt 
darkened into Unbelief, 123; love of 
Truth, 125; a feeble unit, amidst a 
threatening Infinitude, 126; fiapbo- 
metic Fire-baptism, 129 ; placid indif- 
ference, 129; a Hvperborean intruder, 
137; NotliingneMotUfe, 138; T«m|iU- 
tions in the wilderness, 139; dawning 
of a better dav, 141; the Ideal in the 
Actual, 148; 'finds his true Calling, 
151 ; his Biography a symbolic Adum- 
bration, significant to those who can 
decipher it, 153 ; a wonder-lover, 
seeker and worker, 157; in Monmouth 
Street, among the Hebrews, 182 ; eon- 
eluding hints, 221; his public History 
not yet done, perhaps tne better part 
only* beginning, 224; on the Oreatness 
of 6reat Men, xv. 19; on Democracv, 
xiL208. 

Teutsch Ritters, the, v. 89; origin of the 
Order, 90; removal from Puestine to 
Venice, 91; convefsion and aettlement 
of Prussia, 03; formose than acentnir 
a bright beacon in thoee Northern 
Countries, 97 ; the stuff they were 
made of, 98; degenerating into idle- 
ness and riches, 129 ; a Grand-Ma^er 
assassinated, 129; pride tripped into 
theditohat Tannenberg, 151; sinking 
steadily into final extinction, 171; new 
false hopes, 201; the end, 2U6. See 
Albert Hochmeister. 

Teutschland not to be cut into four, xL 
176. 

Thackeray, cited, ix. 262 n., 481 M 
xi. 58. ' 

Tbadden at Colberg, xi. 67, 85. 
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Tbangbrand, xix. 424, 425. 

Tb^itiiu Church granted to Dissidents, 

iv. 5. 
Theatre, German estimation of the, 

XX. 46. 
Theatrical ReporU, a vapid nuisance, 

xiii. 364. 
Theauro John, a kind of Quaker, xriil. 

448. 
Tti^micoud. See Demikof. 
Theocracy, a, striven for by all trne 

Befonners, i. 377, 445. 
Theodore of Deux Fonts, vili. 117, ISO. 
Theological MeUphysics. Sterling's in- 
terest in, ii. 121, 125; decidedly 

abating. 134. 
Theor>', tne Man of, xii. 155. 
Th^ot, Prophetess, on Robespierre, iv. 

409, 414. 
Therm idor, Ninth and Tenth (July 27, 

28), 1794, iv. 4X9-426. 
Th^roigne. Mdlle., notice of, iii. 132; 

iu Insurrection of Women, 246 ; at 

Versailles (October Fifth), 255; in 

Austrian prison, iv. 38; in Jacobin 

tribune, 95 ; accoutred for Insurrection 

(Au^t Tenth), 136, 140; keeps her 

carriage, 281 ; fustigated, insane, 802. 
Thentites, xii. 274. 
Thi^bault, always incorrect, and the prey 

of stupidiUes, viii. 259, 312; ix. 184, 

215; xi. 834. 
Thielicke, Mrs., killed at Ftankfort, 

X. 245. 
Thierry, M., xvi. 88. 
Thinkers, how few are, xv. 227; intel- 
lectual thrift, xvi. 25. 
Thinking Man, *i the worst enemy of 

the Prince of Darkness, i. 92, 150; 

true Thought can never die, 186. 
Thionville besieged, iv. 167; siege raised, 

209. 
Thirty-nine Articles, xii. 218. 
Thirty-Years War. v. 253, 260, 267 ; 

hunger the grana weapon, 275. 
Thomond, Ean. See O'Brien. 
Thomont, Milord, x. 372. 
Thompson, Captain, Leveller, xvii. 431; 

shot, 433. 
Thompson, Comet, Leveller, xvii. 431; 

shot, 432. 
Thompson. Captain, boards one of 

FriiKlricn's sfa^, ix. 154. 
Thomson, viii. 3^. 
Thor, and his adventures, i. 251, 267- 

269; bis last appearance, 272. 
Thor's collar, xix. 423. 
Thorarin, xix. 453. 
Thord Potbelly, xix. 450. 
Thormod, xix. 425. 
Thorn, town of, v. 129; hurls out the 

Tentach Ritters, 172; Jesuit tragedy, 

at»vi.64. 



Hiomhangh, Major, slain at Preston, 
xvii. 831, 338. 

Thorring, Feldmanchall, viii. 191, 887. 

Thought, how, rules the world, xiii. 880; 
XV. 9, 272, 284: miraculous hifloence 
of, i. 254, 261, 387; musical, 311. 

Thouret, Law-reformer, iii. 285 ; dis- 
solves Assembly, iv. 52; guillcxiDed, 
403. 

Thouvenot and Dnmouriez, iv. 175. 

Thrift, value of, xvi. 45; no great em 
pire ever founded without, v. 342 
incalculable value of, vii. 25, 27. btK 
Economics. 

Thugut at Congress of Braunaa, xi. 416 

Thulmever, vi. 811; vu. 171, 189. 

Thunder. See Thor. 

Thiiringen, vi. 410. 

Thuriot. See Rosi^re. 

Thurloe, Secretary to Cromwell, xvlU. 
384; CromwelPs letter to, xix. 12; and 
Cromwell on Kingship, 151. 

Thyri, Tryggveson's wife, xix. 480. 

Tlconderoga attacked by Abenaombyt 
X. 175. 

Tielcke, Captain, on the Schwvidnlto 
Sieges, x. 93; escapes from Fmasian 
bondage, with Fermorat Cttstrin.117, 
121; Zomdorf, 132, 184; on Um Qunp 
of Bunzelwitz, xi. 47: cited, x. 
93 n. ; xi. 46 n. 

Tillinghorst, Rev. Mr., and Cromwall, 
xix. 8, 10. 

Tllaon, George, vi. 166. 

Time-Spirit, life-battle with the, i. 66, 
98; Time, the universal wondef-hider, 
199 ; and Space, quiddities not entities, 
xiii. 161; xiv. 28; the outer veil oi 
£temity, 417; xvi. 135; the great 
mystery of, i. 242. 

Times, signs of the, xiii. 461-487. 

Times Newspaper, xii. 204 See Ster- 
ling's Father. 

Tindal, cited, vi. 416 n.; viL 464 n., 
479 n. 

Tinois. VolUire^s clerk, ix. 128 n., 14& 

Tinville^ Fouqnier, revolutionist, ill. 297 ; 
Jacobin, 308; Attorney -General iii 
Tribunal R^volutionnaifej iv. 289; at 
trial of Queen, 840; at trial of Gimn- 
dins, 343 ; brutal, at trial of Mme. Ro- 
land, 855; at trial of Danton, 898, 890; 
and Salut Public, 400; his prison-plorn, 
402. 412; his batches, 410; the prison« 
under, mock doom of, 411--418; at trial 
of Robespierre, 425; accused, gviUo* 
tined,443. 

Tipperary coaoty fined, xviii. 89. 

Titsot, Dr., xi. 829, 342. 

Titchbome, Alderman, of Cottoms Com* 
mittee, xviii. 831. 

Tithes, Udes, &c., abolished, iii. 9U^ 
329. 
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Titiiu, ProfesFor. xi. 254. 

TitiM of UoQor, i. 187. 

Titnt, Captftin, £60 voted to, xvH. 3G3 ; 

with Charles I., aOl; *' Killing no 
. Murder/' xix. 118 n. 
TobMoo, good and bad influences of, vi. 

88. 
Tobacco - Parliament, Friedrich Wil- 

belm*s, V. 891 ; description of, vi. 29 ; 

a strange Session, m; tbe last, vii. 

138. 
Tobago, Island of, ix. 298. 
To-day, the conflux of two Eternities, 

xiii. 465. 
Toland describes Sophie Charlotte, v. 

42 ; his account of Prussia and West- 



phalia, 801: cited, 43 n. 
olerancc 



Tolerance, xiii. 899, 468; xv. 181; true 
and false, i. 368, 874. 

Toleration, vii. 168. 

Tollendal, Lally, pleads for his father, 
iii. 85; in States-General, 142; popu- 
lar, crowned, 196. 

Tonpie, watch well thy, xiv. 422; xvi. 
2SB; miraculous gift of, xv. 76, 469; 
human talent all gone to, ii. 417, 431, 
486; how to cure tbe evil, 426, 462. 
See Eloquence. 

Tongue-fence, Sterihig's skill in, ii. 41, 

Tonnage and Poundage disputed, xvii. 
68. 

Tooke, cited, xi. 109 n. 

Tools, influence of, i. 32; the Pen, most 
miraculous of tools, 160; and the Man, 
xii. 289. 240. 

Toope and Sinderoomb, xix. 112. 

Torgau, beautifully defended by Wol- 
fersdorf, x. 287-290; town and its 
environs, 609-612; battle of, 612- 
529. 

Tom^, Bishon, and Costumes, iv. 90. 

Toiphichen, I^rd, portrait of Knox, xii. 
419; reproduced in woodcut, 421. 

Torrijos, General, the main stay of his 
fellow Exiles, ii. 64, 66; they leave 
England, 71; difficulties at GiDraltar, 
72; acaUstrophe, 83: death, 86. 

Torrington, Lord, ix. 303. 

Torstenson's sie^e of Brieg, vii. 460. 

Torture, vii. 154. 

Toryism an overgrown Imposture, ii. 
136; the Pope a respectable old Tor>*, 
162: English Toryism not so bad as 
Irish, 216; goes a long wa}' in this 
world, viii. 31. 

Tosti, XIX. 478. 

Tottleben, at Kunersdorf, x. 273; in 
Pommem, 407; marches, with Czer- 
nichef, on Berlin, 491; tries bom- 
bardment, 492; is reinforced by Lacy, 
492; grants favorable capitulation, 
494; is himself under obligations to 



Friedrich and Berlin, 495; will not 
sanction Lacy's ferocity, 495; marchen 
off at the approach of FriedriclL 500* 
in Eastern Pommem, xi. 40; Colbeig, 
68; in the anti-Turk war, 291. 

Touche, Bitter de la, ix. 158. 

Toul, vlU. 247. 

Toulon. Girondin. Iv. 299; occupied by 
Enghsh, 388; besieged, 868; sunen- 
ders, 864. 

Toulonseon, Marquis, notice of, ilL 285; 
on mmave triumvirate, iv. 41; de- 
scribes Jacobins Hall, 94. 

Toulouse, Comte de, ix. 60. 

Tour and Taxis, Princess, vii. 220. 

Tournament, the, ix. 105. 

Toumav, Louis, at siege of Bastille, tii 
186. ' 

Toumav, siege of, viii. 432. 

Tourzei, Dame de (see Korff, Baroness 
de), escapes, iv. 170. 

Townshend, Lord, vi. 123, 136, 187, 193; 
quarrel with Walpole^ 169. 

Trade, Committee of, xix. 38. 

Trades Union, in quest of ita **Four 
eights,'* xvi. 449. 

IVagedy, Sterling's high notions of, u. 
216. 

Trakehnen, the stud of, vii. 182. 

Traun, Marshal, viii. 333, 866, 370; 
Friedricb's Schoolmaster in the art of 
War, 870, 371, 384; encamps at Mars- 
chowita, 871; gets Beneschan, 372; 
follows I<>iedrich to Silesia, 385, 389, 
390; retires to Moravia, 391: sent to 
the Frankfurt countries, 426; drives 
Prince Conti across the Rhine, 474, 
475 ; death, 502 n. ; Friedrich acknowl- 
edges his obligations to, xi. 281, 286. 

Trautenan burnt down, viii. 491. 

Trautschke saves General Fooqnet at 
Landshut, xi. 426. 

Travenol Lawsuit, summary of the, ix. 
45. 

Treasury, Coram iwioners of, xviii. 490; 
stote of the, in 1656, xix. 95. 

Treaties, Cromwell's, xviii. 888; xix. 
16, 25. 

Treaty, Ripon, xvii. 103; at Oxfoni, 
135, 145; Uxbridge, 180; with the 
King, 241, 249, 261, 282, 870. 

Tredah, garrison of, xvii. 455; stormed, 
457, 458, 464; list of officen slain at, 
466. 

Trefurt, Pastor, at Petersburg, x. 190. 

Trenck, Baron, in Paris, iii. 299; loud- 
spoken brainpart, v. 438; at Beriin 
Carnival, viii. 229; arrested for break- 
ing orders, 472; extensively fabuloiis 
blockhead, 472; a convicted liar, 498; 
X. 444, 446: cited, viii. 495 n. 

Ttanck, Pandour, and his Tolpatcbes, 
viii. 208, 209, 275; in Prince Kari*s 
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Bhine Campaign. 336, 365; gets his 
head broken at Kolin, 874; Sonr, viii. 
493, 487. 

Treskiia, Captain, at siege of Schweid- 
nitz, X. 93 n. 

Tnskow, General, defends Keisse against 
the Anstrians, x. 170. 

TreTor, Colonel, and Venables, xvii. 499; 
xix. 86. 

Trevor, Excellency, ^iii. 19. 

Tribunal Extraordinaire, iv. 889; Rdvo- 
lutionnaire, doings of, 338; extended, 
409. 

Tricolor cockade, iii. 174. 

Trier, Knrfilrst of, vi. 268. 

Triers of preachers, xviii. 386, 499; xix. 
88. 

Triglaph, god of the Wends, ▼. 70. 

Triller, der, xvl. 363, 365, 386. 

TrimbeTg, HnjB;o von, xiv. 263, 276; hit 
Bemur a singular dear* hearted old 
book, 265. 

Trimmeri and truckers, xiv. 372; xv. 
309. 

Tronchet, Advocate, defends King, iv. 
245,254. 

Troopers, three, present Army -letter, 
xvU. 261, 262. 

Trottba«lour Period of Literature, xiv. 
251,258. 

Truth, individual, the beginning of so- 
cial good, xvi. 54; and Falsehood, iii. 
206. 

Truthfulness, xiii. 417; xv. 77; xvi. 
351. See Sincerity. 

Trygg^t Olaf s father, xix. 407, 440. 

Tryggve Olafson. xix. 471. 

Tryggveson. See Olaf. 

Tuileries. Louis XVI. lodged at, iii. 281; 
a tile-fleld, 284; escape from, to Va- 
rennes, iv. 13-16; Twentieth June at, 
110, 111; tickeU of entry, "CoblenU," 
128; Marnelllese chase Filles- Saint- 
Thomas to, 132: August Tenth, 135, 
143; King quits forever, 145; attacked, 
146; captured, 148; occupied by Na- 
tional Convention, 299. 

Tulchaa Bishops, accoont of, xvii. 42. 

Tunis, Der of, brought to reason, xix. 4. 

Turenne, his savings full of sagacity and 
geniality, 1. 308; killed by a cannon- 
shot, xL 281, 286. 

Turf, Einar, invents peat, xix. 396; cuts 
an eagle on back ot Fairhair's son, 398. 

Turgot, ControUer of France, iii. 31 ; on 
Corn-law, 35; dismissed, 42: death of, 
86. 

Turin, Lines of, v. 300. 

Turks, the, vi. 263 n.; attacked by 
Russia and Austria, vii. 81, 101; ruin 
put off till a bettor time, 126; thev be- 
gin to take interest in the Polis)i-Ku!«- 
sian quarrel, xi. 254-262; declarp war 



against Russia, 264; the Blind against 
the Purblind, 264, 265; getting scat- 
tered in panic rout, 273 ; darkenmg the 
fairest part of God's creation, 274; 
some jglances into the extremely bru- 
tish phenomenon J 290, 294; they solicit 
Friearich to mediate a peace for them, 
296. 

Tnraer, Rev. Mr., Cromwell's opinion of, 
xvUi. 395. 

Turner, Sir James, narrative by, xvii. 
324; wounded by his own men, 33i, 
834 ; prisoner, 346. 

Turpin. Hussar, ix. 506, 517. 

Tweedale, Earl of, on Committee of 
Kingship^ xix. 131. 

Twee&ale, ICarauisof, Letter to, on Fon- 
tenoy, viii. 438 n. : cited, ix. 441 n. 

Twistleton, Colonel, at Dunbar, xvUi. 
138. 

Two Hundred and Fift; Tears ago, a 
Fragment about Duels, xvi. 327-389; 
Holies of Haughton, 328; Croydon 
Races, 331; Sir Thomas Dntton and 
Sir Hatton Cheek, 334. 

Ty//, EuUiupUgel^ adventures of, xiv. 
279. 

Tyndale, William, xix. 415. 

Tyrants, French people risen against, 
iv. 336, 379 ; so^alled, v. 836. 

Tyrawley, Lord, at Portugal, xi. 92. 

Tyrconnell, Excellency, ix. 113; atPota- 
dam, 172, 173, 176, 182, 192. 



TTCKERMUNDE, v. 176. 

^ Ulm, vi. 4n. 

Ulf, Jarl, helps Knut, death, six. 467, 
459. 

Ulrich von Hutten, cited, v. 182 n. 

Ulrique Eleonora, Queen of Sweden, 
V. 363. 

Ulrique, Princess Louisa, v. 363, 439; 
vii. 373; Letter to Friedrich, viii. 227: 
Marriage, 307, 311 ; becomes Queen of 
Sweden, ix. 149; chagrins and con- 
tumacies, Senators demand sight and 
count of the Crown Jewels, xi. %^i 
she visits Berlin, 333; Btisching*s ac- 
count of her, 834-337 ; her death, 341. 

Ulster pikes, xvii. 502. 

Ummioger, J. J., of Landshut, viii. 85, 
89. 

Unanimity in folly, xiL 140. 

Unbelief, era of, i. 87, 124; Doubt dark- 
ening into, 123 ; escape from, 140. 

Unconscious, the, the alooa complete, 
xii. 114. 

Unconsciou«ness, the flnt condition of 
health, xiv. .344, 358; the fiuhomless 
domain of, xv. 139. 

ITnderwood, (Uiptain, Cmm well's lettcf 
tn, xix. 320. 
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Unortl, Baron voOj imssionately warns 
Karl Albert against the French aUi> 
ance, rii. 491; viti. 235. 

Unhappy sngary brethren, ii. 320; hap- 
{liness not come, zii. 400. 

Uniformity in religion, xvii. 104, 251. 

Union of Frankfurt, viii. 340. 

United States atisert liberty, iii. 9; em- 
bassy to Louis XVI., 44; aided by 
France, 44; of Congress in, 315. 

Universe, general high court of the, zii. 
11, 26, 17H; a great unintelligible Per- 
haps, 133; become the humbug it was 
thought to be, 148; a beggarly Uni- 
verse, 182; is made bv Law, 221; a 
monarchy and hierarcny, ii. 280; the 
vesture of an invisible Infinite, xii. 
345, 363; M'Croudy's notion of, 350; 
all things to all men, 398; '*open se- 
cret " 01, 399. See Laws. 

Universal suffrage, xix. 491. 

Universities, i. 85; value of, xvi. 391- 
393; endowments, 404-106; of Prague 
and Vienna, xiv. 200 ; disputed senior- 
itv of Oxford and Cambridge, xvi. 
289; necessity for, in earlier davs, 
i. 384; the English, ii. 34. 

Unruh, Herr von, killed by the Poles, 
xi. 315. 

Unruh, Major, at OUti, xi. 445. 

Unseen, the, xii. 199. 

Untamability, xv. 254, 286. 

Unveracity, xvi. 345, 351. See Sincer- 
ity. 

Unwisdom, infallible fruits of, xii. 32. 

Urrey, Colonel. See Hurry. 

Ursula, St, vi. 270. 

Ushant, sea-fight, iii. 45. 

Utilitarianism, i. 124, 177; xiii. 54, 80, 
211, 454, 478: xiv. 171, 332, 382; 
Bentham*s utilitarian funeral, 32. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, v. 302, 347, 443; ix. 
251. 

Uttoxeter, capture of Soots at, xvii. 
334. 



y ACH, affair at, ix. 429. 

Vacuum, and the serene blue, xii. 
182. 

Vsensoun, Adrianc, xii. 412. 

Valadi, Marquis, notice of, iii. 133; 
Gardes Fran^aises and, 166; guillo- 
tined, iv. 346. 

Valaa4, Oirondin, Iv. 57; on trial of 
Louis, 236; plots at his house, 304; 
trial of, 343; sUbs himself, 344. 

Valenciennes besieged, iv. 313; surren- 
dered, 326. 

Valet, the, theory of heroes, xiv. 145. 

Valets and heroes, xii. 26, 82, 145, 213, 
281 ; London valets dismiitsed annually 
to \h9 streets, 267. See Flunkies. 



Valfons, Marqub de, cited, viii. 438 BpS 
ix. 509n. 

Valmy, action at, iv. 208. 

Valori diops a diplomatic note, viii. 
23, at Gros Neundort, 54, 76, 78; rt 
siege of Neisse, 80 ; goes to Belieisk, 
96 ; at Dresden, 107 ; with the French 
Army at Trebitsch, 130; nettled with 
Comte Maurice, 132; with Friedrich in 
his Saxon troubles, 138; with Belle- 
isle at Prag, 195; suspicions of Vol. 
taire, 281; informs Friedrich of Belle- 
isle's capture, 4(k ; his mission to 
Dresden, 413-415; rith Friedrich in 
Silesia, 446; at Hojenfriedberg bat- 
Ue, 457, 459, 463, 464, 467: falb into 
disgrace with Friedrich, 476; saved 
from Pandoun by D'Arget, 486; quits 
the army for Brcslau, 491; tries to 

Ere vent the Peace of Dresden, ix. 17; 
lames Friedrich in regard to Pom- 
padour, 287; conversation with the 
Prince of Prussia, 308. 309 ; ouits Bei^ 
lin, 334 ; letter from Prince of Prussia, 
351 : mentioned also, vii. 171, 227, 373, 
457; viii. 22, 129, 168, 362, 396, 397, 
408, 416: cited, 395 n. 

Valor, the basis of all Anrtue, i. 264, 267 ; 
Norse consecration of, 272; Christian 
valor, 354. 

Vampire-bats, ecclesiastic, xvi. 213. 

Vandals. See Wends. 

Van Druske, General, taken, xvii. 339. 

Vane, Sir Henry, sen.^ in Cromwell^s 
First Parliament, xviii. 398. 

Vane, Sir Henr>', jun., of Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, xvii. 197; of Council 
of State, 403; character of. 264; a jug- 
gler, xviii. 294; a rejected M.P. can- 
didate, xlx. 58. 

Vansomer, xii. 412. 

Varenne, Maton de la. Advocate, his ex- 
periences in September, iv. 170. 

Varennes described, Louis near, iv. 29- 
34 (see Sausse); Prussians occupy, 
173. 

Varigny, Bodvguard, massacred (Octo> 
ber Fifth), iii. 269. 

Varlet, "AposUe of liberty," iv. 248, 
267, 284; arrested, 304. 

Vamey, Sir Edmund, in Tredah, xvii. 
458, 459. 

Vamey, Sir Ralph, his Notes, xvii. 105. 

Vamhagen's account of Voltaire's arrest, 
ix.228: cited, v. 25 n.; ix.81 n.; x. 
110 n. ; xi. 93 n. See Ense. 

Varnish, conservative, xvi. 438. 

Vates and Seer, the true Poet a, xv. 9, 
431; xvi. 341. 

Vaticination, xiii. 462. 

Vattel, of Droit det Gtm, at Berlin, 
viii. 136. 

Vaudreuil, M. de, loses Montreal, xi 341. 
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Vaagr«n&ud, M. de, ix. 17, 18. 

Vehse, cited, xi. 846 n. 

VeilioffhAuaen, battle of, xi. 53-^. 

Venabfefl, Colonel, at Denry, xvii. 465, 
481, 493; made General, sails with the 
fleet, xviii. 461; »eat to the Tower, 
xix. 16, 2a-26. 

Vendte, La, Oommissiooers to, iv. 71; 
state of, in 17!)2, 86; iDsarrection in, 
166; war, after King's death, 282, 333; 
on fire, 868; pacificated. 438. 

Vend^miaire, Thirteenth (Oct. 4), 1795, iv. 
456-469. 

Yen^eur, sinking of the, iv. 884; xvi. 
160-167. 

Venner, Cooper, rising by, xix. 139, 140. 

Veracity, the one sanctity of life, it. 102; 
small still voices, 134; clear and per- 
fect fidelity to truth, 254. See Un- 
vemcity. 

Verbs, Itregular, National Assembly at, 
iii. 208. 

Verdun to be besie^d, iv. 167, 172; sur- 
rendered, 173 ; viii. 247. 

Vere family, Fairfax's wife of tlie, 
xviii. 99. 

Vere, Sir Horace, v. 268. 

Vergennes, M. de. Prime Minister, iii. 
62; in Turkey', trying to kindle war 
with Rosna, xi. 262, 320; death of, 
iii. 73. 

Vergniaud, notice of, iv. 57; too lan- 
guid, 91; during August Tenth, 112; 
orations of, 159; President at Ring's 
condemnation, 264; in fall of Giron- 
dins, 306; trial of, 343; at last supper 
of Girondtns, 344. 

Verheiden, xii. 416. 

Vermond, Abb6 de, Queen's reader, iii. 
73. 

Vermuvden, Colonel, notice of, xvii. 902. 

Vemoii, Admiral, vii. 247, 267; attacks 
Porto-Bello, 476; Carthagena, 477, 
478; ouarrel with Wentworth, 483; 
miserable consequences, 485. 

Versailles, death of Louis XV. at, ill. 4, 
26; Tennis-Court, 158; in Bastille 
time, National Assembly at, 179, 104 ; 
troope to, 236; march of women on, 
246; of French Guards on, 260; halt 
of women near, 261 ; insurrection scone 
at, 254; the Chateau forced, 268; 
Orli^ns prisonerH massacred at, iv. 
193. 

Vesuvius, eruptions of, xi. 184. 

Veto, question of the, iii. 293 ^ iv. 88, 
106; eluded, 117. 

Vetut, LttUrt of, ii. 24. 

Viard, Spv, Mme. Roland and, iv. 2.V). 

Vicars' s relation of Winceby fight, xvii. 
170. 

Victor Anuuleua King of Sardinia, \*i. 
862. 



Victor Leopold of Anhalt-Bembug, viiL 
422. 

Vienna, Congress of , v 264; Karl VI *s 
Treaty of, 469; vi.4d6; what Friedrich 
thought of the Vienna Court, 433. 

View-hunting and diseased selfocon- 
sciousness, i. 117; xiv. 366. 

Vigo, descent on, v. 464. 

Vilate, juryman, guillotined, iv. 443; 
book by, 444. 

Vilk, Dr., vi. 164, 170. 

Yillaret^oyeuse, Admiral, beaten by 
Howe, iv, 384. 

Villars, Manhal, vi. 469. 

VilUrs, Duchess de (Daughter-in-law of 
the above), immortalixes Voltaire with 
a kiss, viii. 231. 

Villaumes, milliners, their patriotic gift, 
iv. 166. 

Villebois, General, xi. 128. 

Viilemain, M., criticised, xvii. 211. 

Viliequier, Duke de, emigrates, iii. 406. 

Villiers, Mr., viU. 84; Sir Thomas, ix. 3, 
16, 23, 84. 

Vilshofen, viii. 417. 

Vinoennes Castle to be repaired, iii. 401; 
riot at, 402; saved by Lafayette, 406. 

Vincent, of War-OtBo^ iv. 378; arrested, 
891; guillotined, 395. 

Vincent. St., Island of, Sterling's resi- 
dence in, ii. 76. 

Viner's, Mr., Speech in Parliament, vii. 
474. 

Viom^nil makes bad worse in Poland, 
xi. 262. 

Virgil's jEntid, xiv. 391. 

Virginia and MaryUnd, diflferences be- 
tween, xviii. 461. 

Vimsperg, v. 88. 

Virtue, healthv and unhealthy, xiv. 860; 
synonvm of Pleasure, xv. 142; raw 
materials of, ii. 819. 

Vitus, St., pravers to, viii. 348, 407. 

Vladislaus King of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, v. 190, 192, 231. 

Voghera, Marquis de, xi. 466. 

Vohburg Familv, the, v. 84. 

Voigt, cited, v."'66 n., 101 n. 

Voigtiand, Duke of, v. 102, 128. 

Volney, Jean Jacqnea and Company, 
xvi.* 227. 

Voltaire, i. 146; the Parisian divinity, 
190; at Paris, iii. 42; lact dicUtor 
among the French, xiii. 1B7, 211. 390- 
461; contrasted with Goethe, 247-249; 
the man of his century, 396; adroit- 
ness and multifarious success, 400; 
rectitude, 403; essentially a mocker, 
406; petty explosiveness, 408; vanity 
his ruling paseion, 411; visit to the 
Caf^ de Procope, 412: lax mormlity, 
416; greatest ot verdfleun, 418; visit 
to Frederick the (irreat, 420; hia tronblo 
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with his women, 421; last triumphal 
▼iait to Paris, 429; xv. 22; his death, 
xiii. 436; his intellectual ffifts, 438; 
criticisms of Shakspeare, 4&; opposi- 
tion to Christianity, 448; of all French- 
men the most French, xv. Ill; burial- 
place of, iii. 417. 
Voltaire, and his scandalous Life of 
Friedrich, v. 14; vi. 281, 287; his 
Life of Charles XII., v. 355; vi. 263; 
viL 49; his tirst renown, v. 407; sees 
the Congress of Cambrai, 456; his 
Htmiade^ vi. 57; vii. 51; his Name, 
vi. 68; vii. 46; Friedrich's admiration 
of, vi. 418; vii. 58, 59; their corre- 
spondence, 88, 58, 91; Sauerteig*s esti- 
mate of, 39; no proper History of 
Voltaire, 40; his parenta^ and youtli, 
41; insulted by the Due de Bohan, 45; 
chidlengM him, and flies to England, 
46; English influences and associates, 
47; his stereotype Englishman, 48; a 
shrewd financier, 49: returns trium- 

Ehant to France, 50; lions and dogs in 
is path, 52; Madame du Ch&telet, 54; 
life at Cirey, 55; his first letter to 
Friedrich, 62; his account of Loisdus. 
difference between a witty satire and 
a pmse fact, 88: ediU Friedrich's AnU- 
Machiaveif 108; receives a keg of 
wine from Friedrich, 150 ; printing 
the AHti-Machiavel, 190; Fnedrich's 
pressing invitations, 191; account of 
the Strasburg adventure, 198, 200; 
Voltaire and Maupertuis, 201 ; first in- 
terview with Friedrich, 219; what he 
thought of the Herstal afikir, 241; first 
visit to Beriin, 274; at Lille, 423; 
qnixzes Maupertuis, 428; "FrM^ric 
le Grand," viii. 173; visits Friedrich at 
Aachen, 182, 216; getting Mahomet on 
the boards, 214; home to Cirey again, 
221; vacancy in the Academy, 280; 
made immortal by a kiss, 281 ; fourth 
visit to Friedrich, 185; differences with 
Madame du ChiUelet, 278, 291; his 
secret Diplomatic Commission, 279; 
on slippery ground, 280; hands in a 
*< Memorial " to Friedrich, 281, 285 ; end 



of his diplomacy, 290; Three Madri- 

fals, 291. Letters: to Maupertuis, vii. 
15, 227; viii. 292; to Cideville, vu. 
229; viii. 216; to D*Argenson, 216; 
Flenry, 217; Amelot,288. First seen 
by Louis XV. at Freyburg, 361 ; 
celebrates the victory of Fontenoy, 
444; a gleam in him from the Eter- 
nities, ix. 40; makes way at Court, 
43; no favorite with Louis XV., 44, 48; 

Kts into the Academy, 45; Travenol 
irsuit, 45, 47; on a visit at Sceaux, 
49-^ ; tremulous anxiety about bis 
manuscripts, 56; his account of Ma- 



dame du Chatelet's lying-in, 76; sin- 
gular emotion at her death, 77; grand 
reception at Berlin, 101; seen by Col- 
lini at the Carrousel, 106; not yet 
sunset with him, 112 ; coolness towuda 
him at the French Court, 112; tvtrr 
precaution that his Berlin visit ibouid 
be no loss, 113; his own accoant of 
his Beriin festivities, 113; Friedrich's 
Supreme of Literature, 114; spHelal 
rumors, 115; really attached to Fried- 
rich, 117; visited by Konig, 121; gets 
D'Amaud dismissed, 123: shameful 
Jew-lawsuit, 123-145; illegal stock- 
jobbinpr, 125; clutches Jew Hirsch by 
the wmdpipe, 137; calls on Formey, 
137; a fraudulent document, 140-141; 
left languishing in Berlin, 146, 147; 
cooy little dinners, 147; tries to keep 
up appearances, 148, 163; strives to 
forget there ever was a Hirsch, 160; 
sure enough a strange Trismcgistus, 
161; occasional flights to Pkris, 162; 
ill-health, discontent, misery driven 
into meanness, 163; his Louis i^M- 
torze goes steadily on, 164; honest 
literaiT help to friedrich, 166; little 
bite of flatteries. 166, 167; can keep 
patience with Maupertuis no longer, 
168, 181, 182; a certain jealous respect 
for Rothenburg. 172; fractions of let- 
ters to Friedrich, 174 ; Louis Quaiorte 
published, and pirated, "all Prussia 
to the rescue," 179; the "orange- 
skin" and "dirty-linen" mmoiB, 180, 
181; La Mettrie's death, 182; eamitv 
of La Beaumelle, 184: testifies to 
Friedrich's conversational powers, 191; 
obscene scandals about Fnedrich, 196; 
Ukes part in the Kdnig-Maupertnb 
quarrel, 212; letter on the snbiect, 

auizzing Maupertuis. 212; Friedrich in- 
ignantiy replies, 214; Doctor Akakia, 
215, 217 ; published in spite of his 

Sromise to the King, 218; sick, and ia 
isgrsce, 217, 220; outwira reooodlia- 
tion, 219-223; last interview with 
Friedrich, 223; goes to Dresden, 224: 
receives a threatening letter from Mau- 
pertuis, and replies to it, 224; at the 
Court of Sachsen-Gotha, 225; is ar- 
rested at Frankfurt, 22&-287; strikes 
Van Duren, 231; wanders about for 
several years, 237; Wilhelmina very 
kind to him, 238. 239; writes to Fried- 
rich, 268; at Colmar, visit from "the 
Angels," 238; his sacces8iv« lodging- 
plsces, 238 n. ; indifferent Epigram 
on Kings Friedrich and George, 368; 
Wilhelmina urns him to help in bar 
peace-project, &c., 523, 528-Ml; r»- 
newed correspondence with Friedricb, 
524, 529, 535; X. 322, 356; a good word 
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for Soubine, 177; verses* on Wilhel- 
inina« 186 n.; peace-expectations, 320, 
322, 381; last touch to ftCaupertuis's 
life-drama, 368» 888, 393, 8»4; was 
not the publisher of (Euvrtt du PhitO' 
§opie dt 8an»-Souciy 376 ; chancteristic 
conwpondenoe with and about Fried- 
rich, 385-400; ''Lion and House,** 
388, 389; **Luc** his nickname for 
Friedrich, 389; case of Widow Calas, 
396; hatrad of a fanatic Popedom, x\, 
182; has no anticipation of the com- 
ing French Revolution, 182, 188| his 
interest in the expected liberation of 
Greece. 291 ; writes to Friedrich of the 
visit of Wilhelmina*s Daughter, 842- 
844; longs to do battle on L*Inf&ine, 
846; Dr. Bumey's account of him at 
Femev. 352-455; Mr. Sherlock's 355- 
361; Lis gav costume, 356; y* high 
opinion of Newton, 361 ^ ^^^^uieosis at 
nuris, and death, 405, 406 ; ^melf ungus 
on, 419, 420: mentioned also, vii. 148, 
161, 175, 269, 321, 384; ix. 23, 27; x. 
900; xL 245, 291, 388, 895. 406 n.: 
cited, v. 14 n.; vi. 63 n.; vii. 194 n., 
199 n.; viU. 438 n.; ix. 581 n.; x. 
480 n. 

Voltalre-worshtp, i. 247. 

Volto Santo, chief of relics, ii. 160. 

Voluntary principle, xvii. 251. 

Vota, the famous Jesuit, v. 40. 

Votes did not carry Columbus to Amer- 
ica, vii. 148. 

Voting, foolish unanimity of, ii. 274; 
laroe liberty of "voting** in God's 
Universe, but under conditions in- 
exorable, 280, 306, 310. 343, 446; 
what to do with the ** fool's vote,** 
309, 314, 881; the ''votes" of all 
men worth knowing, 311; the hone's 
"vote," 816: the sUve's, 320; the 
man worth taking the vote of, 322. 

Vowle*8 plot, xviii. 898, 396; App, xix. 
369. 

Vyner, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of 
'I^ndoo, Cromwell's letter to, xviii. 
394. 



WACKERBART, Fieldmarshal, ri. 
'^ 70, 207. 
Wade, General, vili. 259, 814, 317, 332, 

338, 342; his helplessness, 431. 
Wages, fair dav's for fair day's work, 

xli. 21, 198 ;' no index of well-being, 

xvi. 69. 
Waghiusel. vi. 482. 
Wagram, Napoleon at, xvl. 17; not inch 

a Mating as Rossbach, v. 9, 109. 
Wagstaff. Sir Joseph, in arms, xvUL 

486; xtx. 76. See Penruddock. 
Wahlstadt, x. 469. 



Wakefield, Lord Fairfax at, xvii. 146. 

Wakenitz, General, at Zonuiorf, x. 186. 

Walch, ix. 97. 

Waldau, Colonel, vi. 230, 422. 

Waldburg, Colonel Truchsess von, vi. 
138; vii. 148: vUi. 142 n. ; and thePan- 
douis, 379; his death, 462. 

Waldeck, at Fontenoy. viii. 434, 441. 

Waldenses, notice of the, xviiL 490. 

Wnles, tumults in, xviL 310. 

Wales, Prince of. Fleet revolts to, xvii. 
323; at Yaimonth, 828; oatricb-plume, 
V. 138; ancestors, vi. 236. 

Walker, Clement, M.P , described, xvlU 
293; purged by Pride, 398. 

Wallace, ^tland's debt to, xlL 14. 

Wallenstein, y. 806, 871, 874, 852; vl. 
431. 

WaUenttem^ Schiller's, brief sketch of. 
XX. 126; scene of Max Piocolomlni 
and his Father, 134; of Max and the 
Princess Thekla, 139; of Thekla*s last 
resolve, 141. 

Waller, Poet, his plot, xvii. 158; Crom* 
well's letter to, App. xix. 376. 

Waller, Sir H^rdress, at Bristol siegt, 
xvii. 219; wounded at Basing, 288. 

Waller, Sir William, in high npnta, 
xvii. 146; beaten at Lansdown heath, 
158; his army deserts, 188; is Presby- 
terian, 259: deputed to Army, 260; 

_pniged by Pride, 398. 

Wallis, vii. 266, 299; at Breslao, 800; 
strengtliens Giogau, 301 ; will resist to 
the utmost, 312, 889; surrenders, 898; 
at Habelschweit, viiL 381. 

Wallis. Colonel, conspires with traitor 
Warkotsch for the betrayal of Fried- 
rich, xi. 79-82. 

Wallop, Robert, M.P., notice of, xvii. 
468 n.; in Cromwell's first Pariia- 
ment, xviii. 398. 

Walpole. Horace, Memoirs of, xvl. 82; 
Isaooilector of letters, xvii. 405; de- 
scrtbea a ro3ral mistress, v. 480; vl. 
100; ix. 84; on the fiffht of KIoMer 
Kampen, x. 536; on Diseenter Mau- 
duit, and the German War, xi. 4-4; 
" Letter to Jean Jacqoea," 879 ; friend- 
ship for Conway, 862; his *' George 
the Second," ix. 4«L 484: cited, v. 
429 n.; %x62n.; ix. 112 n., 483 n.; 
X. 586 n. 

Walpole, Robert, v. 429; vi. 56; vii. 81, 
103, 128, 384; the phenomenon of, in 
England, 468, 472, 478, 485; ix. 84; 
his talking apparatus, 432 : cited, 
111 n. 
Walpole, Home Secretary, bursts into 

tears, xvi. 481. 
Walpot von Bassenhebn, t. 90. 
Walrare, Engineer, vii. 395, 459; vUi, 
82. 146; sulky at the Old Dessaner's 
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bantering, 147; isabrntish polygamtot, 
148; prisoner for life, ix. 306. 

Walter the Penniless, xvi. 432. 

Walton, Colonel, Cromwell's letters to, 
xvii. 188, 187; account of, 184; at 
trial of King, 400. 

Walton, Dr., Cromwdl's letter to, xiz. 
366. 

Walwyn. William, Leveller, xvu. 421. 

Wangeuheim, Major von, and her Po- 
lish Majesty, ix. 323, 884. 

Wangenheim, General, in battle of 
Minden, x. 235. 238. 

War, i. 132: civil, manual and lingual, 
iii. 293; French, becomes general, 370; 
the Thirty-Yeare, xvii. 71; with 
Scots, 101; the Bishops', 102; Civil, 
commenced, 110; exciting cause of, 
114; in 1648, 185; Second Civil, 810; 
art of, V. 8; vii. 251; Wars not mem- 
orable, 435; needless ditto, \iii. 11; 
not a school of pity. 871 ; omnipotence 
of luck in matters of, ix. 18, 36; not an 
over-fond Mother to her sons, x. 482. 
See Army. Battle, Dutch, Girondins, 
Spain, Welsh. 

Warkotsch, Uaron von, entertaining 
Friedrich at Schonbrunn, xi. 76; 
traitorously betrays him to the Aus- 
trians, but his plot diwovered, 78-81; 
arrested and escapes, 82-84. 

Warnery, ix. 410. 

Warring^n, Scots surrender at, xvii. 
889, m, 

Warriston. See Johnston, Archibald. 

Warsaw, battle of, v. 284; Kalkstein 
kidnapped at, 294; Election at, vi. 
462; *^Union" and "Treaty'* of, 
viii. 410, 412; ix. 275, 279, 280. 

Wartbuig and its immortal remem- 
brances and monitions, xvi. 368; ro- 
mantic old hill-castle, v. 98. 

Warteosleben, Captain, vii. 06, 97; 
AdjnUnt-Genenil, 294, 405. 

Warwick, Earl, notice of, xix. 52; at 
Installation, 222; one of Cromweirs 
Lords, 286 : letter to Cromwell, 288. 

Warwick, Sir Philip, his opinion of 
Cromwell, xvii. 96, 108. 

Washing, symbolic influences of, xii. 225. 

Washington^ George, key of Bastille 
sent to, ill. 202; formula for Lafay- 
ette, 142; iv. 155; in Colonel of a 
regiment in Ohio, ix. 254; earlv war- 
passi^ with the French, 257,* 258: 
mentioned also, x. 175. 

Wasner, Austrian Minister at Paris, 
viii. 84. 

WaUk tmd Canarw Bird, Mrs. Car- 
lyle's, il. 143. 

Waterford besieged, xvii. 497; Crom- 
weirs correspondence at, App, xix. 
848-344. 



Waterhottse, John, recommtnded b^ 
Cromwell, xvili. 818. 

Watigny, batUe of, iv. 382. 

Watt, James, xvi. 97; U. 189. 

Watt, Mosstrooner, xviii. 177. 

Waugh, Rev. John, at Dunbaf battle, 
xviU. 188; description of, 80S, 908. 

Wealth, true, xii. 869, 888. 

Weber, Queen's fostor4>rother, in In- 
surrection of Women, iii. 866, 278: 
in Kational Guard, ir. 105; Queen 
leaving Vienna, 848. 

Weber, cited, v. 805 n. ; vii. 878 n. 

Wedell, General, at Leuthen, z. 58; 
Saxony, 171; is sent against Solti- 
kof, 818; foiled in the battle of Ziii- 
lichau, 820-228; marohea towards 
Frankfurt, 231: at siege of Dresden, 
442: becomes War-Minister, 908. 

Wedell, Leonidas, at Elbe-Teinits, vilL 
377,878; x. 880. 

Wegfiihrer, cited, v. 46 n. 

Wenla, General, enters Saxony, x. 899; 
at siege of Dresden, 887; captured by 
Prince Henri at Hoyenwerda, 897. 

Wehlau, vi. 319. 

WtibertreuB, vi. 859. 

Weimar, Bemhard of, in Tbirtr-Teftn 
War, xvi. 883; xviL 71. 

Weimar, Duke of, assists Schiller, zx. 
149 ; beneficent to men of letters, xri 
882; what he did for the cnltare of 
his nation, xiL 978. 

Weimar and its intellectual wealth, xr. 
58. 

Weingarten, senior and junior, ix. 877. 

Weinbeim, vi. 489. 

Weinsberg, siege of, v. 851 n.: vi. 9l9u 

Weissembourg, lines of, ir. 388. 

Weissenbeig, battle of, y. 968, 878; t1 
481. 

Weissenbom, ix. 196. 

Weissenburg, lines of, viii. 886. 

Weissenfels, x. 6. 

Weissenfels, Johann Adolf, Dnke of, vi. 
86, 93, 150, 159, 806, 410, 411, 466; 
vUi. 348; interview with Friedrich, 
849; marches to join the Austrianft, 
366, 376; sends Saxe to waylay Ein- 
siedel, 381; help to Pnnce Kmx\ in 
invasion of Silesia, 496, 446; hi junc- 
tion with the Austrian^ 450, 453, 454; 
Hohenfriedberg, 456, 468, 469, 468. 

Weiss, Theresa. See Heyne. 

Welden, Colonel, at Bristol siege, zrfi. 
817. 

Welf Sovereigns, the, viii. 859. 

Welfs, the, vi. 875. 

Wells, Rev. Mr., notke of, xrii. 90. 

Welmina, near Lobositz, ix. 841. 

Welser, Philippine, xiv. 9S9. 

Welsh war, xvii. 310; ended, 893; di^ 
turbanccs, xix. 3.18; villagea, U. 18. 
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Wenck, dted, zi. 17l( n. 

Wends, settlmg in Europe, v. 66, 64; 
converted to Chrietimnity and civilisa- 
tion, 69, 71. 78. 

Wentwortb, Sir John, fined £1000, xviii. 
134. 

Wentworth, Sir Peter, in the Rump, 
xviU. 293. 

Wentworth, Geoerd, «t Cartbagene, vii. 
481, 483, 484. 

Wenizel (or Wenzel), the younfj^ Bohe- 
mian King, V. 118, 1^; killed in 
OlmUtz, X. 96. 

Weiizel, Kaieer, y. 141, lU, 140, 161- 
157. 

Werben, vL 413. 

Verner, Life and Writings of, xiU. 84- 
141; drama of the Sdkn* dta TkaU, 
U; glimpaes of hidden nieaniog, 110; 
prophetic aspirations, 118^ his mother's 
death, 115; intercourse with Hofffaiann, 
117: Krtuz an dtr Ottsee^ 118; Mar- 
tin LuUur^ Oder die Weike der Kra/l, 
131} his repeated divorces, 135; his 
dislike for modem Protestantbm, 117 ; 
becomes a Catholic, 180; death, 133; 
questionable character, 138; melan- 
cnolj posthnmous fragment, 136. 

Werner, General, ix. 4& ; at Landshut, 
X. 814, 383; rescues Colberg, 480; 
defends Belgard, xi. 40; again at 
Colberg, 63; taken prisoner and car- 
ried to Petersburg, 66; libented, re- 
turns home, 126. 

Werthem, Herr Graf voo. Ix. 90. 

West, Colonel, at Inverkeithing fight, 
xviU. 234. 

West, GUbert, viii. 338. 

West-Indian Colonies sinking into ruin, 
xtL 394; whose the ** proprietorship ** 
of them, 816, 330; Tornado, ii. 76. 

Westermann in August Tenth, iv. 148; 
purged out of the Jacobins, 393; tried, 

WiniifioUned, 398. 
estminster Hall, riots in, xvii. 118, 

317. 
Weston, Henrr, Cn>mwell*s Letter (o, 

xviii. 333. 
Westphalen's, Herr, Leitmerits Joomal, 

ix. 468, 469: cited, 467 n. 
Westphalia, Treaty of, r. 383; vi. 403; 

savage condition of, ▼. 301; hams, 

801. 
Westrow, Tom, notice of, xviii. 846, 

847. 
Wettin line of Saxon Princes, xvi. 366. 
Wexford besieged, xvii. 468; proposi- 
tions for surrender of, 478; stormed, 

476. 
Whalley. Captain, at Cambridge, xvii. 

139; Major, commended, 150, 161; 

meets the King, 364; guards him, 
I; at his trial, 400; Commissar^-- 



General in Sooti War, xviii. 102; 
skirmishes with the Scots, 107, 106; 

. wounded at Dunbar, 138 ; his letter to 
Governor Dundas, 168; in Fife, 840; 
at Conference at Speaker's, 270-373 ; 
removes the Mace, 431; Major^Sen- 
eral, xix. 19 n. ; on Committee of 
Kingship, 131 ; in favor of Kiugship, 
817 ; one of Cromwell's Lords, 336. 

Wharton, Duke, character of, xvii. 852. 

Wharton, Lord, a Puritan, xvii. 197, 
288; his character, 349, 606; Crom- 
well's letters to, 350, 606; xviii. 149, 
846; xix. 364. 

Wharton manor-house, xvii. 360. 

Whelocke, Abraham, the Orientalist, 
App, xix. 307. 

Whiggamore raid, xvii. 846, 865. 

WhiuULer, Historian, mistake by, xvii 
86 n. 

White, Major, at Dunbar, xviii. 188. 

White of Selbome, xiv. 898. 

Whitehall, Cromwell removes to, xviii. 
889 

Whitfield, BeT. Mr., x. 85. 

Whitlocke, Bulstrode, of Council of 
State, xvii. 404; Cromwell's present 
to, xviii. 856; at Conference at Speak- 
er's, 371-274; Cromwell consults with, 
285; goes to Sweden, 389 (and App. 
xix. 3iS9); in CromweU's First Par- 
liament, 399; his quarrel with Crom- 
well, 490; in Cromwell's Second Par^ 
liament, xix. 103; on Committee of 
Kingship, 130, 138; and Cromwell on 
Kingship, 151; at InsUllation, 222; 
one of CromweU's Lords, 838; Crom- 
well's letter to, 867. 

Whole, only in the, can the paite be 
truly seen, xiv. 67. 

Wholeness and healthy nnoonscionaness, 
XV. 15, 143, 158, 344, 358. 

Wickliffe, Jcom of. xu. 404 ; Besa's arti- 
cle on, 406; Fuller on disinterment of, 
407. 

Widdrington, Sir Thomas, at Conference 
at Spier's, xviii. 271-274; Keeper 
of Great Seal, 489; elected Speaker, 
six. 114; at Installation, 381. 

Wied, General, with Friedrich at Bur- 
kersdorf, z. 137-144; sent with rein- 
forcements into Saxony, 166, 164. 

Wieland, xiii. 46. 

Wiesenthal, vi. 482. 

Wieskan. Camp of, viii. 487. 

Wigan Moor, »cots Armv at, xvii. 881* 

Wi(?ht, Charles I., at Isle of, xvii. 284, 
288. 

Wigs, Friedrich Wilhelm's taxes on, 
v. 341. 

Wilde, Chief Baron, notice of, xix. 878; 
Croraweirs letter to, 878. 

WiUlempin, xvi. 459* 
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Wildnum, Mr., in Cromweirt First Pai^ 
liament, xviii. 398; oppooed to Crom- 
weJl, 447; seized plotting, is put in 
Chepstow Castle, 484. 

Wilhelm, Bishop of Riga, v. 198. 

Wilhelm of Hessen, y. 966, 276. 

Wilhelm of Meissen, xvi. 867. 

Wilhelm Meitter^M Apprenticeshw and 
Travels, xiii. TaO-m; Travels, ex- 
tract from. xvi. 410. 

Wilhelm Tdl, Schiller*s, truthfulness of, 
XX. 170; scene of Gessler's death, 174. 

Wilhelm, Viceregent of Hessen, viii. 
119,^7. 240, SS3, 800; and his Hes- 
sians, 863, 416; ix. 801; entertains 
Belleisle at Cassel, viii. 398; consents 
to be neutral, 416; in Pvrmont, ix. 82; 
death of his Brother, ify; lodges Vol- 
taire, 229. 

Wilhehn the Rich, Ma^Lgraf of Meis- 
sen, V. 149. 

Wilhelm, Prince Margraf, death of, viii. 
362. 

Wilhebnina, FrederikA Sophie, ▼.22, 32, 
88, 187, 808, 489; her Book, with its 
shrill exaggerations, yet earnest ve- 
racity, 8107328; vi. 27, 609; her Por- 
trait as a cnild, v. 860; her account of 
Czar PeterV visit, 366, 370; recol- 
lections of Wnsteniausen, 389; love 
for her Brother, 898: proposed mar- 
riage with the Prince of Wales, 427, 466 ; 
vi. 80, 178; interview with George I.. 
▼. 483; her notion of Grumkow and 
the Old Dessaner, vi. 16; account of 
Franke the Pietist, 66; her Brother's 
visit to King August, 72; August's 
visit to Berlin. 80; Wilhelmina's sev- 
eral inefEectual Suitors, 83, 128, 160; 
ilbiess, 97, 112, 142; her sister Louisa's 
marrium, 110; her Father's violent 
ill-usage. 112, 126, 147 ; anxiety about 
her Brotner, 149; is to be married out 
of httid, 160; worn down by agita- 
tions, 169; Friedrich of Baireuth, 160, 
809; troubles with her mother, 163, 
447; Dr. Villa, 164; her Brother talks 
of flight, 166; prematurely saluted 
as Princess of Wales, 174; Katte*s 
unwise worship, 226; no marriage 
with England, 226; her Brother's at- 
tempted light, and arrest, 272: his let* 
ten burnt, and fictitious suostitntes 
written, 274; her Father*s furious 
rage, 279: close prisoner in the Berlin 
Palace, 284, 310; her pity for poor 
Katte, 296; to marry the Prince of 
Baireuth, 809 ; her distracted consent, 
311; preparations lor betrothal, 312; 
the Prince introduced. 814; a Bride 
these six months, 854; her magnifi- 
cent wedding, 867; meeting with her 
Brother, 361 ; opens her heart to her 



Father, 364; a grand problem coming 
for her, 381, 434; letters from her 
Brother. 888, 461, 484, 486, 490; helps 
the Salzburg Protestants, 409; her 
Father's visit, 434; her inanspidoaa 
visit to Berlin, 447, 462; meetings 
with her Brother and his Bride, 447, 
453; difilcult meeting with him on his 
way to Philipsbuig, 484; he visits her 
at Baireuth, strangely altered, 507; 
vii. 196; disappointed with his man- 
ner, 197; return-visit to Berlm, 254; 
truest of magnetic needles, but so sen- 
sitive and liable to deflection, 256; 
Karl Albert's passage throng Bai- 
reuth, viii. 116; account of his Coro- 
nation, 118. 124; receives Madame de 
Belleisle, 121 ; meets the newEmmaa, 
123; receives the Duchess of Wiir- 
tembexg, 124, 862, 889; visiu Fried- 
rich, ix. 49; tier daughter married| 77: 
at tne Berlin Carrousel, queen ot tbv 
scene, 103; returns home, 129; serious 
illness, 150; letters from Friedrich, 
182; kindness to Voltaire, 238, 289; 
in the neighborhood of war, 487, 
477; X. 202; confers Knighthood on 
Colonel Maver, ix. 428; totters from 
Friedrich, 4*78, 479, 615« 532-534; x. 
22; hopes for peace, ix. 608; a noble 
sisterly affection in her, vehemently 
trying the impossible, 622 ; corre- 
spondence with YolUire, 528, 628, 530; 
Friedrich's £pUre a ma Samr, 524, 
528; her answer, 634; frantic letter to 
her Brother, 540; visited by Prince 
Henri, x. 101; Friedrich's esteem and 
love for her, 116; his grief at her 
death, 164, 185: cited, v. 83 n. 
Wilhelmsthal, battle of, xi. 145. 
Wilke, vi. 322. 
Wilkie, Sir David, portrait of Knox, 

xii. 417. 
Wille's Engraving of Friedrich, vii. 

161 n. 
Willelmus Congucstor, xii. 65, 187; a 
man of most nashing discernment and 
strong lion-heart, 207; not a vnlturw 
ous nghter, but a valorous governor, 
234. 
Willehnus Sacrista, xii. 50, 68, 72, 80, 

92. 
William Conqueror's Home Oflke, ii. 
366; what England owes to him, v. 
336. 
William the Conqueror, xix. 395. 
William Count of Holland, "Pope's 

Kaiser," v. 105. 
William, Dutch, ii. 893; v. 46, 48, 50, 

292, 296: vii. 232: xi. 382. 
WiUiam Rufus, xii. S34, 288; the quai^ 
rel of, and Anselm a great one, 239; 
and his Parliaments. 1^. 
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WUliams Arahbiahop of York, xvii. 118; 
noCiM of, 973; In Wtlas, S74: Orom- 
wdl*s latter to, S76. 

WillUunt, Sir IVsvor, to be taken, xvii. 
314, Sift. 

vrmUms, Sir Hanbun-, his fint aodi- 
enee with IViedrieh, ix. 83; bite of 
acrid tattioiooy, but with fatal pro- 
ellTitj to icandal, 86, 89; knows his 
Cieero 1^ haatt, 114; his opinion of 
Pmsaia, 167; wandering oontinental 
datiee, 838, S48; necotiatfens and 
bribittgs at Petersborg, 890, 281; aU 
his inteigning oome to nothing, 893, 
894; his aoconnt of the Csarina, 894, 
896: nentioned also, 473. 

WUUch, Pastor, killed hj the Poles, xi. 
816. 

WiUingham, Mr., letter to, xvii. 104. 

Willis, SirRiehaid, noUce of, xviti. 396; 
spy, xix. 869. 

Willoaghbjr of Parfaan^ Lord, at Gftine- 
boroogh, xvii. 148; letter to Cromwell, 
166; complained of , 176. 

Wilmanstrand, siege of, vii. 371. 

Wilmington, Lord, ix. 438. 

Wilmot, Earl Rochester, escapee, xviii. 
487; xix. 78. 

Wilson's, Profeesor, generooa enooor- 
agement of Sterllng/iL 148. 

Wimpfen, Oirondin Qeneral, iv. 318, 
381. 

Winoeby. See Battle. 

Winchester, Cromweirs soaunons to, 
xtU. 884; taken, xix. 888. 

Winchester, Marnnls of, taken at Baa- 
ing, xrii. 888, 881« 

Windbag, Sir Jabesh, xii. ISO. 8U. 

Windebank, Cofenel, shot, xvii. 199. 

Windebank, Secretary, flies, xvU. 107. 

Windsor Castle, Army-cooncil at, xvii. 
304. 

Windsor, Parliament Army at, xvii. 
136. 

Winkebnann, Johann, xiil. 348; vi. 413. 

Winkler, Professor, xl. 10. 

Winram, Laird, and Charlea II., xvii. 
478,504. 

Wlnstanlev, Leveller, xvii. 487. 

Winter Campaigns, viii. 143. 

Winterfeld goes to Russia, vU. 878, 388 ; 
how he got hia Wife, 387; at MoU- 
wita, 419; at Rothschloss, 489; on 
march throngfa Saxony, viil. 842; in 
Silesia. 486 ; skilfully defends Lands- 
hot, nrUliant effectoality shining 
through aU he does, 449; with Frie? 
rich as vaagoard, 461, 464; Hohen- 
friedberg, 468, 488; HennerMlorf, 610, 
611; haatana after Prince Karl, 616; 
does aotahine in learned circle<«, ix. 178; 
disooven the Saxon intrlgiwt, and 
gaina aceess to their stetOKiocument)). 



376, 877; eager to attack, S06^ 307; 
high hopes for Prussia. 308 ; in oonfe^ 
enoe with Friedrich, 311; tekes « 
tonr hi Bohemia. 312; interview with 
Polish HaJesQr, 833; negotiatse term.s 
with the Saxon Army, 363, 384; with 
Schwann at Prag, 398, 404-419; badly 
woonded, 407; account of the battle, 
418-419 ; with the Prince of Prusjiia, 
483-486; leoeived with honor by thv 
King, 498 ; attacks Nadasti at IfirBch- 
feUI, 496; with Bevmi watchinff the 
Aastrians.497; posted at Jakel»nerg, 
600; suddenly attacked by Nadasti, 
600; vigorons defence and death, 601 ; 
except Friedrich, the most shining 
figure in the Prussian army, 602; 
statue in Berlin, x. 167: mentioned 
also, U. 64, 194. 

Winwood, M.P. for H^ndsor, xviii. 866. 

Wisdom, i. 61; one man with, stron^r 
than all men without, xiii. 480; xiv. 
348; XV. 7 ; how it has to struggle with 
FoUy, xii. 78, 73, H, 189, 806; the 
higher, the closer ite kindred with in- 
sanity, 199; a wisest path for every 
man, 811 ; the Wise and Brave jirop- 
erly but one ckss, 833-836, 886; the 
life of the Oifted not a May-game, but 
a battle and stam pilgrimufe, 878; can 
alone recogniae wisdom, u. 363, 368, 
389; intrinakally of silent nature, 439. 

Wise man, the, alone strong, xvi. 64, 76. 

Wisest man at the top of eodety, xvi. 
306; xii. 888: he and not a counterfeit, 
under penalties, 869; ii. 881. 

Wish, the Norse God. L 861: enlarged 
into a heaven by Maoomet. 306. 

Wishart, Geom, Emenr lyiney'a Bio^. 
laphy of, Ki»DX*s mtereourse with, 
xii. 426; Knox on hut days of, 428; 
death, 489. 

Wither, Poet, notice of, xviU. 846. 

Wit, modem, v. 166, 817; Banbury's 
London, ix. 83. 

Wito, faslkionable, xii. 147; Friedrich** 
Colony of F^och, ix. 189. 

mttelsbach, Graf von, viii. 114. 

Wittenberg, siege of, v. 2-16; viii. 348, 
848. 

Wobersnow, General, peizM Sulkowski 
and his Fblacks, x. 196, 197; with 
Dohna against the Rnsnians, 816; liia 
portable field-baker>% 218: mges an 
attack, 87S|^ battle' of Ziillichau, 321 ; 
hia death, 888. 

Wogan, Colonel, his maraudings, xvii. 
SfiTsOS; xix. 346. 

Wolden, vi. 307, 332, 3.17, 343, 379; 
vii. SO. 

Wolf, irawihie, great-hearted man, xvi 8; 
and the llalle UnivemiU', vi.48; whnt 
Friedrich thought of him, \ii. 60, 6K 

0.0 Vol. V? 
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WcUtndat, Oalml xw, bMotifnUr de- 
tvuk UmMlf In Toikui. wd btaati- 
bUj vilkdnm Ipo, z. K7-{IB0; im 
■urak [or DiMdm, SM, 308; captaiM 
tpti^ of AiutiiM boTM, 30S; with 
WuiKb befora DiHdeB, 304; tb«v 



W<mt», Fint Btatt agaiiut tKt mt»- 

tivM BtghMM of, zli' U>< *»>■ 
Wondv tlu buii ol Wanbip, i- ai; 

region of, 204. 
WoKNtar. pkton of tk« twltla of, svl. 
3Ba; CharlM II. at, Kviil. U*) itate 
of, aflv- battl*. SM: xix. UT. 

Har^uii, bli lan<U givao to 



WOT*, wao* uHio, iiM not iMUUd, 
>trand«d,xv.a89; baw it clolclwa hold 
of tUi ■oUd-wcmiDK wniU, !a4; ths 
miuion ol man, svl. Ml world-widB 
wnuaolaCad, sU. 13C^ Itt; aodlui 
ho» in, It), leO; all work noUe, IH; 
•M VUrnali lU g the woik ha bai 
done, w ipilwiM of the Han. UU, 1)1; 
vork li wonhip, l»e, S3i : all work  



Kakiag WMMltwai aaJN. WO; la to d 
RND, a. 300, 101; a hBnaa 4mr tfaa 
DM»t vomplui and inacticvtala of Na> 
tan'* facta. US; datiiaMlJt* «! wvk, 
xii. 380; a captain of, vi- 8. Saa 
Ubor. 
W«fUiaaa>a in vhiek m woifc aaa bo 

WorlUac Ariatoaraej. ui.U8.inL fBI, 
ill; getting atiuxM Mi; ahaaai 
■nadacatad, and educated oawoiUiig, 
KTi IH; Mwnoo* condiliDa of tlu, 
36, IB; iMnaot andatWaaling anlva- 
knt to rwMdj, Wi aUtiMle* tuttttto 
of Uttla avail, 4i\ wkat Mn«tltM« ttw 
wKll-being tff a Mas, 41, Mk Mi tbe 
poor naa wakiof work aiod unaU» to 
find it, U; the be«t.paid voikaaa tba 
londett iq coapkint, H; Mai af for- 
•ruBaat, II; ruOi tiM odaeatMi of 
the, ii. sa. 

Worinnati, EngUak, aubU to fad «««k, 
xii. 4, BO; inloknUe lot, 99*. 

Woriubop of Ul^ L ISO^ Saa Ubor. 

Woild laacli of a badkai, viii 4W. 

Warau, ttu mwiable ciQ' of, xiv. aU; 
LoDiat at, 1. U&i tnaxj tt, nii. tit. 



xi.3S3. 
Woraelay, Colond, a lUjo^CoMnl, xU. 

ISo. 
Worahip, tnuucandent woote, U Mt; 

form* of, xiL laS: aoaoio tlMMT of, 

US; apdike, 148; (b« tmeA, !»&, 8U; 

practical, 890; manj phaica of, Hi. 

WLSSa. Saa Buifwiuihip, Baagko. 
Warth, humaiL and woithlvuiaai, xiL 

aS; practical ravaranca (or, U. Mi; 

xi. 187; the euence ot all tnia "po- 

tkioiu," U. WT, au. So IntaUaA 

nindarai. 
Wotton, Sir Baorr, v. SIT n., IBS, W. 
Wnth, a background of, in evuy bmb 

aod crtalura, xvi. 387. 
Wruail, cited, vi. 80 .i. ; u. SU. 
Wray. 3ir JoWt uatuta of, xix. Ul; 

CnnnweU'a lalt«r to, Ut- 
Wnrtib, Coloaal, vi. M, IH; Ui Wif> 

and Friedridi at CiiitTlD, til. M^ 
Wratdwdnwa. xiii- »0»\ liv- Ma. 
Writing Era, v. 1>. 
Wolfduu Aictabithon, Hnwn w> >bB 

•Uu3r Enghud, XIX. 43T. 
WuD*c^ of uo Pnuaian Pito-Coija, Ix. 

418; bo diMingDialM* bi£M«U ondar 

Prince Hanri, x. aOi: Eunandad, Wl, 

986; marcbaa Into 8axoi)*, WO, V^ 

set, 3118; baatana to ralief of Dreadan, 



capitulated, 104; dtlinn Torgu. and 
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 wtA n nM Nortiivtii rc^oUy 806 « 
iMiiittljr Ik Utfh onor bofora hitn, 
mfwitK fln^al MttcB, 34S, M8, 
IM, M; triM tog«t the GftTKlry ftWAy, 
but ia obltaod to «iuTBiid«r, M; db- 
teidt auts, zJl. 481. 

^rbiti, ilglit of. yflt. tt». 

wVniMr buns Hab«laehwert, xi. tfl. 

Wiirtembenr. the Dnka of, employB 
8chUl0r»8 Fstbtr, zz. •: udBftekw 
the edocation of Schiller, 10; noCeqwal 
to the t«8k« 26, 198. 

WUrtembeiif, Daehen Dowager el Wil- 
helmina^s account of her it F^aakfBrtf 
▼til. 118; and at Bairenth, 194; her 
noeptten bedroom at Berlin, 185 ; 
qtuarmB with IVAMiit, 188; demands 
h er ton <rf King Fnedrich, 889. 

wUftambeiv, Rwibara Lndwte'f Duke 
of, tL 948^ 47ft; tn«trimoiiial nd am*- 
toiy iniqoitv, 248; is moved to repent- 
antia, 884, 819. 

Wftrtambeig, Karl AlesaBder Poke of, 
Ti. 854, 4%, 475; via. 10. 

fftotembers, Fricdrieh Engen, viU. 197; 
is. 77 ; he raises his aim against Bx- 
esllemiy Braglio, 884; is at Heeh- 
kirch. X. 182; watching Loudon and 
Haddick, mt at 9am. 897; b*ttle 
of Knnersdorf, 857, 985 ; wounded, 
885 ; ill nt Berlin, 881 ; at th« Castle 
of Schwedt, ielscd hy the Coesaeks, 
407 ; hastens to the assistance of Ber- 
lin. 498; marches Into Saxonr, 508, 
608; despatches Colonel Klefa^ upon 
his brother, the reignfaK Dnke. 808; 
at Rostock, xi. 88 n.; with RejrM de- 
lending Colberg, 68-87, 85, 86 ; givee 
Us poor Wife fl^reat trouble, 876; be- 
comes reigning Duke, 276, 877 : men- 
tioned also, x. 74; xi. 85 n., 108 n. 

Wiirtemberg, Karl Eu^^en, Duke of, bor- 
bh nllantries, viii. 124: under tne 
guaraianahip of Friedricn, 1514, 280; 
Schiller's Duke, 127; partinff letter 
from Friedrich, 318; marries Wilhel- 
mine's Daughter, ix. 77 ; impossible to 
live with hui, 71; xi. 345; at Kolin, 
ix. 464 ; his poor Wife. x. 803 ; his 
bitter enmity to Friedricn, 868; driven 
headlong out of Fukia, 864, 365 ; frLrht- 
ened homeward and out of the wars 
altogether, 507. 

Wilraboig, Bishop of, viU. 888. 

Wttstarfaausen, description of, v. 388; 
Treatj of, vi. 88, 50, 115; vii. 446; 
Tabagie i^ vi. 84. 

Wjrffl Sir Dudlej, notice of, xvii. 885, 

Wylich, Captain, vii. 81 ; ix. 888, 388. 
Wvndham, Henrv, z. 86. 
Wvndham, Hi«ft' Barbara, ix. l«Vt; sub- 
sidy to Friedrich, x. 86-90. 
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Y A^tn Miie& Ids profaM fev«ll1ng 
^ dttftet tkTafcM of Fntf 1^ ^; 

at the Mmliif el £lttn, 48V: wkh 

Bi«)gm X. 48l; it Baseny, ». Ml: 

meBQoned ali^, 88T. 
Xs«te«, A Getmaa Ihnelad ^ O 88i ho 

and SehUW, xt. 119. 

"IT Aims lYamfandantaHsta, iM, 898; 
^ Katfon, vii. 478. 
farmottth, Cbnntess of, vii. 189« 
Taar*»-daj» naw, dif ereoM af siyte, tvii. 

88 tt. 
York dty, veBeved by FHnee BnpeH, 

xvil. 181; eaptated by PtfHAMit 

Armr. 198. 
York, Oul^ of. BeakM Tal*cie9nes, 

iv. 818; aft iKmkm, 88Bt xii^. 918; 

eaeapee, zvfti. 980 ; at Bihasla% b* 494. 
York Hottse, tteetfisg at, lift, mi* 
Yorke^ Hon. Mr., pdptn butttid, ftvii. 

YorksMiv, the Olvfl War te, xtli. 189. 
Young Hen a94 HiMena^ i. 109^ 
Yoang, Arthur, at WnuA Betviutiaii, 

iy7916-989. 
Youngs Peter, tntor to Jaftei Ylk, 9lx. 

4087 
Youtli, GIH. iv. 484, 449. 
Youth and ]Cailh<»od, xiil. 997; Mai-b9th 

of youthful dissipatiiMs, 980; ti. 75, 

70. Baa Education. 
Ysenbufgi Frlnee von, senten By Bon* 

Use, s. 177; near FnnkfbK-oiMfkvn, 

198; battle of Beigen, 199; Mtt, 

199. 



7AM0ISKI, xi. 949. 

^^ Zanchy, Colonel, relievee . 
xvii. 608 ; woundea, xviii. 88. 

Zastrow, Commandant, makes poor de- 
fence of Schweidnitz, which is cap- 
tured by Loudon, xL 70; letter from 
the Kinff, who leaves him well alone 
for the future, 78, 75; at Amoneburg, 
159. 

Zastrow, General, killed, ix. 890; xi. 75. 

Zedlitz, Minister of Publte Justice, xi. 
889; cannot pronounce Mntence, as 
enjoined bv the King, 444-446. 

Zeilfer, Btickrtibtmg det Boktim, cited, 
vii. 400 n. 

Zeitx, vi. 410. 

ZeUe, V. 409. 

Zelter, cited, xi. 9 n. 

Zemsem. the sacred Well, i. 9881 

Zentha. battle of, vi. 863. 

Zero, the Right Honorable, it. 888. 

Zieehen, Captain, vii. 9; at Bothschloea, 
489; rises rapidly in favor, 490; is 
Moravia, viu. 184 ; at siege of Praft 
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363 ; nlpalseB Pandoun at Tein Bridge, 
367; decidedly a rather likable man, 
368; at Elbe-teinitz, 376, 377; is with 
the Old Deasaaer in Sileeia, 390; 
takes message to Maigraf Karl at 
Jagemdorf, 448; at Honenfriedbeiig, 
464; at Hennersdorf, 611; at Pima, 
IX. 357; on march for Prag, 391; in 
battle, 410, 412; at KoUn, 464, 462; 
with Prince of Prussia, 483; with Bev- 
em at battle of Breslan, x. 38; takes 
command of the Bevem wreck, 48; 
joins the King at Parchwitz, 42; Leu- 
then, 54, 59, 63; chases Prince Karl 
from Breslau, 70; Troppau, 94, 97; 
Olmiitz, 102; meets Mosel's convoy, 
103, 106; no efforts can save it, 1C)7, 
108 ; following Daan into Saxony, 
142; at Hochkireh, 156, 168. 169, 161; 
nearly captured at Soran, 316; reports 
the approach of Reichsfolk en Fmck, 
350; court-martial on Finck, 368; in 
battle of Liegnitz, 474, 475; has com- 
mand of half the force at Toigau, 613, 
514; takes a wrong road, 616; re- 
covers it only not too late, 625, 526; 
with Friedrich in Silesia, xi. 42; at 
Camp of Bunzelwitz, 47; winter in 
Breslau, 87 ; once took the King sharply 
at his word. 372; in his old age the 
King tenderly compels him to ftit down 
in ms nreeenoe, 372, 373; a kind of 
den^igoa among the Prussians, 613; 
lives at Wnsterau, Friedrich* s friendly 
interest for him, 519, 520: mentioneil 
also, 455. 
Bethen, Rittmeister von, xi. 616. 



Zimmermann, Dr., viL 69; viil. 811 b«) 
ix. 198; at Saxis-Soaci, xi. 8tl« W; 
sketch of his life, 888-4187; Dialogue 
with King Friedrich, 387-381; attends 
him in his last illness, 608 ; his nnwisa 
book, 608; can do no good and takea 
himself away, 606: cited, 888 n. 

Zimmermann, Herr, the poor kidnapped 
carpenter, ri. 12. 

Zinnow, Finance Manager, z. 307. 

Zinsendorf, Count, viii. 60iB n. 

Zips is pledged oy Sicnsmnnd to the 
Polish Crown, xi. 898; taken back 
again by mere force, 899. 

Ziaca, risen out of the ashes of mnrderad 
Huss, V. 145, 156; vi. 431; viii. 108; 
birth and burial-plaoe o^ 164; Tabor 
built by, 867. 

Ziskowitz with Daon near Olmiitx, x. 
102, 103; Mosel's convoy mmed, 104, 
105. 

Zittau bumt by the Austrians, ix. 487. 

Zolbier, v. 388 : cited, 390 n. ; vii. 836 d. ; 
viii 487 n. 

Zoradorf, vi. 341, 346; environs, x. 186, 
186; battle of, 187, 138. 

Zuckmantel, a Moravian town, vii. 
399. 

Zweibriick, Relchs General, x. 101; 
pushes across the Metal BCoimtainsj 
141 ; in Pima countrv, 141, 146; chaaed 
by Prince Henri, 808; again enten 
l&xony, 886; besiqres Dresden, 896, 
a96-3(j^; hurries off lor Toplits, 808; 
oroken faith, 306; with Dann at Bant- 
zen, 819; quits Dresden on the ap* 
pioach of Iriedrich, 487. 
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